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INQUIRY INTO THE CREDIBILITY OF THE 


EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 


Cuapter XII. 


HISTORY OF ROME, FROM THE EXPULSION OF 


THE KINGS TO THE BURNING OF THE CITY 


BY THE GAULS. 
(509 —390 5.0.) 


Par? I.—FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSULS 
TO THE FIRST SECESSION. 


(509—494, 5.0.) 


§ 1 j \ ΤῈ; now enter upon a period of one hundred and twenty 
| years, which resembles the previous period of two 


| hundred and forty-four years in being prior to all regular con- 


temporary history, but differs from it in approaching more 
closely to the time when oral traditions were committed to the 
sure custody of writing. The reminiscences from which this 


portion of the history was written down were fresher, and more 


distinct, and ,had passed through a shorter series of reporters ; 
and hence they probably adhered more closely to the truth, and 
contained a larger portion of real fact, than the legends out of 


_ which the previous history was formed, As the story advances, 
_ we cease to float about in entire uncertainty, and we observe 


ν 


“~ ὦ 


some points of fixed and immoveable land rising on the horizon. 


The mists of night begin to disperse, and we discover some faint 
traces of real objects, 


Jamque rubescebat stellis Aurora fugatis, 
Quum procul obscuros colles humilemque videmus 
Italiam. 
VOL, II. B 
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2 ROME, FROM THE EXPULSION OF THE [cHAP. XII. — 


But although, when we descend to the siege of Veii and the 
burning of the city, we come to events of which the substance is 
clearly historical, we can perceive but little difference in cha- 
racter between-the narrative of the early years of the Republic, ~ 
and that of the last years of the kings. In external evidence ~ 
they stand on the same ground ; and the internal features of the 
accounts are similar. ͵ 

§ 2 The change of government which took place upon the ~ 
expulsion of the Tarquins is described to us as consisting partly 
in the restoration of old, and partly in the introduction of new, — 
constitutional forms. The beneficent laws of Tullius respecting — 
contracts are stated to have been re-established ; the common — 
sacrifices in the town and country, as they existed under the — 
same king, were renewed; the assembly of citizens, and its — 
power of decision by vote in important matters, together with — 
the other constitutional usages, were restored.(') One permanent 
innovation was made; not only was Tarquin dethroned and — 
banished, but his office of king was abolished; and its powers — 
were divided between two high magistrates, denominated consuls, — 
whose office was annual. The large powers previously exercised 
by the king were therefore controlled by their division between 4 
two persons, and their limitation to a yearly period.) An ar-_ 
rangement about the division of the fasces is variously repre- — 
sented: one historian says that Brutus alone had the twelve © 
fasces formerly borne before the king: the other that each 
consul had twelve fasces, but one had only rods, without axes.(*) _ 


(1) ἐκκλησίαν re καὶ αὐτοῖς ἀπέδοσαν ὑπὲρ τῶν μεγίστων, καὶ ψῆφον ἐπιφὲ- 
ρειν, καὶ τἄλλα πράττειν boa κατὰ τοὺς προτέρους ἐθισμοὺς ἔπραττον ; Dion. | 
Hal. ν. 2. [0 15 further stated that the census, according to the laws of © 
Servius, which had been suspended during the entire reign of TarquinII., — 
was revived in the second year of the consular government, ib. c. 20. 

(2) Post ubi regium imperium, quod initio conservande libertatis atque — 
augende reipublice fuerat, in superbiam dominationemque se convertit, — 
Immutato more, annua imperia binosque imperatores sibi fecere. Eo modo — 
minime posse μος πρὸ per licentiam insolescere animum humanum. Sal- — 
lust. Cat. 6. See above, vol. i. p. 537, n. 199. . 
(3) Dion. Hal. v.2; Livy, ii. 1. Both these regulations concerning | 
the fasces are mentioned by Cicero, but they are attributed by him to © 
Valerius, Rep. ii. 31. Livy says: Brutus prior, concedente collegé, fasces — 


᾿ 


ΒΈΟΤ. 2.] KINGS TO THE BURNING OF THE CITY. 3 


‘Livy remarks that if the change from the regal to the consular 
_government had taken place under any of the kings before the 
second Tarquin, it would have been premature ; but that at the 
“moment when it occurred, it was suited to the circumstances of 
the Roman community. The change from the regal to the 
) consular government is not represented as extensive, or as 
affecting the essential characteristics of the constitution. All 
the chief popular elements of the consular government had 
already existed under the kings. The principal importance of 
the change is described as consisting in the substitution of two 
annual magistrates for the usurped and illegal despotism of 
Tarquin the Second. 
Sallust speaks of the marvellous growth of the city, on the 
acquisition of liberty, in terms nearly identical with those ap- 
plied by Herodotus to Athens after the expulsion of the Pisis- 
tratide.(*) Niebuhr, however, draws a directly opposite inference 
| from the treaty between Rome and Carthage, in the year of the 
| first consuls, which is preserved by Polybius. In this treaty 
Rome stipulates for the maritime towns of Ardea, Antium, 
| Laurentum, Circeii, and Tarracina, and any other Latin towns 
| which may be subject to Rome.(°?) According to the history of 
the kings, as related to us, the power of Rome did not now 
_ extend over all these places. Ardea is described as having been 
besieged by Tarquin, shortly before his expulsion, but as having 
made a fifteen years’ truce with Rome, and therefore as being 
at this time independent.(*) It is shortly afterwards included 
by Dionysius among the Latin towns(’) Antium is stated 
_ to have joined the Latin league in the time of Tarquinius 


3 


habuit. Plutarch, Publ. 12, states that Valerius yielded the fasces first to 

Lucretius as being the senior; which custom remained to his cwn day. 
Cicero, ib., has the same statement. , 

τς (4) Cat. 7. See above, vol. i. p. 537, τι. 198. Compare the account in 
re Herod. vil. 156, of the sudden growth of Syracuse under Gelo. 
τ΄ (δ) iii. 22. For the third name, the MSS. appear to have ᾿Αρεντίνων, 
for which Ursinus reads Aavpevrivev. Niebuhr, vol. i. n. 1183, suggests 
es Aptxnvav, on account of the order of the names, but Aricia is an inland 
__ town, and according to its geographical position it would precede Antium, 
(6) Above, vol. i. p. 521. (7) Dion. Hal. v. 61. 
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Superbus, who established his supremacy over the Latin towns:(*) | 
so that Antium and Laurentum would, according to the common ~ 
story, have been subject at this time to Rome. The colonization | 
of Circeii is moreover attributed to Tarquin II.:(*°) but of © 
Tarracina nothing is said during the regal period. It is first” 
mentioned by Livy about a century later, with the remark that — 
its original name was Anxur.(!°) Substantially however the list © 
of towns in the Carthaginian treaty agrees with the received © 
accounts of the extent of the Roman power under Tarquin. © 
During the war with Porsena, and in the subsequent war with © 
the Latins, this power appears as curtailed; and Niebuhr ac- © 
cordingly considers that Rome, having attained to a high pitch © 
of greatness under the kings, underwent a decline shortly after : 
the expulsion of the Tarquins.('!) Such certainly is the result | 
of the accounts handed down to us, assuming them to be his- — 
torical.(”) | } 

While the indignation of the people against Tarquin is at its — 
height, the consuls cause them to take an oath that they will © 
never appoint, or allow any one else to appoint, a king at 
Rome(3) A law is said to have been afterwards passed by © 


(8) iv.49. Above, vol. i. p. 511. 
(9) Livy, i. 56; Dion. Hal. iv. 63. Above, vol. i. p. 515. 
(10) Anxur fuit, que nunc Tarracine; Livy, iv. 59. If Livy’s state- — 
ment is correct, we must suppose that the name Anxur in the original text 
of the treaty was translated by Polybius into Tappdxwa. 4 
(11) ‘ It [the treaty with Carthage] divulged the secret of the early | 
greatness of Rome, and of her fall after the banishment of the Tarquins; — 
a secret which her children in later times were foolishly anxious to keep © 
concealed, as if it had been an indelible blot on the honour of their ances- — 
tors ;’ Hist. vol. i. Pe 533. In this passage, Niebuhr assumes the existence — 
of a knowledge of the history of Rome at this period, which is purely — 
imaginary. If the later Romans did not know the truth about the events — 
of 510 B.c., there was no occasion for any study to conceal it. Compare © 
Schwegler, vol. i. p. 790—2. | 
(12) Livy contrasts the military power of Rome under the kings, and — 
during the war with Porsena: “ΟἹ Mucius, adolescens nobilis, cui indig- © 
num videbatur populum Romanum servientem, quum sub regibus esset, — 
nullo bello nec ab hostibus ullis obsessum esse ; liberum eundem populum ῦ 
ab iisdem Etruscis obsideri, quorum swpe exercitus fuderit ;’ i. 12. Di | 
sius also says of the same war: Σαβίνων τινὲς καταγνόντες τῆς πόλεως ἀσθέ- 
ΩΝ ΠΥ raven πταίσματος, ὡς οὐκέτι τὴν ἀρχαίαν ἀξίωσιν ἀναληψο- 
Ῥ (13) Dion. Hal. v. 1; Livy, ii. 1. Plutarch, Publ. 2, describes Valerius _ 
ublicola as taking the oath against the restoration of Targuin, a 
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Valerius, which made it a capital offence, with forfeiture of 
goods, to attempt to become king.(“) Every such endeavour 
continued, throughout the Roman history, to be regarded as a 
‘treasonable act: Cassius and Manlius were executed for this high 
‘misdemeanor, in the early period of the Republic; an apparent 
assumption of royalty was made the pretext for the murder of 
Tiberius Gracchus ;(!°) and even the Ceesars could not acquire 
supreme power without deferring to the national dislike of the 
kingly title and insignia. The name of rez aroused in the breast 
of a Roman the same stimulating associations as that of τύραννος 
in the breast of a Greek.('®) It is however difficult to reconcile 
| this state of feeling with the accredited historical account of the 
Roman kings, who are described as exercising a limited power, 
in combination with a senate and a popular assembly, and one of 
whom was regarded as the author of the liberties of the plebeians. 
Both Dionysius and Livy agree in representing the general course 
of the regal government as mild, popular, and beneficent, and in 
treating the violent despotism of Tarquin IL. as an extraordinary 
and exceptional departure from its prevailing spirit. The pro- 
bable explanation of this apparent inconsistency is, that the 
Romans in general had no distinct idea of the constitutional 
history of their kings; and that they understood the word in the 
sense which it bore in Greece in the post-Alexandrine age; 
when a king was universally conceived as possessing an absolute 
and unlimited power.(!’) 


_ (14) Livy, ii. 8. (15) Plut. Tib. Gracch. 19. 
__, (16) Sallust gives the following account of Catiline: ‘Hune post do- 
minationem Lucii Sulle libido maxima invaserat reipublice capiende ; 
neque id quibus modis assequeretur, dum sibi regnum pararet, quidquam 
nsi habebat;’ Cat.5, Τὴ this passage regnum is exactly equivalent to 
th ek τυραννίς. Appian in like manner applies the term βασιλεία to the 
dictatorship of Sylla:; ths says that the Romans having been governed 
above 240 years by kings, and then 400 years by democracy and annual 
consuls, returned under him to regal government; Bell. Civ. 1. 99. Livy 
‘Tepresents Horatius Cocles as addressing the Etruscans, in the war of 
_ Forsena, in the following words: ‘ Servitia regum superborum, suze lhiber- 
_ tatis immemores, alienam oppugnatum venire,’ ii. 10, where the subjects of 
_ king Porsena are considered as equivalent to the slaves of a δεσπότης or 
 Cominus. 
(17) See above, vol. i. p. 106, 
f 
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§ 8 The first events in the history of the consular govern- 
ment are connected with attempts to restore the ejected Tar- 
quinian family. Tarquin removes to his paternal city of Tarquinii, 
and at his persuasion, envoys are sent to Rome to procure his 
restoration. Being admitted to the Senate, they first propose’ 
that Tarquin should be allowed to return, and resume his royal 
office under certain restrictions. This request is peremptorily 
refused by Brutus, and the ambassadors then content themselves 
with demanding the cession of Tarquin’s property. The two 
consuls are divided in opinion: Brutus thinks it dangerous to 
restore, Collatinus thinks it unjust to withhold, the property. 
The Senate are unable to settle the question, and refer it to the 
people. The thirty curiz vote upon it, and it is decided by a 
bare majority that the property shall be given up.('8) Having 
by this decision secured a pretext for delay, the envoys take 
means for gaining over some of the citizens to the cause of 
Tarquin ; among whom were persons closely connected with the 
two consuls: namely, the two sons of Brutus, two Vitellii, his” 
brothers-in-law, and two Aquillii, nephews of Collatinus. The 
conspirators meet in the house of the Aquillii, where their plans 
are overheard by a slave, named Vindicius, who secretly conveys 
information of the fact to Valerius. Acting on his own authority, — 
Valerius collects a body of retainers, enters the house, seizes 
some treasonable letters written by the conspirators themselves, 
and addressed to Tarquin, and denounces the guilty persons before 
the consuls. Then follows the celebrated condemnation of the 
sons of Brutus by their father, and their immediate execution in 
his presence. When however Brutus proceeds to follow the same _ 
course with the Aquillii, their uncle Collatinus, the other consul, : 
interposes his veto to save them. Brutus, upon this, denounces — 


᾿ 


(18) Dionysius says: ἀναλαβοῦσαι ψῆφον αἱ φράτραι τριάκοντα οὖσαι τὸν — 
ἀριθμὸν, οὕτω μικρὰν ἐποιήσαντο τὴν ἐπὶ θάτερα ῥοπὴν, ὥστε μιᾷ ψήφῳ πλείους — 
γενέσθαι τῶν κατέχειν τὰ χρήματα βουλευομένων τὰς ἀποδιδόναι κελευούσας ; i 
vy. 6. The votes here alluded to must be the votes of the several curiz, not 
the votes of the members within each curia. This being the case, the 
least majority must have been sixteen to fourteen, that is, a majority not 


of one but of two; a majority of one is only possible where the number of © 
votes 1s uneven, 


| 
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his colleague before the assembly of the people, accuses him of 
sympathy with the Tarquinian cause, and declares his intention 
οἵ convening the centuries in order to put the deposition and 
banishment of Collatinus to the vote. Collatinus protests against 
this severe measure; whereupon Lucretius, his father-in-law, 
comes forward and suggests a compromise ; and Collatinus agrees 
to retire into voluntary exile at Lavinium, taking with him a 
gift of twenty talents from the public treasury, and five talents 
added by Brutus himself.('*) This, we are told, was stated by 
the Roman historians to have been the first occasion on which a 
private person, not a magistrate, was allowed to address the 
assembly of the people.(”®) Brutus then convenes the cen- 
turies,(*") and P. Valerius is chosen consul in the place of 
Collatinus.(”) The consuls, being now of one mind, proceed 
to put the remaining conspirators to death ; and to adopt three 
other measures. 1 They add certain plebeian members to the 
Senate, and complete its number to three hundred. 2 They 
confiscate the property, both in land and goods, of Tarquin, and 
divide it among the people. A reservation is however made of 
the plain between the city and river, called the field of Mars, 
which is dedicated to military exercises. Tarquin, notwith- 
standing the sanctity of this ground, had taken it into cultiva- 
tion: the people were allowed to plunder it, but as the produce 
of the land was unholy, the corn and straw were thrown into 


(19) Veturia, in her speech to Coriolanus at the Volscian camp, is 
eee by cake ex as reminding him of the example of Collatinus, 
who though banished from Rome by the people, retired to Lavinium, and 
never bore any malice against his own countrymen ; viii. 49. 

ὃ (20) καὶ τυχὼν τῆς ἐξουσίας ταύτης πρῶτος, ὥς φασιν οἱ Ῥωμαίων συγγρα- 
A οὕπω τότε Ῥωμαίοις ὄντος ἐν ἔθει δημηγορεῖν ἰδιώτην ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ ; Dion. 
al. γ. 11. with reference to Lucretius. 

(21) Dionysius says: καλέσας τὸν δῆμον εὐθὺς εἰς τὸ πέδιον, ἔνθα συνηθες 
ἦν αὐτοῖς τούς τε βασιλεῖς καὶ τὰς ἄλλας ἀρχὰς καθιστάναι, V. 12. Livy ex- 
pressly mentions the comitia of centuries : Collegam sibi comitiis centuria- 
tis creavit P. Valerium; ii. 2. Dionysius describes Brutus as threatening 
to put the banishment of Collatinus to the vote of the centuries ; καλέσας 
αὐτίκα μάλα τοὺς λόχους ;γ. 10. The constitution of Servius had by this 
time been restored: compare iv. 75. 

(22) Dionysius says of Valerius: φιλοσοφία τις αὐτοδίδακτος ἐγένετο περὶ 
αὐτόν; y. 12. This idea seems to have been suggested by his Sabine 


origin, 
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the river, where they lodged, and formed the island opposite t 
Rome known by the name of Insula Tiberina. 3 An amnesty 
was given to all partisans of Tarquin who should return wi 
twenty days: otherwise they were subject to the penalty of per- 
petual exile and forfeiture of goods. ma 

Such is the account given by Dionysius, of the measur 
adopted by the Romans against the Tarquinian party upon 
first establishment of the consular government. It is accom 
panied with speeches and minute details, such as might occur i 
the narrative of a contemporary writer.() The accounts of 
Livy and Plutarch are substantially similar; though they differ 
in several points. Thus Livy speaks of the decision to restore 
Tarquin’s goods as having been made by the Senate, not by the 
people ;-and he represents the slave Vindicius as conveying the 
information to the consuls, not to Valerius. Moreover, he de- 
scribes the expulsion of Collatinus as prior to the embassy from 
Tarquin, and as wholly unconnected with it: the exclusive 
reason assigned being his connexion with the Tarquiniau 
family.(**) Plutarch speaks of two distinct sets of ambassadors 
as aking the two demands on the part of Tarquin. He like- 


(23) Dion. Hal. v. 1—13. Inc. 4, the envoys from Tarquin are repre- 
sented as addressing the Roman Senate in the following terms: ἀνθρώπους 
δ᾽ ὄντας μηδὲν ὑπὲρ τὴν ἀνθρωπίνην φύσιν φρονεῖν, μηδ᾽ ἀθανάτους ἔχειν τὰς 
ὀργὰς ἐν θνητοῖς σώμασι. ‘This latter antithesis is borrowed from some 
verses of Euripides, fragm. 790, ed. Wagner; afterwards condensed into 
the proverbial verse: ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν μὴ φύλασσε θνητὸς ὦν; id. Trag. Incert. 
fragm. 14. Compare Porson ad Eurip. Med. 139. The same sentiment 
recurs in the speech of Veturia to Coriolanus: εἰ μὴ σὺ, ὦ Μάρκιε, ἀξιοῖς τὰς 
μὲν τῶν θεῶν ὀργὰς θνητὰς εἶναι, τὰς δὲ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἀθανάτους ; Vill. 50. 

(24) ii. 2—5. The early historian Piso likewise represented Brutus as 
fearing Collatinus simply on account of his name. The following words 
are cited by Gellius, xv. 29, from the second book of his Annales: ‘ L. 
Tarquinium, collegam suum, quia Tarquinium nomen esset, metuere ; 
gumane orat uti sua voluntate Romam contendat’ (Krause, p. 150) ; where 
for ‘Romam contendat’ the sense seems to require ‘Romam relinquat, 
or some equivalent expression. The same reason is assigned by Cicero, 
Off. iii. 10, and Brut. ὁ. 14. Compare Eutrop. i. 9. Sed Tarquinio Col. 
latino statim sublata dignitas est. Placuerat enim, ne quisquam in urbe 
maneret, qui T'arquinius vocaretur. Ergo accepto omni patrimonio suo, 
ex urbe migravit. Also Florus, i. 8; Tantumque libertatis nove gau- 
dium incesserat, ut vix mutati status fidem caperent, alterumque ex 
consulibus, tantum ob nomen et genus regium, fascibus abrogatis, urbe 
dimitterent. Zonaras, ii. 12, agrees with Dionysius as to the cause of the 
deposition of Collatinus, 5 


| 
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wise mentions a certain Caius Minucius, who gave his opinion 
against the restoration of Tarquin’s property, as having been the 
first private citizen who spoke before the Roman people: thus 
differing from Dionysius, who says that it was Lucretius.(*’) 

The completion of the Senate is likewise related by several 
authors, but by all differently from Dionysius. His account is 
that Brutus and Valerius gave to certain selected plebeians the 
rank of patricians, and added them to the Senate, until it 
reached the full number of three hundred members.(**) Livy 
says that the number was made up to three hundred: but he 
describes the added members as being of the equestrian order, 

not plebeians; and he places the event under Brutus and 
Collatinus, before the arrival of the envoys from Tarquinii.(*”) 
Plutarch places it after the battle in which Brutus falls.(**) 
There is likewise a statement that the number of members thus 
added was exactly one hundred and sixty-four.) Livy uses 
this transaction for explaining the phrase Patres conscripti ; 
which he supposes to be equivalent to Patres ct conscripti, the 
Patres being the original senators, and the conscripti those 
who were subsequently added. A similar explanation of the 
same phrase is given by other authorities; the addition being by 
one referred to king Servius.@°) Dionysius on the other hand 
traces the origin of the expression Patres conscripti to the 
time of Romulus.@') The whole of this is a mere conjectural 
etiology of the ancient appellation of the senators, Tacitus 
finds in the same event an explanation of another constitutional 


| (25) Public. 2—8. Plutarch speaks of the conspirators in the house of 
the Aquillii confirming their wath by a libation of human blood, and by 
laying their hands on the entrails of a slaughtered man. A similar account 
is given by Sallust of the oath of the Catilinarian conspirators; Catil. 22. 


(26) v. 13. (27) i. 1. (28) Public. 11. 
__ (29) Festus, p. 254, who says that they were plebeians. Plut. Public. 
11. Niebuhr conjectures that the number 164 was derived from Valerius 


_ Antias. ‘These arbitrary numbers were a trick by which he tried to give 
eS, ΑΝΝΑ ἃ delusive resemblance to genuine accounts;’ Hist. vol. i. 


4 1S Festus, ib, Plut. Rom. 13; Quest. Rom. 58; Servius, ad Ain. 
1, ᾿ 


τι: (gt) ii. 12. 
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phrase: he considers the original senators of Romulus as the © 
majores gentes ; those added by Brutus as the minores gentes.?) ) 
All these guesses stand on the same ground, and aim at the same . 
object. The reasons are equally uncertain, but the subject of | 
explanation is an ascertained fact. 

From the name of the slave Vindicius is traced the ancient 7 
mode of manumission per vindictam : for his important service, 
he received a pecuniary reward from the public treasury, his 
freedom, and also the rights of citizenship. Hence, says Livy, 
those who were liberated per vindictam obtained the full” 
franchise.(*°) It is plain that this story of the slave Vindicius 
is an institutional legend, intended to serve as a support to the 
ancient mode of manumission in question. 

The story of the corn thrown into the Tiber, again, is evi- 
dently a topographical legend, invented in order to explain the 
origin of the Insula Tiberina. Dionysius differs from Livy and 
Plutarch as to the time of the consecration which made the corn 
unholy: the former supposes the ground to have been already 
sacred when it was tilled by Tarquin; the latter conceive the — 
consecration as subsequent to the confiscation, and as affecting 
the standing corn.(**) Another account. described this event as 
having happened at a later period, when either the Campus . 
Martius itself, or an adjoining piece of land, was given to the © 
people by a Vestal virgin named Tarquinia, or Tarracia.(*°) 


(32) Ann. xi. 25. Compare Becker, ii. 2, Ῥ. 388-9. 


_ (33) Livy, ii.5; Plut. Public. 7. Compare Mr. Long’s art. Manu- 
missvo in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities. 


: 

, (34) Dion. Hal. v.13; Livy, ii. 5; Plut. Public. 8. Florus, i. 9, like- — 
wise supposes the consecration to Mars to take place after its confiscation. — 
os renee of the Campus Martius in the Augustan age, see Strabo, . 
V.o; . ς | 

_ (35) Plut. ib. Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 11; Gell. vi. 7. Plutarch concludes — 
his account of the origin of the Insula Tiberina with the words: καὶ ταῦτα — 
μὲν οὕτω γενέσθαι μυθολογοῦσι. The statement as to the evidence of the — 
Vestal being made admissible by special legislation, which occurs both in — 
Plutarch and Gellius, shows that the same person is in question in both — 
writers ; and as no corruptions are so frequent in the manuscripts of ancient 
authors, as the corruptions of proper names, it seems not improbable that 
Tappaxiav ought to be read in Plutarch for Ταρκυνίαν. Compare Becker, 
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ὃ 4 As soon as the failure of the attempt to procure the 
restoration of Tarquin is known, the Tarquinians and Veientes 
_ combine their forces, and make a joint expedition against Rome. 
The Romans go out to meet them, and cross the Tiber. An 
equestrian single combat, in front of the armies, takes place 
) between Brutus and Aruns Tarquin, in which both fall, trans- 
fixed by each other’s spears.(*°) The infantry are afterwards 
engaged, and the armies separate without any decisive result ; 
a divine voice (supposed to be that of Silvanus or Faunus) is 
however heard at night from the neighbouring wood, declaring 
that the Romans are the victors, for that the number of their dead 
is less than that of the Etruscans by one. When the dead bodies 
are counted, it is found that the exact numbers are 11,300 
Etruscans, and 11,299 Romans.(*7)_ The body of Brutus is car- 
ried back to Rome, with civic honours; and on the following 
day a funeral oration is delivered over it by his colleague. The 
matrons honoured his memory by a year’s mourning, as for a 
parent. (**) 

After the death of Brutus, Valerius, like Collatinus, incurs 
the suspicions of the people, by remaining sole consul, without 
proposing the election of a colleague, and also by building a 
house in a lofty and precipitous position, called Velia, com- 


vol, i. p. 621, 651. Dr. Schmitz, Hist. of Rome, p, 99, says: ‘It scarcely 
requires to be observed that this story about the origin of the island in the 
Tiber is a mere fiction.’ 

(36) ‘Decorum erat (says Livy) tum ipsis capessere pugnam 
ducibus;’ ii. 6. 

(37) Dion. Hal. v. 14—17; Livy, ii. 6; Plut. Publ. 9; Zon. vii. 12. 
The place of the battle is called by Dionysius, λειμὼν Οὐΐνιος, near the 
sacred grove of a hero Horatus. Plutarch has Αἰσούειος λειμὼν, and 
Ovpoov ἄλσος. Livy has Silva Arsia. Obscure proper names are per- 
_ petually corrupted in. the manuscripts of the ancient writers. With 
_ respect to the voice issuing from the wood, see above, vol. i. p. 208, n.88. A 

warning voice was heard at night before the Gallic invasion, according to 

Livy, v. 50. The day of this battle was fixed to the last day of February ; 
_ Plut. ib. Val. Max. i. 8, §5,says that the Etruscans were seized in this 
battle with a panic fear, caused by the supernatural announcement of 
Silvanus that one more would be killed on the Etruscan than on the 
_ Roman side, and that the Romans would be victorious. He speaks of 
+ Silva Arsia, like Livy. 

(38) See Dion. Hal. y. 17-8; Plut. Publ. 9; above, vol. i. p. 185. 
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manding the Forum. In order to remove these imputations, he : 
proposed the election of Sp. Lucretius, who died after having | 


been consul only a few days; and after his death, of M. Horatius. 
He likewise changed the site of his house, and transferred it to 
a position at the bottom of the hill, called Vicapota.@®) Fur- 
thermore, he made two changes with respect to the chief badge 


of the consular power: he lowered his fasces to an assembly — 
of the people, as showing that he derived from them his — 


authority; and he introduced the custom for the consul to 


take the axes out of the fasces in the city.(*) Valerius likewise — 


proposed at this time two popular laws, which were passed by the © 


people, and which procured him the appellation of Publicola. 
These were—l That all magistrates should be appointed by 


the people, and that it should be lawful to kill a person who — 
usurped supreme power without such an election—a law directed — 
against attempts at an assumption of regal power. 2 That if 


any magistrate sentenced a citizen to death, corporal infliction, 
or a fine, there should be an appeal to the people.(“) 


(39) Cie. Rep. ii. 31, says that Velia had been the He of the house 
of Servius Tullius. Livy places the house of Tullus Hostilius on Velia ; 
i.30. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 249. 


(40) Dion. Hal. v. 19, says of the practice of taking out the axes in the 
city, καὶ κατεστήσατο τοῖς per’ αὐτὸν ὑπάτοις ἔθος, ὃ Kai μέχρι τῆς ἐμῆς 
διέμεινεν ἡλικίας. Compare c. 75, χ. 59. Plutarch, Publ. 10, says of both 
customs, καὶ τοῦτο μέχρι νῦν διαφυλάττουσιν οἱ ἄρχοντες. Compare Livy, 11. 7. 
Cicero, Rep. ii. 31, represents Valerius as taking the axes out of the fasces, 
and as establishing the custom that the consuls should each have the twelve 
fasces in alternate months ; in order that there might not be more emblems 
of supreme power under the free consular government than under the 
kings. This rule, according to Livy, ii. 1, had been made under Brutus 
and Collatinus: see above, p. 2. Zonaras, vii. 13, says that Valerius 
took the axes out of the fasces, and submitted the fasces to the people. 
The account of Valerius Maximus, iv. 1, 1, is that Valerius took out the 
axes, lowered the fasces to the people, halved their number, and gave the 
priority of them to his senior colleague, Lucretius. The lex Julia 
transferred the priority of the fasces from the senior consul, to the consul 
who had most a 


ildren: Gell. ii. 15. Dionysius describes Coriolanus, as — 


preceded by the fasces with the axes, when commander of the Volscian . 


army ; Viii. 44. 


(41) Dion. Hal. v. 19, 70; Plat. Publ. ii. 12; Livy, ii. 8. Cicero, — 
Rep. ii. 31, who attributes to Valerius only the law concerning the appeal, : 
says that it was the first law passed in comitia centuriata. The same — 
statement is made by Val. Max.iv. 1, 1. Dionysius specifies two Valerian — 
laws: one making it a capital offence to act as a magistrate without — 

5 


a treasury, see 
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The dedication of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol is 


. generally referred to this year. Its construction by the Tarquins 


has been already mentioned.(*) The consul Horatius is said to 


β have dedicated it, and the ceremony 18. ΒΌΡΡοβθα to have been 
‘interrupted by a message of his son’s death. The story, which 


forms a part of the foundation legend of this temple, is given 
with minute details.(*) 3 

ὃ 5 In the following year, Valerius and Lucretius, the 
consuls, are stated to have instituted a census according to the 
Servian law: two queestors were now, according to some autho- 
rities, for the first time appointed, and the temple of Saturn was 
declared the treasury, as it remained in later times.(“) Other 
writers however speak of the questors as having existed under 
the kings.) The accounts respecting the origin of this office 


receiving the authority from the people—the other granting an appeal 
from the sentence of a magistrate. Livy likewise specifies two: one 
making it treason to attempt to obtain the office of king—the other 
relating to the appeal. The first law of Dionysius appears to be substan- 
tially identical with the first law of Livy. Plutarch however distinguishes 
them; so that he makes three Valerian laws. He likewise adds a fourth, 
repealing the property taxes payable by the citizens. This latter measure 
is subsequently mentioned by Livy, but is attributed by him to the Senate, 
not to Valerine : i. 9. The Valerian law making it a capital offence to 


act as a magistrate without election by the people, was repealed pro tanto 


when the office of dictator was created. e dictator was named by one 
of the consuls, when the necessity for the nomination had been decreed by 
the Senate. L. Junius Brutus the tribune, in a speech in Dion. Hal. vii. 41, 
states that the Valerian law de provocatione preserved the internal concord 
of the city, and induced the people to take arms for repelling the 
Tarquins. 
(42) Above, vol. i. p. 474, 512. 
(43) Livy, ii. 8; vii. 3; Plut. Publ. 14; Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 6; Polyb. 
iii. 22: but Dionysius, y. 35, and Tacit. Hist. iii. 72, place it in the 3rd 
ear of the Republic, in the second consulship of Horatius. Compare 
Dio Cass. xiii. 2; Serv. Ain, xi. 2. 


(44) Dion. Hal. v. 20; Plut. Publ. 12; Zonaras, vii. 13. According 


_ to Plutarch, the questors were named P. Veturius and Minucius Mareus. 


Livy. iv. 4, and Pomponius de Orig. Jur. § 22, likewise represent the office 
of questor as having been created under the Republic. The former men- 
tions questors with judicial functions, il. 41, and the increase of their number, 
from two to four; iv. 43. Livy and Dionysius place the dedication of the 


_ temple of Saturn in a later year: Livy, iii. 21; Dion. Hal. vi.1. See 


Becker, vol. i. i 313. Concerning the use of the temple of Saturn as 
lut. Quest. Rom. 42. 


(45) Tacit. Ann. xi. 22. Sed questores regibus etiam tum imperantibus 


-constituti sunt ; quod lex curiata ostendit, ab L. Bruto repetita. 
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are conflicting and confused ; and the opinions of modern writers 
on the subject various and inconsistent.(*) 

Under this, or the next year, is placed the commencement 
of the war of Porsena against the Romans. After his recent 
defeat, Tarquin had taken refuge with Porsena, king of the town 
of Clusium. This powerful Etruscan prince promised succour to 
Tarquin, and Jed an army against Rome, which was strengthened 
by Octavius Mamilius, son-in-law of Tarquin, at the head of 
some revolted Latin states. An engagement took place near 
the Janiculum,(*”) in which the Romans were worsted. On their 
retreat over the wooden bridge, the Pons Sublicius, the cele- 
brated exploit of Horatius Cocles was performed, who, supported 
by Sp. Larcius and T. Herminius, repelled the Etruscans 
until the Romans had crossed, and afterwards cut off the 
bridge,(8) whereupon he swam safely across the river. In 
memory of this action, which conferred upon him immortal | 
renown,("’) the people set up a brazen armed statue of him in 
the Forum, which was still extant in the time of Pliny, and gave 
him as much public land as he could plough round with a pair 
of oxen in one day. The inhabitants of the city, being more 
than 300,000 in number, likewise presented him each with one 
day’s food, at the time of the greatest want of provisions.(®) | 


(46) See Becker, ii. 2, p. 328. The passage of Ulpian de Off. quest. 
ap. Dig. i. 18, appears to refer to the judicial office of questor under the 
kings. See Becker, ib. p. 329. A conjecture respecting the origin and 
meaning of the expression questores classici, used in Lydus de Mag. i. 27, 
may be seen in Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 430. 


(47) The occupation of the Janiculum by Porsena is alluded to in the | 
speech of Appius; Livy, vi. 40. 

(48) Virgil represents Cocles as himself breaking off the bridge: 
‘Pontem auderet quod vellere Cocles ;’ Ain. viii. 650. 


(49) τοῦτο τὸ ἔργον ἀθάνατον αὐτῷ δόξαν εἰργάσατο, says Dion. Hal. ν. 25. 
Livy remarks: ‘incolumis ad suos tranavit, rem ausus plus fame habituram 
ad posteros quam fidei;’ ii. 10, 


(50) Concerning the rewards of Cocles, see Dion. Hal. v. 25; Livy, ii.10. 
Plut. Publ. 16; Script. de Vir. Ill. 11. Gellius, iv. 5, states that the statue 
of Cocles in the Comitium was once struck by lightning ; that the Etruscan 
diviners, who were consulted on the subject, being actuated by a hostile 
spirit, recommended a mode of expiation which would have aggravated the 
anger of the gods, instead of appeasing it; and that, being detected in this 
design, they were sentenced by the people and executed. The mode of 
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Polybius, writing at an earlier time than the historians whose 
works have come down to us, likewise relates this story, but he 
‘describes Horatius Cocles as having thrown himself into the 
‘river, and been drowned, after he had maintained the bridge 
until it was cut off") If, therefore, Polybius followed the 
‘version current in his own time, the story of the grant of land, 
and of the gift of one day’s food, had not as yet been invented. 
Rome then underwent a close siege, and the inhabitants 
were severely tried ; but the consuls and Senate had secured the 
allegiance of the people by taking measures, on the first alarm 
of war, for affording them relief. Corn was purchased abroad,(**) 
salt in the hands of private dealers was seized, and sold to the 
public at cheap rates, the poor were exempted from custom 
duties and property tax.(°*) The Romans had likewise derived 


expiation which they had recommended was that the statue should be 
removed to a lower position, which was so surrounded by buildings that 
the sun never shone upon it. Instead of this, it was placed in the court 
of the temple of Vulcan on an eminence. Hence arose the common verse: 
‘ Malum consilium consultori pessimum est.’ 
The preceding narrative is cited from the Annales Maximi, and, as has 
been already observed, has all the appearance of a recent antiquarian 
fiction. Above,.vol. i. p. 166. Plutarch, ib. says that the statue was 
originally set up in the temple of Vulcan, in consequence of Cocles having 
been lamed by his wounds. This story assigns a totally different reason 
for the choice of the temple of Vulcan from that given in the Annales 
Maximi. The Scriptor de Vir. Ill. 11, speaks of the statue of Cocles being 
placed in the Vuleanal. Pliny mentions the statue as extant in his 
time: ‘ Alia causa, alia auctoritas M. Horatii Coclitis statue, gue durat 
hodieque, cum hostes a ponte Sublicio solus arcuisset ;> N. H. xxxy. 11. 


' A saying of Cocles is recorded by Serv. Ain. viii. 646, that being 


reproached in the Comitia with his lameness, he replied: ‘Per singulos 
sradus admoneor triumphi mei.’ Compare Myth. Lat. i. 74, ed. Bode. 


| _ The lameness of Cocles and his reward of as much land as he could plough 


‘round in a day, are mentioned by Plut. An seni sit ger. Resp. ο. 27. His 
lameness is likewise alluded to in Dio Cass. xlv. 32, cf. ο. 381. With 
respect to the mode of measuring land adopted for the reward of Cocles, 
‘see Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 90,91; Pliny, N. H. xviii. 3, 
~ (51) vi. 55. 

(52) Livy, ii. 9, mentions the Volscian country and Cume as the places 
from which corn was obtained. Dionysius, v. 26, names Cumez and the 
Pomentine plain; which two statements agree. Dionysius, ib. says that 
the Romans a plied to the Latins for assistance, but met with a refusal. 


᾿ Livy says nothing of this. 


4 


} 


Ἵ (53) Dionysius speaking of the measures of the consuls respecting 
the poor, says: καὶ γὰρ ἀτελεῖς αὐτοὺς ἁπάντων ἐψηφίσαντο εἶναι τῶν κοινῶν 


τελῶν, ὅσα Μβασιλευομένης τῆς πόλεως ἐτέλουν, καὶ ἀνεισφόρους τῶν εἰς τὰ 
“"" 


Υ 


> 
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εν 
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encouragement from a favourable omen which occurred at this 
moment. A short time before his expulsion, Tarquin had employed 
some potters at Veii to make a chariot of clay, to be placed on 
the summit of the Capitoline temple of Jupiter. When this 
fabric was baked, instead of shrinking, as is ordinarily the case 
with works of clay, it swelled so as to be with difficulty with- 
drawn from the oven. This preternatural increase of size por- 
tended an increase of power to those who became possessed of 
the chariot.(**) The Veientes, accordingly, refused to give it up 
to the Romans; saying that it belonged to Tarquin, not to those 
who had expelled him. But afew days afterwards, the victor 
in a chariot-race at Veil, being carried away by his horses, was 
unable to stop them until they overthrew him at the Ratumene 
gate of the Capitol.(°®) The Veientes now saw that it was the 


στρατιωτικὰ Kai τοὺς πολέμους ἀναλισκομένων ἐποίησαν; vy. 22. Dionysius here , 
speaks of the taxes of the poor as if they had been uniform under the ~ 
kings: whereas, according to his own representation, a new and equitable 
system of taxation was introduced by Servius, which was replaced by an 
unjust and oppressive poll-tax of ten drachmas, by Tarquin II.; see, iv. 43. 
Livy makes a similar antithesis between the regal and consular periods: 
‘Itaque hee indulgentia patrum, asperis postmodum rebus in obsidione ac 
fame, adeo concordem civitatem tenuit, ut regium nomen non summi 
magis quam infimi horrerent;’ ii. 9. This account implies that in the 
second year of the Republic, it was found expedient to resort to extraor- 
dinary measures of financial relief, in order to attach the poorer class of — 
citizens to the new state of things. This, again, does not agree with Livy’s 
account of the detestation with which the reign of Tarquin had been 
regarded. ‘Que libertas ut letior esset, proximi regis superbia fecerat;’ 
ii. 1. The present measure of relief appears to have been converted Ὁ 
other writers into one of the Valerian laws, and to have been related with- 
out any reference tothe war with Porsena: see Plut. Publ. 11, where the 
effect of the exemption of the poor from property tax is stated to be 
that it made them more industrious—not that it made them better affected 
to be consular government, and more hostile to Tarquin. See above, 
p- 12, n. 41. 

(54) Among a long list of prodigies in Livy, xxi. 62, it is mentioned 
that at Cre, ‘sortes extenuate,’ and again in xxii. 1, at Falerii, ‘sortes 
sud sponte attenuate.’ These two prodigies, both at Etruscan towns, were 
the converse of the prodigy of. the clay chariot; they were unlucky, 
as they consisted in the shrinking of the sacred lots. See above, 
vol. i. p. 162, n. 101. 

(55) Veii is distant from Rome from ten to twelve miles. See Gell’s 
Topography of Rome, ed. Bunbury, p. 440. It is moreover, on the 
opposite side of the Tiber, which was then only crossed by one wooden 
bridge. The story of the charioteer being run away with tothe Capitol 
must therefore be fabulous, It should be observed that the Ratumene 
gate of the Capitol was the gate most distant from Veii. Nardini, Analisi 

ella carta de’ dintorni di Roma (ed. 2), vol. iii. p. 428, 


j 
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will of Jupiter that the fictile chariot should go to Rome, and 
they delivered their work, with its accompanying good pro- 
gnostic, to the enemies of Tarquin.(°*) 

Next follows the exploit of Mucius, who went as a volunteer, 
of Porsena, and slew the king’s secretary by mistake for the king 
himself. As the story is told by Livy, Mucius, upon being 
brought before the royal tribunal, announced that he was only 
one of 300 noble Roman youths, who had sworn to take away the 
king’s life, and that the lot had fallen on him first, but that the 
others would follow. On being threatened with torture or death 
by fire, he thrust his right hand into a burning altar, and held it 
in the flames without shrinking; from which circumstance he 
acquired the name of Sczevola, the ‘lefthanded.’(°7) Porsena was 
so terrified at the hardihood of the Roman, and the prospect. of 
his own danger, that he dismissed Mucius, and sent ambassadors 
to treat with Rome.(**) The account of this transaction given 
by Plutarch is similar; he states, however, that Porsena was 
induced to treat, rather by his admiration of the courage of the 
| Romans, than by his fear of the 300 conspirators.(°®) The 


(56) Plut. Publ. 13. The augury of the clay chariot swelling in the 
furnace is alluded to by Pliny, N or xxvill, 4. The clay chariot on the 
top of the Capitoline temple is also mentioned by him, xxxv. 45. The same 
story is told by Festus, in Ratumenna porta, p. 274, but with this variation, 
that when the Veientine charioteer is overturned near the Capitol, the 

 fietile chariot is supposed to be already on the os the temple of Jupiter, 
having been previously recovered in war. A different story is given by 
Solinus. Excusso aurig4, quem Rutumannam nominabant, relicto certamine 

δα Capitolium quadriga prosiluit, nec ante substitit, quamlibet obviis 
eeurstbus impedita, quam Tarpeium Jovem ternd dextratione lustraret ; 
Ὁ. 40. 


(57) Athenodorus, in his work addressed to Octavia the sister of 
ugustus Cesar, gave to Mucius the name of Opsigonus; Plut. Publ. 17. 
Concerning this Athenodorus, see Smith’s Dict. in v. He is. called 
Caius Mucius Cordus by Dion. Hal. v. 25, Zonaras, vii. 12, and Script. de 
Vir. Til. 12. 
(58) Livy, ii. 12,13. Compare Script. de Vir. Ill. ib. The assassina- 
tion of an enemy in the manner attempted by Mucius is justified by 
Grotius de J. B. et P. iii. 4, § 18, and by Puffendorf, viii. 6, § 16. 
~_ (59) Publ. 17. Zonaras, vii. 12, gives the same story, and attributes 
the negotiation of Porsena to fear. It is likewise told in Polyen. viii. 8, 


ὯΝ the same motive is assigned. The exploit of Mucius is mentioned 
by Civ. pro Sext. 21. 


VOL. II. 7 σ 


with the approbation of the Senate, to attempt the assassination | 


΄ 
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version adopted by Dionysius is different. He omits altogether 
the characteristic incident of the hand thrust into the fire 
doubtless as being improbable; and although, like Livy, he 
describes Porsena as negotiating from fear, yet he throws in th 
additional motive of the loss of a plundering party, cut off by a 
Roman ambush, which Livy does not connect with this event. (™) 
He likewise says that the authorities differ on the point, whether 


as a hostage in the Etruscan camp.(*) 

The ambassadors sent by Porsena to Rome offer peace or 
three conditions :—1 The restitution of the property of Tarqui 
2 The cession to the Veientes of the territory north of the 
Tiber, called Septem pagi, which had been taken from them by 
the Romans.(®) 3 The delivery of hostages from the principal 
᾿ families.(°) The Romans reject the first, but comply with the las 
two of these conditions; and the hostages are accordingly giver 
up.(*) Dionysius says that the Romans accompanied the rejection 


(60) v. 27—31. The number three hundred is mentioned by Dionysius 
as well as by Livy, Plutarch, Zonaras, the writer de Ve, Til. and 
Polyenus. This threat of Mucius is conceived as a stratagem: καινότατο 
ἐνθυμηθεὶς ὁ Μούκιος ἀπάτης τρόπον, says Dionysius; 6. 29. ἕτερον τρόπον 
ἐσοφίσατο τὸν ἐχθρόν, Zonaras: terrorem geminat dolo, Florus. Liv 
describes the Roman ambush, on the southern side of the Tiber; but does 
not connect it with the-exploit of Mucius, ii. 11. Plutarch converts it 
ae battle with a separate army, in which Valerius kills 5000 Etruscans 

ubl. 17. j 


(61) v.31. Dionysius prefers the latter account: καὶ τάχ᾽ ἂν εἴη τοῦ 
ἀληθέστερον. Plutarch likewise says that there are various versions of thé 
adventure of Mucius: τὸ δὲ περὶ Μούκιον εἴρηται μὲν ὑπὸ πολλῶν καὶ δια ὄρως 
λεκτέον δὲ ἡ μάλιστα πιστεύεται καὶ ἡμῖν ; Public. 17. The deed of Mucius 
was considered as the chief cause of the salvation of Rome from Porsena_ 
αἰτιωτάτῳ δόξαντι γεγονέναι τῆς καταλύσεως τοῦ πολέμου ; Dion. 6. 8ὅ. Pault 
Diaconus likewise says, in his abridgment of Festus: ‘Mucia prata tran 
Tiberim, dicta a Mucio, cui a populo data fuerant pro eo, quod Porsenam 
Etruscorum regem, sud constantid ab urbe dimovit ;’ p. 144. 

(62) This territory is stated to have been ceded by the Veientes ¢ 
Romulus ; Dion: Hal. ii. 52. 


(63) Dion. Hal. v. 31; Livy, ii. 13; Plut. Publ. 18. 


(64) Plutarch says that the hostages were twenty in number, te 
youths and ten virgins, all patricians. Livy afterwards represents Pontius 
the Samnite as reproaching the Romans with their breach of faith re 
ong ο rie hostages: ‘Obsides Porsene dedistis: furto eos subdt 
istis;' 1x. 11, ; ‘3 


’ 
" 
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of the first condition with an offer that Porsena should arbitrate 
between them and Tarquin. While this arbitration is pending, 
Clelia and the other virgins, who were among the Roman hos- 
tages, escape from their guards, swim across the Tiber, and fly to 
Rome. Valerius, considering this act a violation of the treaty, 
brings them back to Porsena; but the Tarquins lie in ambush 
for them on their way, and try to seize them as security for their 
property. This attempt however fails; and Porsena, indignant 
‘at the treachery of the Tarquins, breaks off his connexion with 
them, restores all the hostages to the Romans, declaring that 
the faith of Rome is better than all such guarantees, and presents 
Cleelia with a richly-caparisoned war-horse. He likewise libe- 
rates all the Roman prisoners without ransom, and (contrary to 
the Etruscan usage) he leaves all the constructions ia his camp 
uninjured, to become the public property of the Romans. 

The Roman Senate, in token of their goodwill, send Porsena 
an ivory throne, a sceptre, a golden crown, and a triumphal 
dress, such as was worn by the kings. To Mucius they make a 
grant of land on the same terms as to Cocles, which in the time 
of Dionysius still bore the name of Mucia prata.(®) <A statue 

‘in honour of Cloelia was erected near the Via Sacra, by the 
parents of the other virgins.(“*) 
: 


: (65) The Mucia prata are also mentioned by Livy, Script. de Vir. 
‘Til. 12, and Festus, p. 144. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 656. 
: (66) y. 32-5. Plutarch’s account is similar; Publ. 18-9; Polyen. 
ὙΠ]. 31, like Dionysius, represents all the hostages as being voluntarily 
restored. The statue of Clelia on the Via Sacra was equestrian ; 
“Livy, ii. 13; Plut. ib. 19; Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 13; Script. de Vir. ΠΙ. 13; 
and it was to explain her equestrian statue that the story mentioned by 
Plutarch, and adopted by Florus, i. 10, and the writer de Vir. Ill. was 
invented of her having swum across the Tiber on horseback. The gift of 
he horse in Dionysius, Polyeen. viii. 31; and Dio Cass. xiv. has the same 
ject. The statement in Diviyside, as to the donors of the statue, is 
doubtless borrowed from Piso, whose testimony is cited by Pliny: ‘ Cleeliz 
~ Piso tradit ab his positam, qui una obsides fuerant, redditis a Porsenn4 in 
— honorem ejus ;’ ib. εὐναμ βαρ to Plutarch, some said that the equestrian 
Statue in question represented Valeria, not Clelia. Again, Annius Fecialis 
reported the a Gages statue near the temple of Jupiter Stator was 
f Valeria, the daughter of Publicola, and that she alone escaped, and swam 
across the Tiber, when the other hostages, who were sent to Porsena, 
were treacherously slain by Tarquin; Plin. ib. There seems to have been 
a confusion in antiquity as to the identity of the statue of Clelia: 
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Livy knows nothing of the arbitration of Porsena, and repre 
sents Cleelia alone as restored ; she is permitted to select a portior 
of the hostages for liberation, and her choice falls on the boys, as 
most liable to maltreatment from the Etruscans. The rest of the 
male hostages remain, according to him, with Porsena, and are 
not restored till the following year.(*7) Another obscure story 
speaks of all the hostages except Valeria, the consul’s daughte ; 
having been treacherously put to death by Τατγαυίῃ. (68) ; 

The generosity of Porsena in leaving the buildings in his 
camp to become the property of the Romans, is intended by 
Dionysius to serve as an explanation of a singular custom which 
still prevailed at Roman auctions in his time, of making a 
fictitious sale of the goods of Porsena. This custom is ex- 
pressly mentioned by Livy, who accounts for it in the same 
manner; but from his expressions, it is evident that the explan- 
ation was conjectural, and that nothing certain was known on 
the subject.(°) 

When Porsena has withdrawn his army from Rome, his son’ 
Aruns, with a portion of the forces, crosses the Tiber, and besieges 
Aricia, intending to establish a separate kingdom for himself. 
The Aricines are defended by succours from Antium, Tusculum, 
and Cumee ; and the Cuman troops, under Aristodemus Malacus, 
defeat the Tuscans, and kill Aruns. The fugitives escape to the 
Roman territory, where they are hospitably received, so that 


Dionysius, v. 85, says that it no longer existed in his time; but Plutarch, 
Serv. ad Ain. viii. 646, and Myth. Lat. i, 74, ed. Bode, speak of it as still 
extant, See Becker, vol. i. p. 112. Servius, ib., states that Porsena, 
admiring the courage of Clolia, wrote to the Senate to suggest that some 
manly honour should be assigned her—in consequence of which they 
erected an equestrian statue of her, ᾿ Ἷ 

(67) ii, 18, 15, The account of Servius, A®n. viii. 646, is similar; only 
Cloelia eseapes alone, and when she is restored, she asks Porsena for the 
liberation of the other virgins. This is a variation of Livy’s version. The 
writer de Vir, Ill, 18, mentions both the boys and the virgins, and 
combines both variations, . 

(68) Plin. ubi sup. 

(69) Livy, ii. 14. Plutarch gives the same account of the origin of this 
custom ; he limits it to the sale of public property: and says that Porsena 
left much corn and money behind him for the Romans; in gratitude fo. 
which, they recorded his name at all sales by auction. He states that it 
continued in his time; Publ. 19. | 
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many of them remain there as permanent inhabitants, and form 
a colony in a street of Rome, which thence obtains the appella- 
tion of Vicus Twuscus. In return for this benefit, Porsena 
‘restored to the Romans the district of Septem pagi, which they 
had recently ceded. Tarquin found an asylum with his son-in- 
‘law, Mamilius Octavius, at Tusculum ;(7°) and the interference 
of Porsena with Roman affairs, on behalf of the Tarquinian 
family, is at an end. 

- §6 The next event after the departure of Porsena is a 
Sabine war, which is minutely described by Dionysius, but 
which Livy despatches in a few lines. The Sabines are encou- 
raged by the weakness of the Romans to attack them;("') but 
in the second year, a distinguished Sabine citizen, named Attus 
Clausus, removes to Rome on account of civil discord, with a 
large body of followers. His accession was of so much import- 
ance to the Romans, that they made him a patrician, gave the 
rights of citizenship to his companions, and assigned them a 
district beyond the Anio, which became the Claudian tribe. 
He himself assumed the Roman names of Appius Claudius, 
and was the progenitor of the celebrated Claudian house.(7) 


(70) Dion. Hal. v. 35-6; vii. 5-7; Livy, ii. 14-5. The two accounts 
do not exactly agree. The expedition of Aristodemus Malacus to Aricia, 
is described in detail by Dionysius in the 7th book, and is represented as 
the means by which he made himself despot. Eutropius, i. 11, seems to 
consider Tusculum as the last asylum of Tarquin: ‘ Tertio anno post reges 
exactos Tarquinius, cum suscipi non posset in regnum, neque ei Porsena, 
qui pacem cum Romanis fecerat, auxilium prestaret, Tusculum se contulit, 
que civitas non longe ab urbe est, atque ibi per quatuordecim annos 

vatus cum uxore consenuit.’ Another origin for the Zuscus vieus was 
found in the Etruscans who came to Rome with Celes Vibenna under the 
kings: see above, vol. i. p. 508, n. 102-3. Festus, p. 355, seems to have 
stated both origins; Paulus Diaconus, in his abridgment of Festus, p. 354, 
only repeats the later origin. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 488. 
_ (71) According to Dionysius, they were stimulated to the war by 
Tarquin, who argued that the former treaty between the Sabines 
und ‘Tarquin, was personal as regarded the latter, and not with the 
nation ; v. 40. 

(72) Dion. Hal. v. 37—47, 49; Livy, ii. 16; Plutarch, Publ. 20-2 ; 
Zon. vii. 13. Dionysius and Plutarch agree in stating that Clausus brought 
5000 heads of families with him. Plutarch says that he received twenty-five 
plethra of land, and each of his followers two plethra. The derivation of 
the Claudian gens from Attus Clausus the Sabine, was recognised in the 
time of the Emperor Claudius: see Tacit. Ann. xi. 24. Compare xii. 25: 
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With this new strength, the Romans defeated the Sabines, ὃ nd 
began to recover their confidence after their late humiliatio a 
In one action, the Romans are said to have slain 13,000 Sabines, 
without the loss of a single man on their side.) Sextus Tar: 
quin is reported as active in stimulating the Sabines; and after 
a temporary success, the Sabines send an insolent embassy te 
Rome, calling on the Romans to restore Tarquin. To this war 
is referred the gift to M. Valerius, brother of Publicola, of a hou: 5 
on the Palatine hill, which, as a special privilege, was permitted 
to have doors opening outwards. The house was still shown 
in the time of Dionysius.) The ovation, or minor triumph, 


is also stated to have had its origin in this war, and to have been 
decreed to the consul, P. Postumius Tubertus, in order to ma τ 
his unworthiness of the full triumph, in consequence of a previou ; 
reverse which the army under his command had sustained.(”) Ὁ 

§ 7 The death of Valerius Publicola now takes place. He’ 
received the honours of a public funeral, and, like Brutus, he 
was mourned by the matrons for a year.() By a special vote 
of the citizens, a privilege of burial in Velia was given to 
him and his descendants, contrary to the usual practice of the 


the 


Appian, Hist. Rom. i. 11, gives a similar account. He says that Tarquin 
instigated the Sabines to attack the Romans; that Claudius having in 
vain attempted to prevent his countrymen from breaking the treaty with 
the Romans, removed to Rome with 5000 kinsmen and friends and slaves, 
was received into the Senate, and gave his name to a tribe. 


(73) Plut. Publ. 20; Zonaras, vii. 13. The destruction of 13,000 
Sabines is also mentioned by Dionysius, on two occasions in this war, 
v.42, and 49. In the former battle, the prisoners are 4200, in the latter, 
a little less than 4000. 

(74) Dion. Hal. v. 39; Plut. Publ. 20. 


(75) Dion. Hal. ν. 47. Licinius Macer was the authority for this state 
ment in! Seg the origin of the ovation; see Krause, p. 242. Dionysius 
conceives the Latin word ovatio to have been distorted from the Greek 
εὐάστη ; Which he connects with εὐασμὸς and εὐάζω. Compare Festus, 
Ρ. 195, who derives the word from the interjection, Ὁ. The sacrifice of 
a sheep (ovis) is doubtless the true origin of the word. The triumph 
of Postumius Tubertus over the Sabines is likewise stated by Pliny, N. B 
xy. 38, to have been the first ovation, but the reason for this minor triump 
assigned by him, is different from that assigned by Dionysius: ‘ quonian 
rem leyiter sine cruore gesserat,’ 


(76) Dion. Hal. v. 48; Livy, ii. 1 ; ; Seri 1 
Vir. ΠΙ δ 15, ivy, i. 16, a Plut. Publ. 23; Scriptor 
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omans, that all bodies should be buried without the city. 
Jin later times, the privilege was asserted on the death of any 
member of the Valerian family, but was not exercised.(’7) 
§ 8 At this point the narratives of Dionysius and Livy 
diverge so widely asunder, that, if it were not for the names of 
the consuls, it could not be suspected that they referred to the 
same year. Dionysius describes the exertions made by Sextus 
Tarquin and Oct. Mamilius for rousing the Latin towns, A 
federal assembly is held at Ferentinum, which is attended by 
M. Valerius. The Roman envoy appeals to the subsisting treaty 
with Rome,(78) and endeavours to dissuade the Latin deputies 
from the war; but in vain. The preparations, however, are 
delayed ; and the Tarquins attempt to promote their cause by 
fomenting internal discord. They send secret agents to Rome 
with money, to corrupt the citizens; the same means are likewise 
used to gain over some of the slaves, whose minds were in a vin- 
᾿ dictive state, on account of the severities which had been exer- 
cised against their order, in a servile conspiracy of the preceding 
year.(”) By these means a formidable conspiracy is organized ; 
| but it is denounced to the consul by two brothers of Lauren- 
: tum,(*) who are privy to the plot, and who have been terrified 
by visions warning them to withdraw from the enterprise. With 
the aid of this information, the consuls take measures for en- 
trapping and seizing the conspirators, and they are put to death 
by a legal decree of the Senate and the people. Proper expiatory 
ceremonies are afterwards performed, in order to purify the city 
from the effusion of civil blood.(*') A detailed account is like- 


(77) Plut. ib. Cic. de Leg. ii. 23. See above, vol. i, p. 186. 
_ (78) This must refer tothe treaty made in the time of Tarquin: Dion, 
Hal. iv. 48-9; Livy, i. 52. . 
(79) This is described in Dion. Hal. v.51. The slaves whose names 
were reported to the consuls, are stated to have been all crucified. 


(80) Their name, as it stands in the text of Dionysius, is Tarquinius, 
y. 54—57. Dionysius considers these visions as having been sent by the 
gods, for the express purpose of preserving Rome. ἡ δ᾽ ἐν παντὶ καιρῷ 
σώζουσα τὴν πόλιν, Kai μέχρι τῶν Kar’ ἐμὲ χρόνων παραμέγουσα θεία πρόνοια, 
διεκάλυψεν αὐτῶν τὰ βουλεύματα ; ὁ. δ4. 
τς (81) Dion. Mal. ν. 50—57. 
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_wise given by the same historian of the siege and capture of 
Fidene, and of its subsequent treatment.(*”) Sextus Tarquinius 
is also reported to have made, at the same time, an unsuccessful 
attack with a Latin force upon Signia, which was garrisoned by 
Romans.(**) Of all this nothing appears in Livy, except that. 
he mentions the bare fact of Fidene being besieged.) By 
way of compensation, however, he relates other eyents, to. 
which there is no allusion in Dionysius. These are, a war with 
the Aurunci, and the siege and capture of Pometia; as to the 
latter of which many details are given.(*°) ia 

§ 9 Dionysius proceeds to narrate the occurrences which 
lead to the appointment of a dictator, and to the battle on Lake | 
Regillus. Another federal assembly of the Latin towns is held, 
which, at the instigation of Sextus Tarquin and Mamilius, agrees 
to make war upon Rome. In the meantime, Latin envoys are 

sent to the Senate, to complain of the assistance given by the 
Romans to the Etruscans, the enemies of Aricia. They call upon 
the Romans to justify themselves before the federal assembly ; 
and announce that if this demand is refused, the alternative is 
war. The Romans refuse all redress, and accept the alternative. 
Having made this decision, the Romans send round to the neigh- 
bouring nations to obtain assistance; but receive only hostile or 
evasive answers. The poorer class of citizens likewise refuse to 
serve, unless they obtain relief from their debts. .The moderate 
party, represented by M. Valerius, son of Publicola, advise the 
adoption of this measure: in his speech to the Senate, he cites 
the Seisachtheia of Solon, and also the concessions recently made 
to Porsena, as examples to be followed. Appius Claudius, the | 
newly-appointed senator, maintains the opposite view, and several 
intermediate opinions are expressed. The Senate adopt a com- 


(82) Dion. Hal. v.52; 58—60. 

(83) Dion. Hal. ν. 58. (84) 11. 19. 

(85) See Livy, ii. 16-7. Crevier remarks: ‘Qua de PometiA vi capté 
et diruté narrat hoc loco Livius, eadem fere Dionysius de Cameri veteris. 
Latii urbe: de bello cum Auruncis omnino silet. Fatendum est veterum 


illorum temporum historiam densis tenebris involutam esse.’ The account 
of the capture of Cameria is in Dion. Hal. ν. 49, . 


F 
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promise: they agree to suspend the enforcement of all debts and 
judgments, and to close the civil courts, until the termination of 
the war.(**) In this state of things, the Senate decide to place 
the consular functions in abeyance, and to create a dictator, with 
absolute power,(*’) for six months. Their motive for this measure 
is represented as being the war with the Latins and the Tar- 
quinian party, combined with the existence of the Valerian law, 
which gave an appeal against the consul, and prevented him 
from enforcing the enlistment of the citizens. Like the arrange- 
‘ment of the centuries in the Servian constitution, the office of 
dictator is described as a trick to evade the Valerian law. The 
first decree of the Senate is, that a dictator is to be nominated 
for six months, by their own body, and confirmed by the vote of 
the people. This decree is sanctioned by the popular assembly, 
who vote in ignorance of its real effect; and they even leave the 
final choice of the dictator to the Senate, without reserving to 
themselves any voice in his election. The Senate desire the 
appointment of T. Larcius, one of the consuls, as being the 
person best fitted to the emergency; but in order that they may 
not wound the feelings of his colleague, Q. Cloelius, they pass a 
decree that one consul shall appoint the other to be dictator. 
By this contrivance, the honour is in some measure divided 
between them; the one consul having the power of appointment, 
and the other receiving the office. Each consul thereupon names 
his colleague, and a contest of disinterested modesty takes 
place, which is at length terminated by Clcelius declaring his 


™ 


_ (86) Concerning the removal of this suspension, see Dion. Hal. vi. 22. 
Dionysius, v. 69, describes slavery as the consequence of insolvency: one 
1, he says, was to give the creditors the bodies of captives in 
οὐ αφα for their insolvent debtors. In vy. 53, he says that the creditors 
their debtors in bonds, and treated them like purchased slaves. 

See below, § 15, 18. 

_ (87) Dionysius calls it an ἐσοτύραννος ἀρχή; v.70. The power of the 
dictator was greater than that of the kings; v.71. Suidas, in v. δικτάτωρ, 
describes the dictator as ὑπερέχων μὲν τῆς τῶν ὑπάτων ἀρχῆς, τοῖς δὲ βασιλεῦσι 
᾿ προσφερέστατος" ἀνυπεύθυνόν τε γὰρ τῶν ὅλων εἶχε τὸ κράτος, καὶ ἰσοτύραννον 
ἐν τῷ καθεστηκότι χρόνῳ τὴν ἐξουσίαν. The following sentence, which 
compares the dictatorship with the imperial power of Julius and Augustus 

esar, agrees with Hutropius; i. 12. 
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colleague dictator, and by Larcius acquiescing in the nor 
nation. (55) a 

Thus, according to Dionysius, was the first dictator appointec 
The name of the office was, he thinks, derived either from edick 
the Roman name for the ordinances of magistrates, or fro 
dictus, because the dictator was, contrary to the usual custon 
named by one person. _The office itself he believes to have bee 
derived from the Greek Aisymnetes, whose office is described | : 
Aristotle and Theophrastus to have been an elective despotism.( 
Licinius Macer, however, considered the dictatorship to have bee 
imitated from Alba, the metropolis of Rome; where, after the 
deaths of Amulius and Numitor, and the failure of the royal 
line, annual officers, with the powers of a king, were elected 
under this name.(%”) ΠΤ ke a 

As soon as Larcius has entered upon his office of dictator, he 
appoints Spurius Cassius master of the horse; a custom which, 
says Dionysius, was retained up to his own time. He likewise 
restored the regal practice, abolished by Valerius, of carrying 
the axes in the fasces of the lictors within the city.@”) He more- 
over enforced the census, according to the laws of king Serviu 


(88) Dion. Hal. v. 70-2. The imaginary contest between the 
consuls in Dionysius may be compared with the real contest between 
Constantine and Nicolas, for the succession to the Russian throne, upor 
the death of their father, the Emperor Alexander. See Alison’s History 
of Europe since 1815, vol. ii. ὁ. 8. : 


(89) See Aristot. Pol. iii. 14, where it is called αἱρετὴ τυραννὶς, and 
pNaig piers ap. Dion. Hal. vy. 73. Dionysius applies the same term to 
the Roman dictatorship: ἔστι yap αἱρετὴ τυραννὶς ἡ δικτατωρία, ib, ὁὃΘὋοὋὃ' 

(90) Dion. Hal. v. 74. 


(91) Appian, B.c. i. 100, states that Sylla was dictator over the consuls 
and that twenty-four fasces were carried before him, as before the ancien 
kings. Livy makes the same statement respecting Sylla, but says nothin 
as to the practice of the kings. ‘ Sulla, dictator factus, quod nemo unqua 
fecerat, cum fascibus viginti quatuor processit ;’ Epit. 89. Hlaseehatie 
Appian gives a different account of the number of fasces carried before th 
kings. ‘The Romans (he says) call the preetors é£ameAéxers, because the 
have half the dignity of consuls, who, like the ancient kings, had twely 
fasces with axes;’ Syr..15. As there was no authentic account of tl 
practice in the regal period, it was as easy to guess that twenty-four fasee 
as that twelve fasces, were carried before the king. Dion. Hal. x. 59, se 
that the second decemyirs went about, each preceded by twelve licto 
with the axe in the fasces, like the kings. Livy, ii. 18, speaks of the ax 
being carried before the first dictator as a distinctive feature of his office 
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id called out the fighting men in four classes. Having made 
iese vigorous preparations for war, he took the field with three 
‘Pemies, and at the same time used means, by private envoys, for 
‘Piitigating the hostility of the Latins. A slight advantage was 
rwards gained over the army under Mamilius and 8. Tarquin 
y Clelius; which ended in a truce for a year with the enemy. 
en affairs had been brought to this posture, Larcius abdicated 
s office, his term not having expired, and his power of life and 
Weath, exile, and severe punishment, not having been once exer- 
Fised.(°*) 

This detailed account of the creation of the dictatorship, and 
ff the appointment of the first dictator, is given by Dionysius, 
s if it was as well ascertained as the history of the creation of 
he presidency of the India Board, and the appointment of the 
irst president. under the administration of Mr. Pitt. He knows 
τοῦ only the causes which led to the creation of the office, but 
ilso the various stages of the proceeding, the debates in the 
Senate, the speeches of the senators, the motives of their policy, 
the mutual feelings of delicacy on the part of the consuls, and 
ul the other material circumstances of the transaction. We are 
therefore somewhat surprised, on comparing the account of Livy, 
to find the transaction represented in a totally different light. 
Livy places the creation of the dictatorship three years earlier 
than Dionysius; viz., in the year of Cominius and Larcius, and 
not in the year of Larcius and Cleelius (501, instead of 498 B.C.). 
Cloelius is an essential character in the drama of Dionysius: in 
Livy’s account he is altogether wanting. So far is Livy from 
sharing the quiet confidence of Dionysius in narrating this event, 
that he describes it as uncertain in what year, and under what 
consuls, the dictatorship was created, or who first filled the 
office.(**) The most ancient authorities mentioned Larcius, but 


| 


Ὄ ’ (92) Dion. Hal. vy. 75-7. Dionysius, c. 77, reckons 400 years from the 
lam of Larcius to the preceding generation: that is, 498—400= 
Β.0. ἢ 


᾿ς (08) In hac tantarum expectatione rerum Βο]] οἰ ὰ civitate, dictatoris 
mum creandi mentio orta: sed nee quo anno, nec quibus consulibus, 
quia ex factione Tarquiniaé essent (id quoque enim traditur), parum 
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a4 


ss) 


Manius Valerius, the son of Marcus, was named by some write 
The fear of a Sabine war, and a defection of the Latin citi a 
under Mamilius, are the causes assigned by Livy for the step: a) 
distrust of the consuls, on account of their belonging to the | 
Tarquinian faction, is likewise mentioned as a motive.() ΤῊ : 
Sabine war is however represented by him as the chief incentive 
to the measure.(*) Livy, like Dionysius, describes the facility) 
afforded for compelling the enlistment of the citizens by the 
absolute, undivided, and inappellable power of the dictator. The 
truce which Dionysius states to have been made with the Latins 
Livy transfers to the Sabines. Altogether, the two accounts are 
quite disparate; and the discordance of testimonies reported b 
Livy, proves that the version of Dionysius rests on no solid 
ground.(*°) 

§ 10 In the year of the armistice between the Romans 
and Latins, Dionysius places a strange story of an act of the 
Roman legislature, declaring that in all cases of mixed marriages 
between the Romans and Latins, the wife might, if she thought 
fit, return to her father; taking with her the unmarried daughters, 


creditum sit, nec quis primum dictator creatus sit, satis constat ; Livy, 11. 18. 
In order to complete the meaning of this sentence, we must supply, sed 
nec quo anno [dictator creatus sit]. 

Larcius is named as the first dictator by Cic. Rep. ii. 32; Zon. vii. 14 
A pony different account of the first dictatorship of Larcius is given in 
Lydus de Mag. i. 37-8. Festus, in Optima lex, p. 198, states that 
Manius Valerius was the first magister populi. 

(94) Becker, ii. 2, p. 151, says (after Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 563) that the 
tradition of a dictator having been created because both consuls belonged 
to the Tarquinian faction, ‘sounds very natural and historical.’ This may) 
be so; and yet, without adequate external testimony, we are not warranted 
in assuming it to be true. 


(95) Sabinis etiam creatus Rome dictator (eco magis quod propter se 
ereatwm crediderant) metum incussit; ib. Higher up, the sense requires — 
‘Supra belli Latin (for Sabini) metum,’ as has been already corrected 
Orosius likewise represents the dictatorship as having been created οὐ 
account of a Sabine war. ‘ Post hec Sabini corrasis undique copiis, magno 
apparatu belli, Romam contendunt; quo metu consternati Romani © 
dictatorem creant, cujus auctoritas et potentia consulem preiret: αὐ 
res in illo tune bello plurimum emolumenti tulit ;’ ii. 5. of 

(96) Suidas, in δικτάτωρ, agrees with Dionysius in stating that a dictato 
was first appointed on account of the alarm created by the attack of the 
Latin cities under the command of Mamilius (erroneously written Μάλλιος), 
who sought to reinstate his kinsmen. = 


Ε 


- 
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and leaving the sons with her former husband. These marriages 
| ee he says, very numerous, and the result was, that nearly all 
t 16 Roman women in the Latin cities returned to their fathers, 
while only two Latin wives of Roman husbands returned to 
Latium.(*’) Dionysius does not explain how the Roman Senate 
was able to enforce a decree of this kind in the Latin cities, 
with which only a short truce existed, and against which the 
‘war was about to be renewed. 

§ 11 After the expiration of the year’s armistice, a great 
battle between the Romans and the Latins was fought at the 
lake Regillus, in the Tusculan territory.(**) As in the battle at 
which Brutus and Aruns Tarquin were killed, it was distin- 
guished by the personal part which the chiefs on each side took 
init. Like the heroes in the Ilad, they appear rather as com- 
batants than as captains.(*) According to Livy, the dethroned 
king Tarquin fought on the side of the Latins, and was personally 
engaged with Postumius, the Roman dictator, by whom he was 
wounded.('’) Dionysius(!*') censures Licinius Macer and Gellius 


(97) Dion. Hal. vi. 1. Ruperti remarks on this account: ‘ Fortasse hoc 
figmentum est hominis Greculi Romanis adulaturi.’ It seems however 
extremely improbable that any of the events which Dionysius relates were 
invented by him. In assigning causes, reasons, motives, and connexion, in 
dramatizing facts, and in fabricating speeches, he doubtless exercised an 
unlimited discretion. Dr. Schmitz, art. Dion sius, in Dr. Smith’s Dict. 
of Ane. Biogr., remarks that ‘it is a groundless assertion, which some 
critics have made, that Dionysius invented facts, and thus introduced 
direct forgeries into history.’ See above, vol. i. p. 245, n. 4. 


: (98) Nibby, Analisi, vol. iii. p. 9, places lake Regillus at a dried crater 
called Pantano Secco, four miles from Frascati. This however is a mere 
conjecture. Postumius the dictator is described by Dionysius as making a 
long harangue to his soldiers, which occupies four chapters ; vi. 6—9. 


᾿ς (99) On the personal conflicts of the generals at Regillus, see Niebuhr, 
Hist. vol. i. p. 557. 
(100) Tarquinius Superbus, quamquam jam etate et viribus erat gravior, 
| equum infestus admisit ; Livy, τὶ. 19. a 
τς (το) vi. 11. He designates them as οὐδὲν ἐξητακότες οὔτε τῶν εἰκότων 
᾿ οὔτε τῶν δυνατῶν. In c. 4, Dionysius mentions that some writers make Oct. 
¥ ilius, not the son-in-law of Tarquin, but the son of his son-in-law ; 
_ that is, his grandson. Mamilius is represented as the son-in-law of Tarquin 
both by Dionysius and Livy: see Dion. Hal. iv. 45; Livy i. 49; as well as 
| by Victor, de Vir. Ill. c.16; and it does not appear what chronological diffi- 
ey could have suggested the expedient of placing him a generation 
lower. The Maeband of the daughter of Tarquin IT. might well be present 
at the battle of Regillus, about the fifteenth year of the Republic. 
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for giving the same account ; he points out the improbabilit y 
a man aged ninety years taking part in such a conflict ; u 
substitutes Sextus and Titus, his two sons. Livy says nothin 
of Titus on this occasion: Sextus, according to his account, he 
been already killed at Gabii, at the time of his father's dethre 1 
ment. (!) Mamilius, the Latin general, and Titus Asbutius, th 
Roman master of the horse, challenge one another to pe sone 
combat, and are both wounded. Mamilius is at last killed b 
T. Herminius, the Roman lieutenant, who is himself mortall 
wounded while he is spoiling the dead body. Mareus Valerius) 
the brother of Publicola, likewise falls in the battle: the dictato; 
alone, of the chiefs on either side, escapes unhurt.?) Titus) 
Tarquin is described by Dionysius as wounded early in 
battle ; while Sextus, when he sees that the Romans are Ὁ 
torious, seeks death amidst the ranks of the enemy. From thi | 
great defeat, the Latins, according to the same historian, on i 
carried away 10,000 men out of 40,000 infantry and 300 

cavalry. (!™) 9 

At this battle, two youthful horsemen, larger and more beau: 

tiful than mortal men, were seen by Postumius, leading on th 
Roman cavalry, and driving the Latins before their spears. T 


(102) 1. 60. » 
(103) Ergo etiam preelium aliquanto quam cetera gravius atque atrocius — 
fuit. x on enim duces ad regendam modo consilio rem adfuere, sed suis: 
met ipsis ce Bae dimicantes, miscuere certamina; nec quisquam pro- | 
cerum ferme hac aut illé ex acie sine vulnere, preter dictatorem Romanum 
excessit ; Livy, ii. 19. : “᾿ 
(104) See Dion. Hal. vi. 2—12; Livy, ii. 19-20. Different circum 
stances with respect to this battle, and a different master of the horse, are | 


mentioned by Florus, i. 11: Apud Regilli lacum dimicatur diu marte vario, 
donee Postumius ipse dictator signum in hostes jaculatus est (novwm et i 
signe commentum), ut inde peteretur cursu. Cossus equitum magister ex- 
uere frenos imperavit (e¢ hoe novum), quo acrius incurrerent. is battle 
therefore furnishes Florus with two military origins. F rontinus, Strateg. 
ii, 8, § 1, probably with equal truth, attributes the origin of the custom of 
throwing a standard into the enemy’s ranks, in order to be recovered, to. 
Servius Tullius in a battle with the Sabines. See Livy, iii. 70, for an early 
mention of the same practice. The circumstance of taking off the horses’ 
bridles in this battle is also given by Victor, de Vir. Illustr. c. 16. Plu- 
tarch, Cor. 3, states that Coriolanus first served in this battle; and that he 
distinguished himself by saving the life of a wounded Roman, for which he 


received from the dictator a chaplet of oak. This is borrowed from the 
speech of Coriolanus to the Roman ambassadors, in Dion. Hal. viii. 29. 
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horsemen, of similar appearance, brought tidings of the victory 
'to Rome, and dismounted at the spring near the temple of 
Vesta, where they washed themselves after the fatigue of the 
day: they then disappeared, and could be nowhere found. On 
receiving next day the despatches of the dictator, with the 
‘account of the battle, the authorities in the city perceived that 
the horsemen who had appeared to Postumius, and those who 
‘had been seen in Rome were both the visible forms of the. 
| Dioscuri. ‘Of this miraculous apparition of the divine brothers 
‘in Rome, there are (says Dionysius) many evidences. These are 
486 temple of the Dioscuri, which was built by the city in the 
| forum, the place where the gods were seen; the fountain near it, 
| held sacred to them, and still called by their name; and costly 
| sacrifices, which the people annually celebrate, by the agency of 
| the principal knights, on the ides of Quintilis, the anniversary of 
| the victory. Besides these, there is after the sacrifice the procession 
of all those who receive a horse from the public, arranged in tribes 
and centuries, riding in military array, as if they were returning 
| from battle, crowned with olive branches, and habited in purple 
| trabew. Starting from a temple of Mars outside the city, they 
pass through the forum, in front of the temple of the Dioscuri, 
sometimes to the number of 5000, wearing the badges of honour 
received from the generals in battle ; they form a splendid sight, 
and one worthy of the greatness of the Roman empire. Such 
are the things said and done by the Romans, in relation to the 
alleged appearance of the Dioscuri; and hence we may learn 
how the men of that time were believed by the gods, with many 
other things of importance.’(!”) 


“o's? vi. 13. The appearance of Castor and Pollux at the battle is men- 
y Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 2: in nostra acie Castor et Pollux ex equis 
e visi sunt; and their appearance both at the battle and at Rome, in 
pee Disp. i. 12. Plutarch, ἜΣ 3, mentions both appearances, as well 
as the temple and fountain, and he states that the ides of J uly (Quintilis) 
are, for this reason, sacred to the Dioscuri. Florus, i. 11, says that Castor 
and Pollux appeared on white horses at the battle, and ‘that the dictator 
vowed them atemple. Victor, de Vir. Ill. c. 16, attempts to soften the 
el by saying that the dictator having seen two young men on white 
horses ; at "is battle, and not being able to find them, in order to confer 
military honours on them, assumed them to be Castor and Pollux, and built 
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§ 12 On the morrow of the battle, a Volscian army ar iv : 

ἴο assist the Latins, and the general attempts to deceive Postu 
mius; but the latter detects the stratagem, and the Volscian 
withdraw.() Shortly afterwards, envoys from the Latin citie 
come to Rome, protesting that the Latins had been misled by 
selfish demagogues, and supplicating, in the most earnest δῆς 
humble manner, that they may be received as allies and sub 
jects of the Romans. Hereupon a debate takes place in t a 
Senate: Larcius advises a simple renewal of the treaty with th 
Latins, as it existed before the war. Servius Sulpicius recom- 
mends the confiscation of half their territory, and its occu. 
pation by Roman colonists: a still severer course is counselled 
by Sp. Cassius: he wishes that their towns should be razed tc 
the ground, and that the population should be treated like that 
of Alba.) The Senate decide in favour of the proposition ©: 


them atemple. Frontinus, Strat. i. 11, § 8, goes one step farther—for he 
describes it as a pious fraud of Postumius. ‘A. Postumius prelio, quo cum 
Latinis conflixit, oblaté specie duorum in equis juvenum, animos suorum 
erexit, Pollucem et Castorem adesse dicens, ac sic proelium restituit.’ The 
victory of the Romans at the battle of Regillus is attributed to the assist- 
ance of Castor and Pollux, by Val. Max. i. 8,§ 1. Compare Ovid, Fast. 
i. 707 ; Minue. Felix,c.7; Latinus Pacatus, in Paneg. c. 39. : 

Plutarch, A2mil. Paul. 25, adds another marvel belonging to this 
legend; namely, that when the divine brothers announced the news of 
the victory, they laid their hands on the beard of one man who appeared to 
doubt the report, and, in confirmation of its truth, changed its colour from 
black to red: whence he received the name of Ahenobarbus. This story is 
intended to account for the name of the important family of the Ahenobarbi 
to which the Emperor Nero belonged. Suet. Ner. i. tells the story, but ix 
general terms, and without referring it to the battle of Regillus. It may be 
observed that Castor and Pollux are supposed to appear at Rome beforé 
there was time for a mortal horseman to ring the news of the victory from 
the field of battle. Concerning the temple of the Dioscuri, which was called 
the temple of Castor, see Becker, vol. i. p. 222, 298. Livy, who dislike 
supernatural incidents, makes no mention of the appearance of the divin 
brothers, and merely says that the dictator vowed a temple to Castor, ii. 2( 
the dedication of which he mentions in a subsequent year; 6. 42. A jok 
of M. Bibulus, the colleague of Julius Cesar in the edileship, refers to t 
temple. He said that his case resembled that of Pollux; for that as th 
temple of the two divine brothers was called only the temple of Castor, ὃ 
the edileship, at their joint expense, was called the edileship of Cesar; Sue 
Cesar, 10; Dio Cass. xxxvii. 8. ἜΝ 

(106) Dion. Hal. vi. 14-17, Livy, ii. 22, mentions the intention of tl 
Volscians to send succours to the Latins, and of the haste of the dictator ' 
engage with the Latins before the Volscian army could arrive. " 


(107) Concerning the treatment of Alba, see above, c. xi. § 16. Ἢ Ὁ 
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ius, making certain conditions with respect to the release of 
ners, the restoration of fugitives, and the expulsion of the 
“‘Tarquinian exiles. ‘Tarquin himself, being excluded from the 
neighbouring states, flies to Cumez, where he obtains an asylum 
from Aristodemus Malacus, and in a short time dies there at an 
advanced age. After his death nothing more is heard of the 
attempts of the Tarquinian family to recover the throne of 
Rome. These later events are given according to the narrative 
of Dionysius.('°*) Livy says nothing of the Latin embassy; and 


he separates the death of Tarquin from the battle of Regillus by 


four years,(1°) according to the account which he follows, and 


by one year according to the other account. The battle of 
Regillus is placed by Dionysius in the consulship of Postumius 
and Virginius, 496 B.c., whereas it is placed by Livy three years 
earlier, in the consulship of Albutius and Veturius, 499 B.C. 
Livy however mentions that according to some of his authorities, 
the battle fell in the consulship of Postumius and Virginius: 
adding that Postumius abdicated his consulship and was made 
dictator, because the fidelity of his colleague was suspected ; by 
which is probably meant that he was supposed to be a partisan 
of the Tarquins.(°) A different reason for the appointment of 
Postumius is assigned by Dionysius, and no suspicion is cast by 
him upon the loyalty of Virginius.(") 

§ 13 The entire narrative of the first period of the consular 
government, during the contest with the exiled party, down to 
the death of Tarquin, is so destitute of external attestation, and 
presents so many internal difficulties of incoherence and impro- 


3 (108) Dion. Hal. vi. 18-21. In vii. 2, he mentions the Roman exiles at 
Cum who escaped with king Tarquin, ἐκ τῆς τελευταίας μάχης. This 


τελευταία μάχη is the battle of Regillus. 


_ (109) Cicero appears, like Livy, to conceive Tarquin as passing some 
me in exile at Cumex. ‘Is quum restitui in regnum nec Veientium nec 
atinorum armis potuisset, Cumas contulisse se dicitur, inque ed urbe senio 


᾿ et egritudine esse confectus ;’ Tusc. Quest. 11, 12. 
(110) Hoe demum anno ad Regillum lacum pugnatum, apud quosdam 


io; A. Postumium, quia collega dubie fidei fuerit, se consulatu abdi- 


| easse: dictatorem inde factum; Livy, ii. 21. 
__(tr1) Dion. Hal. vi. 2, says that all were of opinion that an irrespon- 


1 


Bible chief was required by the emergency. 
‘VOL. τι. | D 
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bability, that it is scarcely possible to select any portion of it a 
worthy of credit. eo 
No event in Roman history was more celebrated than the 
execution of the sons of Brutus by their father.@”) It was) 
doubtless believed at an early time, and was quite consistent 
with the stern enforcement of legal justice, regardless of privat τ 
feelings, which distinguished the early Romans.('¥) Such an 
event could not fail to make a deep impression upon the contem=_ 
porary generation, and was likely to live long in the popular 
memory. But on what authority it was recorded by the first 
Roman chroniclers, we cannot now discover. ἘΠῚ 
The popular distrust of Collatinus, merely on account of his 
bearing the name of Tarquin, seems absurd ; particularly as the 
outrage upon his wife and its tragic ending, which were the 
apparent motives of his election to the consulate, were sufficien 
to prevent him from inclining to the Tarquinian cause. 
reason assigned by Dionysius does not supply any satisfactory 
explanation, and seems moreover an expedient of his own. The 
distrust of Valerius is not much more intelligible—Livy attri- 
butes it partly to the fickleness of the people.(!) Altogether, 
the existence of a Tarquinian party at Rome, and in exile, is 
irreconcilable with the received account of Tarquin, whose rule 
is described as equally hated by rich and poor, by patricians anc 
plebeians.(""*) | | 
The minute details which accompany the narrative of Diony 
sius for the first year of the Republic could not have been de 
rived either from contemporary records or from oral tradition 
and whether due to him or to some previous writer, show tha 


(112) Ῥωμαῖοι γὰρ οὐ τοσοῦτον ἔργον οἴονται ἹΡωμύλου γενέσθαι τῆς πόλε 
τὴν ἵδρυσιν, ὅσον Βρούτου τὴν κτίσιν τῆς πολιτείας καὶ κατάστασιν ; Plut 
Public. 6. Plutarch describes the lictors stretching the sons of Brutus o 
the pod (ἐπὶ τοὔδαφος) in order to behead them; which, it seems, we 
the Roman mode of decapitation. — 

(113) Compare the remarks of Dionysius, in viii. 79, with reference t 
the case of Cassius. [ 

(114) Consuli deinde, qui superfuerat, wt sunt mutabiles vulgi animi, e 
favore non invidia modo, sed suspicio etiam cum atroci crimine orta; Liv} 
i 


ii. 7. 
(115) See Dion. Hal. iv. 41-4; Livy, i. 49. ait 
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invention has been actively employed in this part of the history. 
he commencement of the Republic likewise formed an era to 
which the origins of various institutions were assigned. Valerius 
Antias reported that the first secular games were instituted by 
Valerius Publicola, after the expulsion of the kings ;('!°) and 
the same date is given to the assumption of seven jugera as the 
Measure of land for a plebeian.(') The variations in the ac- 
counts of the regulations respecting the fasces likewise prove 
‘that they were traced at random to the first consuls, as other 
ancient institutions were attributed to the kings!) The ac- 
counts of the Valerian laws are not clear or consistent :(}}) 
though Niebuhr considers them beyond a doubt.(??°) 

According to the received history, P. Valerius is substituted 


for Collatinus, and therefore is for a time the colleague of 


Brutus; but Brutus is succeeded by Sp. Lucretius, who lives 
only a few days, and Lucretius is succeeded by Horatius.(!*!) 
Horatius therefore is never the colleague of Brutus, though they 
were both consuls in the first year. Polybius however speaks of 
the first treaty with Carthage as having been made in the time 
of the first consuls, L. Junius Brutus and M. Horatius, by 
whom the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter was consecrated.('**) 
He does not indeed give the names of the consuls as if they 
were a part of the inscription; but from whatever source he 
took them, they imply a different account of the first consulship 
from that followed by our historians. The dedication of the 
Capitoline temple was, according to Livy and Plutarch, per- 
formed by Horatius alone, after the death of Brutus, and without 
his colleague Valerius.(*) Dionysius and Tacitus place it two 


Pais) Ap. Censorin. de D. N. c. 17; Krause, p. 276. 
(117) Hee autem mensura [septem jugera] plebi post exactos reges 
ata est; Plin. N. H. xviii. 4. A division of public land among the 
9 in the first consulship is mentioned by Dion. Hal. y. 13. 


Loe (118) Above, 2, 12. (119) Above, n. 41. 


(120) Lect. vol. i. p. 114. 
(221) Dio Cass. xlvi. 49, remarks that both Brutus and Collatinus died 


é their year ot office. 
> (122) iii. 22. (123) Livy, ii. 8; vii. 3; Plut. Publ. 14. 
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years later, in the consulship of Valerius and Horatius A Ge) 
that neither of these accounts agrees with the statement of Poly 
bius. The battle of Arsia, with its single combat of Brutus am 
Aruns Tarquin, in which both are killed, its divine voice issuin 
from the wood, and the nearly balanced numbers of the deac 
with the majority of one on the Etruscan side, to indicate defes 
cannot be considered as standing on any strong ground of interne 
evidence; and the account of the institution of the questors 1 
marked with that indistinct and fluctuating character whic 
belongs to the accounts of the origins of the other ancient magi 
tracies.(!”* ) | us 

The war with Porsena, in the form in which it is delivered t 
us, is not only replete with marvellous events (such as the defenc 
of the bridge by Cocles, and his subsequent escape, the adver 
ture of Mucius Sceevola, and the flight of Clelia and the othe 
virgins); but it has also the additional suspicious circumstanc¢ 
that several of the incidents in it appear to be monumental ¢ 
topographical legends. Thus statues of Cocles and Cleelia wer 
preserved at Rome; the latter was an equestrian statue, and 
stories of Porsena having given her a richly {caparisoned wa 
horse, and of her having swum on horseback across the Tibe: 
were doubtless intended to account for this fact.) <A pat 
of Cocles, leading to the Sublician bridge, was shown in th 
Augustan age.('*7) There was likewise at Rome a statue of Po 
sena himself, near the senate-house, in a simple and antique sty! 
of work.('5) The Mucia prata, near the Tiber, were referred 
C, Mucius, and his name Scovola, or left-handed, was explaine 


(124) Dion. Hal, v. 35. Tacit. Hist. iii, 72, says: ‘Pulsis regibi 
Horatius Pulvillus, iterum consul, dedicavit,’ 
(125) Above, p. 13. 
(126) Above, p. 19, n. 66. 
(127) Coclitis abscissos testatur semita pontes. 
Prop. iv. 11, 63. 
This verse of Propertius contains a simple expression of the popu 


idea that a name, or a legendary story connected with a place, is a proof 
the fact which it professes to icles F a 


(128) Plut. Publ. 19. ; " 
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the loss of his right hand in the fire.(’°) The feat of Cocles 
mes less marvellous in the version of Polybius, who describes 
as losing his life in the defence of the bridge, instead of 
ming safely across the Tiber, in the midst of a storm of 
welins.(8°) But whether Polybius. had, at the time when he 
wrote, access to some more authentic version of this war, or 
whether he extracted the marvellous portion, and reduced it to 
the ordinary standard of probability, by an arbitrary rationalizing 
process, we have no means of deciding. The symbolical sale of 
the goods of Porsena doubtless took its origin in some historical 
fact ; but how it was connected with the war of Porsena, the 
historians of the Augustan age could not clearly explain.(!) 
Another marvellous story associated with this war, is the prodigy 
of the clay chariot swelling in the fire at Veii ; which is mani- 
festly a legend of the Capitoline temple.(**) 

According to the received accounts of this war, Porsena 
undertakes it in order to restore Tarquin to the throne from 
which the Romans had expelled him;(**) and he abandons it, 
from the fear of assassination, which had been inspired into him 


__ (129) ‘ Le surnom de Scevola, qui distinguoit une branche de la famille 
fucia, aura pu donner lieu d’inventer une circonstance, qui pouvoit faire 
ΓΟ, qu'elle descendoit de cet ancien Mucius. On ignoroit l’origine de ce 
surnom ;’ Beaufort Diss. p.257. Niebuhr appears to suggest seriously that 

16 loss of his right hand prevented Mucius from being consul; vol. i. p. 545. 


i (130) Polybius says that he threw himself into the river with his arms, 
and was drowned. He does not name the war in which the exploit was 
performed; vi. 55. Niebuhr censures the ‘stupidity’ of Dionysius for re- 
_ presenting Cocles as lamed for life by the wound of a javelin in his thigh, 
and he praises Livy for keeping clear of such ‘ wretched absurdities ;’ Hist. 
Vol. i. n, 1204. But the lameness of Cocles was mentioned by other writers : 
‘it was used as a means of accounting for the erection of his statue in the 
temple of Vulcan, the lame god: anda saying of his on the subject was re- 
peated. See above, p. 14, n. 40. 
__ (131) Niebuhr has another conjectural explanation of this custom, dif- 
ferent from that given by the ancient writers; Hist. vol. i. p. 550. 
_ (132) Above, p. 16. 
__ (433) According to Dion. Hal. y. 21, Porsena promised Tarquin either 
to restore him to his throne, or to recover his property. Livy says that the 
arquins implored Porsena to replace the feat of their family on his throne. 
Porsena tum regem esse Rome, tum Etrusce gentis regem, amplum Tuscis 
-Tatus, Romam infesto exercitu venit ;’ ii. 9. Similar statements are made 
_ by Florus, i. 10; Eutrop.i.11; Victor de Vir. Ill. c.11; Plut. Publ. 16. 
_ Virgil likewise represents the restoration of Tarquin as the object of Por- 
Sena’s attack on Rome :— 
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by the hardihood of Mucius, and his threat of the imaginar 
band of three hundred conspirators. There are however som 
acts of romantic generosity on both sides: Valerius returns th 
hostages, who had escaped from their guards—but Porsena, a 
the other hand, is indignant at the treachery of the Tarquins ἢ 
trying to intercept them—and he likewise admires the heroism 
of Clelia; returns the hostages, and finally gives to the Roman 
the territory which they had won from the Veientes and he 
restored to them. Altogether the facility with which Porsen 
desists from the siege, abandons the cause of the Tarquins, an 
grants advantageous terms to the Romans, are unexplained in th 
received account, by grounds which savour of reality, and whi 

resemble such as occur in authentic contemporary history ΤῈ 
counted by eye and ear witnesses.(34) Hence also insulate 
notices respecting this war, which lead to a totally differer 
view of its termination, are the more deserving of atter 
tion. Tacitus speaks of Rome as having been surrendere 
to Porsena, and taken by the Gauls;(*°) and it has been sup 


Nec non Tarquinium ejectum Porsena jubebat 
Accipere, ingentique urbem obsidione premebat : ! 
Aineade in ferrum pro libertate ruebant.— Ain. viii. 646-8. _ 


Orosius, in the following passage, faithfully reproduces the meaning of th 
earlier writers: ‘Porsena rex Etruscorum, gravissimus regii nominis suffre 
gator, Tarquinium manu ingerens, tribus continuis annis trepidam urber 
terruit, conclusit, obsedit ; et nisi hostem vel Mucius constanti urende mz 
nus patientid, vel virgo Clelia admirabili transmeati fluminis audacié pe 
movissent, profecto Romani compulsi fuissent perpeti, aut captivitaten 
hoste insistente superati, aut servitutem, recepto rege subjecti;’ 11. 5. 
Cicero, Tuse. Quest. iii. 12, who speaks of the inability of the Veiente 
and Latins to restore Tarquin, appears, as Niebuhr, vol. i. p- 541, remark 
to consider the war of Porsena as a war of conquest, and not as intended t 
reinstate the banished king on his throne. It is however possible th 
Cicero may have made the omission from inadvertence, or he may have co; 
founded Veii and Clusium. | 
_ (134) The note of Servius, on Aun. xi. 134, contains a story of friendI 
intercourse between the Romans and Etruscans during the war of Porsena 
‘ Apud majores magus erat cura fidei, adeo ut induciis factis colloqui soli 
essent duces populi Romani cum hostium ducibus, summaque severite 
vindicatum, si injuriam se passos quererentur : denique obsessa urbe a Ta 
quinio, inter Porsennam et Romanos factis induciis, cum ludi circenses : 
urbe celebrarentur, ingressi hostium duces curuli certamine contendere1 
et victores coronarentur.’ τ ΒΝ 
(135) Hist. 1}. 72. The explanation of the word potuissent in this 
sage, given by Niebuhr, vol. i. n. 1213, is doubtless correct. Tacitus wit 
lates a canon of style, laid down by Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 5, § 7. .* 


[ 
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posed that a trace of this surrender is to be found in the gift of 
an ivory throne, and other badges of royalty, which the Roman 
Senate, according to Dionysius, sent to Porsena, after his de- 
parture from Rome, but which this historian conceives as a 
purely complimentary donation.(**) Pliny moreover speaks of 
having read the treaty granted by Porsena to the Roman people, 
after the expulsion of the kings; which contained a prohibition 
of the use of iron otherwise than in agriculture.(!*’) If the 
treaty with Carthage made in the first year of the Republic was 
extant in the time of Polybius, there is no reason why a treaty 
with Porsena should not have been preserved to the time of 
Pliny. Assuming therefore the copy which Pliny read to have 
been authentic,(!**) the prohibition which he reported implies that 
the Romans had been disarmed by their conqueror, and that their 
- condition was one of political dependence and helplessness. 
Nothing can show in a more striking manner the unsatis- 
factory state of our information respecting the early history of 
_ the Republic, than that our knowledge of a treaty, which places 
the war of Porsena in a light wholly different from that in which 
it is presented by all the historians, should be derived exclusively 
from a single casual allusion in the Natural History of Pliny. 


I nee ; : 
What authorities respecting the war of Porsena Tacitus could have 


followed, and whether he meant the ‘surrender’ of the city to Por- 


(136) v. 35. See Beaufort, p. 241; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 548. Livy, 
x. 16, represents the Samnites, in 296 B.c., as reminding the Etruscans of 
their former successes against the Romans: ‘ Nihil abesse, si sit animus 
Htruscis, qui Porsene quondam majoribusque eorum fuerit, quin Romanos, 
omni agro cis Tiberim pulsos, dimicare pro salute su4, non de intolerando 
Ttalix regno, cogant.’ 

(137) In feedere quod expulsis regibus populo Romano dedit Porsenna, 
nominatim comprehensum invenimus, ne ferro nisi in agricultura uterentur; 
W. H. xxxiv. 39. Concerning a similar humiliation of the people of Israel 
by the Philistines, see 1 Samuel, xiii. 19—22, cited by Dr. Arnold. Nie- 
buhr, ib. p. 548, says that the state of Rome at this time would be described 
by the words " Arma adempta, obsidesque imperati,’ if the historian were 
speaking of atown which had submitted in the same manner tothe Romans. 

(38) Beaufort says of this treaty: ‘Pline appuye ce qu'il dit, d’une 
4 authentique qu'il a lue et examinée lui-méme. On ne peut donner de 
garant plus sir, et on ne peut avec raison révoquer en doute un fait appuyé 

sur une pareille preuve ;’ Diss. Ὁ. 244. Niebuhr’s remark is: ‘Pliny saw 
the treaty, but where, is uncertain ; a tablet probably did not exist, but he 

may have found it in Etruscan books ;’ Lect. vol. i. p. 118. 
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sena to be interpreted literally, it is difficult to decide. Beaufor 
thinks that Tacitus would not have affirmed such a fact without 
good authority ; and conjectures that the ground upon which he 
relied was the treaty cited by Pliny.() It is possible 
Rome may have surrendered to Porsena, and that it may hav 
been compelled to submit to the hard condition of disarming its 
population, and using iron only for agriculture. But if these 
events happened, their connexion with the series of facts delivered 
to us as the history of the time is undistinguishable. Porsena 
is described as instigated to the war against Rome by Tarquin 
and as attacking the Romans in order to compel them to replace 
Tarquin on his throne. If he reduced the Romans to submission 
why did he not restore Tarquin? To this question no sati 

factory answer can be given; for conjectures as to possible 
reasons why he might have changed his mind, do not remove 
the difficulty.(') Besides, if the Romans had been brought 80 


* 


(139) ‘Tacite est un auteur trop P pions et trop exact, pour qu’on 
pointe croire qu il ait avancé un fait de cette nature sans de bons garans. 
1 ne lui avait sans doute donné place dans son histoire, qu’aprés sétre 
bien convaincu de la vérité. Peut-étre étoit-ce quelque piéce originale, 
qui jusqu’’ son temps étoit demeurée enseyelie dans la poussiére, ou il 
ayoit puisé la connoissance d’un fait, qui avoit été ignoré par tous les 
historiens qui l’avoient précédé. « Ce qui confirme cette conjecture, 
c'est un traité que Pline cite, o& nous trouvons de quoi appuyer ce que 
dit Tacite. . . . C’est apparemment dans ce traité que Tacite s’étoit 
instruit de la verité, et qu’outre la condition insérée, qui désarme les 
Romains, il y avoit d’autres articles, par lesquels on voyoit clairement que 
ce roi avait pris la ville.’ Dissertation, p. 239. 


(140) The objection adverted to in the text is stated, and answered by 
Beaufort: ‘Mais, pourroit-on dire, si Porsenna obligea les Romains de se 
rendre ἃ lui, et se vit en état de leur donner la loi, d’ot vient ne rétablit 
il pas Tarquin sur le tréne? Car tous les historiens conviennent, que c¢ 
fut Ἰὰ le seul motif qui lui fit prendre les armes contre les Romains. 
nest pas fort difficile de répondre & cette objection. Le prétexte, qui 
Porsenna prit pour faire la guerre aux Romains, fut en effet le rétablisse 
ment de Tarquin, et c’en était un fort specieux, que de prendre en main 
cause d’un roi allié, qui se voyait depouillé de son royaume. Mais o 
connait assez la coutume des princes de colorer leurs desseins de sembla 
bles prétextes, et de les faire servir ἃ l’avancement de leurs propres affaires 
Peut-étre Porsenna se voyant maitre du sort des Romains, aima-t-il mieu: 
en faire ses sujets, et tirer lui méme avantage de cette guerre, que de le 
remettre sous la domination de Tarquin. Pewt-etre aussi que voyant ls 
grande aversion qu’ils témoignaient & subir un joug, qu’ils venaient ἃ 
secouer, il craignit de révolter une nation Labsalaaieds féroce, et de Is 
rendre intraitable, s'il paraissait trop ferme la-dessus. Peut-etre enfin 
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low by Porsena, as to give up their arms, why did not the Latins, 
lately their subjects, and shortly afterwards their mortal enemies, 
crush them in their weakness, and give them their deathblow ? 
Why did not other neighbouring nations, with which they had 
been at war, why did not the Veientes, or the Sabines, or the 
Volscians, fall upon them at a moment when they were defence- 
less and undefended? In the first year of the Republic, the 
Romans, as we learn from the treaty with Carthage, were the 
‘masters of many of the Latin cities, and the latter were their 
‘subject allies. Is there anything in the relations of a para- 
mount state and its dependent cities in antiquity, which would 
lead us to expect forbearance, when such an opportunity pre- 
sented itself? No trace of any serious blow inflicted upon 
Rome can be found in the history of the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the expedition of Porsena. She defeats the Sabines, 
takes some towns, and in a few years defeats the whole Latin 
confederacy, at the battle of Regillus. If the entire Roman 
nation had been disarmed by a foreign enemy in the second or 
third year of the Republic, it is impossible that the progress of 
the Roman power, and the success of the Roman arms, could 
have been, as they are described to us, in the twelve years fol- 
lowing ; especially as Rome must be conceived as having fallen 
from a lofty height of power, and as obnoxious to the vindictive 
feelings which are inspired by the exercise of an imperial rule 
over subject communities. Unless we are to suppose, not 
only that the details and circumstances, but that the whole 
course and tenor of the early history of the Republic, 
are fictitious, the gradual and unchecked advance of the ~ 
military power of Rome, and the death of Tarquin in banish- 
th 


= yoyant l’extréme répugnance que les Romains témoignaient de se 
remettre sous un joug, dont ils connaissaient toute la pésanteur, et qu’ils 
16 faisaient pas difficulté de se soumettre ἃ sa domination, pourvad qu'il. 
_ te rétablit pas celle des Tarquins, il ne crut pas devoir négliger une con- 
᾿ gucte si avantageuse, et se mit peu en peine de mécontenter ces princes.’ 
_ Dissertation, p. 245. Niebuhr reflects upon Beaufort for limiting his 
criticism to merely negative results, vol. i.n. 1216; but this passage, at 

east, is written in the spirit of conjectural πὸ τι ὰν which pervades the 


hi ef part of Niebuhr’s work. See above, vol. i. p. 9, n. 23. 
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ment, without having been ever restored to his throne, are fac 
deserving of credit; and these facts are irreconcilable with thé 
supposition that Rome was subjugated by Porsena. i) tei 

Niebuhr finds a confirmation of the reports as to the humili 
ation of Rome by Porsena, in a comparison of the stateme t 
respecting the number of the tribes.(*4) Twenty-one tribes ar : 
mentioned by Livy in the year 495 B.c., shortly after the battlé 
of Regillus,(*#*) and the same number is mentioned by Dionysr 
in the year 491 Βα 5) The number thirty was named by som 
of the ancients for the tribes of Servius ;() whence Niebuk 
infers that Porsena mulcted the Romans of a third part of the 
territory. Livy however only mentions the four city tribes in th 
time of Servius,(*) and we do not know what he supposed th 
entire number to have been. His words imply that the numbe 
of twenty-one for the tribes was voluntarily established in th: 
year 495 B.C., after the battle of Regillus, and without any 
reference to the war of Porsena.(*) Even if the numbe 
of twenty-one for the tribes in 495 B.c. rests on credible contem 
porary evidence (of which we have no warrant), we have nothing 
to assure us that the number of thirty for the tribes of Serviu 
is authentic. But the emptiness of: Niebuhr’s explanation i 
conclusively proved by the fact that, according to Livy, th 
number of twenty-one tribes remained unchanged till 38 
B.C., more than a century afterwards.?47) Now the effects c 
Porsena’s war were, as Niebuhr himself supposes, speedil 


(141) Hist. vol. i. p. 419, 598, n. 13824; Lect. vol. i. p. 118. ee 
(142) Livy, ii. 21. (143) Dion. Hal. vii. 64. . 
(144) See Dion. Hal. iv. 15; and above, vol. i. p. 487. Compar 
Becker, ii. 1, p. 167. This number is made up of four city tribes az 
twenty-six country tribes. 
(145) i. 43. vee: ' 
(146) See Becker, ii. 1, p. 168, who rejects Niebuhr’s explanation. 
,, (147) Livy says that in this year, three years after the burning of t] 
city, four tribes of hew citizens were added: ‘eeque viginti quinque tribuu 
numerum explevere ;’ vi. 5. Niebuhr supposes that the district of Sep# 
pagt, which is stated to have been voluntarily restored by Porsena to tl 
Romans, (aboye, p. 21,) was only in fact recovered by them at the cor 


clusion of the forty years’ t 7 : . | Ὁ 
ol. ii, p. 206.» 2°8*® truce with the Veientes, in 474 5.6. “His 
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obliterated ; and it is reasonable to suppose that if the number 
of tribes was diminished on acccount of the loss of territory, the 
number would have been increased to its former complement as 
soon as the territory was recovered.('*) 

The war of Porsena, though its details are variously reported 
by Dionysius, Livy, and the other historians, is uniformly de- 
scribed by them as terminating in a manner advantageous and 
honourable to Rome. There is every reason for believing that 
this account was derived from Fabius Pictor and the other early 
historians: out of what materials their narrative was constructed, 
we have no means of determining ; but it probably stood on as 
firm a basis as the other accounts of the early period of the Re- 
‘public. It seems unlikely that Tacitus (who cannot be supposed 
to have made any special researches into the primitive history) 
should have had access to information respecting the war of Por- 
sena, which was unknown to Dionysius and Livy.(*) If the 
treaty cited by Pliny was an authentic monument, and if its 


(148) Plutarch, in his Questiones Romana, c. 18, proposes the ques- 
tion: ‘ Why did many of the wealthy Romans pay a tithe of their property 
to Hercules?’ Of this question he advances several conjectural solutions, 
in an interrogative form. First, he says, was it because Hercules, when 

he was at Rome, sacrificed a tenth part of the oxen of Geryones? (See 
above, vol. i. p. 289.) Next, he asks, was it because Hercules liberated 
the Romans from the tithe which they had paid to the Etruscans?P 
Niebuhr, ib. p. 547, first assumes that the second solution rests on a posi- 
tive fact, and he then proceeds to refer the tribute of the tenth to this 
: riod; the Hercules who emancipated the Romans, meaning, in this 
context, their own prowess. It seems far more probable however that 
Plutarch refers to some mythical story, like that of the oxen of Geryon ; 
and with regard to the proposed interpretation of Hercules, it is sufficient 
to refer to the sound canon, laid down by Niebuhr himself in his Lectures : 
‘It is a very dangerous thing to seek for allegories in historical statements, 
and then to presume to derive from them historical facts ;’ vol. i. p. 55. 
Eyen however if the allegorical interpretation is admitted, the reference of 
the alleged fact to the war of Porsena is wholly gratuitous. 
__ (149) Niebuhr seems to assume that some ancient annals once existed, 
lich contained an account of the war with Porsena different from that 
given by Dionysius and Livy. ‘The narrative (he says, of this war) which 
since the loss of the ancient annals, has chanced to acquire the character 
of a traditional history, relates,’ &c.; vol. i. p. 541. Lower down however 
een that the annalists fabricated certain portions of the narrative.’ 
*To account for this, the annalists devised certain predatory expeditions on 
8 left bank ; and then, to supply the dearth of action and do honour to 
ir ancestors, they further mvented a stratagem of the consuls, by 
which the Etruscans are drawn into a snare, and suffer considerable loss ;’ 


- 
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contents are correctly described to us, we can only say, that not 
only the received account of the war of Porsena, but the subse- 
quent course of the history, is wholly irreconcilable with 
provisions. 

The attack of Aruns Porsena upon the Latin town of Aricia, 
and its defence by the Cumans, are closely connected with the 
history of Aristodemus Malacus, whose expedition to Aricia is 
described by Dionysius as affording the means by which he 
made himself despot of Cume.(°) The expedition against 
Aricia is a link connecting Porsena’s war against Rome with 
the adventures of Aristodemus: the Etruscans who escape from 
their defeat before Aricia, receive a hospitable asylum in the 


ib. p. 544 Niebuhr’s conception of ‘annals’ seems to be fluctuating. 
See above, vol. i. p. 92—4. : 

The tomb of Porsena described by Varro, in Plin. N. H. xxxvi. 19, a 
pears to have been a real structure, the dimensions of which are greatly 
exaggerated in Varro’s description. See Miiller’s Etrusker, vol. ii. p. 224: 
Abeken, Mittelitalien, p. 244; Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 
vol. ii. p. 385. | Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 130, 551, Lect. vol. i. p. 115, con- 
siders the building as purely imaginary. 

Niebuhr seems to treat the war of Porsena as historical in substance, 
as containing a nucleus of fact; but as fictitious and poetical in its inci- 
dents and details. ‘Thus much we may assert (he says), that of this war, 
down to its end, not a single incident can pass for historical ;’ Hist. vol. i. 

. 551. In his Lectures, he remarks: ‘There may have been a historical 

orsena, who became mythical, like the German Siegfried, who has been 
transferred to a period quite different from the true one; or, on the other 
hand, there may have been a mythical Porsena, who has been introduced 
into history ; but we must deny the historical character of everything that 
is related about his war, which has an entirely poetical appearance ;’ vol. i. 
p. 116. He nevertheless regards the surrender of Rome to Porsena, the 
disarming of the people, the delivery of hostages, and the reduction in the 
number of tribes, as historical facts. In Hist. ib. p. 541, he says that ‘it 
15. a palpable forgery in Dionysius to make Ovtavyius Mamilius and the 
Latins take part with him [Porsena]:’ which assertion implies that Diony- 
sius had before him some authentic narrative of true facts. 

(150) See vii. 5-7. Dionysius says that the siege of Aricia took place 
twenty years after the archonship of Miltiades, in the 64th Olympiad: tha 
1s to say, twenty years after 524 B.c., which gives 504 8.c. as his date for 
this event. According to Fischer’s tables, the consulship of Valerius and 
Lucretius, under,which Dionysius places the war of Porsena, falls in 508 B.C, 
Dionysius describes the expedition of Aristodemus to Aricia, with great de- 
tail, as if he relied on some authentic witness. Plutarch however says the 
he was sent to assist the Romans against the Etruscans, who were at 
tempting to restore Tarquin to the throne; De Mul. virt. vol. ii. p. 232, e 
Tauchnitz. This statement occurs ina long narrative relating to the his 


tory of Aristodemus, and cannot be fairly ascribed to confusion, or error | 
memory, 


i 
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Roman territory, on account of the friendly relations then sub- 
‘sisting between the Romans and Porsena.(*!) Τὸ this event the 
name of the Views Tuscus was referred ; which was also derived 
from the settlement of Caeles Vibenna under the kings :("**) the 
topographical legend in this, as in other instances, fluctuating 
between different origins in events of remote history. 

The defeat of the Etruscans before Aricia is considered by 
Niebuhr to be a historical event ;(*) and he conjectures that 
their discomfiture by the Cuman power afforded the Romans, 
though disarmed, an opportunity of throwing off their Etruscan 
yoke, and to the hostages, with Clolia at their head, the means 
of escape.(!**) This hypothesis however is a mere guess ; it is 
inconsistent with the accounts of the war which have been pre- 
served from antiquity, and it cannot be received as historical. 

The numerous and wide discrepancies between Dionysius and 
Livy in this part of the history have been already pointed out, 
and need not be here enlarged upon. The Sabine war, which 
Dionysius spreads over four years, and describes with minute- 
ness, is in Livy contracted within very narrow dimensions. Both 
historians refer the arrival of Attus Clausus, the Sabine proge- 
nitor of the Claudian family, to this period.(*°) But the accounts 
of the origin of this distinguished stock varied ; some indeed 
traced it to a Clausus who fought against Alneas,('*®) or to a 


(151) Dionysius says that the Latin league sent ambassadors to Rome 
to complain that the Romans had assisted the Etruscans, the enemies of 
the Aricines, not only by giving a safe passage to their army through the 
Roman territory, but by furnishing them with supplies for war, and by 
harbouring the fugitives after their defeat; v. 61. 

(152) Above, vol. i. p. 508. 

4 (153) ‘The defeat of the Etruscans before Aricia is unquestionably his- 
torical. The victory of the Cumans, which led Aristodemus to the sove- 
reignty, was related in Greek annals ;’ Hist. ib. p. 550. To those who are 
not familiar with Niebuhr’s historical style, it may be right to remark, that 
the latter assertion is merely a hypothesis. 
(154) Hist. ib.; Lect. vol. i. p. 119. (155) Above, § 6. 
(156) Ecce, Sabinorum prisco de sanguine, magnum 
Agmen agens Clausus, magnique ipse agminis instar. 
Claudia nune a quo diffunditur et tribus et gens 
Per Latium, postquam in partem data Roma Sabinis. 
a. Jn. vii. 706—9. 
 Silius, viii. 412, has ‘ Therapnzo a sanguine Clausi,’ alluding to the sup- 
posed Lacedemonian origin of the Sabines. Above, vol. i. p. 435. 


| 
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Clausus who came to Rome at the suggestion of Titus Tatius, , 
the colleague of Romulus 10} variations which prove that ther ; 
was no certain knowledge on the subject. The first ovation 18. 
likewise referred to the Sabine war, but the origin of it is no | 
consistently narrated.('**) ἢ ἰ 

The long and detailed account of the creation of the office of 
dictator, and the appointment to it of T. Larcius, appears to ἶ 
belong to a class of fictions, of which we meet with many ex-_ 
amples in the early Roman history, and which we may call ὑγιές. 
tutional legends. The whole narrative of Dionysius is plainly 
a political drama, invented to explain the very peculiar institu-_ 
tion of the Roman dictatorship: the officer being supreme and © 
absolute, though for a limited time, the Senate being judges of © 
the necessity of the appointment, and the appointment being b Ἶ 
one of the consuls. The circumstance for which this narrative is” 
chiefly intended to account, is the appointment of so important 
an officer by a single consul. (159) We learn however from Livy that 
there was no uniform or well-authenticated report of the origin 
of the dictatorship in the early historians ; and that the causes — 
which led to the creation of the office, the name of the first dic-— 
tator, and the grounds for his selection, were variously related, : 
and therefore uncertain.() | 

The office of dictator, as it existed in the first three centuries — 
of the Republic, is a peculiarity of the Roman state, and pro-_ 
bably contributed greatly to reconcile its military and aggressive § 
character with the maintenance of its free institutions. Rome, — 


S 


(157) Patricia gens Claudia orta est ex Regillis, oppido Sabinorum. 
de Romam, recens conditam, cum magna clientum manu vit, 
auctore Tito Tatio, consorte Romuli; vel, a magis constat, Atta Atta Claudio, | 
gentis principe, "τῷ ΒΕΡΡ exactos sexto fere anno, a patribus in patricias — 
codptata; Suet. | 
(158) Above, p. 29, . . 
(159) See Becker, ii. 2, p.155—60. Becker, ib. p. 153, n., considers — 
the senatus-consultum mentioned by Dionysius as entirely his own fabrica- _ 
tion. Niebuhr’s account of the mode of appointing the dictator is more — 


(160) See above, Ὁ. 27, n. 98. 
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by her warlike policy, was perpetually exposing herself to serious 
s, to vindictive attacks, and to formidable combinations 
‘of injured neighbours: she was frequently staking all her for- 
/tunes on the cast of a single die. In order to give her the best 
‘chance of success at critical emergencies of this kind,(!") it was 
desirable that all the national forces should be collected and 
wielded by a single strong hand: without a dictator, she would 
probably have succumbed to a powerful foe in some moment of 
weakness, The danger of such an appointment consisted in the 
fear lest the dictator should convert his temporary into a per- 
petual office, should refuse to lay down his authority at the 
expiration of his appointed term, and should constitute himself 
a despot. The sense of public duty, and the force of constitu- 
tional opinion, and respect for the laws, sufficed in Rome to save 
the Republic from this danger, until the times when the existence 
_ of large standing armies, and the vast acquisitions of territory, had 
disorganized the ancient system of government.('®) The name 
| 


dictator is evidently the active substantive from dzcto, and alludes 
to the peremptory power of the office:(’) it was probably 


(161) Thus Appian, B.c., i. 3, says that the dictator was appointed 
ἐπὶ ταῖς φοβερωτάταις χρείαις. Other paresacs which assign this character to 
Re dictatorship are collected by Becker, ib. p. 154. Polybius, iii. 87, calls 

e dictator an αὐτοκράτωρ στρατηγός: making the military character of the 
office its prominent feature. lutarch, Camill. 18, speaking of the 
conduct of the Romans before the Battle of the Allia, says: καίτοι πρότερόν 
γε καὶ πρὸς ἐλάττονας ἀγῶνας εἵλοντο πολλάκις μονάρχους, οὺς δικτάτωρας 
καλοῦσιν, οὐκ ἀγνοοῦντες ὅσον ἐστὶν εἰς ἐπισφαλῆ καιρὸν ὄφελος μιᾷ χρωμέξγους 

γνώμῃ πρὸς ἀνυπεύθυνον ἀρχὴν ἐν χερσὶ τὴν δίκην ἔχουσαν εὐτακτεῖν. Volum- 
us is described by Livy, x. 21, as pointing out to an assembly of the 

ople, in 296 B.c., the necessity of taking effective measures against a 

ngerous confederacy of Etruscans, Samnites, Umbrians, and Gauls, and 

claring that if they are not prepared to elect the best general as consul, 
will himself instantly name a dictator. 


| (162) On the advantages of the Roman institution of a dictator, see 
| iavel, Disc. i. 34, and on the difference between the dictatorship and 
_ the decemvirate, ib. 35. 


| wet? See Becker, ib. p. 161-2. The Greek word δικτάτωρ, being bor- 
_ rowed from the Latin, pe not like ὕπατοι for consuls, translated, makes 
' δικτάτωρος, like the Latin, not δικτάτορος, according to the Greek analogy, 
ithe genitive case. The word δικτατωρεύω is used by Dio Cass. xliii. 1, 
ad the word δικτατωρεία, for dictatura, by Dion. Hal. vi. 22. The 
lictator was sometimes called magister populi, and this title was as- 
igned to him in the sacred books, Cic. Rep. i. 40, and other passages 
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an institution not peculiar to Rome, but common to other δὲ 
the hardy military republics of Latium and Southern Italy.(7% 
The appointment by the single consul was doubtless owing, not 
to the accidental cause mentioned by Dionysius, but to {πὲ 
military character of the office, and to the necessity of a sudde 

and uncontrolled choice for meeting an unforeseen danger. It 
is by no means improbable that the mode of appoimtment may 
have varied in early times: but all the accounts which have 
descended to us describe the appointment as made by a single 
consul or consular tribune. That a dictator appointed for formal 
and ceremonial purposes(®) should have abdicated as soon as 
his special functions were performed, is not extraordinary; but 
that so many dictators should have spontaneously laid dow 
absolute power, even at the moment of victory, and often befor 
their term of office was expired, is a remarkable proof of tht 
empire of law over the minds of the Romans, and of their fixes 
constitutional habits, even in early times.) If the Athenie 


in Becker, ib. p. 163. Becker considers this to have been the original nam 
of the office. Licinius Macer however conceived the officer to haye bee 
named dictator from the beginning ; Dion. Hal. v. 74. - 
(164) A dictator of the Latins was mentioned by Cato, Krause, p. 106 
Macer supposed the Romans to have borrowed the name of the office fron 
the Albans. The king elected in war by the magistrates among th 
Lucanians bore a close resemblance to the Roman dictator, both in th 
character of the office and the mode of election: Strabo, vi. 2, § 13. 
(165) Concerning the dictators of this class, see Becker, ib. Ὁ 175 ἢ 
(166) Dr. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 143, appears to me to b 
mistaken in supposing that the dictator was ‘liable, like the consuls, to ἢ 
arraigned, after the expiration of his office, for any acts of tyranny whic 
he might have committed during its continuance.’ The power of th 
dictator was originally absolute, and not subject to appeal; and sucl 
(notwithstanding the passage of Festus, optima lex, p- 198,) it probab 
always remained (see Becker, ib. p. 166—70). Considering the shortne 
of the term of office, this irresponsibility would have been nugatory, if 
had‘not been continuous. The security to the public was derived from th 
limited duration of the office ; not from any subsequent legal remedy agains 
the officer. Dionysius speaks of the dictator as αὐτοκράτορι καὶ ἀνυπευθύν 
χρώμενος ἐξουσίᾳ, vii. 56. Coriolanus is indeed described by Dionysix 
as having been made στρατηγὸς αὐτοκράτωρ of the Volscians, viii. 11, whie¢ 
corresponds to the Roman dictator. When Tullus Attius wishes afte 
wards to accuse Coriolanus before a Volscian assembly, he calls upon hit 
to resign his office and render an account of his generalship: ἐκέλευε, 
ἀποθέμενον αὐτὸν τὴν ἀρχὴν λόγον ὑπέχειν τῆς στρατηγίας; Vill. 57. hes 
words imply that the abdication of the office is a condition precedent 
rendering an account ; but the whole narrative is probably fictitious. 
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had reposed sufficient confidence in any of their leading states- 
men or generals, to induce them to invest him with dictatorial 
power at periods of national danger, it is possible that they 
might have maintained their Republic, first against Lacedzemon, 
and afterwards against Philip, and that this bright luminary of 
Greece might thus have been preserved for a longer time from 
extinction. The first dictator, Larcius, is described by Dionysius 
‘as behaving with remarkable moderation, as abstaining from all 
‘stretches of power, and as resigning his office before the six 
‘months had expired :(°7) thus serving as an ideal type of the 
‘conduct of subsequent dictators, who lived in an age of contem- 
‘porary registration, and of whom authentic historical accounts 


were preserved. 

The battle of the Lake Regillus, with its personal combats of 
the chieftains, and the marvellous appearance of the twin sons of 
Jupiter, resembles rather a battle in the Iliad, or in the romances 
of chivalry, than a conflict between two armies, on which great 
political interests depend. This character is well displayed in 
‘Mr. Macaulay’s ballad on this subject, where the incident of the 
r ivine brethren, in particular, is introduced with great poetical 
effect. In memory of this event, the mark of a horse’s foot, sup- 
‘posed to be that of Castor’s horse, was shown, in later times, on 
: .. rock near Regillus.() Small circular marks on the sand- 
‘stone, in parts of Herefordshire, are now called the prints of 
St. Elizabeth’s horse, with an explanatory legend; and Grimm 
‘mentions similar geological legends of marks upon rocks.('®) 
| The belief as to the appearance of Castor and Pollux at battles 
is doubtless of Grecian origin: thus they are said to have 
enabled the Locrians to conquer the Crotoniats in a great 
‘battle, and the news of the victory reached Lacedemon on the 


a δ᾽ 


4 same day.) The story of the twin gods bringing the news of 


_ (167) Compare the interesting remarks of Dionysius, v.77, upon the 
constitutional character of the Roman dictatorship. 

_ (168) Cie. de Nat. 1). iii. 5. 

(169) Deutsche Mythologie, Ῥ' 574, ed. 1.; above, vol. i. Ῥ. 350, n. 215. 
ο΄ (170) See Zenob. ii. 17, and the note in the Gdttingen edition. Another 


q version of the story is given in Strabo, vi. 1, ὃ 10, where Locri and Rhe- 
| ‘VOL. IL. E 
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the victory on the same day to Rome, and washing their hoi 86 
at the fountain of Juturna, was likewise told of the battle ὁ 
Pydna, at which Perseus was defeated by Ρ, Aimilius (17 ant 
the intelligence of the great victory of Marius over the Cimbri a 
the Campus Raudius, near Verona, is also reported to have bee 
divulged at Rome by the same divine informants.) Thes 
two battles are as historical, and as certainly took place, as th 
battles of Pavia, Blenheim, and Austerlitz. The connexion 6 
the marvellous story of Castor and Pollux with the battle 0 
Regillus does not therefore prove that the battle itself 18. 
fiction; the intrusion of marvellous incidents does not discrec 
the main story, where it rests upon clear contemporary ev 
dence.(17) 2 

Livy represents Tarquinius Superbus as having fought 
Regillus; and this, although Dionysius substitutes his son 
Titus and Sextus for him, was doubtless the received 
count. Both historians however describe him as flying t 
Cume for refuge after the battle, and dying there, shortly afte: 


gium (and not Croton) are the two contending states, and the news 
carried to Olympia, not Lacedemon. The story is told in explanation ¢ 
the proverb, ἀληθέστερα τῶν ἐπὶ Σάγρᾳ, and has no claim to be considere 
historical. For a story of two Messenians named Gonippus and Panorm 
who simulated the twin gods, see Pausan. iv. 27, § 1. 


(171) Οἷς. N. D. ii. 2; Florus, ii. 12; Val. Max. i. 8,§1; Plin. N. E 
vii. 22. The true account of the arrival at Rome of the news of the battle 
Pydna, is given in Livy, xlv. 1, and (from him) by Plut. Afmil. Paull. 

(172) Florus, iii. 3; Plin. ib. | 

(173) Niebuhr says of the Battle of Regillus: ‘This battle, as th 
into history, stands without the slightest result or connexion. The victo 
is complete: yet, after several years of inaction, a federal treaty sets i 
seal to the perfect independence and equality of the Latins ; the very po 
to decide which the battle was fought ;’ Hist. vol. i. p. 556. The batt 
of Regillus is represented both by Dionysius and Livy, as fought for 
purpose of restoring Tarquin to his throne, and of forcing him back πρὶ 
the Romans. Dionysius calls the war against the Latins ὁ rupavy 
πόλεμος---ὁ πρὸς τοὺς τυράννους συστὰς πόλεμος ; V. 70, Vi. 17, 21. ne i 
portant result of the battle is conceived to be, that this attemptis frustrate 
and that sag Sea is driven into exile at Cumz, where he dies. The Lat 
are likewise described by Dionysius as sending envoys to Rome, in ore 
to beg to be restored to their condition of subjects. See above, p. 32. The 
is no difficulty in connecting the Battle of Regillus with the received n 
rative; but it cannot be reconciled with the account of the treaty W 
Porsena in Pliny. + 
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wards, under the protection of Aristodemus the despot. They 
only differ- by one year as to the time of this event, placing it 
either in 496 or 495 B.c., about fourteen years after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings. If however we suppose him, according 
to the ordinary account, to have been the son of Tarquinius 
‘Priscus and Tanaquil, he would have been at least 110 years old 
at the time of his death: an age improbable in itself and quite 
inconsistent with the received accounts of his life.) The 
death of Tarquin at Cums is considered by Niebuhr as a certain 
historical fact; and we shall find the presence of members of 
the ‘Tarquinian party in that city alluded to in the subsequent 
history. Even however with respect to this event, the accounts 
were not uniform; for some histories represented him as ending 
his days with his wife at Tusculum, (!”) 

§ 14 The foregoing analysis shows that the received his- 
tory of the first fourteen years of the commonwealth has, like 
that of the regal period, a legendary character; and that the 

details and circumstances of the events are variously narrated, 

and appear to have been derived from an uncertain and fluc- 

tuating tradition. Still it might be possible that the main facts 

should rest on authentic contemporary registration: the nucleus 

of the history might be sound, though it might be invested with 
a fictitious covering. In order to determine how far there is 

any trace of the existence of a uniform series of events which, 
though meagre and scanty, might have served as a sure sup- 
port to the oral traditions, we will place in juxtaposition the 
principal occurrences, as they are arranged under the successive 
consulships by Dionysius and Livy, from the first to the four- 
teenth year of the Republic :— 


wef 144) See above, ch. xi. § 25, 38. In vi. 11, Dionysius says that Tarquinius 
| Superbus must have been 90 years old at the battle of Regillus ; this sup- 
_ poses him to be the grandson of Tarquinius Priscus; but if he is assumed 
be the son, and to have been 27 years old at his father’s death, he would 
uve been born in 606 B.c.,. and would have been 110 years old in 496 B.c. 
mpare Dion. Hal. iv. 7. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 1229, reckons his age 
δ 120 years. 

i (175) Eutrop.i.11. Above, p. 21, n. 70. 

τῷ E2 
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DIONYSIUS. 
1. Brutus and Collatinus. 
Brutus procures a decree of per- 


petual banishment against the Tar- 
quins. 


Conspiracy. Execution of the sons 
of Brutus. Accusation of the other 
conspirators, ; 

Collatinus is suspected and abdi- 
cates. Valerius succeeds. 


Battle with the Etruscans. Deaths 
of Brutus and Aruns Tarquin. 

Suspicions of Valerius, Sp. Lucre- 
tius and M, Horatius succeed Bru- 
tus. 


| 2. P. Valerius and T. Lucretius. 


A census. 
Nothing memorable in this year. 


3. P. Valerius and M. Horatius. 


War with Porsena, and peace con- 
cluded. : 
Dedication of the Capitoline tem- 


ple. 


4. Sp. Larcius and T. Herminius. 


The Romans are engaged in no 
war. 

Battle between the Etruscans and 
Aricines. | 


5. M. Valerius and P. Postumius. 
Sabine war, first year. (175) 


6. P. Valerius and T. Lucretius. 


Sabine war, second year. 
Attus Clausus comes to Rome. - 
Fidene is taken. 


ROME, FROM THE EXPULSION OF THE  [CHAP, 


LIVY. 
1. Brutus and Collatinus. 


Oath against the kings. j 
Senate filled up. Unpopularity « 
Collatinus—he chdionbes tia consu 
ship. Valerius succeeds. ν. 
onspiracy to bring back the Ta: 
quins, a 


The envoys from Tarquin arris 
Conspiracy discovered —and coi 
spirators punished. . 

Battle with the Etruscans. Dea 
of Brutus and Aruns Tarquin. 

Suspicions of Valerius. Sp.Lu 
tius and M, Horatius succeed B 


tus. 
Dedication of the Capitoline ten 


ple. | 
2. P.. Valerius and T. Lucretius. 


War with Porsena. 

Battle of the Etruscans against tl 
Aricines and Cumans. 

Tuscus Vicus founded. 


3. P. Lucretius and P. Valerius 
Peace made with Porsena. 


Tarquin goes to Tusculum. 


[These consuls do not occur 
Livy.] 


4. M. Valerius and P. Postumiu 
Sabine war. 


5. P. Valerius and T. Lucretiu ᾽ 


Attus Clausus comes to Rome. 


exten 


(1 16) Zonaras, vii. 18, agrees with Dionysius in making the Sabine w 
over this and the three followin 

two conspiracies in the two years next ensuing. He differs however fre 
both Dionysius and Livy, in placing the death of P.Valerius in the ye ve 
P. Valerius and T. Lucretius, and not in the following year. 


g years. 


He likewise mentions t 
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A DIONYSIUS. LIVY. 

r 7. Agrippa Menenius and P. 6. Agr. Menenius and P.Pos- 
ἢ Postumius. tumius. 

_ Sabine war, third year. Death of P. Valerius. 


᾿ς Death of P. Valerius. Pometia and Cora revolt. 
War with the Aurunci. 


8, Sp. Cassius and Op. Virginius. 7. Op. Virginius and Sp. Cassius. 


Sabine war, fourth year. Pometia is taken. 
Cameria is taken. 


9. P. Cominius and T. Larcius. (Π 8. P. Cominius and T. Lareius. 


Revolt of the Latin cities. Federal § Dispute with the Sabines. Fear 
assembly at Ferentina. The Aricines, of Sabine and Latin war. 
‘Fidenates, and Camerines urge the _ First dictator created—probably 
Latins against the Romans. aris TT. Larcius. 


-yoted against Rome. 
Conspiracy of slaves at Rome de- 
tected and punished. 
10. 3. Sulpicius and Μ᾽. Tullius. 9. S. Sulpicius and M’.Tullius. 
Fidene revolts. It is besieged. Nothing memorable in this year. 


Conspiracy at Rome (78) 


11. P. Veturius and P. Abutius. 10. P. Abutius and P. Veturius. 


Siege of Fidene continued. Siege of Fidene. 
Sextus Tarquin attacks Signia. Capture of Crustumeria. 
Revolt of Preneste to Rome. 
Battle of Regillus—Postumius is 
previously created dictator. 


(177) M. de la Curne, Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
tom. viii. p. 8363—71, attempts to reconcile the histories of Dionysius and 
Livy for the six years, beginning with the consulship of Cominius and Lar- 

, and ending with that of Postumius and Virginius, 501—496 B.c. In 
order to accomplish this object he transposes the order of the events nar- 
rated under the first three and the last three consulships in Livy, and 
conceives that by this transposition he makes the narrative of Livy agree 

ps that of Dionysius. He says: ‘ Lorsque j’ai voulu comparer ensemble 
_@e que Denys d’Halicarnasse et Tite Live ont dit de ces consulats, j’ai 
_ trouvé d’abord ces auteurs si différents l'un de l'autre, qu'il m’a paru im- 
te de les concilier.’ It is scarcely needful to remark that this har- 
| Monizing process is purely arbitrary, and amounts to a confession that the 
| two historians cannot be reconciled. 


ο΄ (178) A peculiar circumstance is mentioned by Dionysius under this 
Bice as all the appearance of having been preserved by contem- 


Ι 
| 
Ι 
: 
: 


registration. ‘ Manius Tullius (he says), one of the consuls, in the 
. man games, during the procession, fell from the sacred chariot in 
| the cireus, and died on the third day after the procession. Sulpicius was 
_ sole consul during the short remaining portion of the year;’ v.57. It is 
| difficult to conceive why such a circumstance as this should be mentioned 
if it had not been preserved from an authentic record made at the time. 

‘ a 
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DIONYSIUS. LIVY. 
12. ZT Larcius and Q. Clelius. 11. Q. Clelius and T. Lareius. 


Fidenz is taken. No event in this year. 
The Latins hold a federal assembly ; 
and send ambassadors to Rome. 
The Romans refuse redress and 
declare war. 
T. Larcius is appointed dictator. 
He prepares for war ; but a truce for 
a year is made with the Latin cities 
(v. 76). Larcius abdicates. ᾿ " 


13. A. Sempronius and M. Minucius. 12. A.Sempronius and M. Min ὃ 


The Latin truce continues (vi. 1). 
Measure respecting mixed mar- 

riages of Romans and Latins. 
| edication of the temple of Sa- § Dedication of the temple of Sa 
turn. turn. | 


΄ 


14. A. Postumius and T. Virginius, 18. A. Postumius and T. Virginius 


The year’s truce with the Latins [Battle of Regillus, according t 
expires (yi. 2). some authorities |, 
ostumius is made dictator. 
Battle of Regillus. 
Latin embassy. 
Treaty with the Latins renewed. 
Tarquin flies to Cume, and dies 
there in a few days. 
The war against the Tarquins is 
concluded 14 years after their ex- 
pulsion (vi. 21). 
14. Appius Claudius and P. 
ilius. 
Death of Tarquin at Cume. 

On comparing the preceding summaries of the accounts ὁ 
Dionysius and Livy, for this period of fourteen years, it will b 
perceived that, although there is in some respect a close agree 
ment, the discrepancies are too wide, too numerous, and too funda 
mental to admit of the supposition that there was in existenc 
a brief annalistic series of events, derived from authentic regi 
tration, and recognised as true by all historians. Even the lis 
of consuls do not altogether agree: for Larcius and Herminiu 
the consuls for the fourth year in Dionysius, are wanting i 


On the other hand, itis difficult to reconcile the preservation of an authent: 
record of so trivial a fact with the total uncertainty of the date of an eyel 
so important as the battle of Regillus. wry ΤΑ 
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Livy; and in the third year Livy has P. Lucretius, while Diony- 
sius has M. Horatius. In the principal events there is an ap- 
proximation to an agreement; but in the arrangement under 
years there is the widest variance; and it is impossible to 
suppose that the chronological Fasti which each historian fol- 
lowed, could have been derived from a common source, or could 
have been founded upon a record which assigned each battle, or 
war, or siege, or other leading event, to its proper consuls, Not 
only is there great discrepancy between the two historians, but 
each historian is not always consistent with himself: thus Diony- 
sius states that a truce is made with the Latins for a year, in the 
consulship of Larcius and Clelius—and yet he represents it as 
expiring in the second year afterwards. Livy, in stating the 
discordance of the testimonies respecting the year of the battle of 
Regillus, plainly avows the confusion of the authorities to be 
such as to render any certain chronological arrangement of 
events, for the early part of the Republic, impossible.(!”) 

The synchronism of Roman with Greek history is carefully 
marked by Dionysius, who from time to time states the name of 
the corresponding Athenian archon. Our most ancient com- 


parison is furnished by Polybius, who states that the first year of 
the Republic was twenty-eight years before the crossing of Xerxes 
into Europe: that is 28+480=508 B.c.('%°) According to 


Dionysius, the Tarquins were expelled in the year of Isagoras, (1*") 


(179) Tanti errores implicant temporum, aliter apud alios ordinatis 
magistratibus, ut nec, qui consules secundum quosdam, nec quid quoque 
anno actum sit, in tanta vetustate non rerum modo, sed etiam auctorum, 
digerere possis; ii. 21. This passage describes the confusion which is 


- eaused by the want of a careful contemporary registration of public facts : 


but it is not the antiquity of the historians which is in fault; if the his- 
ians had been as ancient as the events, Livy would have had no reason 

to complain. 

(180) iii. 22. Dionysius, ix. 1, says that the archonship of Calliades, 


_ in Olymp. 75, at the time of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 


corresponded with the consulship of K. Fabius and Sp. Furius, which he 
makes the 29th from the expulsion of the kings. Polybius and Dionysius 
therefore agree. Diodorus however follows a different calculation, for he 
makes the expedition of Xerxes contemporary with the consulship of Sp. 
Cassius and Lea Virginius, xi. 1, which is seven years earlier=486 B.c. 


We 4281) v. 1. 
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508 B.c.; and Brutus was killed seventeen years before the battle 
of Marathon ;(!*) that is, 17+ 490=507 Bc, so that the dates 
of Polybius and Dionysius only differ by a year. . 
§ 15 The death of Tarquin, and the final extinction of the 
hopes of the Tarquinian faction, constitute an epoch in the early 
history of the Republic. Both Livy and Dionysius agree ir 
dating the commencement of the active conflicts between the: 
patricians and plebeians from that period: as soon as the common 
fear of the expelled despot and his allies is removed, the internal 
dissensions break out. According to Dionysius, the immediate 
occasion of their outbreak is the reopening of the courts for the 
recovery of debts, whose jurisdiction had been suspended during 
the late war.('**) nib . 
The events referred to the year of the next consuls, Appius: 
Claudius and P. Servilius, are numerous ; they are characteristic 
of the internal state and external policy of Rome, as represented | 
to us at this period ; and they are related in detail by both our 
historians. The account of this year may serve to exemplify the 
period upon which we are now entering. The events have 
nothing marvellous: they are not wanting in probability or 
internal coherence. The narratives of the two historians agree 
in most of the main facts, and sometimes in details; but they 
sometimes differ altogether even in material points: they are too 
full of circumstances and details, and they depart too much at 
certain intervals from one another, to bear the appearance of 
an both derived from a dry annalistio record made at ihe 


they πὰ ὁ in immediate juxtaposition ‘ith the battle of Regill 7 ᾿ 
which has been selected for reproduction in a poetical form, on 
account of its imaginative and unreal character. 


(182) v.17. Compare Dodwell’s " Chronologia Greco-Romana pt δὴ 


Hypothesibus Dionysii Halicarnassei,’ reprinted in the fourth volume of 
Reiske’s edition, 


(183) Livy, ii. 21; Dion. Nal. vi. 22; ef. vy. 69. Above, p. 25. 


᾿ 4 
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A Volscian war is described as imminent; but there is a 


lifficulty in obtaining levies, as the plebeians refuse to serve, 
unless they are relieved from their load of debt, and from the 
severe law which enables the creditor to seize the body of his 
msolvent debtor, and to use him as a slave. The patricians 
yppear here, for the first time, as promoters of a policy which is 
tematically attributed to them in the subsequent history; 
his is, to engage the state in war,('**) for the purpose of putting 
an end to intestine discord, and of delaying the satisfaction of 
the demands made by the plebeians. Hence, in the early portion 
of the Roman history, the patricians are described in general as 
the war-party; while the plebeians are described as desirous of 
peace, and as complaining that the evils of warfare fall prin- 
cipally upon their order. It has been assumed, though without 
sufficient grounds, that in the Greek republics the democratical 
party was always inclined to war, and the oligarchical party to 
peace.('**) It has likewise been often affirmed in modern times, 
that there is some natural and inherent tendency in democracy, 
more than in other forms of government, to war. Whatever 


opinion may be formed as to the credibility of individual facts 


(184) Postumius καλὸν ὑπεκδῦναι πολέμῳ βαρεῖ τοὺς πολιτικοὺς χειμῶνας 
| ; Dion. Hal. vi. 22. The consuls of the next year εἶδον ὀρθῶς ὅτι δεῖ 
περισπᾶν τὸν ἔντος τείχους θόρυβον ἐπὶ τοὺς ἔξω πολέμους ; ib. 23. Respect- 
ing this policy, see Plut. Cam. 9. 
of 185) The following remarks are made by Mr. Grote, upon the conduct 
of Athenagoras, the popular orator at Syracuse, at the time of the Athe- 
ian expedition to Sicily: ‘ We observe here, that Athenagoras, far from 
yeing inclined to push the city into war, is averse to it even beyond reason- 
imit; and denounces it as the interested policy of the oligarchical 
party. This may shew how little it was any constant interest or policy on 
the part of the persons called Demagogues, to involve their city in unne- 
ssary wars: a charge which had been frequently advanced against them, 
because it so happens, that Cleon, in the first half of the Peloponnesian war, 
discountenanced the propositions of peace between Athens and Sparta. We 
ee by the harangue of Athenagoras, that the oligarchical party were the 
‘usual promoters of war: a fact which we should naturally expect, seeing 
that the rich and great, in most communities, have accounted the pursuit of 
military glory more conformable to their dignity than any other career ;’ 
Hist. of Greece, vol. vii. p. 237. Compare p. 250, note. The common 
Sophism, of inferring constant tendencies in forms of government from 
single undissected instances, is here exemplified. It may be added that 
patrician party at Rome were not inclined to war from the motive 
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in the early Roman history, it cannot be doubted that the predo 
minant policy and feelings of the patrician and plebeian bodies 
with respect to war, were such as have been above described 
and from this example we may learn the danger of makin; 
universal assertions as to the tendency of particular politica 
forms to produce a love of war, and may perceive on how narroy 
a basis they stand. . ? ; 
Upon the refusal of the plebeians to serve,(#%*) Serviliu: 
desirous of conciliating the plebeians, recommends a remissio 
or reduction of their debts; whereas Appius, with the uncor 
promising patrician spirit characteristic of the Claudian famil 
advises that the creditors should be permitted to exact their debt 
in full. The measure which Servilius is described as favourin; 
resembles the Seisachtheia of Solon, by which the poverty of tk 
insolvent Athenians was relieved.(*7) It is, as if the mortga 
on the estates of Irish landowners, or the arrears of rent due ἢ 
Irish tenants, were remitted or reduced by Act of Parliament. 
The consuls cannot agree, and Servilius collects an army 
volunteers, with which he marches against the Volscians ; 
arrival is so little expected; that he is able to levy war-contr. 
butions upon them, and to carry off 800 hostages from the mos 
illustrious houses. As soon however as the Roman army hs 
retired, the Volscians, with the assistance of the Hernici ὃ 
Sabines, but regardless of their 300 hostages, prepare for wa 
they send ambassadors to the Latins to ask for aid; but tl 
Latins, contrary to the rules of international law, seize the ὃ 
bassadors, and deliver them up to the Romans; they likewi 
offer a contingent of auxiliary troops to Rome; the Romat 
grateful for these friendly acts, liberate 6000 Latin prisonel 
but decline the offer of assistance from the Latins.(!*) | 


(186) Livy says nothing of the refusal to serve on this occasion ; ii. ' 
He introduces it for the first time in a subsequent part of the war; ὁ. 2 

(187) See Plut. Solon. 15, 17; Grote, Hist. of Gr. vol. iii. p. 127-34 

(188) Dionysius, vi. 25, and Livy, ii. 22, agree very closely in these fi 
they both mention the 300 hostages and the 6000 Latin prisoners. 1 
particularly dwells on the close union between Rome and Latium at 


. 45 
moment: * Nunquam alias ante publice privatimque Latinum nomen - 
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introduced by both historians. He had contracted a loan in 
wrder to pay his war-taxes ; his lands had been ravaged by the 
memy—his property in the city had been swallowed up by the 
sarcity; he had been unable to discharge the principal and 
nterest, his body had been seized, and he had been made a 
oF ve by his merciless creditor; with this story, he presented 
imself to the Senate, and showed his bleeding back, in proof 
of his master’s cruelty.() Hereupon a tumult ensues, and the 
insolvent debtors are liberated from their slavery by the people: 
the consuls still differ; when the approach of the Volscian army 
is announced by some Latin horsemen.(!%) The patricians arm ; 
but the plebeians refuse to move, saying that it is better to be 
under the yoke of the Volscians, than to endure the ill-usage of 
the patricians.(') Servilius being appealed to by the Senate, 
now interferes, and promises protection against creditors to every 
plebeian who serves in his legions. Upon this assurance the 
poor enlist, and Servilius leads his army to the Pomentine plain, 
where he defeats the Volscians, and takes their camp. He then 
advances to Suessa Pometia, captures the town, and puts to 
death all the men of military age. He divides the plunder of 


[ At this point, the striking incident of the aged centurion 


a 
mano imperio conjunctius fuit,’ According to Livy’s own account, only four 
years had | elapsed since the battle of Regillus. Ἦ 
(189) There is (as Niebuhr justly remarks, Hist. vol. i. n. 1924) a close 
blance between this story and the story of the old centurion released 
rom his servitude by Manlius, in Livy, vi. 14. 
(190) Both historians mention this minute circumstance. 
_ (191) πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ λέγειν ἐτόλμων, ὡς ἄμεινον εἴη Οὐολούσκοις. δουλεύειν 
μᾶλλον ἢ τὰς ὕβρεις τῶν πατρικίων ὑπομένειν ; Dion, Hal. vi. 27. Fremebant 
ie, foris pro libertate et imperio dimicantes, domi ἃ civibus captos et oppres- 
B08 esse ; tutioremque in bello quam in pace, inter hostes quam inter cives, 
ibertatem plebis esse; Livy, ii. 23. See also, in Dionysius, ib., the statement 
at the patricians armed, but not the plebeians. Also, Livy, ἢ. 24 : ‘ Patres 
militarent, patres arma caperent, ut penes eosdem pericula belli, penes quos 
remia essent.’ This is described, by both historians, as something contrary 
‘to the ordinary state of things: nevertheless we are told that the Servian 
onstitution imposed the chief burden of military service upon the rich, on the 
‘very ground that they had the largest interest in the state—and that the 
Servian constitution was restored after the expulsion of Tarquin. See Dion. 
al.iv. 19: ἐποίει δὲ τούτων ἕκαστον οὐκ ἄτερ αἰτίας, ἀλλὰ πεπεισμένος ὅτι πᾶσιν 
θρώποις ἄθλα τῶν πολέμων ἐστὶ τὰ χρήματα, καὶ περὶ τῆς τούτων φυλακῆς 
wrec κακοπαθοῦσιν, ὀρθῶς ἔχειν ᾧετο τοὺς μὲν περὶ μειζόνων κινδυνεύοντας 
λων, μείζονας ὑπομένειν κακοπαθείας τοῖς τε σώμασι καὶ τοῖς χρήμασι. 
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the camp and town among his soldiers. At this point our tw 
historians part company for a short time: for Dionysius describes) 
Appius Claudius as beheading the 300 Volscian hostages, and as) 
opposing the triumph of Servilius, on the ground that he had 
divided the plunder among the soldiers. Servilius however 
triumphs, in spite of the refusal of the Senate. Livy does not 
account for the hostages, and says nothing about the triumph of 
Servilius. (!%) . 
The next event is the alarm of a Sabine invasion ; the news” 
of which arrived at night, according to Livy; and while the 


Romans were engaged at their games, according to Dionysius, 
An army is instantly sent out, and they are repulsed: afte: 
which ambassadors come from the Aurunci, requiring - thé 
Romans to cede a portion of the Volscian territory which the 
had taken and colonized. The Romans refuse compliance; and 
Servilius leads an army against the Aurunci. A battle take 
place near Aricia, and the Aurunci are defeated.(1) At thi: 
point the narrative of Dionysius for this consulship terminates 
Livy, however, inserts a supplement peculiar to himself. He 
states that Appius proceeded to exercise jurisdiction in questions 
of debt, contrary to the engagement of his colleague.(4) The 
citizens who had served in the army of Servilius, in consequenc 
of his assurances, fly to him for protection; but he hesitates 
and takes no decided course. Hence, having forfeited the goo¢ 
opinion of the patricians by his popular leaning, he now lose 
the confidence of the plebeians by his weakness at the momen 
of trial, and he thus displeases both parties. A dispute arise} 


(192) Dion. Hal. vi. 25-30; Livy, ii. 22-5. q 

(193) Livy, ii. 25, mentions that the Romans had deprived the Vols 
Keetrani of their territory. Dionysius states that the interference wé 
in behalf of these Ecetrani. See Dion. Hal. vi. 31-3; Livy, ii. 2 
Concerning the history and probable position of the Volscian city — 
Ecetra, see Mr. Bunbury’s art. Kcetra, in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Ancie 
Geography. q 

(194) The resumption of jurisdiction, in Dion. Hal. vi. 22, is prion 
the edict of Servilius, that those who serve against the Volscians shall | 
protected from their creditors; ib. ¢. 29. This edict is described by Liv 
li. 24; Ne quis civem Romanum, &c.; and the exercise of jurisdiction | b 
Appius is subsequent to the edict; Livy, ii. 27. 7 4 
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ich consul should dedicate a temple of Mercury.(’) The 
ate refer the decision to the people; and the people, in order 
to mark their displeasure at the conduct of both consuls, confer 
"the honour upon a certain M. Letorius, the first centurion of a 
legion. The exercise of the jurisdiction for the recovery of debts 
‘by Appius gives rise to further tumults; there is again an alarm 
_of a Sabine invasion, and the plebeians refuse to serve. At last, 
‘in the midst of confusion and disorder, the consuls, both hated 
by the plebeians, go out of office.('%*) With this latter account, 
there is nothing in Dionysius to correspond: he says nothing of 
a breach of faith on the part of Appius, of a dedication of a 
temple of Mercury, of M. Letorius, of a second alarm of a 
Sabine war, or of the unpopularity of Servilius. His subsequent 
‘narrative, indeed, shows that he conceives the promise given by 
Servilius to have remained unperformed by the Senate ;(!%7) 
but he makes no mention of the subject in this place, and he 
describes Servilius as quitting his office in the full enjoyment of 
his popularity, though without attempting to obtain the pro- 
‘mised concession from the Senate. What renders this divergence 
‘the more remarkable is, that Dionysius is in general much fuller 
than Livy; and that it is more difficult to account for the omis- 
sion in Dionysius of circumstances mentioned in Livy, than to 
account for the omission in Livy of circumstances mentioned in 
Dionysius. This peculiar insertion in Livy, however, is not 


pt 


᾿ ; _ (195) Livy seems to forget that he had already mentioned the dedica- 
ms of the temple of Mercury : ‘Aides Mercurii dedicata est idibus Maiis;’ 
¢. 21 


| (196) Livy, ii. 27. 
_ (197) In ec. 42, he says, that when Manius Valerius made to the people 
the same promise as Servilius, πᾶς ὁ δῆμος ἀσμένως ἀκούσας, ὡς οὐδὲν ἔτι 
ἐνακισθησόμενος ὑπέσχετο συνάρασθαι τοῦ πολέμου, Where the word ἔτι implies 
ἃ previous deceit. In c. 76, L. Junius Brutus, the spokesman of the seced- 
ing — distinctly asserts, in addressing the patrician envoys, that 
ue Senate had broken the promise of Servilius. διεψεύσασθε μέν ye καὶ τὰς 
ἔσεις, ἃς ἐκελεύσατε τὸν ὕπατον [Servilius] ὑπὲρ τοῦ κοινοῦ ποιήσασθαι. 
ἡ 5 it is affirmed that the promise of Servilius was expressly authorized 
the Senate. The exertions of Servilius in behalf of the people appear to 
be alluded to in the speech of Manius Valerius; 58: ἐπειδὴ οὔτε ὑπάτῳ 
δικτάτωρι κήδεσθαι αὐτῶν βουλομένοις ἐξεγένετο. 


a 
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merely additional to the account of Dionysius, but is ix cor 
sistent with it. ‘= 
§ 16 The following year—being the consulship of Virgi nit 
and Veturius—is one of the turning points of Roman history 
inasmuch as it contains the institution of the Tribunes of th 
people; and as the narratives both of Dionysius and Livy ai 
copious, an examination and comparison of them ought © 
throw some light upon the character of the accounts whie 
were received in the Augustan age, and have descended to ot 
time, as the history of this period. ? 
Both authors describe the prevalence of insolvency and tk 
severity of the law of debt, as creating widespread disconte 
among the plebeians, and as giving rise to secret meetin, 
among them, for the purpose of concerting their plan of oper 
tion against the patricians.('*) In this state of things, a Sabi 
invasion of the Roman territory is threatened ; and the Lati 
and other subject states ask for assistance against incursions 
the Volsci and Aqui. Dionysius likewise introduces an embas 
from the Volsci, demanding restitution of the land taken fre 
them; and he describes the Senate, upon the advice of T. Lareiu 
as rejecting the demand of the Volsci, and promising assiste nv 
to the Latins. Livy says that the petition of the Latins w 
either for succour from the Romans, or to be allowed to defe 
themselves ; and that the former request was granted.(!) 
latter request implies that the Latins were at this time, in co 
sequence of the battle of Regillus, in a state of complete s 
jection to the Romans. The same historian likewise mentic 


(198) Tum vero plebes, incerta quales habitura consules esset, cc 
nocturnos, pars Esquiliis, pars in Aventino, facere; ne in foro subitis 
piderat consiliis, et omnia temere ac fortuito ageret; Livy, ii. 28. 

λίγους δὲ συλλεγόμενοι, ὅρκοις ἀλλήλους κατελάμβανον ὑπὲρ τοῦ μηκέτι σὺ 
ρασθαι τοῖς πατρικίοις πολέμου μηδένος, καθ᾽ ἕνα τε τῶν ἀπόρων κατισχό 
κοινῇ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἐντυγχάνοντας βοηθήσοντες ; Dion. Hal. vi. 84. In 
next sentence he calls them συνωμόται. 
_ (199) Oratores Latinorum a senatu petebant, ut aut mitterent s 
dium, aut se wee. tuendorum finium caus& capere arma sinerent. 
visum est, defendi inermes Latinos, quam pati retractare arma; Liv 


30; ef. c. 22, ad fin. The formal league with the Latins is made in 
following year. Ἂ 
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references of the consuls to the Senate, who are dis- 
d at being consulted, and expect the consuls to act upon 
own responsibility.) Nothing of this appears in the 
arrative of Dionysius; but both agree in their account of the 
final deliberation of the Senate upon the course to be taken 
with respect to the refusal of the plebeians to enlist until their 
demand for a remission of debts is conceded. According to 
this account, three opinions are propounded to the Senate. 
Virginius, the consul, advises that those persons, and those 
alone, who had served under Servilius in the preceding year, 
should be protected against their creditors. Larcius proposes, 
not a partial, but a general remission of debts. Appius Claudius, 
desirous of compelling the plebeians to serve, without making 
any concession to them, recommends the appointment of a dic- 
tator. The counsel of Appius is adopted, but is not carried 
into effect in the sense intended by him. The consuls select 
Manius Valerius, the brother of Publicola,(**") a man of popular 
dispositions, as the dictator. The new dictator issues an edict 
similar to that of Servilius; and as the people think that more 
reliance is to be placed in the assurances of so high an officer, 
belonging moreover to the Valerian family, than in those of the 
consul Servilius, ten legions are speedily enlisted.°) Three 
armies are formed:—Veturius marches against the Aqui, Vir- 
ginius against the Volsci, and the dictator himself against the 
ΤῊ 
(200) Livy, ii. 28-9. 
_ (201) Marcus Valerius, another brother of Publicola, is stated to have 
been consul in the fifth year of the Republic, and to have been killed at the 
γα 16 of Regillus; Dion. Hal. vi. 12; Livy, ii. 20. Dionysius calls the 
dictator Manius, in which the Triumphal Fasti agree with him. Other 
writers call him Marcus; thus confounding him with the brother who is 
said to have been killed at Regillus: see Niebuhr, vol. i. ἢ. 1328. In his 
‘speech, in Dion. Hal. vi. 44, Manius Valerius describes himself as above 
Seventy years of age. I estus, p. 198, according to the emendation pre- 
ferred by Miiller, says that Manius Valerius was the first magister populi. 
(202) Niebuhr, ib. n. 1129, considers this number to be a glaring ex- 
aggeration, because at the Allia the Romans had only four regular legions. 
Dionysius and Livy agree in it, as well as in the distribution of the three 
armies. Concerning the number of legions at the Allia, see Niebuhr, Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 538: but this se does not prove much, for Livy expressly 
says, that the legions which fought at the Allia were mere hasty loviab 
- vel ut tumultuario exercitu raptim ducto ;’ v. 37. 
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Sabines. All three expeditions are successful: the battle agai 
the Sabines was the principal one since the battle of Regillu 
Upon his return, the dictator calls upon the Senate to give ef a¢ 
to the promise by which he had induced the plebeians to enlis 
and had obtained the recent victories over the enemies of Rom 
The Senate however refuse ;(*) whereupon Valerius justific 
himself to the people, by showing that he is not responsible fe 
the deliberate breach of faith committed towards them, an 
abdicates his dictatorship. 

Although the dictator’s office was at an end, the legionari 
were not released from their military oaths, which had bee 
given to the consuls. The Senate, therefore, upon the rumo 
of a renewed advance of the Aiqui, orders the armies into t 
Β614. (60) This measure of the Senate followed immediate 
upon the two breaches of faith committed by them towar 
the plebeian body—first in the case of Servilius, and afterwar 
in that of Valerius. The poorer citizens had been induced 
enlist by promises, on the part of these two high magistrate 
that an equitable adjustment of the private debts of the insolve 
plebeians should be set on foot; and after they had returns 
from the field, and had fought the battles of the Republic, tl 
Senate refused to fulfil these promises, though made with the 


(203) Post pugnam ad Regillum lacum non alia illis annis pugna cle 
fuit; Livy, ii. 31. 

(204) Namque Valerius...omnium actionum in senatu primam hab 
pro victore populo, retulitque, quid nexis fieri placeret. Que quum reje¢ 
relatio esset, &c.; Livy, ii. 31. Dion. Hal. vi. 43, gives the same acco 
attributing the rejection of the proposition to the νέοι καὶ βίαιοι in the Sena 
Valerius, in Dion. Hal. ib. ὁ. 44, appeals to the sending of colonists to t 
Volscian territory, as a popular act on his part: he divided the land, he se 
not among the patricians, and the knights, but among the poor plebeia 
He likewise speaks of having enrolled 400 plebeians among the knig 
This latter measure is commented on as historical by Dr. Arnold, vo 
p. 141. Plutarch, Cor. 5, describes Coriolanus as opposing the remiss 
of debts after the promise of Valerius and before the secession. 


(205) Livy, ii.32; Dion. Hal. vi. 43,45. In the latter chapter, ἢ 
buhr’s emendation (vol. i. n. 1331) of τριῶν ταγμάτων for ἱερῶν ταγωάτι 
lausible : at the same time there is a difficulty inreconciling it with 
anguage of Dionysius, in c. 42, where it is said that there were ten ὁ 
τιωτικὰ τάγματα, that each of the consuls took three, and the dictator fi 


In ο. 45, at least six of the τά to’: be. atenified anaes 
Schweighwuser, Lex. Polyb. tn vieeoeal seem e signifie ἃ 
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nplied sanction. They therefore decide to resort to the extreme 
emedy used in the ancient republics by a political party which 
ould not obtain justice from the hostile party in some important 
matter—the remedy of secession. The secession of a large body 
of citizens in an ancient republic might produce either one of 
two consequences :—if the enmity was irreconcilable, or the 
seceders not sufficiently numerous to be of vital importance to 
16 state, the secession would take the form of an emigration, 
and lead to the foundation of a new colony. Secessions of this 
kind are enumerated among the origins of colonies, both in 
Greece(*) and Rome;(*7) nor have they been wanting in 
modern times. The Pilgrim Fathers, who established the first 
settlement in New England, may be considered as a colony 
ex secessione. If, however, the two adverse parties could be 
induced to live together as fellow-citizens, and if the seceders 
were of sufficient numerical importance to induce their oppo- 
nents to desire their return, and to fear their permanent separa- 
tion, then the secession resembled the stoppage of the supplies 
in a parliamentary government: it arrested the action of the 
GFecutive authority of the state, and compelled it to nego- 
tiate.(?°*) This last was the object which the plebeians, accord- 
ing to our accounts, now sought to attain. 

& ‘The citizens serving in the consular armies withdraw, under 


ah 


_ (206) Seneca enumerates intestine sedition as one of the causes of colo- 
mies. ‘Nec omnibus eadem causa relinquendi querendique patriam fuit. 
Alios excidia urbium suarum, hostilibus armis elapsos, in aliena, spoliatos 
suis, expulerunt; alios domestica seditio submovit; alios nimia superfluentis 
ΟΡ. frequentia, ad exonerandas vires, emisit,’ &c.; Consol. ad Helv. ο. 6. 
Raoul-Rochette, Histoire de |’Etablissement des Colonies Grecques, tom. i. 
p. 28, says: ‘Les dissensions ag beg Sea qu’ enfantait, dans chaque cité, 
‘Inquitte et orageuse démocratie des Grees, n’occasionnérent pas un nom- 
moins considérable d’émigrations. Lorsque deux factions, qui parta- 
ient et déchiraient une ville entiére, décidaient leur querelle par la voie 
armes, le parti vaincu allait ordinairement cacher sa honte et réparer 
3 désastres sur une cdte éloignée.’ See above, vol. i. p. 302, n. 19. 

(207) Servius, ad Ain. i. 12, distinguishes the colonies sent out ‘ ex con- 
isu  sebaigl from those formed ‘e secessione.’ The Roman colonia, in 
echnical sense, were all of the former kind. 

Eee) Livy, in describing the mutiny in Campania of the year 342 z.c., 
5: ‘ Nondum erant tam fortes ad sanguinem civilem, nec preter externa 
rerant bella; ultimaque rabies secessio ab suis habebatur ;’ vii. 40. 


F 
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= d 


Sicinius Bellutus, to the Mons Sacer, beyond the river Anio 
three miles from Rome,() and appoint new centurions; they ar 
afterwards joined by a further secession from the city; and th 
combined force awaits in tranquillity a communication from 
Senate. Livy’s narration, from this point, is very brief and ve ry 
simple. The Senate, having decided in favour of a conciliator 
course,(*!°) send Menenius Agrippa as their envoy to the seceders 
who addresses to them the celebrated apologue of the Belly anc 
Limbs. Their differences are then settled by the institution 
of the Tribunes of the Plebs—nothing being said upon th 
subject of debts, the cause assigned for the secession.(*”) 

The narrative of Dionysius is however of a totally differer 
character. He details all the negotiations between the secede 
at the Mons Sacer and the Senate, with a fulness and minutenes 
which seem to imply the knowledge of a person who was cor 
cerned in the transaction. His narrative resembles the account 
given by Lord Clarendon of negotiations in the civil war betwee 
the king and the parliament, of which he was personally cogr 
zant, rather than the report of an ancient and imperfectl 
remembered event collected by a late historian from meagr 
chronicles. According to Dionysius, the following was tk 
course of this transaction. The moderate party in the Sena 
propose to send envoys with a conciliatory message to th 


(209) Upon the situation of the Mons Sacer, see Gell’s Topography 
Rome, p. 321. | 


(210) The feeling in the city, when the secession had taken place, 
thus described by Livy: ‘ Pavor ingens in urbe, metuque mutuo suspens 
erant omnia. ‘Timere relicta ab suis plebes violentiam patrum, timere p 
tres residem in urbe plebem, incerti manere eam an abire mallent. Quai 
diu autem tranquillam, que secesserit, multitudinem fore ? quid fut 
deinde, si quod externum interim bellum exigtat? Nullam profecto, πὶ 
in concordia civium, spem reliquam ducere ; eam per equa, per iniqua, f 
conciliandam civitati esse ;’ ii. 82. According to this statement, the pat 
cians found themselves compelled, by the plebeian secession, to capitulai 
Zonaras gives asimilar account: δείσαντες οἱ βουλευταὶ μὴ ἐπὶ πλέον οὗτοί 
ἐκπολεμωθῶσι, καὶ τῇ στάσει συνεπίθωνται οἱ περίοικοι, ve υκεύσαντο 
αὐτούς ; vil. 14, This passage is taken almost verbatim from Dio Ca 
xvii, 9. Orosius says: ‘Actum de Romano nomine intestin&a pernicie fo r 
nisi maturata reconciliatio subrepsisset prius, quam se discessio ipsa cogn 
seeret ;’ ii. 5, hal 

(211) Livy, ii, 32-3, 4 


7 
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seceders. This proposition is adopted; envoys are sent’ to 
uire what are the grievances of the seceders, and to promise 
an amnesty, if they will return peaceably to the city: but the 
seceders treat this message as an insult, and only answer it with 
menaces. (1) At this moment the consuls, whose term of office 
was nearly expired, resigned their functions; no candidates for 
the consulship came forward at this dispiriting emergency, and 
the people elected Postumus Cominius and Spurius Cassius, men 
of moderate opinions, who commenced their magistracy on the 
ealends of September, which was earlier than the usual time. 
The new consuls lose no time in convening a senate; here 
Menenius Agrippa delivers a speech, reported at length by 
Dionysius, in which he recommends, as. a. means of reconcilia- 
tion, that envoys, with unlimited powers. of treating, should be 
sent to the seceders.(*!*) Manius Valerius, being called on by 
the senior consul, delivers his opinion, in accordance with that of 
Agrippa.(*"*) At this period of the debate, Appius Claudius 
rises: he refers, as a warning example, to the recent expulsion 
of the gamori, or wealthy landowners, of Syracuse by their 
serfs (55) and he advises the Senate neither to send an embassy 
to the seceders, nor to decree ἃ remission of debts, but to treat 
the plebeians with lenity if they return. This speech is received 
with great applause, by the extreme party, which is described 
aS consisting principally of the young patricians. The older 
senators earnestly desire to pursue a conciliatory course; and 
they implore the youthful and violent majority to consent; 
but in vain.("*) The consuls now interpose their authority 


: 


oer} Dion. Hal. vi. 47-8. 
: 213) Ib. c. 49—56. (214) Ib. c. 57-8. 
τ (215) ce. 62. The event referred to by Appius, is that described by 
Herod. vii. 155. Gelo, having become master of Gela, restores the Gamori 
of Syracuse, who had been expelled by the pope and by their slaves, the 
yilyrii, and himself acquires the dominion of Syracuse. The commence- 
ment of Gelo’s rule over Syracuse is fixed by Mr. Clinton at 485 B.c.; the 
ate assigned for the first secession of the plebeians is 494 B.c., nine years 
arlier ; so that although Dionysius speaks of the expulsion of the Gamori 
‘MS a very recent event (τὰ τελευταῖα), yet we must suppose him to have 
wdopted a somewhat earlier date for that occurrence. ee Grote, Hist. of 
r. vol. v. p. 285; Miiller, Dor. b. iii. ο. 4, § 4. 
τς (216) Ib. ο. 59—65. 
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and influence in favour of the moderate side. They threater 
to fix a limit of age, which will exclude the young patrician 
from the Senate. They likewise appeal to the constitutiona 
rule, that all questions of peace and war are to be decided by th : 
people ; and hold (by a construction which seems somewha 
forced) that this, being a question of internal peace and wai 
falls within its scope. Hence they announce their intention ¢ 
referring the question to the people :(7) they fix another day Ὃ 
the meeting of the popular assembly, as well as of the Senate 
and they give notice beforehand, in order that there may be 8 
large influx from the country. At the second meeting of the 
Senate, Menenius and Appius repeat their former opinions ; bu 
Spurius Nautius, who is described as the descendant of a com: 
panion of Aineas,(**) comes forward as the organ of the young 
patricians, apologizes for their violence, and expresses himself ai 
ready to acquiesce in any measure recommended by the elde 
senators. Several of the younger patricians declare themselve 
to the same effect; and at length all the Senate, with the ex 
ception of a few kinsmen of Appius, agree in appointing ten © 
the elder senators as ambassadors to the seceders. Their name 
are enumerated by Dionysius; three of them are Menenius 
Agrippa, Manius Valerius, and P. Servilius, the late consul. 


(217) The consuls say: ὕτι δ᾽ ἂν οἱ πλείους ψηφίσωνται, τοῦθ᾽ ἡγησόμεθ 
κύριον ; ο. 66. 
(218) Dionysius, c. 69, says that the founder of the family brougl 
over the statue of Minerva Polias from Troy, and that it was handed doy 
in the family of the Nautii. Virgil alludes to this eponymous hero, an 
to his connexion with Minerva, in the following verses : 


Tum senior N autes, unum Tritonia Pallas 
Quem docuit, multaique insignem reddidit arte, 
Hee responsa dabat.— Ain. v. 704-6. 


Where Servius says: ‘Quia ipse Romam Palladium detulit. Un 
Nautiorum familia Minerve sacra retinebat, quod etiam Varro docet 
libris quos de familiis Trojanis scripsit.’. The family of the Nautii seel 
to have become extinct in the fifth century of the city. No Nautius 
mentioned by Livy after the 10th book. This explanatory legend m1 
therefore have grown up at an early date. See above, vol. i. p. 390, n. Τί 

(219) The list is defective in the common editions: the Vatican ἢ 
however completes the ten names; ¢. 69. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 18 
thinks that this list is very probably authentic. In his Lectures, vol. i. p. 1 
he says: ‘ The list of the ten ambassadors given by Dionysius is certait 
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1 e ambassadors, thus appointed by the Senate, are then pre- 
δὴ by the consuls to the popular assembly. Here they are 
required to read their instructions, which are, that they shall do 
everything in their power for reconciling the plebeians with the 
patricians, without guile or deceit, and for bringing about a 
‘speedy return of the seceders. The assembly is satisfied with 
these instructions, and acquiesces in the act of the Senate.(?”°) 
The fame of the ambassadors goes before them, and they are 
‘met, outside the camp, by a body of the seceders. An assembly 
‘is formed, which is addressed by Manius Valerius, on behalf of 
the Senate. He explains to it the nature of their mission, and 
the extent of their powers, and concludes by calling on the 
seceding party to state their demands. The person who, ac- 
cording to Dionysius, answers this appeal, and comes forward as 
“the organ and representative of the plebeian secession, is a 
certain Lucius Junius, who, in imitation of the founder of the 
Republic, assumed the additional name of Brutus. He is 
described by Dionysius as something between a Thersites and 
a Cleon ;(") but the speech which is put in his mouth is a 
full, clear, and effective statement of the grievances of the ple- 
beians, well suited to the supposed occasion. After some 
remarks on the impolicy of placing themselves in the power 
of the patricians, he gives a sketch of the early history, in 
which he declares that the plebeians had been well treated 
under the royal government, particularly under the last kings. 
He points to the wars with Veii and Tarquinii, and to the war 
with Porsena, as proofs that the plebeians exposed their lives 
in defence of their country; and he shows that the threats 
of invasion afforded them an opportunity of leaving the patri- 
ians exposed to the violence of their enemies. The breach of 
‘faith under Servilius and that under Valerius are then insisted 
a thentic, and taken from the libri augurales ; forgeries would indeed have 
een carried fur, if such names were spurious. 1t must however have been 
inknown to Livy, who speaks of only one ambassador being sent. 
_ (220) Ib. ο. 66-9. 


᾿ς (221) vi. 70. In vii. 36, he is called δεινὸς ἀνὴρ τά τ᾽ ἄλλα καὶ πόρους 
ο΄ εὑρεῖν ἐν ἀπόροις. , 


re 
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on, as reasons for a distrustful policy; and he describes the 
wretched condition of the insolvent debtors. He concludes his 
harangue by exhorting the seceders to separate altogether from 
the Roman community, and to form a new colony elsewhere ; it 
support of which advice he appeals to the migration of Aineas 
from Troy to Latium, and the migration of Romulus from Alba 
to Rome.(*””) 

This speech profoundly agitates the assembly, and draw 
tears and lamentations from all the plebeian body. When 
silence is restored, T. Larcius, one of the ambassadors from the 
Senate, answers the speech of L. Junius: he defends the cours 
taken by the Senate, and alleges that only a small portion ὁ 
the plebeians really need relief, and that the majority are able 
though reluctant, to satisfy the claims of their creditors. Thes 
unwelcome truths produce an uproar in the assembly ;() afte 
which Sicinius comes forward, and widens the breach by 
advising that the treaty be broken off, and that the ambas 
sadors be dismissed, unless they state the terms which they 
are prepared to offer. At this critical point of the negotiation 
Menenius Agrippa, the author of the conciliatory motion in the 
Senate, claims to be heard. He then proceeds to declare that 
as the severe measures for the recovery of debts are the caus¢ 
of the intestine commotion, all subsisting debts shall be forth 
with annulled, and all insolvent debtors, reduced to slavery bj 
their creditors, shall be liberated. With regard to the future, h 


(222) Ib. c. 70—80. Dr. Arnold says of the seceders on the Mon 
Sacer: ‘Here they established themselves, and here they proposed t 
Sound a new city of their own.’ Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 146. [Ὁ is high] 
improbable that the plebeians should have ever contemplated foundin 
a new city at a distance of three miles from Rome. Dionysius represen 
L, Junius Brutus as proposing removal to some other region; 6. 79, 80. 

(223) Dionysius describes these statements as ἀληθεῖς μὲν, οὐχ dima 

é τοῖς ἀκούουσι κεχαρισμένοι ; vi. 81: Dr. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, vol.i.p. 1 
eee: of the ‘extraordinary moderation of the plebeians in remedyir 
their distress ;’ and he adds: ‘severity against a careless or fraudule! 
debtor seemed to them perfectly just; they only desired protection 
cases of unavoidable misfortune or wanton cruelty.’ This is not the vie 
presented by Dionysius: he supposes the remission of debts to 1 
a general measure of indiscriminate relief, applicable to all debtors withe 
reference to their circumstances, Livy and bigs: as we shall see below 
suppose no relief to have been given on this occasion. ἢ 
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promises an amendment of the law of debt. Having thus 
isposed of the question at issue between the Senate and the 
lebeians, by conceding everything which was demanded, he 
‘concludes his address with the celebrated apologue of the Belly 
and Limbs, which is intended to illustrate the reciprocal 
‘assistance which wealth and labour afford to each other. This 
apologue, according to Dionysius, was remembered on account of 
‘its appositeness to the state of affairs, and was mentioned in all 
the ancient histories.(*) It will be observed that Dionysius does 
| not represent the ten ambassadors as coming to any agreement 
‘as to the terms which they will offer to the plebeians; his 
“marrative rather implies that the concession announced by 
-Menenius is made upon his sole responsibility. We are then 
told that the seceders are fully satisfied with the promises of 
| Menenius, and are about to return to the city, without taking 
any guarantee for their fulfilment, when L. Junius checks their 
eagerness, and recommends, as a measure of security, that they 
should demand the establishment of plebeian magistrates, with 
no other power than that of protecting the plebeians, and of 
lefending their rights.(°) This proposal is received with great 
applause by the assembly, and the ambassadors confer together 
“Fespecting the answer to be made to the unexpected demand. 
-Menenius then stands forward, and says that the ambassadors 
; de not themselves object to the concession, but they consider it 
as beyond their powers. He adds however that they are pre- 
pared to send Valerius and some of their number to the Senate, 
for instructions on the question, and to recommend that the 
‘request of the plebeians should be granted. This offer is ac- 


(224) ὅθεν καὶ μνήμης ἀξιοῦται ὁ λόγος, καὶ φέρεται ἐν ἁπάσαις ταῖς ἀρχαίαις 
᾿ στορίαις ; vi. 83. 
(225) Concerning this character of the tribunate, see Becker, 


2,p. 
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put an end to the secession, and a decree is passed, not onh 
confirming the measures promised by the ambassadors respecting 
the debts of the plebeians, but also creating the new plebeiai 
magistracy. On the following day the ambassadors repair ag ait 
to the camp, and report the decision of the Senate: whereupor 
a deputation, composed of L. Junius Brutus, Marcus Decius, andy 
Spurius Icilius, on the part of the plebeians, and five of th 
ambassadors, proceed to Rome, and on the next day, L. Juniv 
makes a solemn treaty with the Senate, by means of the Feciales 
Menenius remains in the camp, in order to draw up the lay 
which is to regulate the elections of the new magistrates. Th 
election is then held by the people in curie; and five tribune 
of the plebeians are appointed, namely, L. Junius Brutus, C 
Sicinius Bellutus, C. Licinius, P. Licinius, and C. Icilius Rug 
These five tribunes entered upon their offices upon the 4th da 
before the ides of December, as was still the practice in the tim 
of Dionysius. A law was then passed making the person of thi 
tribune sacred; and it was enforced by the most binding re 
gious solemnities.(”*°) Before the plebeians left the Mons Sace 
they erected upon it a memorial altar to the ‘Jupiter o 
Terrors : (557) and they afterwards obtained from the patrician 
the additional concession, that two plebeian zdiles should Ὁ 
annually elected.(?8) The Senate are likewise stated by Diony 
sius to have added a third day to the Feria Latina, in cc m 
memoration of the return of the Plebs. The first day had, ac 
cording to his account, been consecrated by Tarquinius Superbu 
and the second at the expulsion of the kings,(**) 


(226) Concerning this law, see Becker, ib. p. 269-70. Dionysius trac 
the subsequent custom to this origin. ἐκ τούτων κατέστη τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις 2001 
Ta τῶν δημάρχων σώματα ἱερὰ εἶναι καὶ παναγῆ, καὶ μέχρι τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ypdw 
διαμένει; vi. 89, 

227) we ἡ πάτριος αὐτῶν σημαίνει γλῶσσα, Διὸς Δειματίου; vi. 90. The 
was probably an altar to ‘Jupiter Pavens’ (or some such epithet) upe 
the Mons Sacer, the origin of which Dionysius referred to the plebeis 
secession. Hartung, Religion der Rémer, vol. ii. p. 58, translates th 
Greek epithet by ‘ Pavorius.’ Tullus Hostilius is said to have vowé 
ἐπ to Pallor and Payor; Livy, i. 27. ' 


πῶ». vi. 45—90.° Concerning the plebeian ediles, se 


(229) Dion. Hal. vi. 95. In this passage, Tarquin is said to ἡ 
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} § 17 On reviewing this copious, minute, and interesting 
rative, we are naturally led to inquire what authority Diony- 
is could have had for it. He states that the apologue of 
Menenius was found in ‘all the ancient histories.’ But how 


scribed? The secession to the Mons Sacer is placed in the year 
£94 Βα, nearly three centuries before the time of Fabius Pictor 
nd Cincius, the earliest Roman historians of their country. It 
8. inconceivable that a detailed history of this transaction, 
iecounting for each day, describing the successive debates in 
the Senate, and in the camp, and reporting the speeches de- 
livered on each side, could have been written from authentic 
materials, even by the earliest Roman historian. The secession 
8 placed at a time when our knowledge even of Athenian 
aistory is only general. It is four years before the battle of 
Marathon, ten years before the birth of Herodotus,(*°) and 
jwenty-three years before the birth of Thucydides. It is only 
ixteen years after the expulsion of the Pisistratide ; concerning 
hich event the Athenians had, according to Thucydides, most 
I ect ideas in his time. It may however be said that, 
ugh the details of the transaction, and particularly the 


nstituted the first day, at the time when the Romans conquered the 
Etruseans. His detailed account however, in iv. 49, does not agree with 
this statement; he there says that it was instituted in consequence of a 
ague with the Latins. Various uncertain and improbable conjectures of 
respecting the Ferie Latine may be seen in his Hist. vol. 11. 
: is statement that they lasted siz days (for which number he 
liscovers a symmetrical reason) is founded on a conjectural restoration of 
corrupt passage of Festus, which is rejected by Miiller. Itaque scié 
jus dies feriatos liberos servosque ; p- 194. N iebuhr followed the 
estored text, which had, ‘ Itaque per sex eos dies.’ Miiller reads: ‘ Itaque 
olitos vis diebus.’ The words are however too corrupt to serve as the basis 
of any historical statement. The passage from the Scholiast to Cicero, 
sited by Niebuhr in n. 65, exhibits the confusion between the two Tarquins, 
ady adverted to. It also speaks of another origin, from the Prisci 
ini. Plutarch mentions the addition of a fowrth day to the Feriz 
alin in the time of Camillus: Camill. 42; Compare Livy, vi. 42. The 
rigins assigned for the Feriz Latinz, like those of so many ancient 
sstivals, were doubtless unhistorical. See above, vol. i. p. 512, n. 112. 
_ (230) The received date for the birth of Herodotus (though subject to 
some doubt) appears to ine to be sufficiently vindicated by the arguments 
if the critic in the ‘ North British Review ;’ No. XL, p. 408—4lI8. 
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speeches, may have been fabricated, the main facts were de rive 
from an authentic tradition. Even this view is surrounded w: 
difficulties ; for we are unable to draw any clear line betwe 
the circumstances which are to be rejected, and the main fa 
which are worthy of belief. Dionysius indeed mentions Ἢ 
the apologue of Menenius was to be found im all the eau 
Roman histories. This remark seems to imply that the otl 
speeches, which he reports at such length, were not in the 
histories, and were therefore, like the majority of speeches” 
the ancient historians,(°!) works of pure invention. But as. 
the successive res geste in the narration, how are we to 
criminate? How much of the proceedings in the Senate, ar 
of the negotiations with the seceders, are we to suppose to | 
real, and how much fictitious? Niebuhr is of opinion th 
L. Junius Brutus is an imaginary person.(**) He is not me 
tioned by any Roman writer.(°) Yet Dionysius describes hi 
as the leader of the plebeians, their chief orator, and one of { 
first tribunes. What are we to think of a historical narrative, 
which a personage of this importance, alleged to have occupi 
a conspicuous public office, is considered fictitious? The gener 
maxim of evidence is, that a falsehood in one part of a stor 
invalidates the credibility of the witness in other parts of h 
statement. ‘Mendax in uno presumitur mendax in alio. (* 


(231) With respect to the introduction of imaginary speeches by t 
ancient historians, see the remarks in the author’s Treatise on the Methe 
of Observation and Reasoning in Politics ; 6. viiw§ 15. 


_(232) Hist. vol. i. n. 1857. In his Lectures, however, Niebuhr re 
ie the reality of L. Junius Brutus in the subsequent contests with 
enate ; vol. i. p. 147. : 


(233) He likewise appears as plebeian edile in two subsequent yea 
the narrative of Dionysius, and plays a prominent part in the affai 
Coriolanus ; vil. 14, 26. Plutarch, Cor. 7, follows Dionysius in mak 
Junius Brutus one of the first tribunes. He is also mentioned by Sui 
If there had been any authentic lists of the tribunes and the edile 
this period, there would have been no doubt as to the existence o 
Junius Brutus. The testimony of Ascanius, ad Cic. pro Corn. 
uncertain. Drumann, Gesch. Roms, vol. iy. p. 8, recognises L. Ju 
Brutus the tribune as a real person, and inserts him in the serie 
plebeian Junii. se 


(234) See the author’s work above eited, vol. i. p. 246.. This does 
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f therefore it is admitted that a large part of the narrative of 
Dionysius is false, what good ground have we for believing the 
est? Assuming however that we are to strip off all the sub- 
} di aate parts of his narrative, as a later accretion, and to retain 
mly a nucleus of the leading facts, do we find that these can 
) » safely accepted, and that he is confirmed in them by the 
ireement of the other historians? So far is this from being 
e case, that the accounts transmitted to us differ widely in the 
material points of the transaction. 
_ First, there is a discrepancy as to the place to which the 
seceders withdrew. Dionysius, Livy, Florus, and other authors 
. y that it was the Mons Sacer ;(*°) and Dionysius adds that an 
ar of Jupiter on that eminence was erected at this time. 
iso, on the other hand, one of the early historians,(*°*) affirmed 
at it was the Aventine hill, which was at the opposite ex- 
mity of Rome to the Mons Sacer, a hill situated on the right 
| nk of the Anio, at a distance of three miles. Sallust and 
Cicero speak of the plebeians as occupying first the Mons Sacer, 
and afterwards the Aventine.(237) 


lict with the maxim of Paley, that discrepancy in the testimony of 
erent witnesses, as to subordinate points, is consistent with the truth of 
main facts deposed ; see ib. p. 321. 
(235) ὄρος τι καταλαμβάνονται πλησίον ᾿Ανίητος ποταμοῦ κείμενον, οὐ 
τρόσω τῆς Ῥώμης, ὃ νῦν ἐξ ἐκείνου ἱερὸν ὄρος καλεῖται ; Dion. Hal. νι. 45. He 
races the name of Mons Sacer to the secession; i. 6. to the altar which he 
ufterwards states the plebeians to have erected on it; c.90. Injussu 
pousulum in Sacrum montem secessisse (trans Anienem amnem est), tria 
ub urbe millia passuum. Ea frequentior fama est, quam, cujus Piso 
wictor est,in Aventinum secessionem factam esse; Livy, ii. 32. The 
ticle in Festus agrees with Dionysius and Livy: Sacer mons appellatur 
rans Anienem, paulo ultra tertium miliarium; quod eum plebes, cum 
secessisset a patribus, creatis tribunis plebis, qui sibi essent auxilio, 
cedentes Jovi consecraverunt; p. 318. Festus says nothing of the 
r. Varro, who calls this secession ‘ the Crustumerine secession,’ implies 
at the Mons Sacer was the ree as it was not very distant from 
stumerium. Tribuni plebei [dicti], quod ex tribunis militum primum 
πο" qui plebem defenderent, in secessione Crustumerina ; 
, L. v. : 


(286 Concerning Piso, see above, ch. ii. § 3. 

| (237) Dem servili imperio patres plebem exercere, de vita atque tergo 
tegio more consulere, agro pellere, et, ceteris expertibus, soli in imperio 
agere. Quibus agitata sevitiis et maxime fceneris onere oppressa plebes, 
yWum assiduis bellis tributum simul et militiam toleraret, armata Montem 


a 


ιν 
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Secondly, the cause is not uniformly related. Dionysiu Σ 
Livy describe the secession as growing exclusively out οὗ 


Sacrum atque Aventinum insedit, tumque tribunos plebis et alia sibi 
paravit; Sallust, Fragm. Hist. lib. i. p. 12,ed. Kritze. In the Jugur 
war, 6. 31, the Aventine is alone alluded to: ‘ Majores vestri, parandi ji 
et majestatis constituende gratia, bis per secessionem armati Aventi 
occupavere. The second secession to the Aventine is that in the tin 
the Decemvirs; see Livy, iii. 50; Dion. Hal. xi. 48. In the eee 
Cicero says: ‘ Nam cum esset ex ere alieno commota civitas, plebs Moni 
Sacrum prius, deinde Aventinum occupayit;’ Rep. ri. 33. The pass 
concerning the tribunate in the Dialogue de Legibus, likewise implies th 
the Aventine, or some other part of the city, was occupied by the pl 
during the first secession. ‘Cujus primum ortum si recordari volum 
inter arma civium, et occupatis et obsessis urbis locis, procreatt 
videmus ;’ iii. 8. In the fragments of the first oration for Corneln 
however, Cicero, like Livy, speaks of the first secession being to the Mc 
Sacer exclusively, and the second (or decemviral) secession being first 
some place out of Rome (probably the Mons Sacer), whence they ca: 
armed to the Aventine. In the ts c. 14, Cicero likewise speaks 
the first secession being to the Mons Sacer. It seems not improbable tl 
both Sallust and Cicero have confounded the accounts of the first a 
second secessions. This remark however does not apply to Piso, whi 
account excluded the Mons Sacer. The two secessions are clearly dist 
grihed in a speech which Livy puts in the mouth of the dicta 
alerius Corvus, during the Campanian mutiny: ‘Inducite in animu 
quod non induxerunt patres avique vestri; non illi, qui in Sacr 
Montem secesserunt; non hi, qui postea Aventinum insederunt;’ vii. 
If Livy means the words ‘ patres avique’ to be taken literally, his chronok 
is erroneous; for between the time of which he is speaking, and the ’ 
secessions respectively, there are intervals of above 150 and 100 ye 
Messala Corvinus de Prog. Augusti, c. 31, names both the Aventine a 
the Mons Sacer, giving the preference to the former: ‘ Inde ob trucul 
tissimas inter patricios et plebeios seditiones, plebs armata, maximo ¢ 
terrore nobilium, in Aventinum, et, ut aliis placet, in Sacrum Col 
secesserat; nec inde abduci potuit, donec, ad favorem sui, tribuni ple 
primum crearentur.’ (The short work extant under this title i: 
seudonymous compilation of late date.) Florus mentions only the M 
acer: ‘Prima discordia ob impotentiam foeneratorum, quibus in te 
quogue serviliter seevientibus, in Sacrum Montem plebs armata secess 
i. 23. Also Ovid, Fast. iii. 663-4. oe 


Plebs vetus, et nullis etiam nune tuta tribunis, 
Fugit, et in Sacri vertice montis erat. 

Valerius Maximus agrees: ‘Regibus exactis, plebs, dissidens a patri 
juxta ripam fluminis Anienis, in colle qui Sacer appellatur, : 
consedit ;’ vii. 9, 8.1. Appian gives the same account: 6 δὲ δῆμός πὸ 
στρατευόμενος ἐς τοιάνδε ἔριν ἐμπεσὼν οὐκ ἐχρήσατο τοῖς ὅπλοις παροῦσιν, 
ἐς τὸ ὄρος ἐκὸμραμὼν τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦδε κλῳζόμενον ἱερὸν, οὐδὲν οὐδὲ τότε χειρῶν ἔϊ 
ἀλλ’ ἀρχὴν ἑαυτοῦ προστάτιν ἀπέφηνε, καὶ ἐκάλεσε δημαρχίαν ; Bell. Civ 
Dio Cassius, xvii. 9, says that the secession was to κολωγνόν rwa; Or 
il. 5, names the Mons Sacer. Becker, ib. p. 254, thinks that ‘ the ne 
the Mons Sacer bears witness to the fact of the secession.’ It is cer 
true that the explanation of the name given by Dionysius and others 
witness to the belief in that fact. 


A 


΄ 
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efusal of the Senate to agree to a measure for the relief of 
olyent plebeian debtors.(**) - Other authors however speak in 
1eral terms of the cruelty and oppressions of the patricians,(**) 
id one writer attributes it to the pressure of military service 
ἃ war-taxes upon the plebeians.(*“°) 

Ts hirdly, there is a material disagreement between Dionysius 
1 Livy as to the nature of the treaty made by the Senate and 
sseceders. According to Dionysius, the main subject of the 
otiation was a Seisachtheia, for the relief of the plebeian 
ors; when this measure had been conceded, the institution 
the tribunes was suggested by L. Junius Brutus as an addi- 
mal guarantee ; and this afterthought was made the subject of 
yparate negotiation. Livy is entirely silent as to any arrange- 
mt about a remission of debts, and describes the compact as 


ted to the institution of tribunes;(*4") Cicero agrees with 
a 


᾿ (238) Plutarch, Cor. 5, follows Dionysius. 

239) See the passage from Sallust’s Histories, cited in note 237. 
the passage from the Republic, Cicero ascribes the first secession to 
; in the fragment. of the oration for Cornelius, he says that it took 
»*propter nimiam dominationem potentium.’ Orosius likewise u-es 
ral terms. ‘Sequitur discessio plebis a patribus, cum, M. Valerio 
atore delectum.militum agente, variis populus stimulatus injuriis, 
um Montem insedit armatus ;’ ii. 5. 

240) Et quum populus a patribus secessisset, quod tributum et 
fiam toleraret, nec revocari posset; Script. de Vir. Ill. c. 18. This 
ns however to be taken from the passage of Sallust’s Histories. 

᾿ (241) Livy says that the Senate, desirous of bringing back the seceders, 
t Menenius Agrippa to negotiate with them; that he went to their 
np on the Mons Sacer, and addressed to them the fable of the Belly 
and Limbs; and that by this simple reasoning, ‘ flexisse mentes hominum.’ 
The conclusion is thus described : ‘Agi deinde de concordid ceptum, 
oncessumgue in conditiones, ut plebi sui magistratus essent sacrosancti, 
sauxilii latio adversus consules esset; neve cui patrum capere eum 
magistratum liceret ;’ ii. 33. Livy (as Crevier remarks) seems to under- 
i that the debt-question was not directly settled, because the institu- 
/ of tribunes was a sufficient security to the plebeians. His meaning 
ars to be accurately rendered by the writer de Vir. Ill. 18, who, after 
ting the fable of Menenius, adds: ‘ Hac fabulA populus regressus est. 
avit tamen tribunos plebis, qui libertatem suam adversum nobilitatis 
rbiam defenderent.’ Ruperti, however, in his note on the passage of 
, Suggests that the relief of the nexi is implied. Niebuhr, Hist. 
1. p. 610, prefers the account of Dionysius to that of Livy, and the 
16 View is taken by Dr. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p- 146, though 
xpressions in a former page (p. 138) seem more consistent with the 


5 x view. Beaufort, République Romaine, vol. vi. p. 285, thinks that the 
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Livy, and considers the tribunate as the sole result of the firs 
secession. (*4”) ‘ 
Fourthly, the number and names of the first tribu 
are differently reported. Livy says that two tribunes, C. Si 
nius and L. Albinus, were appointed, who nominated thi 
colleagues ; of these Sicinius was one, but as to the other 


treaty was confined to the creation of tribunes, and contained no stipt 
tion respecting debts. Coriolanus is described by Dionysius, as charging 
plebeians, in a subsequent speech in the Senate, with having seceded, t 
on account of any real want, but for the purpose of destroying the ar 
tocratic form of government: ὡς καταλύσων τὴν ἀριστοκρατίαν ὑμῶν ; Vil. 2 
The independence of the two parts of the treaty, and the advancement | 
the demand for the tribunate after the remission of debts had bee 


granted, is insisted on by Appius Claudius, in Dion. Hal. vii. 49, 52. 


(242) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i.n. 1347, says that the account of Dionysi 
is ‘supported by Cicero’s whole view of these events, as to the necessit 
of violating the letter of the law,’ given in Rep. ii. 34. It appears to m 
however, that Cicero’s meaning in this passage is exactly the opposite 
that attributed ἰο him by Niebuhr. After having described the secessio 
of the plebs as caused by debt, he proceeds to say that the evil in questic 
might io. been remedied by some such measure as that which had bee 
previously adopted by Solon, or as that which was subsequently adopte 
by the Senate when (in the year 326 B.c.) the law of nexum was abolishe 
in consequence of the scandalous outrage of the usurer Papirius. 
species of calamity was, he adds, always assuaged by some remedi 
measure: but on this occasion, a different course was adopted, and h 
tribunes of the plebs were created in order to diminish the power of tl 
Senate: ‘ Quo tum consilio pretermisso, causa populo nata est, duobi 
tribunis plebis per seditionem creatis, ut potentia Senatus atque auctorité 
minueretur;’ 1. 34. Cicero’s meaning seems to be, that, instead 
bargaining for a special measure on insolvent debtors, the plebs obtainé 
a general security against the poe of the Senate. The example of Solk 
is referred to in the speech of M. Valerius, in Dion. Hal. v. 65; aboy 
p. 24. The account of Dio Cassius, xvii. 9; and Zonaras, vil. 14-5, is th 
many persons seceded from the city and army, on account of the law 
debt, and plundered the country ; that they were mollified by the fable 
Menenius, one of the ambassadors, sent to them by the Senate; and th 
a measure of relief to debtors was conceded. After which, fearing le 
the treaty should be broken, or that they should be maltreated individua 
they formed a defensive league, and elected two tribunes for their o 
protection. This account differs altogether from that of Livy, and it ας 
not even agree with that of Dionysius ; for it represents the appoimtm 
of tribunes not as a matter of negotiation, but as a defensive meas 
adopted by the plebeians on their own authority. Eutropius appears 
agree with Zonaras in representing the creation of tribunes as an 
pendent act of the plebeian body: ‘Sexto decimo anno post reges exe 
seditionem populus Rome fecit, tamquam a senatu atque consulibus Ὁ 
meretur. Lum et apse sibt tribunos plebis, quasi proprios judices et 
fensores, creavit; per quos contra senatum et consules tutus esse pos 
i. 18. By ‘seditio,’ in this passage, Eutropius means ‘secessio.’ 
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; e testimonies differed.(**) According to Dionysius, L. Junius 

s and Οὐ, Sicinius were first elected, and afterwards two 
cinii and C. Icilius Ruga.?) L. Junius Brutus, whom 
mnysius represents as the true leader of the plebeians on this 
mportant occasion, and whom he places at the head of his list 
# tribunes, is not mentioned by Livy or any Latin author. 


me: 


Sicero says that two tribunes were appointed in the first year, 
2 d ten in the second.(**) The difference in the numbers may, 


Ψν 


perl aps, be reconciled, by supposing that two were chosen by 
Γ 


suffrage, and three by co-optation :(*“*) but the difference in the 
names is irreconcilable. 

 Fifthly, there is no fact in the first secession more strongly 
attested, or more consistently described, than the apologue of 
Mer enius Acrippa.(*!7) It is represented as the main instrument 


b ‘which the exasperation of the seceders was appeased, and an 


a 


(243) Livy. ii. 33; ef. iii. 54, where Sicinius is referred to as having 

een one of the first tribunes. Lydus, de Magistr. i. 38, says that the first 

@ibunes were fwo in number. 

(244) Dion. Hal. vi. 89. The latter name is corrupt in the MSS. It 
eurs in vii. 26. The statement that Sicinius and Brutus were the two 

t tribunes of the people also occurs in Suidas in δήμαρχοι. 


(245) De Rep. ii. 34; Orat. pro Corn. i. and Asconius. See Becker, 
ii. 2, p. 251; Arnold’s Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 147. According to Livy 
amd Dionysius, the increase to ten took pee some years afterwards ; 
Becker, ib. p. 252. Livy, ubi sup., adds: ‘Sunt qui duos tantum in Sacro 
flonte creatos tribunos esse dicant, ibique sacratam legem latam.’ Pom- 
ponius, Dig. i. 2, 2, § 20, says: Dicti tribuni, quod olim in tres partes 
Populus divisus erat, et ex singulis singuli creabantur, vel quia tribuum 
suffragio creabantur. Asconius speaks of five tribunes having been ori- 
ginal ly appointed, one from each class. Caterum quidam non duo tribunos 
jlebis, ut Cicero dicit, sed quinque tradunt creatos tum esse, singulos ex 
singulis classibus; Ad Orat. pro Corn. vol. v. part ii. p. 76, Orelli. The 
ormer of these statements seems to allude to the triple division of the 
seople by Romulus ; the second, to the five classes of Servius. 


| (246) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 617. Dionysius states distinctly 
fhat the people elected the first tribunes in comitia curiata; vi. 89, ef. ix. 
41; and Cicero makes the statement with respect to the tribunes of the 
followi ng year; Pro Corn.i. These statements are rejected by Niebuhr, 
ist. vol. 1. p. 619; Becker, ib. p. 254, and others, as inconsistent with 
heir theory of the curiz, and the comitia curiata ; but if we are to regard 
the accounts of this period as historical, such distinct statements cannot be 
, aside on merely Socathetival grounds. If they are not to be regarded 
historical, hypothetical explanations of them seem to be thrown away. 


_ (247) Dion. Hal. vi. 83, 86; Livy, ii. 32; Plut. Cor. 6; Florus, i. 23; 


F eriptor de Vir. Ill. c. 18; Dio Cassius, xvii. 10; Zonaras, vii. 14. 
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agreement was ultimately effected. Dionysius says that it : 
found in all the ancient histories.) Yet Cicero expre: 
attributes the mitigation of the seceders on this occasion to 
eloquence of M. Valerius the dictator: adding, that he recen 
for this good deed the appellation of Maximus.) In 1 
detailed history of Roman eloquence, contained in his dialog 
de claris Oratoribus, which he begins with the consul Bre 
no mention is made of Menenius, although the allusion to t 
first secession would naturally have suggested it. The langua 
of Cicero seems to exclude the supposition that he concen 
the speech of Menenius as having exercised the chief influent 
in bringing back the seceders; and is scarcely consistent wit 
his knowledge of its connexion with that event. Indeed, Cicet 
nowhere speaks of this celebrated apologue, fond as he is « 
recurring to the examples of early Roman oratory. Va erit 
Maximus likewise agrees with Cicero in ascribing the ret a ‘ 
the plebeians in the first secession exclusively to the eloquent 
of Valerius, and in omitting all mention of Menenius.(°) A 
ancient inscription, in honour of Valerius Maximus, likew. 
represents him to have induced the plebs to return from 7 

Mons Sacer ; to have reconciled them with the patricians ; and 


(248) Extat orationis antique satis efficax ad concordiam fabul: 
Florus, ubi sup. Prisco illo dicendi et horrido more, nihil aliud quam δι 
narrasse fertur; Livy, ii. 32. Above, n. 224. δ 

(249) Videmus item paucis annis post reges exactos, cum plebes pro 
ripam Anienis ad tertium milliarium consedisset, eumque montem, q 
Sacer appellatus est, occupavisset, M. Valerium dictatorem dicendo sed 
visse discordias, eique ob eam rem honores amplissimes habitos, et δ᾽ 
Aaa ob eam ipsam causam Maximum esse appellatum; Brut. 6.1 

ionysius mentions Manius Valerius in connexion with this event, t 
as having previously resigned the office of dictator. See above, p. 64. 

(250) After describing the armed secession of the Mons Sacer, Vale 
Maximus proceeds to say : ‘ Erat non solum deformis, sed etiam miserrin 
reipublice status, a capite ejus ceteré parte corporis pestifera seditic 
divisé ; ac ni Valerii subvenisset eloquentia, spes tanti imperil in ipso po 
ortu suo corruisset. Is namque populum, nova et insolita libertate tem 

audentem, oratione ad meliora et saniora consilia revocatum, senatui 8 
jecit; id est, urbem urbi junxit. Verbis ergo facundis ira, consterna 
arma cesserunt ;’ viii. 9, § 1. Kempf, the recent editor of Valerius Maxin 
thinks that in this ‘passage he has confounded Valerius with Mener 
but we can scarcely suppose a similar confusion to haye been made 
Cicero, and the author of the Inscription. ab 


wif 
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have prevailed upon the Senate to liberate the people from its 
its.(°') These notices differ entirely from the accounts of our 
ians. Livy says nothing of any Valerius on this occasion : 
Dionysius states that Manius Valerius was one of the ten 
mbassadors, and that he opened the negotiations by calling 
m the seceders to set forth their grievances; but the really 
important part in the conference with the seceders is assigned 
by him to Menenius, and it is an essential circumstance of his 
arrative as well as of Livy’s, that the dictatorship of Valerius 
has ended before the secession begins. (?*) 

| Sixthly, with respect to the time occupied by the secession, 
Dionysius says that it took place after the autumnal equinox 
(23rd September), about the beginning of seed-time ; that the 
yealthier cultivators joined the patricians, and the artificers 
ined the plebeians; that the reconciliation was only a short 
me before the winter solstice (December 23); and that during 
his interval the land remained untilled.(?%*) This account is 


| the secession took place before the election of the 
ἸΘῪ consuls, which fell on the first of September; and the 
vents from this time to the treaty with the Senate cannot 


if 


~ (251) M. Valerius f. Volusi Maximus, Dictator, Augur. Primus [prius?] 
juam ullum magistratum gereret dictator dictus est. Triumphavit de 
Sabinis et Medullinis. Plebem de sacro monte deduxit: gratiam cum pa- 
ribus reconciliavit ; foonore gravi populum senatus hoc ejus rei auctore 
iberavit. Selle curulis locus ipsi posterisque ad Murcie spectandi causd 
datus est. Princeps in senatum semel lectus est; Inscript.535, ap. Orell. 
vol. i. p 146. The victory of Valerius Maximus over the Sabines is men- 
joned by Dion. Hal. vi. 42; Livy, ii. 31. Concerning the altar of the god- 
ess Murcia within the Circus Maximus at Rome, see Becker, vol. i. p. 467. 
Por illustrations of this inscription, see Morcelli, Inscript. Lat. vol. i. p. 262. 
is discovery is described in Gori, Inscript. vol. ii. p. 235. This and the in- 
eription ἘΦ τα to Appius Ceecus were both found at Arezzo. They pro- 
bably belong to the imperial period, but the orthography of the word fenus 
seems hardly a sufficient ground (with Orelli) for questioning the genuine- 
ness of the inscription on Valerius Maximus. 

(252) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 1334, supposes the statement of Livy, 
vill. 18, that a nail had been formerly driven by the dictator in secessions 
fthe plebs, to refer to this dictatorship of Valerius. The conjecture is 
however quite uncertain, and Livy’s own narrative is not consistent 
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occupy more than a few days; although he places the election 
of the tribunes on the 10th of December.(™) ‘fj 

If such leading facts as those adverted to are variously Τὶ 
ported ; if our accounts differ as to the place where the secede: 
encamped, the cause of the secession, the nature of the treaty 


which it was ended,(*) and the number and names of the ὅ 
= 


(254) According to the detailed narrative of Dionysius, the first ev 
after the secession is, that the Senate send envoys to request the secede 
to state their demands, and that no answer is given to them. The consu 
then appoint a day for the comitia; the new consuls enter their office ¢ 
the first of September ; vi. 48. [According to this account therefore tl 
secession took place before the lst of September, whereas according 
vii. 1, this event was after the 23rd of the same month.] As soon as th 
new consuls are in office they convene the Senate, and a few days afte 
wards (ταῖς ἑξῆς ἡμέραις) they convene the assembly and another meetin 
of the Senate; c. 67. The meetings are held, and ten ambassadors a 
chosen, who go to the camp the same day; c. 70. A conference immec 
ately takes place, and some of the ambassadors return to Rome for ἢ 
instructions; 6. 88. A Senate is held, and the next day the ambassadc 
go out again to the camp and deliver their message. A deputation is se 
from the camp to the Senate. On the following day Brutus returns to # 
camp, having made the treaty. Tribunes are elected, and enter on the 
office on the 10th of December; c. 89. This narrative implies that only 
few days elapsed_between the election of the consuls, and that of the ti 
bunes ; though Dionysius states it to have been more than three month 
The expression ‘ per aliquot dies’ in Livy, ii. 32, combined with the subs 

uent narrative, might seem to indicate that the secession was not of lon 

uration. He speaks, however, in the next year of ‘ caritas annone ex ii 
cultis per secessionem plebis agris;’ c.34. See also the words of Cori 
lanus, lower down. Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 607, thinks that the secession co 
only have lasted a few days, and supposes that the length of time assign 
by δώματος was determined mainly by the time fixed for the commen¢ 
ment of the office of tribune in later times, combined with the outbreak 
the sedition in the consulship of Virginius and Veturius. It is not imp 
bable that the precise κε τῷ of Dionysius was founded on these da 
—but both he and Livy suppose the secession to have lasted a sufficie 
time to prevent the land from being tilled. This supposition is quite inc 
pendent of the precise calculation of Dionysius ; for it accounts for t 
subsequent scarcity—and the scarcity is the cause of other events. Niebr 
is mistaken in thinking that Livy represents the secession as to have las 
only a few days. In his Lectures, vol. i. p. 141, he says: ‘The secess 
cannot have lasted more than about a fortnight, for the city could not ἢ 
held out much longer, and a famine would have occurred if the legions 
remained in possession of the fields.’ Both Livy and Dionysius state 
the secession did produce a famine. 


(255) It cannot even be said that all the accounts agree in represen 
the institution of the Tribunate as the result of a compact betweer 
Senate and the seceders. For Zonaras (who seems in this transacti¢ 
follow Dio Cassius very closely) describes the agreement as limited to 
settlement of the debt-question: he represents the establishment of 


2 
J 
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es first appointed ; and if there are further discrepancies as 
to the duration of the secession, and the persons by whose influ- 
ence the parties were reconciled ; and if we have no valid reason 
ae one account to another, how can we place the 

ightest reliance upon the detailed narrative of Dionysius ? 
Although the story which he tells is not wanting in probability, 
is destitute of external attestation, and has all the appearance 
| ope an institution dramatized, like his own account of the 
origin of the dictatorship, and also like many of the scenes in 
the Cyropzedia.(?°) That the tribunes of the people had an 
origin is certain; that their office grew out of a secession, and 
that the secession had been caused by the law of insolvency, 
may have been facts handed down by an authentic oral tradition, 
and registered at a time when the memory of them was well 
: r served. Even as to these leading facts, however, historical 
of rtainty is unattainable ; and it is still more uncertain whether 
amy, and which of the other parts of the narrative are deserving 
ofc edit.(°7) The fable of Menenius may be of indigenous 
‘gin; it is certainly ancient, and no such fable ever became 
celebrated in Greece.(*8) It is well suited to the occasion of a 


ibunes as following indeed immediately upon the secession, but as a vo- 
untary arrangement made by the plebeians among themselves; vii. 14, 15, 
Jompare Dio Cass. xvii. 9-12. 
_ (256) Becker, ii. 2, p. 283, n., considers this narrative as arbitrarily 
compounded of miscellaneous notices. 

, G5) ‘Many of the narratives in the earliest history of Rome betray 

eir fabulous nature by the contradictions and impossibilities they involve. 
there are none such in the account of the first secession, as given by Livy, 
nd much more fully by Dionysius. Nor can we pronounce it to be quite 
impossible that a recollection of the various parties which divided the 
Senate, and of their spokesmen, should have been preserved; although un- 
uestionably there were no traces of it in the oldest annals. And yet the 
nternal connexion here merely proves the intelligence of the annalist who 
drew up the story now adopted, as is clear from the irreconcilable contra- 
lictions between it and other stories, which at one time were no less in 
ogue; Hist. vol. i. p.603. In this, as in other passages, it is difficult to 
understand what Niebuhr means by ‘annals’ and ‘annalists,’ or in what 
manner he conceives the received historical accounts of this period to have 

iginated. Dr. Arnold says of the first secession: ‘The particulars of 
his second revolution are as uncertain as those of the overthrow of the 
honarchy ;’ Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 145. 
_ (258) Dionysius says: τελευτῶν δὲ τῆς δημηγορίας λέγεται μῦθόν τινα εἰπεῖν 
ἰ τὸν Αἰσώπειον τρόπον συμπλάσας ; vi. 88. If the apogee of Menenius 
‘as delivered on this occasion, we must suppose the A‘sopian fable to have 


G2 
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secession, actual or intended, of the poor from the rich ; but he \ 
far its connexion with the name of Menenius and the secessi 
in question may rest on an authentic tradition, ascending to tl 
year 494 B.c., it would be presumptuous to decide. It may” 
added that Diodorus differs from all the other authorities ; ἢ 
he appears to represent the tribunitian office as created at 
secession during the decemvirate, in the year 449 B.C, and as 
result of the compact then made between the plebeian secede 
on Mount Aventine and the patricians.(°*) [ἢ 

§ 18 ΑΒ soon as the dangerous schism in the Roman co r 
munity is repaired, the attention of the state is directed t 
foreign wars. The plebeians are now willing to obey the consul 
and everything is speedily made ready. ~ Cominius marché 
against the Volscians, and takes the towns of Longula an 
Poluseca. He likewise attacks and takes the town of Corioli, an 
afterwards defeats the Antiates. In the attack of Oorioli, 
young patrician named C. Marcius greatly distinguished himsel 
Splendid rewards were assigned to him by Cominius, the chi 
part of which he declines, and he was afterwards known by — ih 
appellation of Coriolanus.(*°) Spurius Cassius, the other consv 


been known at Rome in the year 494 8.c.. The death of Ausop is lace 
above half a century before this time. The fable of the Belly ne Te 
(κοιλία καὶ πόδες) in the A®sopian collection resembles that of Meneniu 
and may be of native growth, though we have no means of determining i 
age (Fab, 202, p. 127, ed. Coraes.; Fab. 286, ed. Tauchnitz). A simil 
fable is in the collection of Syntipas (ib. ed. Coraes.), which is transla‘ 
from the Syriac. Max. Tyr. Diss, xxi. yol. i, p. 404, ed. Reiske, has a 
like that of Menenius, which he supposes AZsop might have made, but 
speaks as if it were of his own jnvention. ~~ 
_ (259) Diod. xii. 25. The dates of Diodorus for this period of Rom 
history differ from the ordinary chronology. He places this secession 
the second year of the Decemvirate, which, according to his synchronis 
agrees with the archonship of Lysanias, Olymp. 84.2—443 B.c. | 
(260) Dion, Hal. vi. 91-4; Livy, ii. 33;° Plut. Cor. 8-11. The namé¢ 
enlarged on in the last chapter of Plutarch. Livy and Dionysius agree 
these events : both mention Longula and Polusea, as well as Corioli. 1 
buhr thinks that this account of the origin of the name Coriolanus is fz 
lous, and taken from a heroic poem; Hist. vol. ii. p. 243; but it is as y 
attested as any other fact at this period of Roman history. Comp 
Florus, 1.11; Zon. vii.16. He also says, ib., p. 103, that Corioli ec 
not at this time have belonged to the Antiates, or have been attackec 
the Romans, because it is in the list of Latin towns, in Dion. Hal. v 
This is an inconsistency which we cannot explain; but we have no b 
reason for rejecting one fact than the other. 
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ho remained at Rome, is related to have dedicated a temple to 
Ceres, Liber, and Libera, which had been vowed by Postumius 
16 dictator, at the battle of Regillus, and afterwards let out by 
to contractors. It stood at the extremity of the Circus 
Maximus. (*"") He likewise concluded an important treaty with 
the. Latins, by which their relations to Rome were regulated. 
This treaty was inscribed on a brazen column, which was extant 
in the time of Cicero.(?) The year was ended by the death of 
Menenius Agrippa ; he received the honours of a funeral at the 
public expense.(?*) 

| The disagreement of our informants leaves us in doubt as 
to the mode by which the grievance of the plebs with respect to 
the law of insolvency was remedied ; whether they obtained a 
v remission of debts, or merely a protection against future 
oppr ession in the tribunate. The question at issue between the 
t vo orders is however represented as having been now practically 
settled ; for no allusion is made, in the following years, to this 
particular grievance, although the conflicts between the patricians 
F nd plebeians continue with unabated force. All attempts to 
efine with precision the Roman law of debt at this period are 


necessarily futile ;(°**) there are no extant materials upon which 
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a safe conclusion can be founded. It is impossible to ascerta 

what was, in the year 494 B.., the creditor's remedy against t 

insolvent debtor before judgment, as distinguished from I 

remedy after judgment, and to define the technical differen 
between the nexus and the addictus, or between the de 

arising from the principal loan, and that arising from unpa 
interest. As to the general state of the case, both Dionysius ax 
Livy are agreed.() They both represent the insolvent debt 
as becoming the slave of his creditor, and as subject to all τ 
severe consequences of that status; viz., the liability to compulsor 
labour, to imprisonment, corporal restraint and punishment, ὃ Ἢ 
to being sold, both the debtor himself and children, by hi 
master. The same law, and the same prevalence of debt amon 
the poor towards the rich, is described by Plutarch as existin 
in Attica at the time of Solon; and this eminent lawgiver 1 
reported to have granted a general remission of debts, and t 


have abolished the practice of borrowing on the person.(® 
ae | 


rT 
A 


Schriften, vol. ii. p. 396—470; Rein, Rémisches Privatrecht, p. 313-8 
and Mr. Long’s art. on Nexum, in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. An 
tiquities. The hypothesis of Niebuhr is refuted by Savigny; and othe 
differences of opmion occur between the principal modern writers on thi 
subject, for the settlement of which no sufficient information exists. — 
summary of Savigny’s Dissertation is given in Grote’s Hist. of Greee 
vol. 111. p. 211-5. 
(265) The old centurion, in Livy, ii. 23, describes himself as ‘ ductu: 

ab creditore, non in servitium, sed in ergastulum et carnificinam esse.’ Th 
decree in Servilius, in ο, 24, protects the children and grandchildren | 
ersons engaged in military service—(compare Dion. Hal vi. 20)—whic 
nplies that, without this protection, they might be seized and detained b 
the creditor. The slavery of the insolvent creditor, and the liability of 
body, as well as his goods, is distinctly pointed out in Dion. Hal. y. 6 
The measure of the Senate for suspending the action of the courts, ib. vy. 6 
vi. 22, implies that the remedy of the creditor could not be enforced wi 
out a judicial decree. The slavery, hard work, bodily restraint, and punis 
ments of the insolvent debtors are described, ib. vi. 26, 27,79. The slave 
of the debtors is recognised in the speech of Menenius, ib. ο. 83. T 
seizure of the debtor’s children is mentioned, ib. c. 26. The popular la 
of king Servius respecting συμβόλαια are stated by Dionysius to have be 
repealed by Tarquin TI., and to have been restored by the first consu 
iv. 43; ν, 2. These appear to be the νομοὶ συναλλακτικοὶ, mentioned in 
13; but whether laws of debt are intended, does not appear. 


(266) Plut. Sol. 13, says: ἅπας ὁ δῆμος hy ὑπόχρεως THY πλουσίων. — 
remedial measure of Solon is thus described; πολίτευμα γράψας τὰ 
ὑπάρχοντα τῶν χρεῶν ἀνεῖσθαι, πρὸς δὲ τὸ λοιπὸν ἐπὶ τοῖς σώμασι μηδένα δανεί 
6, 1ὅ, Androtion, however, and others, denied that Solon enacted 
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According to the account of Plutarch, the Megarian people, at 
a season of democratic licence, after the expulsion of Theagenes, 
exacted contributions from the rich, and even passed a decree 
by which money-lenders were compelled to refund to their 
debtors the interest which had been already paid.(**7) It is 
difficult for us to conceive a state of society in which the poor 
are borrowers of money on a large scale: in modern states bor- 
rowers always have property in possession or expectancy, though 
it may be ultimately exhausted, and they may become insol- 
vent. (6) The poor Athenians, in Solon’s time, are described 
“partly as cultivators paying, like métayers, a sixth portion of the 
produce of the soil in the shape of rent, and having fallen into 
rear with their landlords ; partly, as persons who had borrowed 
‘money upon their corporal security.(**) The plebeian class*of 


neral measure for the remission of debts, and affirmed that the relief was 
ven by lowering the interest of money ; Plut. ib. The extant fragments 
Solon mention poor freemen, who had been sold as slaves, some justly, 
me unjustly, and carried in bonds to foreign countries. He restored 
many of these, after they had become wanderers, and could no longer speak 
the Attic tongue, to their own country; he likewise liberated many from 
‘slayery who had remained at home; Fragm. 15, v.23; Fr. 28, v. 6, ed. 
‘Gaisford. Unfortunately, there are no extant remains of any Roman poet, 
cotemporary with the first secession. According to the account of the 
‘Decemviral law of debt, in Gellius, N. A. xx. 1, the insolvent debtor, after 
his arrest, was produced on three successive xwndine before the pretor, 
ad if the money was not paid on the third period, he was liable to be put 
to death, or sold beyond the Tiber. The remains of this law are collected 
‘and illustrated by Dirksen, Uebersicht der Zwélf-Tafel-Fragmente, p. 
}4-— 62 


(267) Plut. Quest. Gr.c. 18. A daughter of Theagenes was married to 
| Cylon, who was an Olympic victor in 640 B.c., and whose attempt upon the 
: acropolis of Athens is placed by Clinton at 620 B.c. Compare Grote, vol. 
fii, p. 60. The story is uncertain; the word παλιντοκία is probably ancient. 
_ (268) When the poor borrow by pawning their goods, they give a valid 
security for the debt. This species of borrowing seems to have been un- 
known to the ancients. Concerning the institution of Monts de Piété, see . 
Beckmann’s Hist. of Inventions, vol. iii. art. Lending Houses. Plato, 
Rep. viii. 9, p. 555, has a striking passage, in which he describes the poli- 
tical discontent caused by the insolvency of debtors, and the pressure of 
noney-lenders. In his picture, however, the debtors are at oligarchs 
| who have been reduced to insolvency by indolence and profusion—men like 
Catiline and his associates (Sallust. Cat. 33). According to the law of 
England, the king may, by his writ of protection, privilege a defendant from 
᾿ all personal suits for one year at a time, in respect of his being engaged in 
his service out of the realm; Blackstone, Com. vol. iii. p. 289. In former 
| times, protections against creditors were often granted in the continental 
States; but chiefly, I believe, to men of rank, who had outrun their means, 
ο΄ (269) Plut. Sol. 13. = 
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Roman cultivators were owners of the soil, not tenants ; tl 
tilled it by their own labour, and that of their sons, without ° 
assistance of slaves,(?°) but without the payment of any ΤῈ 
hence the debts of the plebeians at the time of the first secess 
are described by the Roman historians as arising exclusiy 
from loans advanced to them by the rich patricians.(?”") TI 
debts were, according to Dionysius, all cancelled by a sin 
enactment, and the rights of all private creditors extinguish 
An interference of the Roman state for the settlement of priv: 
debts is likewise mentioned nearly a century and a half lat 
In the year 352 B.C. five commissioners were appointed, ὃ 
partly by advances of public money, and partly by reducing tl 
amounts due according to an equitable estimate, extinguis ned 
great mass of private debt.(?”°) Measures of this kind bear. { 
resemblance to acts of public bankruptcy, or repudiation, 
depreciation of the currency, affecting the repayment of i atel ? 
to the national creditor, with which they have been comp ar 
Niebuhr indeed seems to consider their resemblance to consis 
their both conferring a benefit on the owners and cultiva ors 
the soil, at the cost of the moneyed interest.(*) But the 0 


§ 


(270) They were, according to the expression of Dionysius, αὐτοῦυρ 
(vii. 58), that is to say, they did not employ slave-labour. Compare Pl 
tarch, Cor. 24. Above. vol.i. p. 418, n. 31. δ 

(271) The patricians are represented throughout as being interest d 
the recovery of the debts, and the plebeians in their remission. See N 
buhr, vol. i. p. 374. Livy says, at the time of the Licinian rogations, m¢ 
than a century later: ‘ An placeret foenore cireumyentam plebem co ὙΠ 
nervum ac supplicia dare ; et gregatim quotidie de foro addictos duci, 
repleri vinctis nobiles domos ? et ubicumque patricius habitat, ibi carce: 
privatum esse ;’ vi. 36. Ὁ." 

_ (272) Livy, vii. 31. The nature and policy of a measure for the rem 
sion of debts are fully discussed, according to the ideas of Dionysius, in 
debate, in v. 683—8. Τὴ ο. 69, he describes different modes of affording 
lief. One is, that the property of insolvent debtors should be given uy 
the creditors, but that their bodies should remain free. Another is, t 
their debts should be discharged by the state. Α third is, that prisor 
of war should be assigned to the creditors as substitutes for their debte 

(273) ‘Ifa person auproves of Sully’s diminishing the interest pays 
to the public creditors, who were swallowing up the revenues of the s 
and of his deducting the usurious profit they had long enjoyed from 
τὴν ἠῤτα τ he is aware how lowering the interest, or the capital o 

ebt, or the standard of its currency, ye been the only means whe 
more than one state has been able to save itself from the condition in 
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ans were as much landowners as the plebeians, and the patri- 
1s are described as the money-lending class.(*"*) 

We shall see, moreover, in a future chapter, that, although 
e complaints of the plebeians respecting the law of debt are 
resented as being removed by the settlement made at the 
rst secession, they recur in the subsequent period, at various 
rvals; and that the main grievance, the slavery of the 
olvent debtor, was not abolished till the Second Samnite 
Var. (326 B.c.) (75 


ι 


ἐγ "Ὁ 
je whole produce of the ground and of labour would have fallen into the 
ands of the fundholders ; if he knows how speedily and easily wounds 
istained by this class in their property heal; if he considers this, when 
ewing the history of the states of antiquity, which were drained by 
ate usury, he will be favourable to measures which tend to preserve 
itary property and personal freedom, as Solon was;’ Hist. vol. i. 
274) ‘Qui vero se populares volunt, obeamque causam aut agrariam 
tentant, ut possessores suis sedibus pellantur, aut pecunias creditas de- 
itoribus condonandas putant; ii labefactant fundamenta reipublice ;’ 
‘Weero, de Off. ii. 22. Tabule vero nove quid habent argumenti, nisi ut 
/mea pecunii fundum: eum tu habeas, ego non habeam pecuniam ?’ 
. 23. In these passages, Cicero lays down the general rule about the 
ssion of debts, without adverting to those special circumstances, which, 
rtain critical seasons, may have rendered such a measure expedient. 
knowledge of the state of Attica in the time of Solon prevents us how- 
er from forming any other judgment of his measure for the relief of 
ebtors beyond that which is founded on his description of its results. 
it erect to the causes and extent of the prevalence of debt among the 
eo Pp 


j 
f 
¥ 
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n plebeians, at the time of the first secession, and the measures 
lopted for relieving it, our information is still more imperfect. 


(275) Below, ch. xiii. § 8, 38. 
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Part I].—FROM THE FIRST SECESSION TO THE 
TERENTILLIAN ROGATION. 


(493—462 5.0.) 


§ 19 Tue first secession is marked by Niebuhr as a gre 
epoch in the Roman history. From this point, he thinks, 
true narrative of events may, by a process of conjectural com 
bination, be recovered from the extant accounts, though thes 
are delivered to us by the ancient historians in a confused 8 


distorted state.) There is however nothing to indicate an 


(1) Thefirstvolume of Niebuhr’s History ends with the secession and tl 
institution of the tribunes. In the Preface to his second volume, he says 
‘I saw clearly that, in spite of all scepticism, a critical examination — 
the facts would enable me to restore and establish a certain and eredib 
history from the epoch at which this volume begins. . . . In like manne 
I perceived that the changes in the constitution might be traced step | 
step;’ p. vi. In the Introduction, he subsequently states the same vie 
with greater fulness: ‘ It was one of the most important objects of the fir 
volume to prove that the story of Rome under the kings was altogeth 
without historical foundation. I have sifted the legends which have take 
the place of history : such fragments of the same sort as lay scattered abou 
I have collected, with the view of restoring the manifold forms they onc 
bore ; though with no thought that this could bring us nearer to historic 
knowledge. . . . Even Fabius beyond doubt knew nothing more [of th 
time of the kings] than the story that has come down to us: and it woul 
hardly have been possible for him to find any authentic records, unless_ 
the writings of foreign nations ; which he could never have reconciled wi 
his own story, or made any use of. On the other hand, his age was 
possession of a real history, though in many parts tinged with fable, sin 
the insurrection of the commonalty [the first secession, 494 B.c.]. A 
though this has only reached us in a very defective state, disfigured 
arbitrary transformations, yet from this time forward it becomes my chee 
ing task to undertake the restoration of a genuine, connected, substantia 
perfect history ;’ vol. ii. p. 1. “ Historical criticism, by merely lopping ¢ 
what is worthless, replacing tradition on its proper footing, demonstrate 
its real dignity, and thus securing it from ridicule and censure (?) will re 
der the story of Rome during the period following the league with t 
Latins [493 8.c.] no less authentic and substantial than that of many m 
later periods, where we are in like manner left without contemporary 
cords ;’ ib. p. 15. With regard to these later periods, it should howe 
be remarked, that although the contemporary histories are not now exta 
they were extant when the accounts now extant were composed. 
above, ch. ii.) In his Lectures on Roman History, he places the epe 
substantially true history immediately before the first secession. “Τὶ 
battle (of Regillus, 496 B.c.]| forms the close of the lay of the Tarquins. 
The earliest period of Roman history is thus terminated, and a new « 
opens upon us;’ vol. i. p. 124. ‘In the history of the period which ἢ 
follows, we find ourselves upon real intone ground: we may he 


ae! 
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shange in the external testimony to the occurrences beginning 
fre m this period. We have no reason for supposing that the 
events of the fifteen years after the secession are better attested 
d an the events of the fifteen years before the secession ; except 
that, being somewhat later, they are somewhat more likely to 
have been handed down faithfully by oral tradition. With 
respect to the internal character of the narrative, we shall find, 
abwe proceed, little improvement, until we reach the burning of 
the city; from which era Livy dates a more regular preservation 
of the contemporary historical records. 

For a period of five years immediately following the seces- 
ion, the history turns chiefly upon the acts of C. Marcius 
Coriolanus; whose drama consists of two acts; the first ending 
vith his punishment, the sécond with his death. It is narrated 
at great length by Dionysius, and very briefly by Livy ; so that 
th e events which fill the seventh and the chief part of the 


7 Ve. 
orth speak with certainty of men and events, although now and then fables 
were still introduced into the Fasti. That errors did creep in is no more 
ian the common lot of all human affairs, and we must from this point treat 
he history of Rome like every other history, and not make it the subject of 
allow scepticism to which it has already been too much sacrificed ;’ ib. 
). 126; and see p. 141. 
In his Lectures on Ancient History, he draws a similar line: ‘If we 
divide Roman history into its elements, into what was originally contained 
in the annals, and into ancient lays, much of which ought not to be disre- 
garded ; and if we separate the elements from the falsifications and inter- 
pol ations of later times, we shall have, from the time of the first secession, 
and even from a somewhat earlier ρέῃ a history, the authenticity of 
: rhich can be more easily restored the more deeply we study it, without 
Bee Becourse to invention. It is not however the narratives that have 
come down to us that are authentic; but the narratives contain the authentic 
wry, and it is our part to discover it;’ vol. i. p. 190, ed. Schmitz. 
| According to Niebuhr, therefore, the history of the first five centuries 
if Rome is composed of three periods. First: the purely mythical, or 
abulous period, comprising the reigns of Romulus psig ge Rot Secondly ; 
he mythico-historical period, in which truth is blended with fiction, begin- 
{ming with the reign of Tullus Hostilius, and ending at the First Secession, 
1948.c. Thirdly; the substantially historical period, beginning at the 
first Secession. With respect to the commencement of the mythico-histo- 
rieal period, and its character, see Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 247 ; and above, 
vol. i. p. 125, 529. It will be observed that the distinctions between these 
hree periods rest on the internal character of the narrative, not on any 
lifferences of external attestation. Schwegler, vol. i. p. 579, follows Nie- 
buhr, in making the purely historical character of the Roman annals com- 
mence from about the time of the First Secession. 
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eighth book of Dionysius, in Livy occupy only seven chapters.( 
Plutarch’s life of Coriolanus is principally abridged from t 
history of Dionysius, and the extant account in Appian’s Roma 
history is derived from the same source. : ΝῊ 
The following is the substance of the history of this period 
narrated in the extant accounts. Under the new consuls, / 
Geganius and P. Minucius (who appear to enter on their offies 
on the first of September), (?) a great scarcity prevails at Rom 
This scarcity is stated by Dionysius to have been caused by th 
secession of the plebs, which lasted from the end of Septemt 
to the end of December, and prevented the land from bein 
tilled and the seed sown at the proper season. Livy, witho 
specifying the duration of the secession, says that it was tk 
cause of the land remaining uncultivated, and of the conseque 
scarcity.(*) The scarcity, it may be observed, is represented 
falling in the right year; the accounts of our historians 
chronologically consistent ; for the harvest of the year of Vi 
ginius and Veturius, ending at September 494 Bc. (in whic 
the secession began), would have sufficed for the year . 
Cominius and Cassius, who were elected during the secessio: 
and whose consulship lasted till September 493 B.c.; and ° 
would not have been till the following consulship, ending Se 
tember 492 B.c., that the effects of the land being untilled durin 
the secession would have been felt. The Senate takes measur 
for supplying the people with food; but not, according to ὁ 


_ (2) The seventh book of Dionysius corresponds to three chapters 
Livy ; viz., ii. 34-6. The first sixty-two chapters of the eighth book ec 
respond to Livy, ii. 37-40. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 529, remarks that t 
account of Coriolanus in Dionysius is spun out by rhetorical details, so 
to be the worst part of his whole history; and he contrasts it with Liv 
‘concise and admirable representation.’ The really important quest 
however is not whether the narrative of Dionysius is wearisome, but w 
ther it is fictitious. Little can be said of the sources of Plutarch’s Li 
see Heeren, De Fontibus et Auctoritate Vit. Parall. Plutarchi, p. 117. 

(3) Cominius and Cassius are stated by Dionysius to enter on tl 
office on the calends of September, θᾶττον ἢ τοῖς προτέροις ἔθος ἣν, Vi. 
which seems to imply that the subsequent consuls commenced their t 
of office at the same time. 


(4) Dion. Hal. viii, 1, 24, 28 ; Livy, ii. 32; above, p. 82, n. 254; E 
Cor. 12. i 
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| forians, until the scarcity has begun. No reliance was placed 


m private trade; but envoys were sent to Etruria, to the 
omentine plain and Cumz, and to Sicily, in order to buy up 
orn at the public expense. The fate of these envoys was 
lifferent. Those sent to Etruria were able to procure a supply 
of some inferior sorts of grain, which was brought down the 
Tiber, and lasted for a short time.(°) Those who visited the 
Pomentine plain, near Suessa Pometia, were, through the 
mfluence of some of the Tarquinian exiles, attacked by the 
Vol scians; and were glad to escape with their lives, having been 
Γ Ια dered of the public money which they had brought for 
m aking their purchases.(°) The envoys to Cume were not more 
fortunate. This town had become the refuge of the Romans 
attached to the cause of their ejected kings: it was the Coblentz 
* the Tarquinian emigration. The Roman exiles, who dwelt 
here under the protection of the despot Aristodemus Malacus, 
rst requested his permission to put the envoys to death. When 
] is application was refused, they set up a claim against Rome 
for the restitution of their confiscated property, and called upon 
! ristodemus to decide the question. The envoys said that they 
nac | received no powers from the Senate to represent their s‘ate 
for this purpose; but, seeing that the despot was disposed to 
favour the other party, they agreed to give security for their 
appearance ; and they shortly afterwards escaped, leaving their 
slaves, beasts of burden, and money, in the hands of the 
σι mans.(7) Livy agrees in representing the envoys to Cume as 
unsuccessful, and he connects the failure of their mission with 
: 1 arc uin; but the cause which he assigns for it is quite different. 
The corn, he says, had been purchased, and was on board: but 


(5) κεγχρὸς and (éa, according to Dion. Hal. vii. 12, that is, millet, 
‘and rye, or some other coarse grain. In the Odyssey, iv. 41, zea is given 
to horses, and white barley is mixed with it ; which seems to ply that ii 
‘is an inferior grain to barley ; see ib. 604. Compare Plin. N. H. xviii. 19. 
__ (6) Dion. Hal. vii. 2. It does not appear where he supposes these 
|*Roman exiles’ to be resident. Livy says that, in the Volscian and Pomp- 
ine country the people would not sell, and the persons of the envoys were 
“In danger ; ii. 34. 

br (7) Dion. Hal. vii. 2, 12. 
ῷ ν 
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the ships were detained by Aristodemus, as compensation for t | 
property of the Tarquins, because he was their heir.(*) 
Valerius, the son of Publicola,@) and L. Geganius, the const 
brother, were the envoys sent to Sicily. They met with stort 
weather at sea, and were compelled to sail round the island; 
that they were late in reaching their destination ; they winter 
in Sicily, and did not return with their corn to Rome till t 
summer was over, and new consuls were in office. They broug! 
with them 50,000 Sicilian medimni of wheat, of which half 1 
been purchased at a very low price, and the other half was th 
gift of the despot, who had moreover paid the cost of its ὺ 
σϑυϑηοθ. (0) εἰ 

‘At that time (says Dionysius), the cities of Sicily ver 
governed by despots: the most distinguished of whom ws 
Gelon, the son of Dinomenes, who had lately deposed his brothe 
Hippocrates,("') and assumed his power: not Dionysius Ἢ 
Syracusan, as Licinius, Gellius, and many others of the Romai 
historians have stated, by a mere random assertion, and wit nou 
any accurate knowledge of the chronology. For the envoys sen 
to Sicily sailed from Rome in the second year of the seventy 
second Olympiad (491 B.c.), when Hybrilides was Athenie 
Archon, seventeen years after the expulsion of the kings, as the 
and nearly all other historians agree. But Dionysius the elde: 
having attacked the Syracusans in the eighty-fitth year 8 
these events, made himself despot in the third year of th 


i 
COT 


_ (8) Frumentum Cumis quum coemptum esset, naves pro bonis Tarqu 
niorum ab Aristodemo tyranno, qui heres erat, retente sunt; Livy, ii. 34 


(9) Dionysius here forgets his previous narrative; for he had alread 
described Publius and Marcus, the sons of Publicola, as killed at the batt 
of Regillus ; vi. 12. 

(10) Dion. Hal. vii. 2,20. The Attic medimnus was equal to 11,5 g 
lons. It does not appear that there was any Sicilian medimnus. Cice 
in 8 eakin of Sici ian corn, makes the medimnus equal to six mod 
which is the ordinary ratio. 50,000 medimni=585,000 gallons=73,1 
bushels—9140 quarters; so small was the quantity of corn which, 


cording to Dionysius, was brought from Sicily for the relief of the famish 
population of Rome. 


(τι) This account of Hippocrates is inconsistent with the statemer 


Heed. vil. 155, and appears to be an error of memory. See Casav 
oc. ; 


| 
| 
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sinety-third Olympiad, when Callias was Athenian archon, 
fte Antigenes (406 B.c.).(°) Now, errors of a few years may 
be forgiven in writers who compose ancient histories, extending 
‘ove long periods of time; but no excuse can be made for an 
rror amounting to two or three generations. The first historian 
who entered this fact in his chronicles—subsequently followed 
by all the others—probably found it stated only in the ancient 
registers, that envoys were sent in this consulship to Sicily, in 
order to buy corn, and that they returned with the supplies given 
[ ‘the despot, and made no search in the Greek historians in 
δ der to ascertain who was then despot of Sicily, but upon a 
mere loose conjecture put down Dionysius.’(*) This passage 
is instructive, both as to the nature of the historical accounts of 
the events of this period, and as to the manner in which Diony- 
sit conceives them to have originated. He evidently supposes 
| h it the historians after Fabius—amongst whom he mentions 
Li nus Macer and Gellius—founded their narrative upon short 
anni istic records, noted by previous scribes; but whether con- 
emporary or not, is uncertain. He further supposes that these 
I rief notices were amplified by the historians, upon their own 
οι njectures, and sometimes with an imperfect knowledge of the 
irc mmstances of the time. According to the synchronism of 
D onysius, the year of Geganius and Minucius corresponds with 
Oly mp. 72.2=491 B.c., the year in which, according to Mr. 
Clinton’s arrangement, Gelon became master of Gela. It was 
: not until 485 B.c., seven years afterwards, that Gelon’s dominion 
at Syracuse commenced.() We cannot therefore reconcile even 
the corrected version of Dionysius with our accounts of the 
: Greek chronology, though the divergence is not considerable. 


| ΝῈΝ 


| ᾿ 2) See Clinton’s Tables on this year, for the year in which Dionysius 


| es master of Syracuse. 


᾿ς (13) Dion. Hal. vii. 1. It will be observed that Dionysius here calls 
‘the works of the early Roman historians after Fabius, χρονογραφίαι (see 
| μῳ ; and he calls the early registers, made by the official scribes, ἀναγραφαί 
| f. iv. 30. Plutarch, Cor. 16, follows Dionysius in stating that corn was 
sent 0. . 

_ (14) See Niebuhr, Lect. vol. i. p. 186. 


i 
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But Dionysius the elder, whom the early Roman histo ia 
treated as contemporary with the first secession, belonged to 
wholly different period. He lived, not at the time of Marathe 
but at the close of the Peloponnesian war. The stateme 
therefore which represented the Roman envoys in the year a 
the first secession as obtaining corn from Dionysius the eld 
resembles the anachronism which makes Numa the disciple 
Pythagoras, or that which describes the colloquy between Sol | 
and Croesus.(1°) The error however was not unnatural to persoi 
who wrote from vague impressions; for even the early Roma, 
historians lived at so late a period, that both Gelo and Dionys 
stood to them in the dim distance. Licinius Macer wrote in th 
last century B.C.;(1°) but those who lived a century earlier wer 
divided by more than a century and a half from Dionysius tl 
Elder, who died in 367 B.c.,, and by more than two centuries an 
a half from Gelo, who died in 478 B.C. ii ΠῚ 

We are next told that the Volscians were about to attae 
the Romans in their enfeebled state, when they are themselve 
seized by a pestilence which depopulates their country, am 
causes Velitras to be ceded to Rome. In order to allay th 
popular discontents, the Senate decree a colony to Velitree, Du 
. the plebeians refuse to go, being deterred by fear of the infee 
tion; the Senate therefore require that lots should be drawn ἢ 
all the citizens, and that those who draw them should be com 
pelled to go out as colonists. A colony is likewise sent t 
Norba.(*”) 

The remaining events of the year occur only in Dionysi 
Icilius the tribune convenes the assembly of the people, 
which L. Junius Brutus and Sicinius, the ediles, accuse tl 
patricians of having caused the scarcity. On the next day, tl 


(15) See above, vol. i. p. 481. 
(16) Above, vol. i. p. 24, 


(17) Dion. Hal. vii. 12,18. He considers the Volscian pestilence 
having been by θεῶν ric εὔνοια, οἷς φροντὶς hy μὴ περιιδεῖν ὑπὸ τοῖς ἐχθ 
Ρωμαίους γενομένους. Livy, ii. 34, mentions the Volscian pestile 
κ᾿ ἂν colony to Velitre. The same facts respecting Velitre are in E 

or. 12. . 
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suls convoke the Senate, where there is great difference of 
inion as to the adoption of a conciliatory policy; but the 
\dvice of Appius, hostile to concession, prevails.(%) On the 
Γ me day, the consuls call the people together, and attempt to 
ddress the assembly, but the tribunes prevent them from being 
ard; a tumult arises, which Junius Brutus appeases by a 
4ratagem; on the following day, there is a meeting of the people, 
‘ Which a law is passed securing to the tribunes the right of 
uc dressing the popular assembly.("*) Both parties abstain from 
foing to extremities: many persons migrate, on account of the 
Γ arcity, to neighbouring cities. The consuls try, in vain, to 
ompel an enlistment ; whereupon Coriolanus leads an army 
} np osed of patricians and clients against Antium, and succeeds 
ying off much plunder from the open country. This 
pedition must be noted, for, according to Dionysius, it fur- 
ushed the pretext by which the vote for the banishment of 
Joriolanus was ultimately obtained from the people.(*’) 

~ § 20 The month of September has now arrived: other 
ons Is, M. Minucius and A. Sempronius, succeed; plenty is 
estored by the supplies of corn: a new harvest has likewise 
en gathered in. At this moment the envoys from Sicily, 
uready mentioned, return with their supply of wheat. A 
if ference of opinion immediately arises among the patricians 
(5. to its disposal. Some are in favour of selling it to the people 
δ uigh, others at low prices. Coriolanus, representing the ex- 
rel ne oligarchical party, backed by a club of young patricians, 


or be 


ὩΣ 


_ (18) Dionysius is so well informed respecting the state of things at 
some on this day, as to know that the noise in the Senate was so great as 
> ed outside the building, and to cause the people to collect around 


(τ) Dion. Hal. vii. 17. Cicero, pro Sext. 37, speaks of the tribune as 
‘(contra verba atque interfationem legibus sacratis armatum.’ Niebuhr, 
dist. vol. ii. p. 98, thinks that this law must have been passed after the 
-ublilian law of 471 B.c., and was probably not much earlier than 461 B.c. 
Mis 18 a mere guess: it is however not improbable that the origin of the 
W assigned by Dionysius is fictitious. Niebuhr, ib., says that this ordi- 
nee arose out of the impeachment of Coriolanus : which is not the account 
if Dionysius. : 

(20) Dion. Hal. vii. 14—9; Plut. Cor. 13. 
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strongly supports the former course.(”’) He had recently ἢ 
with a repulse for the consulship, and was exasperated agaix 
the people on this account. A Senate is convened ; at which | 
proposes that the recent concession of the tribunate should ] 
revoked ; and that the price of corn should be maintained, : 
the purpose of driving the most seditious of the plebeians ὁ 
of the city.) The Senate come to no decision; but, bef 
they separate, the tribunes, who were present during the debai 
demand to be heard, and threaten Coriolanus with exile 
death. He in return threatens them with violence: whereupo 
they rush out, and denounce him to the people. The sedile 
attempt to seize him, but he is forcibly rescued by the patrician 
- On the next day, an assembly of the people is held; m whic 
the tribunes accuse the patricians of perjury and breach of faitl 
in violating the solemn treaty for the creation of tribunes. Th 
Senate is sitting, and decides to defend itself before the peopl 
As representatives of that august body, the consuls presel 
themselves to the popular assembly, and Minucius, in a Ὁ Or 
ciliatory address, explains the true origin of the scarcity—show 
that it was caused, not by the malice of the patricians, but b 
the secession of the plebs, which interrupted the annual op ora 


(21) Plutarch, Cor. 14, 15, likewise states that Coriolanus, supporte 
by all the patrician influence, was a candidate for the consulship in th 
year, but that he was rejected by the people. The failure of Coriolan 
to obtain the consulship is also mentioned by Zonaras; vii. 16; Dio Cas 
xviii. 3; Appian, Hist. Rom. i. 2. Victor, de Vir. Ill. 19, speaks of Cori 
lanus as if he had actually been consul. In ὁ. 14, Plutarch has some goc 
remarks on the deleterious effects of the bribery practised by the great pai 
leaders of Rome in later times, and on the destruction which it broug 
upon the old republican constitution. Οὐ γὰρ κακῶς ἔοικεν εἰπεῖν ὁ εἰπὼ 
ὅτι πρῶτος κατέλυσε τὸν δῆμον ὁ πρῶτος ἑστιάσας καὶ δεκάσας, ib. 

(22) Victor, de Vir. Tll. 19, speaks of Coriolanus having, as consul, ke 
bs Sg price of corn, in order to compel the people to attend to agricultu 

16 consul grayi annona, advectum e Sicilié frumentum magno pre 
ng ie popuio curavit, ut hac injurid plebs agros, non seditiones coler 

io Cassius, xviii. 5, says that Coriolanus prevented the distribution of 
corn which the Romans had received gratuitously from the kings in Sie 
παρὰ τῶν ἐν Σικελίᾳ βασιλέων. It may be observed that both Dionysius ὃ 
Livy place the arrival of the Sicilian corn in this consulship, and 60) 
uently after the new harvest, and at the time when plenty was res 


he time for extorting the aboliti : ξ a 
was at its height. 8 10 of the tribunate was while the 8 
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ns of agriculture; he then justifies the sending of the colonies; 
lly, he assures them that the Senate will not interfere with 
5 office of tribune, and that it will sell the public corn to the 
people at low prices. Sicinius, one of the tribunes, follows the 
consul, and speaks with moderation: but, at the close of his 
| ss, he directs some intentional taunts at Coriolanus, who 
was standing near the consuls, and provokes this fierce partisan 
1 ) an angry reply. The people are about to fall upon their 
opponent, and kill him on the spot, when Sicinius declares that 
e tribunes condemn him to death for his previous violence to 
e zediles, and order him to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock. 
Θ is however again rescued by the patricians. At this critical 
oment, Sicinius hesitates.) Junius Brutus advises delay, 
‘and at his suggestion Sicinius gives notice of bringing Coriolanus 
Ι trial before the tribes, which will decide by a simple numerical 
majority of the people. The Senate now meets; and in accord- 
ance with the advice of the consuls, it is decided to fix the prices 
¢ corn at the lowest rates at which they had stood before the 
secession. A postponement of the trial of Coriolanus is likewise 
dbtained from the tribunes;(*") but Sicinius shortly afterwards 
fixes the day for it. The Senate are alarmed at the power 
assumed by the tribunes of bringing a patrician to trial without 
th sir consent ; and a negotiation between the consuls and tri- 
| bunes takes place, which ends in a compromise to the following 
-effect,—that the existing rule prohibiting any question being 
‘brought before the popular assembly without the previous con- 
δ 


rae 
ΕΣ In Dion. Hal. vii. 35, καὶ οὕτω τίμιον τὸ τῆς βασιλικῆς ἐξουσίας 
τίμημα, the sense seems to require μίμημα for τίμημα. 


(24) papayas here introduces an incident which it is impossible to re- 
eoneile with the rest of his narrative: he says that the ambassadors sent 
by the Sicilian despot with his present of corn for Rome were captured at 
ea by the Antiates, who detained them and confiscated the corn: that the 
fonsuls levied an army, and marched out, expecting to gain time by the 
xpedition, but that the Antiates, alarmed at the prospect, set the envoys 
and their corn at liberty ; vii. 37. Above however, in ὁ. 20, he had de- 
Seribed the Roman envoys as returning, at the beginning of the consular 

ear, and before the transactions above described, with the entire quantity 


οἵ 1 corn, including that which had been given by the despot. Livy 
Sepa of this incident. Plut. Cor. 19, mentions the war against the 
at this point, but without stating its cause. 
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sent of the Senate, should be maintained, but that in th 
present case the Senate should consent to the impeachment 
Coriolanus. On the next day, there is a meeting of the Senate 
and the consuls report the terms of the agreement. Juniu 
Brutus, a party to the arrangement, is heard at length, in favor 
of it; Appius then makes a speech full of hostility and defiance 
and urges the Senate not to consent that the plebeians shoul 
vote on the trial of a patrician. Manius Valerius recommends ¢ 
moderate course, and enlarges on the doctrine of mixed gove Ἢ 
ments:(*°) upon his advice the Senate are about to consent to thi 
impeachment, and to allow Coriolanus to be tried by the peopl 
when Coriolanus calls upon the tribunes to specify their charg 
against him. He hoped that they would found their accusatic 
on his speeches in the Senate, but they charge him generall 
with aiming at absolute power.(*°) As soon as Coriolanus heaz 
the accusation, he consents to be put on his trial: the Senat 
pass a decree for the purpose, and a day is fixed on which thi 
patrician champion is to be arraigned.(”’) 

Much depended upon this trial; it was considered a decisiy 
struggle for power between the patrician and plebeian orders 
but its result was materially influenced by a change in th 
constitution of the tribunal now made for the first time. Hithert 
the voting had been by centuries, according to the system aboy 
described.(*°) The tribunes, however, in spite of the oppositio 
of the Senate, decided to take the votes by tribes, which gay 
the preponderance to a simple majority of the people ; wheree 
in the voting by centuries, the wealthier citizens had mo 
weight than numbers. Why the Senate should have submitte 
to this innovation, which the tribunes made without any leg 


(2 ®) The doctrine of mixed governments probably originated in 
school of Plato, nearly a century after the time of this supposed speec 
ng = author’s Treatise on Methods of Obs. and Reas. in Polities, vol. 
Ῥ' “ 

_ (26) The statement that Coriolanus was tried for aiming at the rupar 
is repeated in his speech to the Volscian assembly, Dion. Hal. viii. 6, a 
the speech of Minucius to Coriolanus, viii. 24. Zonaras, vii. 16, sta 
that the tribunes accused Coriolanus of τυραννίς. ᾿ 


(27) Dion. Hal. vii. 20---ὅ8, (28) ch. xi. § 27. 
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authority, and which changed the character of the tribunal from 
ἃ favourable to an unfavourable one, Dionysius does not ex- 
piain.(™) 

_ The day of trial now arrives. Minucius, the consul, first 
ud esses the people on behalf of Coriolanus. The tribunes 
having required that the question should be put to the vote, 
Minucius reads the decree of the Senate, referring the matter to 
the people. Sicinius and the other tribunes then formally accuse 
Coriolanus of aiming at despotic power. Against this accusation 
Co slanus defends himself; he recounts his exploits in war, 
exhibits his scars, and produces the persons whose lives he had 
saved in the field; and, with reference to the course which he 
hhad taken about the price of corn, he asks whether any man 
‘who aims at despotic power drives away the common people, 
who are its great supports. The people, having heard the defence 
‘of Coriolanus, consider the charge to be disproved, and are about 
to absolve him, when L. Junius Brutus comes forward with a 


; nen fact confirmatory of the accusation.(*°) He lays it down 
F at, according to law, all plunder taken in war belongs to the 
e: he declares that, in the expedition to Antium during the 
scarcity, Coriolanus had divided the plunder among his own 
( friends and adherents ;(*') and argues that this act is a proof 
| tha he is seeking to make himself master of the state by largesses 
at the public expense. The charge, though malicious and false, 


δυο a strong impression on the assembly. Coriolanus and 


eee 


—_—_ or -- 


a 


᾿ ail 


_ (29) Dion. Hal. vii. 59; Plut. Cor. 20, follows Dionysius in the state- 
ment as to the tribes. It is repeated in the speech of Coriolanus, viii. 6. 
᾿ς (30) In the present text of Dionysius this speech is attributed to a 
certain Decius, and the name is subsequently repeated. τοῦτο καταμαθὼν 
Δέκιος ἐκεῖνος, ὁ καὶ τοὺς ἐν τῇ βουλῇ ποιησάμενος λόγους, Kai τὸ προβούλευμα 
᾽ν τῆς δίκης γραφῆναι παρασκευάσας, ἀνέστη, vil. 63. The names of the 
-tribunes who spoke in the senate are not mentioned in ο. 25; but in c. 36, 
39, L. Junius Brutus is described as the person who suggested and ar- 
ranged the compromise about the decree of the Senate. Inc. 39, it is said : 
ape θὼν δὲ ὁ Λεύκιος, ὁ συγχωρήσας τὸ προβούλευμα γενέσθαι. For Δέκιος 
the efore we should read Λεύκιος. No corruptions are so frequent as those 
of proper names. See also viii. 31. Decius the tribune is however men- 
tioned by Victor, de Vir. Ill. 19. Ergo a tribuno plebis Decio die dicta 
ud Volscos concessit. 
(31) See Dion. Hal. vii. 19. 


Tape 
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the consuls, taken by surprise, were unable to say a word. ἢ 
explanation being offered, the tribunes put to the vote the q ἷ 
tion whether Coriolanus should be sentenced to perpetual exil 
the guilt and the punishment being decided together. Out 
twenty-one tribes, twelve condemned, and nine acquitted ;(*”) 
that, even after the unanswered charge of Junius Brutus, t 
majority is not considerable. This being the first instance of 
condemnation of a patrician by the people, there is much popul; 
exultation at the triumph. The patricians, on the other har 
are dejected, and blame Valerius for having advised them 


make the concession.(**) Coriolanus shows no sign of weakness 
24 


5. 


but having taken leave of his mother and his wife, and committe 
his children to their charge, he departs from the city, withou 
informing any one whither his course is turned. (55) 4 

Dionysius states that he has given this copious narrative i 
order to explain the reasons of the patricians for making so larg 
a concession to the people. As the dispute was settled by argu 
ment, and not by arms, he has recorded the speeches delivere 
on both sides; and he takes occasion to wonder why speeches 6 
this kind are not more frequently introduced by historians. : 
admires the Romans for settling their civil differences withou 
bloodshed, and contrasts them in this respect with the Greek 
and the Sicilians.(°°) Whatever we may think of the authenticit 
of the details out of which this narrative of Dionysius was cor 
structed, it must be admitted to be a long chapter of intern: 


, (32) Dion. Hal. vii. 64, counts erroneously, in saying that if two mo 
tribes had voted for Coriolanus, the numbers would have been equal, and | 
would have been acquitted. It is true that he would have been acquitte 
but he would have had a majority of the tribes. See below, viii. 6, 
Menenius and Servilius are described as tried by the tribes, below, ix. 27, 9 
Plut. Cor. 20, says that he was condemned by a majority of three tribes 

(33) Compare the remark of Coriolanus on Valerius, viii. 30. 

(34) Dion. Hal. vii, 60—65, 67. The narrative of Plutarch agrees 8 
stantially with that of Dionysius, and requires no separate notice. © 
=e The banishment of Coriolanus is treated as unjust by Appi 

(35) Dion. Hal. vii. 66. He calls this the ending of the first σ 


after the kings: so that he seems to consider it a continuation of 
secession. 
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hi story, and to form an exception to the remark that the ancient 
historians are principally occupied with the foreign relations of 
ites. (**) 
_ The narrative of Livy is brief and simple, and contains few 
details Like Dionysius, he represents Coriolanus as urging the 
Senate to use the supply of foreign corn as a means of starving 
‘the plebeians into a surrender of the tribunate and other con- 
‘eessions extorted in their recent insurrection. He thinks that 
the patricians might have succeeded in this attempt, if it had 
‘been made ;(*”) but the anger of the plebs was aroused, and 
Coriolanus would have been attacked on his way from the 
enate-house, if the tribunes had not given him notice of trial. 
oriolanus at first treated this threat with contempt; but the 
patricians found it necessary to yield: they tried, by influence 
and by entreaties, to bend the resolution of the tribunes ; but 
- the day of trial came on, Coriolanus did not appear, and he was 
ἡ οὐ ad guilty in his absence. He then went into exile to the 
country of the Volscians.(**) This account agrees generally with 


that of Dionysius. Livy however says nothing of the important 
a she nge from centuries to tribes; and moreover his statement 
th at Coriolanus was condemned in his absence is quite incon- 
“sistent with the detailed account in Dionysius of the success 
with which he defended himself, until an adverse vote was 
obtained by the interposition of L. Junius Brutus. 


᾿ς ἃ 21 The consular year was now at an end; new consuls 


were appointed,(3”) and the Roman games were celebrated: 
Dionysius tells us that the city was terrified with prophecies, 


(36) Col. Mure, Hist. of the Lang. and Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 395, 
mt this remark with reference to the Greek writers on their own affairs, 
whom it is generally true. The Greek historians of Rome devote more 

tion to constitutional and internal history. 

_ (37) Haud tam facile dictu est, faciendumne fuerit, quam potuisse ar- 

r fieri, ut conditionibus laxandi annonam, et tribuniciam potestatem, 
+t omnia invitis jura imposita, patres demerent sibi; ii, 34. 
(38) Livy, ii. 34-5. 
Ss (39) These consuls were Julius and Pinarius, whom Dionysius de- 
as ἄνδρες ἥκιστα πολεμικοὶ, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο μάλιστα τῆς ἀρχῆς ταύτης 
ne τοῦ δήμου τυχόντες, Vili. 1. This is another instance of the pacitic 
Eeeeposition of the popular party at Rome ; see above, p. 57. 
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prodigies, and pestilential diseases ; which some attributed to t 
wrath of the gods, on account of the banishment of Coriolam 
others considered as merely casual phenomena.() One singul: 
story, referred to this time, is related by all our authorities vi 
great uniformity, and was recorded by the earliest native h 
torians, An aged man, named Atinius or Latinus, was warn 
by Jupiter in a dream that he had been offended by the dé nce 
who preceded his games; that their celebration must be renewed 
and that he must inform the consuls of the message. Atinit 
treated the dream as a delusion; but in a few days his son die 
and the same warning was repeated, with threats of furthe 
punishment for himself. After some further hesitation on his pa 
he was struck with a paralysis of the limbs, when he was carrie 
on a litter to the consuls, who brought him before the Senate. A 
soon as he had delivered his message, he recovered the use of h 
limbs, and walked home, to the wonder of all beholders. Th 
Senate were at a loss to interpret the divine injunction; bt 
having been informed that a slave about to be put to death Ὁ 
his master, had been flogged through the forum, in front of th 
procession of the games, they understood the allusion. The 
accordingly fined the master, who had committed this offenc 
against the gods, and caused the games to be celebrated aney 
with redoubled splendour. This story is related, not only b 
Dionysius, Livy, and Plutarch,(*') but also by Cicero, Valeri 
Maximus, Macrobius, and other writers. Valerius Maxim 
specifies no time, and says that the incident occurred at th 
‘plebeian games.’() Macrobius mentions the year 474 U.( 
(280 B.c.); if his text is correct, he differs by more than tw 
centuries from Dionysius and Livy.(*) Cicero connects tk 


_ (49) τοῖς μὲν δὴ ταῦτα ἐδόκει κατὰ θεοῦ γενέσθαι γνώμην, νεμεσῶντος 
ἄριστον τῶν πολιτῶν ἐξήλασαν τῆς πατρίδος, τοῖς δ᾽ οὐθὲν τῶν γινομένων OE 
ἔργον, ἀλλὰ τυχηρὰ καὶ ταῦτα καὶ τἄλλα ἅπαντα ἀνθρώπεια εἶναι πάθη, Dic 
Hal. vii. 68. : 

(41) Dion. Hal. vii. 68-9, 73, ad fin. ; Livy, ii. 36-7; Plut. Cor. 24. 
Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p- 106. 7 


(42) Val. Max. i. 7, 4. j 


(43) Sat. ἱ, 11, ὃ 3. Zeune reads eclxiv. for eceelxxiv; and by ᾿ 
alteration the year agrees exactly with that of Dionysius and Livy. A 
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event with some Latin war, which does not harmonize with the 
te assigned for it by our other authorities. He states that it 
ὦ been recorded by all the Roman historians, among whom 
| + mentions Fabius, Gellius, and Cezlius Antipater.(“) The 
tory appears in the suspicious form of an explanatory legend for 
6 instawratitius dies of the great Roman games; but it may 
we been preserved by an early pontifical record. On what 
Ὁ und it was assigned to this year, we cannot now discover. 

_ § 22 We are now arrived at the second and concluding 
portion of the drama of Coriolanus. As soon as he has left 
Rome, he adopts the course best calculated for satiating his 
ngeance against his hated countrymen. Instead of retiring, 
2 Collatinus, to a friendly Latin town, he repairs, without 
delay, to Antium, the chief city of the hostile Volscians. Here 
‘se eks the house of Attius Tullus, one of the Volscian leaders, 
1 sits on the hearth as a suppliant. He recommends himself 
Tullus by promising to do the Volscians as much good as he 
h d formerly done them harm. Tullus gives the banished man 
| 3 | and, raises him from the hearth, and promises to make the 
olscians his friends. The host and his new guest lose no time 
agi eeing to a war against Rome ; but there is at this time a 
truce of two years between Rome and the Volscians; and 
C riolanus wishes to have a good reason for breaking it, because 


‘ding to the account of Macrobius, the master of the slave was named 
Autronius Maximus, and the man who received the warning was named 
Annius. Both Livy and Valerius Maximus call the latter Titus Atinius. 
the difference between ANNIUS and ATINIUS is not great, and the 
ame in Macrobius may be corrupt. Dionysius and Plutarch call him 
Pitus Latinus: Augustin. de Civ. Dei, iv. 26, Titus Latinius. Lactantius, 

Orepeats the same story in Div. Inst. ii. 7, calls the master of the slave 
Antonius Maximus, and the old man Tiberius Attinius. Macrobius ends 
account by saying: ‘Ex senatus itaque consulto, et Menia lege, ad 
yitiandum Jovem additus est illis Circensibus dies is, qui instaurati- 
5 ( dictus est, non ἃ patibulo, ut quidam putant, Greco nomine ἀπὸ τοῦ 
υροῦ, sed a redintegratione, dt ¥ artoni placet, qui instaurare ait esse 
star novare.’ Those who derived the instawratitius dies from σταυρὸς 
Huded to the furca which the tortured slave carried through the forum. 
the lex Menia mentioned in this passage must be a different one from 
that in Cic. Brut. 14. The same story is related by Arnob. ady. Nat. vii. 
39, and alluded to by Minucius Felix, Oct. ο. 7. 


(44) De Div. i. 26. 
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the gods exercise a peculiar influence upon the events of wa 
and they will be hostile to the side which fights without suffiex 
cause. With this view, he suggests to Tullus a stratagem f 
instigating the Romans to become the aggressors. ‘The Rom: 
(he says) are about to celebrate some great games. Με 
Volscians will attend them. A friend may be sent to inform 7 
consuls that the Volscians intend to attack the town by nig 
The authorities will take alarm, will turn you out of t 
town, and give you just ground of anger.’ The plan is execut 
according to the design of Coriolanus. The informer is taken 
the consuls before the Senate, who order the Volscians to q 
the town before sunset, on pain of death. As soon as they 8 
outside the gates, Tullus harangues them about the insulting ὃ 
offensive conduct of the Romans; and shortly an assembly 
the whole nation is held at Echetra, where war is unanimou 
voted, on the ground that the Romans*were the aggressors. 
may be observed that the account of Dionysius supposes t 
gods to be ignorant of the secret thoughts of men, and to 
capable of being deceived by a fraud; for the Volscians, w 
provoke the war by a deliberate stratagem intended to bri 
about a rupture of the truce, are the real aggressors ‘This su 
position is certainly not in accordance with the general belief 
the ancients respecting the moral government of the world 
the gods.) At this assembly, Tullus suggests that Coriolaz 
should be consulted as to the best mode of attacking Ro 
The great refugee then addresses the Volscian deputies; 
unmindful of the stratagem which he had himself proposed ὃ 
of its success, as well as of the question proposed to him, and 


(45) See the verses of Critias, the leader of the Thirty at Athens 
which he describes the gods to have been an invention of some wise 
who saw that human laws could only punish open offences, and could 
reach hidden acts or thoughts : . 

ἐξευρὼν ὅπως 
εἴη τι δεῖμα τοῖς κακοῖσι, κἂν λάθρα ' 
ΤΣ πράσσωσιν ἢ λέγωσιν ἢ φρονῶσί τι. 

The opinions of Critias are (as Sextus Empiricus remarks) athe 
but they show clearly what was the belief of his contemporaries upd 
moral government of the gods. See Οὐ Fragmenta, ed. Bach. p. 
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t he previous vote for war, he advises a demand for a restitution 
of the lands conquered by Rome, before hostilities are begun. 
His advice is adopted; ambassadors are sent to Rome, who make 
tl e demand; but the Roman Senate give a peremptory refusal. (*) 
As soon as this answer is reported to the Volscians, a second 
assembly of the cities is convened, which declares war against 
th e Romans, and makes Tullus and Coriolanus generals of the 
Volscian army with dictatorial power. 

__ Avvolunteer force is immediately collected, with a part of 
which Tullus invades Latium, while with the restCoriolanus wastes 
| Ἢ e Roman territory. He intentionally spares the lands of the 
patricians ; who are accused by the plebeians of a traitorous con- 
i ; y to restore Coriolanus to his country.(”) In the meantime, 
" he enrolment of soldiers for the Volscian forces proceeds rapidly. 
Two armies are formed, one of which, under the command of 
Coriolanus, is to ravage the territory of Rome, detach its allies, 
t nd destroy its colonies; while the other, under Tullus, is to 
Temain stationary, and to keep watch upon the Romans. Corio- 
Janus now turns his arms against Circeij, a town which had 
received a Roman colony. It opens its gates to him voluntarily, 
and he obtains possession of it without a struggle. When the 
1 ΟΝ ys of this event reaches Rome, the patricians and plebeians 
‘indulge in mutual reproaches, and political discord paralyzes all 
n 1 asures for the defence of the country. After a time, however, 
two parties are reconciled: and under the new consuls, 
wutius and Furius,(‘*) preparations are made for war and the 


| 


᾿ς (46) In composing this refusal, Dionysius had an answer of the Athe- 
nians at the Melian conference in his mind. ἡμεῖς δὲ (says the Roman 
Benate) κρατίστας ἡγούμεθα κτήσεις, ἃς ἂν πολέμῳ κρατήσαντες λάβωμεν" οὔτε 
πρῶτοι καταστησάμενοι νόμον τόνδε, οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀνθρώπων ἡγούμενοι μᾶλλον 
εἶναι i) οὐχὶ θεῶν, ἅπαντας δὲ καὶ Ἕλληνας καὶ βαρβάρους εἰδότες αὐτῷ χρωμέ- 
bue, vill. 10. Compare Thue. ν. 105, καὶ ἡμεῖς οὔτε θέντες τὸν νόμον οὔτε 
τειμένῳ πρῶτοι χρησάμενοι, ὄντα δὲ παραλαβόντες καὶ ἐσόμενον ἐς ἀεὶ καταλεί- 
WTEC, χρώ εθα αὐτῷ, εἰδότες καὶ ὑμᾶς ἂν καὶ ἄλλους ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ δυνάμει ἡμῖν 
γενομένους δρῶντας ἂν αὐτό, 
~ (47) Dion. Hal. viii. 19. Livy, ii, 39, says: Custodibus inter popula- 
missis, qui patriciorum agros intactos servarent ; sive infensus plebi 
is, sive ut discordia inde inter patres plebemque oriretur. 
(48) These consuls are mentioned by Livy, ii. 39. The two previous 
of in Dionysius (Sulpicius and Lartius, vii. 68; Julius and 
ius, viii. 1) are not recognised by Livy. 
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protection of the city. Some Latin ambassadors who come ἐν 
seek for aid, receive permission to levy an army and appoi 
generals of their own, which they were prohibited from doing: 
their treaty with Rome.(*) The Aiquians now revolt, and joi 
the Volscian army ; other cities at peace with Rome do the sam 
Strengthened by these accessions of force, Coriolanus ravages tl 
Roman territory, and carries back much plunder. The Volsciai 
exult in his suecesses.(°) He next (according to the account ας 
Dionysius) turns his arms against the allied cities ; and marchin 
from the Volscian country, he makes an excursion to the countr 
chiefly to the east and north of the Alban lake, and reduces — 
cluster of towns in that district, of which Tolerium, Bola, Lab 
cum, Pedum, Corbio, Corioli, and Boville are named: it i 
added that all submitted with the exception of Lavinium, th 
ancient foundation of Aineas.(*!) He then marches on Rome 
and encamps at the Fossa Cluilia, five miles from the walls.(” 
The city is now filled with alarm at the near approach of 
redoubtable enemy, and five persons of consular rank (whos 
names are recited by Dionysius)(**) are sent to Coriolanus to tr 2a 
for peace, and to offer him a safe reception by his fellow-citizens 
M. Minucius, who had been a zealous supporter of Coriolanus 
when he was a candidate for the consulship, addresses him in ¢ 
long speech, in which all the reasons why he should comply wit 
the prayer of his countrymen are collected, and the assistanc 


_ (49) Dion. Hal. viii. 15. Nothing however is said of these prohibitior 
in vi. 95, where he professes to give the words, or at least the entire suk 
stance of the treaty. The existence of this relation of dependence betwee 
Rome and Latium is implied as existing in Livy, ii. 30, iii. 6, (where th 
Hernici are included) vili. 4. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 70, wh 
attempts without success to explain the discrepancies in the accounts. 

(50) Dion. Hal. viii. 1—17. (51) Dion. Hal. viii. 17—21. 

(52) 40 stadia, according to Dion. Hal. viii. 22. See Livy, i. 2 
above, vol. i. p- 454. 

(53) _The names are M. Minucius, P. Cominius, Sp. Larcius, Ῥ, Pinariu 
Q. Sulpicius, viii. 22. ΑἹ] these, according to the account of Dionysix 
had been consuls, but Pinarius and Sulpicius are not recognised as cons 
by Livy: see above, n. 48. If the truth of the observation of Nieb 
respecting the list of the ten ambassadors in the secession is admit: 


(above, p. 68, n. 219), we must suppose this list of the five consulars to 
historical. | 


. a 
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forded him by the patrician body is particularly insisted on.(*) 
detailed answer is given by Coriolanus, who declares his wil- 
1 ess to grant a peace to the Romans, on condition that the 
ἃ conquered from the Volscians is restored ; that the colonies 
ablished on the Volscian territory are withdrawn; and that 
equality of civil rights with the Romans is granted to the 
scians, as to the Latins.(°°) He allows them thirty days to 
sider of their answer ; and immediately marches against the 
subdued Latin towns to the west and south of the Alban lake; 
which he takes seven (Longula, Satricum, Setia, Polusca, 
jiola, Mugilla, and Cora) ; he returns on the thirtieth day, 
ih an increased army, and encamps on the Tusculan road 
Within four miles of Rome.(**) In the meantime, the Senate 
have decided not to make the concessions prescribed by Corio- 
us, but they send another embassy of ten consulars to wait 
ipon him, and to ask for peace. Coriolanus tells them peremp- 
io il that if they do not make some better offer within three 
days, he will resume the war; and upon their attempting to use 
urther arguments, he orders them out of his camp, threat- 
ag to put them to death as spies if they do not immediately 
wt.(°7) A third and last attempt to mitigate the hostile 
rit of Coriolanus is made by sending an embassy of priests, 
urs, and other holy men; but he refuses to hold any further 
ference with Roman envoys.(**) 


Tr 


_ The Romans now prepare for a siege; and at this moment 


(54) Dion. Hal. viii. 23—8. 
- (55) Ib. c. 29—35. The terms are in c. 35. Compare below, c. 47, 
where they are again referred to in the speech of Coriolanus to his mother. 
the meaning of ἰσοπολιτεία referred to by Dionysius, see Niebuhr, Hist. 
ii. p.51. The equality was confined to civil, and did not extend to 
tical rights: the condition of the Athenian ἰσοτελεῖς was similar: see 
ekh’s Keonomy of Athens, Ὁ. iv. c. 10. 
6) Ib. c. 36. The people of the town Albiola are’AdBinres in the text 
% Dionysius : for Kopiodavods it is necessary to read Κορανοὺς, as the re- 
ution of Corioli eh can previously mentioned, c. 19. The first passage 
wever altered by Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 593. Concerning the ex- 
ons of Coriolanus, as described by Dionysius, see Bormann, Altlati- 
Chorographie, p. 200—204. Victor de Vir. Ill. 19, likewise says that 
um ab urbe lapidem castra posuit.’ 


(67) Dion. Hal. viii. 37. (58) Ib. ο. 88. 
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of general consternation, a large number of women are colle oti i 
at the Capitoline temple of Jupiter. Valeria, the sister 
Publicola,(*) addresses them, advising them to go in a body 
Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, and to exhort her to interfer 
in behalf of her country, at this trying emergency. Her advi 
is followed ; the women repair to the house of Veturia, whe 
Valeria requests her to take Volumnia and her children to { 
Volscian camp, and to implore Coriolanus to relent towards ἢ 
country: in support of her petition, she cites the conduct of # 
Sabine women, who had prevented the conflict between th 
Sabines and Romans.(®) Veturia at first refuses to go, b 
afterwards yields to the pressing entreaties of her countr 
women.(*!) The Senate is then consulted as to the proprie 
of allowing the embassy of women to take place. Much di 
ference of opinion prevails: some think that it would be da 
gerous to allow a large number of women and children to fi 
into the hands of the enemy, but that Veturia with Volumn 
and her children might be permitted to go alone. Othe 
maintain that the latter ought to be guarded in Rome vit 
peculiar care, as being valuable hostages in their hands for th 
moderation of Coriolanus. After a long debate, the onal 
decide in: favour of permitting the embassy of the wome 
without any restriction; and the decision is announced to #l 
people by the consul at a late hour in the evening. Early 
the following morning, the troop of female suppliants issues fre 
the gate. Coriolanus goes forth to meet his mother, lowers 

fasces before her in token of respect, receives his wife and childr 
with affection, and causes his seat to be removed from the rais 
tribunal, in order that he may not be placed above his motl 
during their conference. Veturia then addresses him 
great length, appealing to all those sentiments of filial p 


(59) Plut. Cor. 33, likewise calls her the sister of Publicola. App 
H. K. ii. 5, calls her his daughter, 

(60) Dion. Hal. viii. 383—40. Appian, H. R. ii. 5, places the refe: 
to the conduct of the Sabine women in the address of Veturia to Ὁ 
lanus. See above, vol. i. p. 426. 


(61) Ib. ο. 41—3. 
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which her appearance as a suppliant in his camp was fitted to 
awaken; when she has concluded, she throws herself on the 
and, and kisses his feet. Coriolanus, unable any longer to 
announces his intention of sparing his country, but 
declares that his forbearance will lead to his own ruin.(%) 
He then takes his mother and wife to his tent, and concerts 
with them his plan of proceeding; after which they return to 
Rome. In the evening he calls an assembly of his soldiers, and 
declares to them his intention of desisting from the further pro- 
Ἶ ct ion of the campaign ;(“) and on the following morning he 
sommences his march back to the Volscian country, without per- 
litting any further plunder, As soon as the army is returned, 
he dismisses it to its several cities. The soldiers bear the disap- 
pointment without repining, as they have been enriched by 
booty ; but the people at home are displeased. Tullus, who had 
re 30 ved, from motives of envy, to cause Coriolanus to be secretly 
1S assinated, even if he had returned a conqueror, now calls 
τ ὉΠ him to resign his office of general, and to render an account 


ee 


is acts.(“*) Coriolanus makes some resistance, but a day is at 


t fixed for his trial. Tullus comes forward as his accuser; but 
when Coriolanus rises to defend himself, the partisans of Tullus 
fall upon him, and put him to death. The Volscians however 
lament his death; they honour him with a public funeral, and 

stinguish the place of his burial with a monument. The 
soman matrons likewise celebrate his memory with a year’s 
mourning. (°°) 
{ 62) Νικᾷς, ὦ μῆτερ, οὐκ εὐτυχῇ νίκην οὔτε σεαυτῇ οὔτ᾽ ἐμοί" τὴν μὲν γὰρ 
Oa σέσωκας, ἐμὲ δὲ τὸν εὐσεβῆ καὶ φιλόστοργον υἱὸν ἀπολώλεκας, the words 
A idlanus in Dion. Hal. viii. 54. Imitated by Plutarch: Νενίκηκας 
'χῆ Be τῇ πατρίδι νίκην, ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὀλέθριον᾽ ἄπειμι yap ὑπὸ σοῦ μόνης ἡττώ- 


ἱενος, Cor. 36, and Appian: Νικᾷς, ὦ μῆτερ, ἀλλὰ νίκης ἐξ ἧς τὸν υἱὸν 
ἱπολεῖς, Hist. Rom. ii. 5. 


| Ε (64) In the passage, sch a ἀληθέσι ψευδῆ, καὶ οὐ γενησόμενα εἰκάζων 
γενησομένοις. Dion. fal. viii. 57. γενομένοις or γεγενημένοις must be read 
Stephens and Casaubon for γενησομένοις. 


65) Ib. e. 57—63. The passage of Dionysius, ὁ. 62, εἰ μὲν οὖν ἅμα 
τοῖς σώμασι διαλυομένοις, &c. seems to have suggested the celebrated sen- 
nce | emia at the close of the Agricola, ‘Si quis piorum manibus 


Ά ἢ Ἷ 
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Dionysius describes the joy of the Romans at this " 
pected deliverance from imminent danger as unbounded. fi 
Senate meet, and postpone the honours to Coriolanus, but t ] 
pass a laudatory decree, in commemoration of the services of 
matrons, to be preserved in the public archives, and vote them | 
reward which they may themselves select. The women, desirous 
avoiding a request which may offend the gods, by showing elat 
of mind in prosperity, petition the Senate for a temple ἰο 1 
‘fortune of women’ (Fortuna Muliebris), to be erected on the ἢ 
where their supplications were addressed to Coriolanus: th 
further ask that sacrifices may be solemnized there annually | 
an assembly of women, on the anniversary of the day on “a 
they had put an end to the war. The Senate accede to thi 
request, and order moreover that the temple shall be built at t 
public expense. Valeria, the author of the plan, was appoin ater 
the first priestess, and before the temple was erected she begat 
the sacrifice on the altar, within the sacred precinct, on th 
calends of December in the following year, being the anniversé 
of the preservation of the city. The temple itself was ail 
two years afterwards, and consecrated on the 6th of Quintil 
by the consul Proculus Virginius (486 B.C.) | 

‘Tt would be agreeable to the rules of history (says Dion 
sius), and would serve to correct the error of those who thin Ι 
that the gods neither rejoice in the honours rendered them b ! 
men, nor are offended by impious and unjust acts, if we describ 
the personal interference of the goddess Fortune at that time 
not merely once, but on two several occasions, as the records: 0 
the pontiffs declare.’(°°) He then proceeds to relate that, whe 
the temple was consecrated, one statue of the goddess was erecte 
at the public cost, and another from the contributions of th 
women. The latter of these, in the presence of many of t 
women, uttered in Latin the words—‘The matrons have dec 
cated me according to law. At first, it was thought that tl 
was not a divine voice; but afterwards, when the temple ¥ 


(66) ὡς αἱ τῶν ἱεροφαντῶν περιέχουσι γραφαί, Vili. 56. 
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ll, and a profound silence prevailed, the statue again uttered 
the same words in a louder tone; so that all doubt was removed. 


} 
᾿ 


The Senate decreed other sacrifices, according to the directions 


|‘ the pontiffs; and the women, in pursuance of the directions of 
᾿ e priestess, laid it down as a rule, that no woman should place 
a chaplet, or lay her hands, on the statue, who had married a 


ἢ iy 


ond time; and that the service of the statue should be per- 
med by newly-married women, who had never been married 


ore.(") 


ἢ ‘The narrative of the preceding events, in Plutarch’s Life of 


oriolanus, harmonizes closely with that of Dionysius, and is 
doubtless in the main derived from it.() The same remark 
ppl es to the less copious account of Appian. Plutarch how- 
ver differs from Dionysius, Livy, and the other historians, in 
all ng the mother of Coriolanus, Volumnia, and his wife, Ver- 
yilia.() The account of Livy agrees substantially with that of 


I@ « « 
4, 


_ (67) Dion. Hal. viii. 55—6, who calls this an ἐπιχώριος ἱστορία. The story 
is repeated in Plut. Cor. 37-8, who reasons upon the truth or falsehood 
of the prodigy. Valerius Maximus has the following notice of it: ‘ For- 
une etiam Muliebris simulacrum, quod est vié Latind ad quartum millia- 
rium, eo tempore cum ede sua consecratum, quo Coriolanum ab excidio 

15 materne preces repulerunt, non semel sed bis locutum constitit, his 
>verbis: Kite me matrone vidistis, riteque dedicastis ;’ i. 8, 4. Ac- 
: ‘ding to Dionysius, the words of the statue were: Ὁσίῳ πόλεως νόμῳ 


: 


d 
- 


Ἢ 


γυναῖκες γαμεταὶ δεδώκατέ pe, according to Plutarch, Θεοφιλεῖ pe θεσμῳ 
υναῖκες δεδώκατε. That 15 in Latin, ‘ Rite me matrone dedicastis.’ In 
his Treatise de Fort. Rom. c. 5, Plutarch tells the same story, and reports 
he words of the statue thus: Ὁσίως [Ὁσίῳ ἢ] pe πόλεως νόμῳ γυναῖκες dorai 
αθιδρύσασθε. Augustine Civ. Dei, iv. 19, says that the statue‘ dixisse non 
|semel, sed iterum, quod eam rite matrone dedicaverint.’ Festus likewise 
mentions the position of the temple, and the rule about once married 
vomen. Pudicitie signum in foro bovario est, ubi Aimiliana edes est 
derculis; eam quidam Fortune esse existimant. Item vid Latina ad 
milliarium quartum Fortune Muliebris, nefas est attingi, nisi ab ea Fa 
me δὲ p- 242. The latter rule is also adverted to by Servius ad Ain. 
iv. 19. ne culpe potius quam amori, et hoc Bilge antiquum ritum 
μ © repellebantur a sacerdotio, i. 6. Fortunam Mulhebrem non corona- 
-|bant, bis nupte. The disfavour with which the Romans regarded the 
ond marriages of women is well known: see Propert. v. 11, v. 37, and 
18 severe censure of Lucan, ii. 23. Innupsit tepido pellex Cornelia busto. 
Livy merely mentions the temple: ‘ Monumento quoque quod esset, tem- 
plum Fortune Muliebri edificatum dedicatumque est.’ ii. 40. In general 
ulvy is more sparing than Dionysius in the mention of supernatural in- 
(68) Plut. Cor. 21—3 ; 26—39. 
(69) ο. 33. Appian, Dio Cassius, and Victor, de Vir. Ill. ὁ. 19, agree 
bbe 


᾿ 
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Dionysius, though it differs in many important particulars, 
similar description is given of the stratagem by which 
Romans are induced to offend the Volscians: the false infor 
tion is, however, stated to have been given by Tullus himself, 
Livy, like Dionysius, reports the speech of Tullus to the \ 
scians, after they have been expelled from Rome.(“) here 
nothing in Livy about the demand of the restitution of territ 
to the Volscians, and the refusal of the Senate. His descripti 
of the campaign of Coriolanus differs materially from that 
Dionysius ; his list of captured towns is similar, but they: 
arranged in a wholly different order.(”) The sparing of 1 
lands of the patricians, and the internal discord of the city, ἢ 
described as in Dionysius.() Livy likewise agrees with him 7 
the embassy to Coriolanus, and his answer; the two subsequen 
fruitless missions, and lastly, the successful supplication of Vetu 
and Volumnia. ‘After he had withdrawn his legions from j 
Roman territory (Livy adds), he is said by some to have pee 
put to death, on account of the ill-will which he had brou 
upon himself by his retreat; others report that he died in so 
other manner, It appears that Fabius (who is by far the earl 
authority on the subject) believed him to have lived to be an: 
man; for he relates that in his advanced years Coriolanus - 


with Livy and Dionysius as to the names of the mother and wife of Co 
lanus. Zonaras, vii. 16, calls the mother Veturina, and the wife Volummi 
The statement as to the death of Tullus, in Plut. c. 39, is derived fro 
Dion. Hal. viii. 67, Polyeenus, viii. 25, ὃ 8, describes Coriolanus as driv 
into exile by the Romans, and as taking refuge with the Etruscans. 
Latte them victory, is made their general, defeats the Romans in ma 

attles ; and when marching against Rome, is met by his mother Vetur 
and other matrons, who entreat him to kill them, before he takes his Οἵ 
city. Coriolanus is melted, and withdraws his army, but the Etrusca 
condemn him to death as a traitor. 

(yo) Livy, ii. 87, 

(71) Livy, ii. 30. The report of Dionysius is brief, viii. 4, 

(72) After Circeii they follow in this order: Satricum, Longula, Polu 
Corioli, Lavinium, Corbio, Vitellia, Trebia (?), Lavici, Pedum. Con ΠΕ 
ing the discrepancy of Livy and Dionysius in the campaign of Coriole 
see Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 95, 237, Bormann, Altlatinische Ch 
graphie, p. 200—4, 

(73) Livy mentions the pacific spirit of the plebs: ‘Id modo 
conveniebat ; quod senatus consulesque nusquam alibi spem quam in ὃ 
ponebant ; plebes omnia quam bellum malebat; ii. 39. See above, p 


Ι , 
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often to say, that the miseries of exile were greatly aggravated 
yy old age.) The other mode of death here referred to by 
, is probably that mentioned, but at the same time discre- 
dited, by Cicero; namely, that he died by his own hand.(’°) 

| Itshould be added, that there is a material variance be- 
tween the chronologies of Dionysius and Livy for the story of 
Coriolanus. Livy places his exile, and his appearance at the 
of Rome as a conqueror, in successive years: whereas 
Dionysius introduces two sets of consuls unknown to Livy, and 
efers the events to different years, though he arranges them in 
the same order.() The following scheme will exhibit the dif- 


ference Sines 


_ (74) Abductis deinde legionibus ex agro Romano, invidia rei oppressum 
riisse tradunt ; alii alio leto. Apud Fabium, longe antiquissimum auc- 
orem, usque ad senectutem vixisse eundem invenio. Refert certe, hance 
sepe eum exactA wtate usurpasse vocem, Mulio miserius seni exilium esse. 
“ivy, ii. 40. Concerning Fabius Pictor, see above, ch. ii. § 6. Dio Cas- 
ius, Xvili. 12, says: οὐδὲ τὴν κάθοδον διδομένην ot ἐδέξατο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐς τοὺς Οὐόλ- 
τοὺς ἀναχωρήσας ἐνταῦθα ἐξ ἐπιβουλῆς ἢ καὶ γηράσας ἀπέθανεν. The substance 
f these words is repeated by Zonaras, vii. 16, with the omission of 
ξ ἐπιβουλῆς. 
᾿ς (75) Nam bellum Volscorum illud gravissimum, cui Coriolanus exsul 
interfuit, eodem fere tempore quo Persarum bellum fuit, similisque fortuna 
virorum ; siquidem uterque, cum civis egregius fuisset, populi 
uti pulsus injurid se ad hostes contulit, conatumque iracundiz su 
sedavit; Brut. e. 10. Themistocles is here alluded to; in the fol- 
x chapter, Atticus corrects Cicero, and says that this account of the 
of Coriolanus is as fabulous as the similar account of the death of 
emistocles. See Thuc. i. 1388; Plut. Them. 31, and Grote, Hist. of Gr. 
vol. ν. p. 386. The words of Cicero, as Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii, p. 242, 
smarks, seem to imply that Coriolanus was not commander of the Wolecian 
y. Cicero, likewise speaks elsewhere of the suicide of Coriolanus. 
juis clarior in Grecié’ Themistocle? quis potentior? qui cum imperator 
ello Persico servitute Greciam liberasset, propterque invidiam in ex- 


silium missus esset, ingrate patriz injuriam non tulit, quam ferre debuit 
ὍΘΙ idem, quod Xx. annis ante apud nos fecerat Coriolanus. His adjutor 
| ap patriam inventus est nemo; itaque mortem sibi uterque conscivit.’ 
8 Amic. 12. What Cicero can mean, by saying that Coriolanus could find 
a0 one to assist him in attacking his own country, does not appear. In the 
yassage from the Brutus, he describes Coriolanus as taking part in the 
Volscian war. The chronological statement of Cicero agrees exactly with 
ur dates—according to which the banishment of Themistocles took place 
1 471 B.c., and that of Coriolanus in 491 B.c. Gellius places the exile of 
riolanus soon after the battle of Marathon, xvii. 21, § 11. 
wi 76) See Dion. Hal. vii. 20, 68; viii.1, 16; Livy, ii, 34. 39. Veturia, 
on. Hal. viii. 41, speaks of the year of Nautius and Furius as the 
rth year since the banishment of Coriolanus: in c. 50, she speaks of the 
‘ar being in its third year—but, according to the narrative of Dionysius, 
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DIONYSIUS. ss LIVY. 
1. Minucius and Sempronius. 1, Minucius and Sempronius. 
Α ERE Coriolanus is banished. 
Coriolanus 1s banishec. Story of Atinius. 


The Volscian war begins. © 
2. Sulpicius and Larewus. 


Story of Atinius. 


3. Julius and Pinarius. 
The Volscian war begins. 


4. Nautius and Furius. 2. Nautius and Furius. 


The Volscian war ends. The Volscian war ends. . 
Death of Coriolanus. Death of Coriolanus. 4 


Such discrepancies as these are not consistent with the or 
servation of authentic Fasti, even in the most meagre form, 
we suppose that our historians copied their authorities wit 
fidelity. a 

§ 23 On reviewing the story of Coriolanus, we may fir 
observe that it does not stand as an episode unconnected wit 
the general course of events, but that it is closely linked ἡ it 
the preeeding occurrences. The secession causes the lands { 
remain untilled, the interruption of the labours of agricultu 
causes a scarcity, the scarcity causes the mission to Sicily for cor 
and the present of corn from Sicily occasions the proposal ¢ 
Coriolanus to recover the concession of the tribunate by starvin 
the people. This proposal produces the breach between himse. 
and the plebeian body, and leads to his condemnation and banis! 
ment. It has been already shown, that the accounts respecting t 
long duration of the secession are not consistent : and it may no 
be added, that the details as to the missions for bringing coi 
are not very intelligible. It is indeed natural that all the plac 
from which corn was sought should have been accessible | 
water-carriage, for at that time there were no roads in Italy.( 


it is only the second year. The omission of the two pairs of consuls 
Livy must not be attributed to an oversight ; see iii. 30; Fischer ac 
297 v.c.; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 108. It should be observed that Diot 
sius refers no political or military event to the year of Sulpicius and Laré 
—he places under it only the festival legend of Atinius. 


(77) This seems a more probable reason for the missions to Cume ἢ 


Sicily than that suggested by Livy: Adeo finitimorum odio longint 
coegerant indigere auxiliis, ii, 34. 5 
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it no reason is assigned why Gelo, or any other Sicilian despot, 
ould have sent a present of corn to Rome; and the chrono- 
gical error of the early Roman historians, in making Dionysius 
‘the contemporary of Coriolanus, however it may be explained, 
throws the greatest doubt upon the authenticity of their nar- 
tative. Dionysius and Livy agree in speaking of a mission to 
Cumez, and the spoliation of the ambassadors by Aristodemus ; 
eS details of their treatment by him are wholly irrecon- 
F e, and it seems improbable that Roman envoys should have 
themselves to the protector of the Tarquinian exiles.(”*) 
Th long narrative in Dionysius respecting the origin of the 
Comitia Tributa, and of their power to try a patrician, has all 
the appearance of an institutional legend, like his accounts of 
he origin of the dictatorship and tribunate. His detailed descrip- 
tion of the disposition of the people to acquit Coriolanus on the 
charge; of the interposition of the tribune at the last 
moment with a supplemental accusation, not before thought of ; 
\d of the silence of Coriolanus, notwithstanding its falsehood, 
: s destitute of all probability. The acquiescence of the patricians 
in the illegal change of the comitia of centuries into those of 
3 is unexplained by Dionysius. Livy’s account of the 


_ (78) A very similar account of the measures taken for procuring corn 
during a scarcity is given by Livy for the year 411 B.c., about 80 years 
later. Jam fames, quam pestilentia, tristior erat; ni, dimissis circa 
omnes populos legatis, qui Etruscum mare, quique Tiberim accolunt, ad 
‘frumentum mercandum, annone foret subventum. Superbe ab Samniti- 
bus, qui Capuam habebant Cumasque, legati prohibiti commercio sunt : 
contra ea benigne ab Siculorum tyrannis adjuti. Maximos commeatus 
summo Etrurie studio Tiberis devexit ; iv. 52. Here we have again the 
corr τὰς ἐν down the Tiber, the supplies from Sicily, and the failure at 

Jumee. Since the time of Coriolanus, however, the Samnites had obtained 
“possession of Capua and Cuma, having driven out the Etruscans and the 

#reeks: see Livy, iv. 37,44. The importation of corn from Campania 
ἢ a year of scarcity is mentioned by Livy, ii. 52. In a scarcity of the 
year 433 5.0. the Romans send to Etruria, the Pomptine district, Cume, 
and Sicily for corn, Livy, iv. 25. Cornis also described to have been brought 
to Rome from Etruria in ποταμηγοὶ σκαφαί, in 440 B.c., in Dion. Hal. xii. 
). Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. xxxi. ed. Didot. cf. vii. 12. Compare the 
count in Dion. Hal. x. 54, of the supplies obtained in a later year of 
y; 452 B.c. ‘ Much corn (he says) was imported, and from many dif- 
districts: most of it being brought on the public account, but some 
introduced by private merchants.’ 
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manner in which the condemnation of Coriolanus took place 
differs entirely from that of Dionysius: in particular, he sa 
nothing about the Comitia Tributa, but places their introductx 
in a subsequent year, long after the banishment of Coriolanus.( 
Not only are the details of the campaign of Coriolanus, | 
Dionysius and Livy, quite inconsistent with each other ;(®) but τ 
whole character of the campaign is inexplicable. The Vols cial 
are represented as being in a state of quiescence, and as bei 
merely roused into activity by the vindictive spirit of Coriolam 
working upon the ambition of Tullus. One historian even 

scribes the stratagem of the false alarm at the games as intended 
not to furnish a pretext for the war, but to overcome the reluct 
ance and inertness of theVolscians.(°!) The mere presence of th 
Roman refugee is sufficient to convert the Volscians into a co 
quering nation, to detach some of the most powerful of the allie 
of the Romans, to reduce the Latin cities to subjection, to co 
up the Romans within the walls of their city, to paralyze the 
military energy, to compel them to supplicate more than on 


ii 


(79) ii. 58, 60. (471 B.c.) The improbability of the account of Dion 
sius, and its inconsistency with the account of Livy, are well exhibited 
Hooke, in the note to Ὁ. ii. c. 13, of his history. Hooke says, ‘I prefer t 
brevity of Livy to the ample and circumstantial accounts and seem 
accuracy of Dionysius ; because I suspect that the abundance of the Greel 
historian was in no measure owing te his diligence, but to his boldness ἢ 
supplying from himself what he could not find elsewhere to make ol 
his story ;’ vol. i. p. 418. Again he remarks: ‘The many improbabili tie 
and inconsistencies, and the long elaborate speeches in Dionysius’s accour 
of the first introduction of comitia by tribes, furnish ground to suspec 
that his principal aim in that account was to get an opportunity of display 
ing his own talent of oratory, and not to instruct his readers by a tru 
relation of facts ;’ ib. p. 422. Hooke likewise points out that Dionysius’ 
account of the motive for introducing the Comitia Tributa is not consisten 
with his own statement that Coriolanus had been recently rejected for th 
consulship by the Comitia Centuriata, on account of anti-popular tende 
cies; vii. 21. 

_ (80) This inconsistency of Dionysius and Livy is much insisted on 
N iebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 95, 237. ‘Nothing (he says) can be less reco 
cilable with truth than such discrepancies ; which might not indeed stai 
us very much in an account of Alexander’s Asiatic campaigns, but cou 


never have found place in a history where no other year furnishes t 
taking of more than a single town.’ 


(81) ὁ δὲ ὅμιλος ἀπρόθυμος ἦν. ὡς οὖν οὔτε παραινοῦντες οὔτ᾽ ἐκφοβ 


αὐτοὺς οἱ δυνατοὶ κινῆσαι πρὸς ὕπλων ἄρσιν ἠδύναντο, τοιόνδε τι ἐμηχανήσα! 
Zonaras, vii. 16, 


=a 
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or peace, and to submit patiently to his scornful refusals; finally, 
» owe their salvation, and to rejoice in owing it, to the interces- 
sion of his mother and wife in their favour. It would seem as 
ἢ Coriolanus was the only warrior in Rome, and as if the 
ransfer of his weight from one scale to the other, absolutely 
jetermined the inclination of the balance. No such penury of 
zaptains appears at other times :(%*) nor does the account given 
sof the state of political parties furnish any solution of the 
lifficulty ; for the Senate are hostile to concession,(**) while the 
plebeians would naturally be willing to serve against their inve- 
ferate enemy, in a war which their sentence of him had pro- 
yoked. If the consuls were unwarlike, why was not a dictator 
wppointed 45*) The crisis produced by the rapid and successful 
imeursion of Coriolanus seems to be exactly of that character 
which ealied for this expedient. On other similar occasions of 
sudden alarm, this resource was by common consent adopted. Yet 
aobody is reported to have thought of so obvious a measure.(®°) 

_ Ifthe rapidity of the campaign, the uninterrupted successes of 
Coriolanus, and his unresisted march to the gates of Rome, are 
omantic and improbable, the embassy of the matrons is an inci- 
Ε. still less reconcilable with the rest of the story. Coriolanus, 
thirsting for vengeance on account of his condemnation, leaves 
home with the deliberate intention of joining the enemies of his 
mA 


__ (82) The consuls for the very next year, Aquillius and Siccius, are 
ealled by Dionysius ἄνδρες ἔμπειροι πολέμων, Vill. 64. Hooke, in reference to 
the statement of Dionysius, ix. 51, (repeated x. 38), that Sp. Cassius was 
“the most distinguished man of his time in military command and political 
Management,’ remarks that ‘it is somewhat surprising that when the 
ε΄ were so grievously distressed by Coriolanus, they made no use of 
abilities of Cassius: we hear nothing of him during all that war. 
Why did not they raise him to the consulship when they most wanted 
‘Such a general?’ c.19,§2. The execution of Cassius is placed three years 
er the siege of Rome by Coriolanus, and therefore he was in the vigour 
his mind and body at this time. 
_ (83) Dion. Hal. viii. 36. 
_ (84) Some reasons explanatory of the strange apathy and inaction of 
the Romans at this critical moment are assigned by Dion. Hal. viii. 37. 
_ (85) In a later year, an alarm of a Volscian war, much less formidable 
than this, leads to the creation of a dictator ; ‘ quod (says Livy, iv. 56) in 
rebus trepidis ultimum consilium erat.’ See other passages to the same 
effect cited above, p. 47, n. 161. 
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country, but takes no steps for withdrawing his mother, and wif | 
and children; though he might have sent for them after his recey 
tion by Tullus, and before the commencement of the war. 
therefore remain as hostages in the hands of the Romans. The 
Senate allow them to go as suppliants to the haughty gener 

at the head of his Volscian army, though they are warned — 
the debate on the subject that they are parting with their be 
securities for his forbearance.(8*) Coriolanus hates the plebeian 
body, both as an eager patrician partisan, and as the object ¢ 
their hostile, and, as he thinks, unjust vote: he bears no love 1 

the patricians, whom he charges with selfish cowardice in b 
traying him to his accusers.(*’) The embassy of the wome 
unexpectedly places his mother, and his wife and children, in h 
power.(**) They are in his camp, alone, unprotected, surrounde 
by his Volscian legions. The one remaining tie which boun 
him to Rome is now, by the infatuation of his countrymen ai 
enemies, fortunately severed. Would not his first impulse be t 
send them to a place of safety in the Volscian territory, and 
order the battering-rams toe be applied to the walls of Rome 
What conceivable motive has he for any other course? TE 
appeals which his mother addresses to his domestic affection’ 
lose their force, when all the members of his family are safe 
and under his protection. To his countrymen he is not onl 
indifferent, but hostile; and there is now no reason why 
should not be avenged upon them, without involving his famil 


(86) ἕτεροι O° οὐδὲ ταύταις [the mother and wife of Coriolanus] gorro δεῖ 
ἐπιτρέπειν τὴν ἔξοδον, ἐπιμελῶς δὲ καὶ ταύτας παρήνουν φυλάττειν, ὕμηρα VO 
σαντες ἔχει» παρὰ τῶν πολεμίων ἐχέγγυα, τοῦ μηδὲν τὴν πόλιν ἀνήκεστον ὃ 
αὐτῶν παθεῖν, Dion. Hal. viii. 43. 

(87) Ib. ο. 30. 


(88) Appian, Rom. Hist. ii. 5, represents the mother of Coriolanus 
saying, that she too has been wronged by the Romans in being expelle 
with him, from the city : i) δὲ συναδικεῖσθαι ἐξεχαυνομένη τῆς πόλεως, οὗ 
μήτηρ, ἔφη. Schweigheuser is at a loss how to reconcile these words wi 
the rest of the narrative, which imply that she is repalnig ae Rome : 


epeeere however evident that they must be understood metaphorically, a 
that the sentiment attributed to bo 
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eat 
in the ruin. This easy solution of the difficulty would, however, 
ike the delivery of Helen to the Greeks, have spoiled the plot, 
untied the knot by which the interest of the dramatic 
ion was bound together. In consenting to spare the Romans, 
warns his mother that he prepares his own fate ;(°°) thus 
exposing himself to certain death without any adequate motive 
for the sacrifice. Though the Romans have offered to receive him 
age in in their city, he makes no attempt to return, but marches 
his army back to the Volscian land, expecting to be regarded 
iS ὃ traitor, who, having undertaken to fight against his own city, 
had betrayed his newly-adopted countrymen. The facility more- 
pver with which Coriolanus withdraws his troops from Rome 
is surprising. A victorious army, on the eve of a crowning 
triumph over a formidable, successful, and overbearing enemy, 
is led away at a moment’s notice, at the mere private caprice of 
the foreign general: no remonstrance is made, and the soldiers 
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Ὁ even said not to be discontented. Where is Tullus at this 
ime, who was the colleague of Coriolanus, and who commanded 
ne of the two Volscian armies?(°°) The withdrawal of the Vol- 
21army by Coriolanus from before the walls of Rome, produces 
ewise this remarkable effect—that all the Latin towns reduced 
him with such brilliant success, return to the Roman alle- 
mce, silently and without opposition ; there is no trace in the 
bsequent history of any struggle for their recovery.(”) 

_ The accounts of the death of Coriolanus are inconsistent: that 
οἱ his suicide may have been borrowed from the similar story re- 
| Ps cting Themistocles; but the report of Fabius, the most ancient 
witness, repeated by Dio Cassius, was, that he lived to old age, as 
exile, among the Volscians. This account is not only at variance 
μ the detailed narrative of his murder by the agency of 
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᾿ (89) Above, Ῥ. 11|, n. 62. Victor, de Vir. Ill. 6. 19, says: ‘Quumque 
mullis civium legationibus flecteretur, a Veturid matre et Voluinnia uxore 
Tn ronarum numero comitataé motus, omisso bello ut proditor occisus est.’ 
tn Zonaras, he merely says to his mother: ἀλλὰ od μὲν ἀντ᾽ ἐμοῦ τὴν πατρίδα 
Ἢ ε, ὅτι τοῦτο ἠθέλησας, ἐγὼ δὲ ἀπαλλαγήσομαι, vil. 16. After which he 
se ὸν ned to the Volscians, and died in their country an old man. 

(90) Attius Tullus is called the king of the Volscians in Plut. Cic. 1. 
(91) See, on this point, the remarks of Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. Ρ. 96. 
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Tullus, his honourable funeral at Antium, and the mourning 
the Roman matrons, but also with the statement that the Roma 
had offered to receive him again in their city, and to rei 
state him in his former rights.) Livy speaks of Fabius 8 
a witness whose antiquity gives weight to his testimony; but 
lived above two centuries and a half after the time assigned 
Coriolanus. Fabius was separated from Coriolanus by as lot 
an interval as separates the present generation of Englishmi 
from the last years of Queen Elizabeth; and therefore even | 
evidence was of little or no value, unless it was founded on mo 
ancient written monuments. At the same time, it was at lee 
as good as that of the other historians who were subsequent t 
him, and whose version of the story appears to have obtaine¢ 
acceptance. It should be observed, moreover, that the war 
between Rome and the Volscians continue with few interruption: 
for the twenty years next ensuing upon the march of Coriolanu: 
to Rome, and do not even cease with the capture of Antium i 
468 B.c., and its colonization in the following year.) As Ὁ 
Volscians are generally worsted in- these conflicts, and forced 
submit to severe terms, it is almost incredible that, if Coriolan 
had remained alive in the Volscian territory, some mention of hi 
should not occur during this period. It seems natural to supposé 
that, if the mutual animosity between him and his countryme! 
still subsisted (which the statement of Fabius implies), (*) the 


(92) The people desire the return of Coriolanus, Dion. Hal. viii. 2: 
and the ambassadors offer it, ib. 28; see also Plut. Cor. 30; Zon. vii. τ 
When the women return, the honowrs to Coriolanus are postponed by th 
senate, Dion. Hal. ib. 55, and the matrons mourn his acahes ib. 62. am 


(93) The march of Coriolanus to Rome is in 488 B.c. There are wal 
against the Volscians in 487, 486, 485, 484, 483, 478, 471, 469, and 468, B. 
Antium is colonized in 467. The war is renewed in 462, in which yee 
according to Livy, iii. 8, ‘ Volscum nomen prope deletum est :’ 
Antium, which had become disaffected, and had revolted, is reduced 2 
punished in 459 B.c. Coriolanus is stated to have first fought, as a you 
man (ἔτι μειράκιον) at the battle of Regillus, which is placed at 496 
(Plut. Cor. 3; above, p. 30). Assuming his age to have been then 18, 
would have been born in 514 8.c., and if he lived to be 70 years old, 
death would have fallen in 444 B.c., that is to say, 15 years after the f 
reduction of Antium, / 

(94) The lamentation of Coriolanus over the miseries of exile to an 
man proves that his banishment was not conceived by Fabius as volunt 
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uld either have required the Volscians to give him up, or 
e would have reappeared at the head of a Volscian army. If, 
Ὁ the other hand, they had been reconciled, he might have 
een expected to return to Rome; especially as the Volscian 
Du ntry was no longer a safe refuge from the Roman power. 

_ The history of the temple of Fortuna Muliebris is a religious 
foundation legend, and is open to the doubts which attach gene- 


ον 
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ally to that class of narratives. It is not unlikely (as Niebuhr 
he 5 suggested) that the introduction of Valeria as the instigator of 
the embassy of women was intended to account for her appear- 
ance as the first priestess of this temple ; whereas Veturia or 
᾿ ο umnia would have seemed to be the worthier recipient of 
his honour.(*) The story of the statue speaking(*) is not very 
intelligible : it is related in explanation of the custom that twice 
ar ied women were prohibited from ministering to it ; but the 
words seem rather intended to remove an idea that the dedication 
of the second statue was an unauthorized act. The Romans 
ve extraordinarily lavish of the honours which they paid to the 
goddess Fortune : she was worshipped under a great variety of 
ithets ; she bore the titles of Virgo, Virilis, Mascula, and 


Barbata, as well as that of Muliebris.() Every story connected 


[ ᾿. Hist. vol. ii. p. 102; Lect. vol. i. p. 186. We have however no 
means of knowing the ground for the belief that the first priestess of this 
temple was named Valeria. 

|. (96) The statue of the Veientine Juno was reported to have spoken, 
(ivy, v. 22; who repeats the story with visible reluctance. The sweating 
of statues and altars, sometimes with blood, was a well-known prodigy ; 
} Livy, xxl. 1, 36; xxili.32; xxvii. 4; xxviil.11. Statues likewise shed 
bears : Livy, xl. 19; xliii.13; or laughed. When Caligula wished to re- 
| move the statue of Jupiter of Olympia to Rome, the ship sent for it was 
| est «bop by lightning, and loud laughter proceeded from the statue when- 
| (Pver the workmen touched it; Dio Cass. lix. 28; Suet. Cal. 57. The 
| Singing of the statue of Memnon is also celebrated ; see Juv. xv. 5. 

. bw 97) ‘There were likewise the epithets Seia, Equestris, Publica, Pri- 
vata, Patricia, Plebeia, Libera, Punica, Fors, Hujus diei, Liberim, 
ΘΒ) tiens, Obsequens, Comes, Bene sperans, Brevis, Dubia, Blanda, Mala, 
Pray i, Averrunca, Stata, Redux, Primigenia, ὅς. See Hartung, Religion 
der Aomer, vol. ii. 233—9. ‘Tacit. Ann. iii. 71, states there were many 
temples of Fortune at Rome. The frequent habit of invoking Fortune is 
repre ended by Pliny, H. N. ii. 5. Compare Plutarch’s Treatise de For- 
funi Romanorum. ‘The worship of Fortune was connected with the belief 
of the ancients in the nemesis of the gods. Their theology forbad a man 
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with the foundation of a temple, at a period anterior to ¢ 
temporary registration, is suspicious :(°°) but what portion 
historical truth is contained in the embassy of the womer 
Coriolanus, and how it became connected with the templ 
Fortuna Muliebris, it is impossible for us to discover. , 
The treatment to which Niebuhr subjects the story of Co1 
lanus, throws much light upon his historical method in # 
period of the Roman annals. He considers it to consist of 
nucleus of truth enveloped with poetical embellishments”) - 
believes Coriolanus to have taken advantage of a present of δ᾽ 
from Sicily(2) to recover the concession of the tribunate, to he 
been banished for this offence against the plebeians ; and to hay 
avenged himself by joining the enemies of his country : (Ὁ) ‘ | 
he gives to these events a totally different complexion, a 
places them twenty years lower down, after the disaster οἵ. 


to attribute his success to his own acts: it was to be ascribed to Fort 
or to some divine influence not within his control. See on this subject 
remarks of Plutarch, Sylla, c. 6, who tells an anecdote of Timo eus: 
Athenian having boasted that his success in a campaign had not | 
owing merely to Fortune: in consequence of the opposition of the 
(ἀντιμειρακιεύεσθαι τὸ δαιμόνιον), he never prospered again. 
(98) Concerning the connexion of the tradition with this temple, 
Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 101; Lect. vol. inp. 147, 186. ; 


(99) ‘ Poetical invention seems to have allowed itself free scope in 
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story ; and so the whole of it must be excluded from history. While 
legend of Camillus has only stifled the historical tradition in a few pass: 

that of Coriolanus has done so in its whole extent; and so completely, 
it is difficult to make out the place it belonged to. We are even liable 
mistake the discords of the annalist for the notes of the poet ;’ Hist. vol, 
Ῥ. 243. ‘ Nothing is historically known about Coriolanus, beyond the 
that he wanted to break the contract with the plebeians, and that he } 
condemned in consequence. His subsequent history is equally apocry 
. . » We cannot say that the whole history of Coriolanus is a fiction ; he 
too prominent a person in Roman tradition to be altogether fabulous. Ἐ 
as regards the statement that he was a commander of the Volscian armi 
it must be traced to the natural feeling that it is less painful to be οἱ 
quered by one’s own countrymen than by foreigners,’ &c.; Lect. vol.i. Ὁ. 1 


(100) ‘I donot at all doubt the Senate’s having had such corn: the« 
question is whether it was a present from Sicily ;’ Niebuhr, Hist. vol, 
n. 199. ‘The proposition of Coriolanus [for the abolition of the tribune 
is no invention of the annalists ; they only wanted to devise a plausible 
planation how the Senate came to have corn;’ ib. p. 243. My 

(τοι) ‘The common tradition is that he now went to the Volsei 
This is true (and up to this point indeed, I believe the whole story 
his going to Attius Tullus at Antium is apocryphal ;’ Leet. vol. i. p. 1 
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fremera.(!) He dresses the incidents in a rationalized form, 
id changes their chronology ; thus entirely inverting the histo- 
al sequence of this period.(!°) He supposes the famine to have 
urred not in the year 492 B.c., two years after the secession, 
t to be that described in 476 B.c.,() and he believes Hiero, 
ὁ then governed at Syracuse, to have sent the present of corn 
Rome.(!) According to his reconstruction of the story, the 
gotiation with Coriolanus typifies the peace made with the 
Iscians in the year 459 B.c. Coriolanus followed the Volscian 
idards as the leader of a band of Roman exiles, whose recall, 
well as his own, he demanded of his countrymen ; but the 
reaties of his wife and mother induced him to withdraw his 
fle army :; he then returned to the country of the Volscians, and 
ied there an exile in his old age. All detailed examination of 
typothesis which so far transcends the legitimate bounds of 
istorical speculation seems superfluous.() If we suppose the 
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(102) Ib. p. 99, 233; Lect. vol. i. p. 185. Dr. Arnold, ‘ addictus jurare 
erba magistri,’ adopts this hypothesis ; Hist. Rom. vol. i. p. 189. 

ΤῈ 03) After having remodelled the first part of the story, according to 
ywn views, Niebuhr adds: ‘All that remains to be done, in order that the 
nd, being now referred to its proper date, may be freed from all absur- 
that it may harmonize perfectly with the traditions in the annals, may 
nacomplement to them, and infuse life into them, is to explain how 
came tu war against his native city ;’ Hist. ib. p. 100. This describes 
ocess of reduction which Niebuhr himself condemns when applied to 
Ὁ purely mythical period. 

(104) See Livy, ii. 51-2; Dion. Hal. ix. 25 (consulship of Virginius 
d Servilius). 

05) The reign of Hiero extended from 478 to 467 B.c. 

106) Hist. ib. p. 239—44, ‘That a number of Romans were living in 
ue at this time, is proved by the enterprise of Appius Herdonius: de- 
ndants of the Tarquinian party, profligate patricians and _plebeians 
ormec a motley crew. These, his companions in misfortune, Coriolanus 
pmanded should be recalled as well as himself: this is as indubitably cer- 

in as if every historian attested it ;’ ib. p. 240. 

κ At that time there still existed a great many who had emigrated with 
pe Parquins, and they gathered together wherever they found a rallying 
τ: now I believe that Coriolanus, after withdrawing to the Volscians, 
ed such a rallying point for them. As he thus found a small army of 
man emigrants who were joined by Volscians, he marched with them to 
16 Koman frontier, not that he imagined he would be able to force his way 
arough the age or walls of Rome, but he encamped near it and declared 

" he Republic invited him to return; the entreaties of his mo- 
ter, his wife, and the other matrons, who implored him, can have no other 
ting than that he should return alone and not bring with him that ter- 
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story of Coriolanus to be derived from contemporary reco ds 
even from a faithful oral tradition, registered at a subs equ 
time, we must accept it in the main, as it stands. If, on 
other hand, we are unable to trace it up to any trustwor 
source, if we find moreover that the extant accounts differ 
each other in material points, and that the narrative is defie 
in internal probability and consistency, our reliance on its ore 
bility must be slight. But to recast the story, retaining 
substance, but rejecting all its accessories, and to transplar 
to another chronological period, where it has different ai 
cedents and different consequents, is a process whi | 
inadmissible. Operations of this sort do not enable Niebul 
to accomplish his promised restoration of ‘a genuine, connec : 
substantially perfect history.’ 
The story of Coriolanus has every appearance of having, ey 


' 


“᾿ 
vible band of men. He probably answered that he could not return al 
and forsake his companions. ... . 1 believe that Fabius was right 
asserting that Coriolanus lived in exile among the Volscians to his old ; 
The statement that Rome was on the brink of destruction is probable, 
it may be admitted that the description of the distress is not quite 1 
tious ;’ Lect. vol. i. p. 190. Dr. Arnold thus speaks of Niebuhr’s hk 
thesis: ‘ It would be a beautiful story, could we believe that Coriola 
joined the conquering AXquians and Volscians with a body of Ro: 
exiles; that the victories of foreigners pe it in his power to procure 
own recal, and that of his companions, but that, overcome by the pra? 
of his mother, he refrained from doing such violence to the laws of | 
country ; and, contented with the conquests of his protectors, he refused 
turn them to his own personal benefit, and chose rather to live and die 
exile, than to owe his restoration to the swords of strangers ;’ ib. p. 189. 
the question is to be decided on grounds of poetical beauty or drama 
interest, the story of the Roman historians is immeasurably superior to ὦ 
rationalized version of Niebuhr: all that reeommends the modern vers' 
is its supposed historic truth ; but itis a mere hypothesis, unsupported by 
single fragment of evidence. Niebuhr likewise rewrites the history of Tul 
Attius, the Volscian general, and places him in a new position ; Hist. 
p. 105. This transposition of the story of Coriolanus is condemned 
Goettling, Geschichte der Rém. Staatsverfassung, p- 301. Becker, i 
p- 279, says that doubts may be entertained respecting the received οἱ 
nology of the plebiscitum of Icilius and the trial of Coriolanus by 
tribes ; but that we are not justified in going beyond a doubt. 
The chronology of Guriolenas is fixed not only by the historians, 
also by Cicero, who says that his banishment was twenty years earlier ἢ 
that of Themistocles (above, n.75). Eusebius, Chron. p. 342, places th 
of Corioli by the Volscians in the fifteenth year of the Republic, an¢ 


μέρ το ηρῆρορς of the army by Coriolanus from Rome in the twenty-firs 
Ξ- B.C, 
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Ῥ its original state, been formed out of oral accounts, preserved 
by tradition. What was the authenticity of these accounts, what 
portion of truth was imbedded in them, by whom and at what 
time they were collected, it would be vain for us now to inquire. 
In substance, the story was of indigenous growth; the only cir- 
° τ stances in it which appear to be borrowed from Greece, are 
the sitting of Coriolanus on the hearth of Tullus,(!°) the 
spa ing of the lands of the patricians,('°*) and his supposed 
su cide. Dionysius describes the character of Coriolanus,(!”) 
mH it had been as well ascertained as that of Themistocles ; 
nd represents his fame as being still fresh among the Romans 
n his own time.("°) It is however remarkable that he is 
reely ever mentioned in the whole circle of Latin literature : 
ven the touching incident of the embassy of the women does 


i receive an allusion. Cicero speaks of him once in reference 
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iis bearing arms against his country, and twice in reference 
tis supposed suicide.('!") 

Py ὃ. 24 Notwithstanding the retreat of Coriolanus, the Vol- 
ians and Aiquians lose no time in forming a joint expedition 
ainst Rome, and in invading its territory. A quarrel how- 
er arises between the two armies, and instead of attacking the 
they fall upon one another. After this action, they 
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my 197) Compare Dion. Hal. viii. 1, with Thue. i. 136, 137 ; Plut. Them. 
4. The custom of suppliants sitting on the hearth was very ancient in 


Greece. See Odyssey, vii. 153, where Ulysses is described as placing him- 
36 in the ashes near the fire, in the palace of Antinous. The Greek cus- 
fom is fully illustrated by Mr. Grote, vol. 11. p. 108. 

_ (108) See Thue. ii. 13 ; Grote, vol. vi. p. 171. 

_ (109) viii. 61. The absence of mildness and graciousness, and a love of 
seyere justice, are described as his characteristics. 

110) ἐτῶν δὲ μετὰ τὸ πάθος ὁμοῦ τι πεντακοσίων ἤδη διαγεγονότων εἰς τόνδε 
by χρόνον, οὐ γέγονεν ἐξίτηλος ἡ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς μνήμη, ἀλλ᾽ ἄδεται καὶ ὑμνεῖται 
πρὸς ἁπάντων, ὡς εὐσεβὴς καὶ δίκαιος ἀνήρ ; c.62. The εὐσέβεια οἵ Coriolanus 

s likewise mentioned as ἃ reason for allowing the women to go to his camp; 
bove, c. 43. The piety and justice of Coriolanus were celebrated on ac- 
pount of his yielding to the entreaties of his mother and wife, and sparing 
us country, Five hundred years is taken as a round number. 

(111) Above, n.75; De Amic. 11. In his sketch of the Roman 
istory in the Republic, he omits Coriolanus: he passes from the first 
secession to the attempt of Sp. Cassius; 11. 34-5. This however may be 

counted for by his confining himself to constitutional changes, 
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return home, but the Roman consuls, who had led out an ar 
to meet them, take no advantage of their weakness.(!) In 
next year, great military preparations are made by the new οι 
suls, Aquillius and Sicinius. The former defeats the He 
takes their camp, and ravages their country. The latter, accor 
ing to Dionysius, gains a great victory over the Volsciar 
which Attius Tullus falls : Livy however says that aa 
side has the advantage.(!") Under the next consuls, Virgi 
and Spurius Cassius, the lands of the Afquians are ravaged, t 
Volscians sue for peace, are subjected to war-contributions, a 
become the subjects of the Romans. The Hernicans likewi 
submit to the terms imposed on them by Cassius. Such is t 
narrative of Dionysius.) Livy says nothing of the Aqui [ 
and Volscians ; of the Hernicans he reports that, a treaty ° γέ 
made with them, and that they were mulcted of two-thirds of tl 
territory.(!!) The accounts given by our two historians of t 
time immediately succeeding the campaign of Coriolanus, : 
not altogether agree ; nor can either of them be easily reconei 
with the previous events. It seems strange that at the y 
moment when Coriolanus is drawing off his Volscian army fr 
Rome, another Volscian army should march with the Aqui 
against Rome. Although the Romans are unable to face Cor 
lanus, the consuls take the field in order to meet the other a 
army. In the following year, according to Dionysius, 1 
Romans form three armies, one of which defeats the Hernia : 
the other defeats the Volscians, and the third guards the s 
urban district: and in the next year the Volscians appez τ 
suppliants for peace, pay a tribute, and become Roman suk ijec δ 
There is nothing but the single presence of Coriolanus to acco ' 
for the abject depression of the Romans when he attacks the 
and their allies and colonies ; compared with their decisive su 


(112) Dion. Hal. viii..63; Livy, ii. 40: Plut. Cor. 39. 

(113) Dion. Hal. ib. 64. 7, who says that Siccius had a triumph 
Aquillius an ovation, Livy, ii. 40, calls the consul Sicinius, and say 
the Volsci fell to his province, and the Hernici to Aquillius. ‘Ko. 
Hernici devicti ; cum Volscis equo marte discessum est.’ ' 


(114) ib. 68. (115) ii. 41. 
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ity over the Volscians, as soon as he is withdrawn.(!%) In 
se conflicts, moreover, the Latin towns are conceived as being 
the side of the Romans: nothing is said of their reduction— 
change in the disposition of Coriolanus, produced by his 
ther’s entreaties, not only occasions the retreat of the army, 
jut obliterates all the effects of his previous conquests. It will 
mentioned presently that the Latins (whose towns had been 
uced by Coriolanus) are treated in this year as the faithful 
ies of Rome. 

_ § 25 The consulship of Sp. Cassius is rendered famous by 
| Ρ ὍΡΟΒ8] of the first agrarian law, by his alleged attempt at 
reme power, and by his tragic end. According to Dionysius, 
numerous honours, and his recent successes against the two 
rful nations of the Volscians and Hernicans had elated his 
: ἃ and inspired him with the thought of making himself 
! narch. In order to conciliate the favour of the people, he 
ieditates a proposal for a division of the public land; and he 
mplates the inclusion of the Latins and Hernicans within 
benefits of this measure, to which nations he stood in a pecu- 
relation ; for in a former consulship he had made the treaty 
sh conferred equal rights of citizenship on the Latins, and in 
year he had granted the same terms to the Hernicans, 
| x his triumph, he makes a speech to the people, recounting 
8 exploits, and promising them some great boon. On the fol- 
wing day, he convenes the Senate, and opens to them his 
roposals: these are—First, to divide among the citizens all 
nd conquered from the enemy, which was public only in name, 
it was in fact occupied, without a shadow of right, by patri- 
ams ; secondly, that whereas the corn given to the state by 
9, was sold to the people, instead of being distributed among 
iem gratuitously, the purchasers should be reimbursed the 


6) Dionysius attempts to account for this sudden change as follows : 
Οὐολοῦσκοι πάντα τὰ πολέμια, ἐξ ob Μάρκιον ἔσχον ἡγεμόνα, 
i εἰς τὰ Ῥωμαίων προσεχώρησαν ἔθη, c. 67. This is in the year imme- 
‘atel pe eecsing the expedition of Coriolanus. Lower down, however, 
8 says that the Volscians resembled the Romans in military 
ill and discipline, since they had been under Coriolanus. 
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price of it out of the public treasury. It is implied, but u 
stated, that the Latins and Hernicans were included in the ag: 
rian scheme of Cassius: so that it would have led to the 
practical admission to the benefits of the Roman commonweal 
The propositions of Cassius are violently opposed by his x 
league, Virginius, and by the Senate. Each consul forms 
party, and agitates the people in favour of his own views. 
tribunes however, jealous of a popular measure which does 1 
originate with themselves, oppose Cassius, on the ground that ἢ 
Latins and Hernicans ought not to be included within the la 
and that its benefits ought to be confined to their own coun r 
men. Cassius nevertheless succeeds in resisting the infil 
ence of the tribunes, and inclining the people to accept his 
proposition, when Rabuleius, one of the tribunes, comes forward 
at an assembly of the people, and undertakes to settle the ques- 
tion. He asks Cassius and Virginius whether the proposed la 
does not consist of two parts: the first, that there should be : 
division of the public land among individual citizens ; 
second, that the Latins and Hernicans should be among th : 
recipients. They afiswer this interrogation in the affirmati 
In answer to another question, Virginius declares that he 
ready to assent to the division among their own citizens, but 
that he cannot agree to include the other nations. ‘ Let us then, 
says Rabuleius, ‘now adopt that part of the measure to wh idl 
both consuls agree, and postpone that part as to which they 
differ.” The people approve of this advice, but Cassius is re 
luctant. He feigns illness for a time, and collects Latins ¢ Ἰ 
Hernicans into the town in order to be ready for the day 
voting. Virginius however dismisses all who are not resi 
dents.("7) 3 | 
The Senate take alarm at these factious proceedings, ax 
meet in order to deliberate on the course to be pursued, an 
Appius Claudius is the first to deliver his opinion. He oppos 
the division among the people, and recommends that some Ser 
tors be appointed, whose duty it shall be to define the pub 


(117) Dion. Hal. viii. 68—72. 
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d, and to eject all persons who have gained encroachments 
on it, either by force or fraud: when the boundaries have 
m laid down, and marked with pillars, to sell a portion of the 
1, especially where the title is in dispute,(*) and to let the 
t for a term of five years: the money thus arising to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the troops, and to the provision of 
| itary stores. ‘At present (he said) the poor justly grudge 
5 rich their usurpation of the public land; and it is natural 
ut they should demand a division of the common property 
ong all the citizens, rather than allow it to be monopolised 
afew unscrupulous men. But if they see the present occu- 
piers ejected, and the public land really applied to public 
objects they will no longer cherish hostile feelings towards us, 
will cease to wish for a division of the land ; believing that 
common enjoyment of the whole will be more profitable to 
em than a separate possession of a small portion. Let us 
ow them that a poor man, receiving a small piece of ground, 
ll not, on account of his poverty, be able to cultivate it, nor 
ll he find any tenant for it, except a neighbour: but that 
ge tracts of land, let by the state, affording ample facilities 
cultivation, will produce large returns; and that it is better 
‘them, when they go out to war, to receive food and pay from 
é public treasury, than to contribute war taxes out of narrow. 
nd reduced means.’(!!*) Appius is followed by A. Sempronius, 
ho concurs in his views, but disapproves of the extension of 
|the measure to the Latins and Hernicans, inasmuch as the land 
‘\had been conquered before their admission to the rights of 

al citizenship, and recommends that a portion of the public 
ad should be divided among the poorer citizens, in addition to 


a which is let.(?°) No further debate takes place, and these re- 


‘| (118) The text is imperfect in this place, but the sale, as well as the 
letting of land, is clearly mentioned. Nothing is said of sale, either in the 
equent speech of ety or in the decree of the Senate. The 

e, as well as the letting of the public land, is mentioned in Appian, 

.1.7; Plutarch, Tib. Gracch. 8. Compare Marquardt, vol. iii. part i. 


τ (10) Ib. ο. 73. (120) Ib. ¢, 74-5. 
* | K 2 


~ 
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commendations are embodied in a decree of the Senate, 
following effect : ‘that ten of the senior consulars should be 
pointed to define the public land, and set out a part to be let 
lease, and a part to be divided among the people: that if ἃ 
land should hereafter be acquired in campaigns in which 1 
allied nations serve, they shall receive their share according 
the agreement ; and that the incoming consuls shall appo 
the ten commissioners, and take the other measures for | 
the decree into effect.’ When this decree was made known 
the people, it silenced the agitation of Cassius, and a 
popular discontent.('*") 
§ 26 Under the new consuls, Q. Fabius and (5, Comelius 
charge of aiming at regal power is brought against Cas is] 
Kzeso Fabius, the consul’s brother, and L. Valerius, nell 4 
Publicola,(**) both patricians; and he is tried by the pec Ῥ 
The principal facts urged in support of this accusation are, h 
he made undue concessions to the Latins and Hernicans, fo εὐ 
purpose of gaining their adhesion; that he was about ἐο 
force for carrying his agrarian law; and that he received sec 
supplies of money and arms from the Latins and Hernicai 
The people find him guilty, and, warned by the recent exe Ἢ] 
of Coriolanus, condemn him not to exile, but to death, T 
sentence is executed by the questors, who throw him dow 
Tarpeian rock,(!**) ie) 
‘Such (says Dionysius) is the more credible of the accov 
handed down concerning Cassius: but the less credible one m 
not be passed over, inasmuch as it is believed by many, an¢ 
contained in trustworthy books,’ This version is, that his fat 
suspected his designs, and having by close inquiry satisfied ἢ 


' 


(121) ΤΌ, ¢, 76, Niebuhr supposes that the plan of Cassius was in 
κα — ars gee ape to the Senate; Hist. vol. ii. p. bats ἡ 
pothesis, whic oses t tive of ai 
by opted by Dr. isan vol. i. ns 160. ire of Dien Sa 

(122) The text here has ἀδελφὸς, but in e. 87, he is called " 1, ' 
the son of Marcus:;’ that is, apparently, the son of Marcus the b: ¥ 
Publicola. See above, p. 80, 


(123) Ib. ο. 77, 


<i 


τ 
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If of his son’s guilt, denounced him to the Senate, who con- 
nned him; the father then took him to his house, and put 
1 to death. Dionysius considers this story quite consistent 
h the severity of Roman fathers on other occasions: his 
son for rejecting it, and preferring the other account is, that 
he house of Cassius was destroyed, and the site kept vacant, 
x the temple of Tellus ; his property was also confiscated, and 
+ statues, with inscriptions recording the fact, were still pre- 
ved in the temple of Ceres: whereas if his father had been 
e, he could not, according to the Roman law, have had 
er house or property.(*) It may be observed that in 
fe ing one of these accounts to the other, Dionysius relies 
usively upon arguments of internal probability, and says 
hing about the character or antiquity of his witnesses A 
gosal to put the sons of Cassius to death was rejected by the 
ate; which decision, according to Dionysius, was the origin 
16 Roman practice (different from the Greek) of sparing the 
ren of malefactors.(’°) The patrician party were however 
uraged by the execution of Cassius to withdraw the con- 
or with respect to the public land; under the new consuls 
decree of the Senate remained unexecuted ; and the people 
nted that they had condemned their champion.('*) 

Ch e brief account of Livy agrees in substance with that of 
jonysius, though many of the particulars are different, and 
a ΩΣ of the facts are arranged in a different series. According 
: tim, Cassius, having conquered the Hernicans, allowed them 
) retain one-third of their land, and was about to divide the 
Ι er two-thirds, half among the Roman plebs, and half among 
1e Latins.(!7) To this he added some public land, which he 


24) Ib. ο. 79. 
_ (125) Ib. c. 80. The Greek rule was embodied in a proverbial verse, 
ributed to the old epic poet Stasinus: νήπιος ὃς πατέρα κτείνας παῖδας 


26) ΤΡ. ο. 81. 

7) Dr. Arnold adopts as a fact the statement of Dionysius respecting 
16 admission of the Hernicans to the same rights as the Latins, and 
ssumes that they were entitled to a third part of the lands conquered by 
16 confederates: he supposes that the statement of Livy was an erroneous 


} is 
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declared to be unjustly occupied by patricians. The ¢ 
consul condemned his bounty to the Hernicans, im reste 
a third part of their land, and to the Latins, in putting t 
on an equal footing with the Romans in the division. Het 
suspicion on the motives of Cassius; and accused him 
monarchical designs; but declared his willingness to agre 
the division of land, provided that none but Romans > 
benefited.(*) In order to remove the imputation of ben fi 
the Latins equally with his own citizens, Cassius propos os t 
the money ebtained by the sale of the Sicilian wheat should 
repaid.(") This proposal appears to the people too mani fe 
prompted by a mere desire of popularity. He was believec 
be aiming at regal power: and as soon as his term of office ht 
expired, he was tried, condemned, and executed. The mo 
eredible account is that he was accused of a capital off once 
the queestors, Keso Fabius and L. Valerius, and condem ned 
the people: and that his house was demolished—the site | 
which is in front of the temple of Tellus. Another accoui 
that he was put to death by his father—who consecrated 
peculiwm ; and that a statue was erected by means of it, 9 
the inscription, ‘Ex Cassia familia datum.’ By the le ter 
planation, Livy obviates the objection of Dionysius to the 5 
of the execution by the father ; for the son could havea peeul 
(like a slave) in his father’s lifetime.(°°) He does not hows ' 


representation of it ; vol. i. p. 153. Compare Niebuhr, ib. p. 167. Lit 
statement however is quite clear: it is inconsistent with that of Dionysi 
and we have no reason for preferring one to the other. » 
(128) In this statement as to the course taken by Virginius, | 
agrees exactly with Dionysius: see the answer to Rabuleius, above, p. 1 
Livy represents Virginius as warning the people that Cassius will play | 
part of Coriolanus over again. ae 
(129) Both historians state that the case of Coriolanus was referreé 
and that Virginius proposed to return the price of the Sicilian wheat te 
purchasers, Both these circumstances are inconsistent with the hypotl 
of Niebuhr, which transfers the story of Coriolanus and the presen 
Sicilian corn to a subsequent date. . | ef 
(130) See Mr. Long's art. on patria potestas in Dr. Smith’s Dict. o 
and Rom. Ant. Compare Juv. xvi. 51-4. ἐς 
Solis preterea testandi militibus jus 
Vivo patre datur. Nam que sunt parta labore 
Militiw, placuit non esse in corpore census, 
Omne tenet cujus regimen pater. 


ashe ἃ 
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| tempt to reconcile with it the demolition of the house, and the 
sservation of the open area near the temple of Tellus. Cicero 
eaks of the treasonable designs of Cassius, in aiming at 
onarchical power,(!*!) and says that he was executed for this 
1 His account is, that Cassius was accused by the queestor, 
id that his father, being satisfied of his guilt,—the people 
making no resistance,—put him to death.(“*) He likewise 
states that the house of Cassius was demolished, and the temple 
Tellus built on its site.(*) Valerius Maximus twice mentions 
| 16 execution of Cassius for the same offence: but in one place 
] ibes it to the father,('**) in the other to the Senate and 
people :('°°) connecting with the former the consecration of the 
1 culium, with the latter the demolition of the house, and 
the erection of the temple on its site. Florus and Pliny state 
at Cassius was executed by his father.(*) Piso, a contempo- 
y, related that in the year 158 8.0. the statue of Sp. Cassius. 
10 had aimed at regal power, formerly erected by himself 
the temple of Tellus, was melted down by the censors.('*”) 
: Seems impossible to reconcile this account with the statements 
| 

ὺ 


é 


specting the levelling of his house; for this statue would 
ubtless have been removed at the same time. According to 
‘Pliny, the earliest brazen statue at Rome was that made from 
‘the peculium of Cassius, and dedicated to Ceres.(1%) 

- Dio Cassius says that Cassius, though the benefactor of the 
eople, was put to death by them, with their accustomed fickle- 
ness, from jealousy of his power.(!**) The opinion advanced by 


(131) Phil. ii. 44; de Amie. 11. 
132) De Rep. ii. 35. 
133) Pro domo sué, 38. 

| (134) v. 8,2. In this passage he is described as having introduced his 
| agrarian law as a tribunus plebis. 
1 (135) vi. 3, 1. 
| (136) Florus, i. 26; Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 9. 
(137) Ap. Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 14. 

138) 


: 
be ᾿ . H. xxxiv. 9. 
fist. vol. ii. p.170. He does not mean to accuse the patricians of his 
: 


ἡ 


_ (139) Dio Cass. xix. His meaning is misrepresented by Niebuhr, 
ath. Zonaras makes no mention of Cassius; see vii.17. Cicero explains 
ie conduct of the people by saying that they acquiesced in the execution 


| of Cassius by his father, and did not interfere to prevent it. 
| es 
= 


[e 
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Hooke is, that ‘Cassius was neither publicly nor privately 20 | 


victed of aiming at the tyranny, but was murdered by the nob 
either secretly, or by a mob which they excited to do it, | 
revenge for his honest attempt to strip them of their usurp 
tions.’() Niebuhr takes a similar view as to the probable cau 
of the death of Cassius; but thinks that in aiming at monarchic 
power he was influenced by patriotic motives, and that he w 
the most remarkable man of this period.(?) When we consi¢ 
the uncertainty which often prevails as to the motives and me 
of state criminals, even in times of cotemporary history, 
indictments and public trials, of short-hand writers, printing, an 
newspapers; it seems impossible to form any well-grounde 
judgment respecting the conduct of Cassius, as to whom 
of such public notoriety as the mode of his trial and executio 
are differently reported. It is incredible that his contemporari 
should not have known whether he was tried and condemned ἢ 
the people, or was privately executed by his father, after 
examination before the Senate. The references to the space 1 
front of the temple of Tellus, or to the site of the temple (ft 
the statements differ), and to the brazen statue of Cassius (as 
which there are two wholly inconsistent accounts), wear th 
appearance of monumental legends: the inscription ‘ex Cassi 
familid datum’ may have been ancient and genuine; but 
proves nothing in support of the traditionary story. . 

The discussions and propositions respecting the agrarian le 
of Cassius are set out by Dionysius with a minuteness ar 
fulness which suggests the idea that a Roman Hansard 
Annual Register for the year 486 B.c. was lying open befo 
him.(") Yet this painstaking historian was unable to ascerte 


(140) Rom. Hist. Ὁ. ii. ο. 14. 


i (141) I -p. 170-1; Lect. vol. i. p. 150. Dr. Arnold adopts Niebul 
view ; ib. p. 163. Aristotle, Pol. v. 5 and 10, states that ost all 
Greek despots acquired their power by being demagogues—he makes 
remark particularly with respect to those of ancient times. | 

(142) ‘One cannot help doubting, whether, in all that is said of 
agrarian law of Cassius, there is a single point that comes from any 0 
source, than the desire of the later writers to give some account of so 
portant a measure ;’ Niebuhr, Hist, vol. ii. p- 166, 


2 
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material a fact as the mode of his trial and execution. It is 
ain both from his account and Livy’s, that they conceived the 
erarian law of Cassius as referring exclusively to public land, 
‘acquired by conquest, and annexed to the Roman dominions.("**) 
It is admitted even by Appius (in the debate reported by Diony- 
‘sius) that much of this public land is occupied by patricians, 
‘who have settled without any title, or according to the modern 
‘eolonial phrase, have squatted upon it. The patrician wrong- 
‘doers are assumed to occupy large portions of land, and to 
‘cultivate them by slaves. Cassius proposes to eject these 


(143) The great merits of Niebuhr in explaining and illustrating the 
_ agrarian system of Rome have been earverealty recognised. See his Hist. 
. ti. p. 180—165; Lect. vol. i. p. 152-4. That the Roman agrarian laws, 
fer od to public not to private land, had however been clearly pointed 
it by Heyne, in his Dissertation entitled ‘ Leges Agrarie, Pestifere et 
xecrabiles,’ read in 1793 (Opuscula, vol. iv. p. 350), to which Niebuhr 
ites that he owed his conviction of this truth ; Hist. vol. ii. p. 133; and 
i been perceived by Hooke and other writers. It is difficult to under- 
and how anybody who had read the account of the agrarian law of 
issius, in the history of Dionysius, and the subsequent transactions 
‘owing out of it, could have formed any other idea of its nature. No 
mguage can be more perspicuous or decisive. The true character of the 
bman agrarian laws was not indeed fully comprehended by Machiavel, 
Whose studies of Roman history seem to have been nearly confined to Livy: 
| but his errors are exaggerated by Niebuhr. ‘ Machiavel (says he) believed 
nply that the agrarian laws established a limit for landed property, and 
assigned the rich man’s surplus to the needy. He adds that the interests 
every republic demand that the state should be rich, and the citizens 
poor: and that at Rome the laws requisite for this end seem either to have 
| Deen wholly wanting in earlier times, or to have been framed imperfectly, 
Ἢ rt 0 have been insensibly relaxed ;’ ib. p. 131. In the chapter of his Dis- 
| 60] ἘΠ, in which he discusses this subject, δ says that an agrarian law con- 
Ὶ sted of two main heads: 1. that the land possessed by each citizen should 
Ποὺ exceed a certain amount. 2. that the lands taken from the enemy 
Should be divided among the Roman people. ‘Aveva questa legge duoi 
api principali. Per l’una si disponeva che non si potesse possedere per 
aleun cittadino pit che tanti jugeri di terra; per l’altro che ἡ campi di che 
δὲ priwavano i numici si dividessero tra il popolo Romano. Veniva pertanto 
| @fare di due sorte offese a’ nobili, perché quelli che possedevano pit beni 
he non permetteva la legge (quali erano la maggior parte de’ nobili) ne 
1 ayevano ad esser privi, 6 dividendosi tralla plebe i beni de’nimici, si toglieva 
οἰ la via dello arrichire;’ 1.37. It appears therefore that, according 
) Machiavel’s view, one of the main objects of the agrarian laws was the 
‘Givision of the conquered lands among the plebeians. His supposition that 
the limit of 500 acres imposed by the Licinian law extended to private pro- 
Perty, is held by Niebuhr to be erroneous; but his opinion on this point is 
Stil maintained by creditable and learned writers. See Mr. Long’s Essays 
Im the Classical Museum, vol. ii. p. 254, 307; Prof. Puchta’s Answer, vol. 
‘ti, p. 67, and Mr. Long’s Reply, ib. p. 78. 
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squatters, and to divide the land in small portions among ὦ 
poorer citizens, who it was presumed would cultivate the m | 
their own labour. Appius, on the other hand, though coneurri 
in the proposal for the dispossession of the patrician squat e 
recommends a policy similar to that which was propounded } 
Mr. Wakefield for the disposal of waste lands in colonies, and 
now the law of the Australian settlements; he advises that t 
state, instead of dividing the land gratuitously, should sell it « 
let it on lease, and thus make a fund to be applied to milit 

purposes. This plan, with some modifications, is represented — 
Dionysius as having been embodied in the decree of the Sena 
The arguments placed in the mouth both of Appius ar 
Sempronius show that public land is alone in question; ὃ d 
that the agrarian law of Cassius was not understood — ) 
apply to private property, held by a good title, more than 
colonial land act would now be understood as referring to sa, 
by private proprietors. But in the uncertainty which oxi 
respecting the accounts of these times, we are unable to jud, 
of the grounds on which the narrative may rest: thus mu 
however is clear, that the plan of selling or letting the pub 
lands of Rome, and of raising a revenue to the state from # 
source, instead of granting them gratuitously, had been t 
subject of practical discussion before the time of Dionysius. _ 4 
this plan had been early adopted, and steadily adhered to 
would probably have mitigated the violence of those inte fh ; 
troubles, which (as Livy says on this occasion) continue δέ 
throughout the whole duration of the Republic, to accor pa 
the proposal of an agrarian law.() The payment of a ] Σ 
for the land would have diminished the number and eager 
of the competitors; and the profit accruing to the state wo 
have given to the tax-paying classes an interest in mainte 
the system. The real opposition to an agrarian law arose ; 
those who, by occupying the unappropriated land of the 8 ὃ 


ἊΝ 


δ 
μ᾿ 


(144) Tune primum lex agraria promulgata est; nunquam n deinde u 
ad hane memoriam sine maximis motibus rerum agitata ; Livy, ii. 41. 
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and employing their capital and slaves in its cultivation, had 
acquired a possessory right to it, to which the greater deference 
would be shown in antiquity, in proportion as the terms of 
| prescription recognised by law were shorter than in modern 
3 times. ("**) Even at present, however, the ejectment of en- 
eroachers upon a common by the lord of the manor, and of 
Ἢ γ 2 
squatters by a colonial government, when conducted on a 
large scale, is ἃ measure met with great resistance, and in- 
᾿ volving much difficulty. 
 § 27 An account of the burning of nine tribunes is con- 
nected with this period, and with Cassius: for P. Mucius, one of 
the tribunes of the plebs, is said to have inflicted this punish- 
nent upon his nine colleagues, who, at the instigation of Sp. 
Jassius, offered some improper opposition to the subrogation of 
magistrates.(°) A mutilated passage of Festus, which probably 
‘refers to the same event, appears, so far as it can be restored, to 
describe some military tribunes in the army of Sicinius, the 
Γ. onsul of the year 487 B.C., as the subjects of this punishment, 


H 


ἢ 


(145) The division of unoccupied public land is distinguished from the re- 
 8umption of public land wrongfully occupied by patricians, in a note against 
Vertot in Hooke’s History, Ὁ. ii. c. 19. Hooke lays it down that the divi- 
_ Sion admitted of no difficulty, and he argues that the length of possession 
_had not been sufficient to render the resumption unjust. 


(146) Idem sibi tam licere P. Mucius tribunus plebis quam senatui et 
populo Romano credidit, qui omnes collegas suos, qui duce Sp. Cassio id 
sgerant, ut, magistratibus non subrogatis, communis libertas in dubium 
 Yoearetur, vivos cremayit. Val. Max. vi. 3,2. Dio Cass. xx. refers to the 
Same transaction: ἐννέα γάρ ποτε δήμαρχοι πυρὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου ἐδόθησαν. Com- 
“pare Zon. vii.17. Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 416, inclines to the opinion that the 
svassages of Valerius, Dio, and Cassius, all refer to the same event. 

a ne following stipulation, which Diodorus states to have formed part 
_ of the compact between the plebeians and patricians, under the decemvirate 
at the second secession (449 B.c.), appears to be a general expression of the 
‘Oceurrence described by Valerius Maximus: ἐν δὲ ταῖς ὁμολογίαις προσέ- 
_ “Retro, τοῖς ἄρξασι δημάρχοις τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν ἀντικαθιστάναι πάλιν δημάρχους τοὺς 
σους, ἢ τοῦτο μὴ πράξαντας, ζῶντας κατακαυθῆναι, xii. 25. This stipulation 
18 probably borrowed from the Duilian law, in Livy, iii. 55: qui plebem 
Sine tribunis reliquisset—tergo ac capite puniretur. Livy states that in 
_ the negotiation which took place at the second secession, the plebeians 
demanded that the decemvirs should be given up, in order that they 
“might be burnt alive. ‘De decemvirorum modo supplicio atrox postu- 
datum fuit. Dedi quippe eos equum censebant, vivosque igni concrema- 
turos minabantur ;’ iil, 53. 
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and not to connect the occurrence with Cassius.(') ι 
event is not mentioned either by Dionysius or Livy, and w 
are ignorant on what authority it is reported. Their silence” 
to so remarkable an incident raises a presumption that it wi 
not mentioned by the historians whose writings they consulted 

§ 28 In the next years there are hostilities against th 
Veientes, Volscians, and Aiquians, which are not similarly rep: 
sented by the two historians. The Volscians, so lately describ 
by Dionysius as reduced to subjection by the Romans, now, ac 
cording to him, contend with them on equal terms. Livy 0 
the other hand says that they were defeated in a success: i 
battle.(“) The policy of the patricians in fomenting exte val 
wars, in order to appease internal discords, is again adver 6 | 
to.(') On the other hand, the tribunes exert their influence to” 
prevent the people from enrolling themselves as soldiers, so le ng 
as the agrarian decree remains unexecuted. Dionysius mentio1 
a contrivance adopted by the consuls with success on this oce: 
sion, for overcoming the resistance of the tribunes. They place 
their chairs of state in the plain outside the city, and therefor 
beyond the limits of the tribunician power, and summoned 4 Ἢ 


(147) See Festus, p. 174, with Miiller’s note, p. 389. The restoratio 
of Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 127,15 considered by Miiller to be inadmissibl 
who proposes a different one. The conjectures of Dr. Arnold may be see 
in his History, vol. i. p. 241. He remarks that ‘ the whole period between 
the first institution of the tribuneship, and the death of Cassius, is one of 
the coe obscurity.’ γ΄ 

Aempf, in his edition of Valerius Maximus, has an Excursus on this 
subject, p. 7 54-6, in which he discredits the account of Valerius Maximy 
and rejects Niebuhr’s restoration of Festus, but approves of that adopted ἢ 
Miiller. He remarks justly that the account of nine tribunes being burn 
alive by their colleague in the time of Sp. Cassius, who was put to death 
in 485 8,0, is not consistent with our accounts of the tribunate, which re 
present the number of tribunes to have been raised to ten, as late as th 
γος 457 B.C. The story of burning the nine tribunes is doubted by - 

ewman; Class, Mus. vol. vi. p. 212. ΕἾ 
- (148) Dion. Hal. viii. 82-89. Compare the account of the eampaign ¢ 
: os tus with Livy’s words: Uno animo patres ac plebes rebellant 

olscos et ALquos, duce Aimilio, prosperé pugnavicere; ii.42. 
7 (149) Dion. Hal. vill. 83, enlarges on this topic. Livy, ib., merely sa 

ello « einde civiles discordie intermisse. Zonaras has a similar sta 
ment with respect to the agrarian law at this period: οἱ γὰρ δυνατοὶ | 
ἄλλως κατέχειν αὐτοὺς δυνάμενοι, πολέμους ἐκ πολέμων ἐξεπίτηδες ἐκίνουν 
αὐτοῖς ἀσχολούμενοι μηδὲν περὶ τῆς γῆς πολυπραγμονῶσι, Vii. 17. oy 
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itizens before them. Those who refused to serve were fined, 
‘and the fine was levied on their lands.) If this easy mode of 
svading the resistance of the tribunes could be successfully used 
‘in this year, it is difficult to understand why it was not resorted 

Ὁ on other occasions. Livy here describes a source of popular 
dis ontent, which often recurs in subsequent years: namely, that 
‘the consuls cheated the soldiers of their booty, by selling it for 
the benefit of the state, instead of dividing it among them.(1) 
Alarming prodigies became frequent at this time in Rome, and 
‘were interpreted to signify that there was some irregularity in 
‘the performance of the sacred rites: but they ceased upon the 
ἱ junishment of a vestal virgin, who was immured for unchastity, 
and her two accomplices were beheaded.('**) 
ΟΠ § 29 We now read of a struggle at the elections between 
‘the patricians and plebeians, with respect to the choice of 
nsuls. Although the vote is taken in the comitia centuriata, 
‘the patrician influence has not a decisive preponderance :(!8) in 
| le year 482 B.C. the disputes lead to an interregnum, and in this 
Ϊ ad the following year a compromise is effected, by selecting one 
‘consul, who though himself necessarily a patrician, entertains 
‘moderate opinions, and is well inclined to the plebeian party. (**) 


a 


_ (150) Dion. Hal. viii. 87. 
_ (1651) 1]. 42. The construction which Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 177, puts 
on this passage is quite arbitrary, and rests on an unproved hypothesis of 


᾿ς (152) Dion. Hal. viii. 89, calls her Opimia; Livy, ii. 42, Oppia. Their 
accounts of the interpretation of the prodigies, and of their cessation at her 
leath, agree. 

(154) Dion. Hal. viii. 90. 

/ (154) Ib. ix. 1. Niebuhr supposes a change in the mode of electing the 
consuls to have been made in the year of K. Fabius and A®milius (484 B.c.) 
‘by which the election was transferred from the centuries to the Senate and 
| the eurie, and a mere right of confirmation reserved to the former (Hist. 
|¥ol. ii. p. 178). He likewise supposes that in a later year a compromise 
was effected, by which the centuries elected one consul and the Senate the 
other (ib. 188). These suppositions rest on nothing but forced construc- 
tions of passages, by which meanings unknown to their authors are elicited. 
hey ΕΟ ὍΡΟΙΣ rejected by Goettling, Rém. Staatsverf. p. 308; Becker, 
i. 2, p. 93, and Newman, Class. Mus. vol. vi. p. 119—126, who has given 
an excellent exposure of Niebuhr’s sophisms. The liberty which N tabuhr 
assumes of taking δῆμος and populus, for the patricians as opposed to the 
sians, often enables him to extract a meaning the very reverse of that 


ie 


~ 
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In 481 Βα one of the tribunes opposes the levies, on the grounc 
that the agrarian decree is not carried into effect: but his op 00 
sition is frustrated by his four colleagues, whom the patrician: 
gain over, at the advice of Appius Claudius.(°) The ὅἱ ¢ 
consuls are thus able to take the field, one against the Auquians 
the other against the Veientes ;7°6) but Keeso Fabius, one ὁ 
the consuls, had earned so much unpopularity by being 
accuser of Cassius, that, although he shows all the excellence 
of a good captain, and repulses the enemy, his army will no 
pursue its advantage, and returns speedily to Rome, without 
waiting for the orders of the general.(**7) "ψ 
The next consuls, M. Fabius and Cn. Manlius, are again 
impeded in their levies, on account of the neglect of the agrari 
law, by Pontificius the tribune.(1°*) He is however opposed by 
his colleagues, and an army is enrolled, with which the consuls 
march against the Veientes. According to Dionysius they e1 4 
trench themselves in two camps, near each other, and remai ῃ 
inactive, because they distrust the willingness of their soldiers t ) 
fight, and fear a repetition of the proceeding of the previou 
year. Here a prodigy occurred: the tent of the consul Mar ius 


intended. He likewise draws a distinction between greater and lesser 
entes in this part of his history ; which, so far as it has any foundation, is 
Snndad on a figurative interpretation of the older and younger senators 
(See vol. ii. p. 384.) These expressions are, however, used by the ancien 
historians in a perfectly literal sense. See Livy, ii. 28; Dion. Hal. vi. 38 
43, 65, 66; vii. 21,25. . In vi. 66, the consuls threaten to fix a minimum 
age in order to exclude the young patricians from the Senate. 
(155) Dionysius calls this tribune Sp. Sicilius: Livy, Sp. Licinius 
Appius is described by Dionysius as insisting on the maxim of Divide 
impera. Livy places his advice under the following year; ii. 44. Dior 
Hal. viii. 91, says that the decree had remained unexecuted for five yeat 
in the year of Julius and Q. Fabius. 


(156) Dion. Hal. ix. 2, sends Furius against the Auquians, and K. Fabi 
against the Veientes. Livy reverses the provinces: so that the bat 
in which the Roman army refuses to pursue, is according to Dionys 
against the Veientes, according to Livy against the A®quians. one 
agrees with Dionysius. Livy, ii. 44, represents a reference made to 
battle with the A°quians in the Etruscan counsels. 

(157) Dion. Hal. ix. 3-4; Livy, ii. 43; Zon. vii. 17. Valerius Ν 
mus, 1x. 3, 5, has carelessly followed Livy. , 

(158) Niebuhr speaks of the name of Tiberius Pontificius as having ἢ 
preserved in ‘the ancient annals ;’ Lect. vol. i. Ὁ. 161. Does he conc 
these ancient annals to have been contem panies ΕΝ. 
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was struck by lightning, which overturned the altar, damaged 
sarms, and killed a warhorse, and some of his slaves. The 
diviners declared that this event portended the capture of the 
amp, and the death of the most distinguished men: whereupon 
Manlius abandoned his camp at midnight, and joined his 
col eague. As soon as the Etruscan soothsayers, who claimed a 
peculiar skill in the interpretation of lightning,(*) were in- 
formed of the circumstances, they recommended an immediate 
‘attack on the Romans, for the following reasons:—‘If (they 
said) the consul had remained in the place where the thunderbolt 
I], and had not transferred his standards to the other camp, the 
ffended deity would have satisfied his anger with the capture 
of One camp, and the destruction of one army: but since, 
thinking to outwit the gods, they have removed to the other 
ΡΗ p, leaving the spot struck by lightning unoccupied—as if the 
divine displeasure was signified to places, not to persons—both 
those who left their camp, and those who received them, will be 
visited by a common punishment from the deity.) Livy 
ῃ ows, or at least says nothing of the prodigy and the double 
camp. He represents the union of camps to have subsisted from 
the beginning. In the other circumstances of this campaign 
however—in the Romans being at last roused to action by the 
taunts of the Etruscans, in the battle marked by the deaths of 
Manlius the consul, a brother of the other consul, and by the 


(150) See Miiller’s Etrusker, vol. ii. p. 162—78. Agesipolis, king of 

parta, retreated from his expedition against Argos in 389 B.c., in conse- 

ace of a thunderbolt falling in his camp, followed by unfavourable sa- 
2s; Xen. Hell. iv. 7, ὃ 7; Pausan. iii. 5, ὃ 9. 


‘Livy and Dionysius are very minute in relating the events of 
ithe war ; and Livy, believing all to be true, is very pleasing in his narrative. 
It may be regarded as authentic, that there was a long and difficult war 
‘against Veii. The detail in Livy contains nothing that is improbable ; the 
ount of the manner in which Cn. Manlius fell, and of the useless attempt 
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whereas Livy describes it as a great victory. The Veientes 
said to have been assisted by the other Etruscans in this battl 
and according to Dionysius it was, looking to the n mb 
engaged, the length of the conflict, and the even bala nce 
the result, the greatest battle which the Romans had hithe 
fought—so that its memory would doubtless have lasted f 
many years. It is likewise stated to have relieved the Fa 
from the unpopularity which had been brought upon them 
the accusation of Cassius. (1%) | 

§ 30 At the beginning of the next year, K. Fabius, 
consul for the third time, desirous of promoting concord betwe 
the two orders, proposes to the Senate an equal division of the 
conquered land, but in vain.('®) Virginius, the other const , 
having invaded the Veientine territory, is surprised and s 
rounded; but is afterwards relieved by his colleague, w 
marches from the AZquian country. After the armies have be 
disbanded, the Veientes ravage the land as far as the Tibe 
and Mount Janiculum.(!*) The incursions of the Veient 
into the Roman territory upon the northern bank of # 
Tiber are now felt to be so serious, that the Senate deliberate 
upon the means of their prevention. It is agreed that a perma- 
nent border-guard is necessary for the purpose, and the Fabian 
clan offer to perform this service. They muster 306 member 1 
and march out of Rome, according to Livy, under the commar 
of K. Fabius the consul. Ovid likewise, who relates this stor’ 
in his Fasti, limits the expedition to the 306 Fabii.¢®) Dion y 


ae 
to deceive fate especially, have an antique air;’ Niebuhr, Lect. vol. i. p. 162 
The account in Dionysius is more detailed than that in Livy, and he alon 
mentions the attempt to cheat the prodigy ; his belief in the truth of h 
narrative was doubtless as absolute as Livy’s. It may be observed th 
Niebuhr’s judgment on the credibility of this narrative rests entirely up¢ 
internal grounds. Compare Hist. vol. ii. p. 199. hea. 
(162) Dion. Hal. ix. 7—13; Livy, ii. 44-7. Dionysius states 41 
Fabius the consul, being severely wounded, abdicated his office two mon 
before the end of his year. 4 


-“ 


Ὁ 


τ 
(163) Livy, ii. 48. (164) Livy, ib. Dion. Hal. ix. 14, — 
(165) Hee fuit illa dies, in qui Veientibus arvis - oe 
Ter centum Fabii, ter cecidere duo. ἫΝ 
Una domus vires et onus susceperat urbis, My 


Sumunt gentiles arma professa manus. ὯΙ 
Fast. ii. 195—8. 
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s however, in order to soften the improbability of the story, 
ie ibes the 306 Fabu, led by M. Fabius, the consul of the 
revious year, as accompanied by a body of clients and com- 
anions 4000 strong; he states moreover that K. Fabius, the 
mnsul, followed them with a consular army.(!%) The Fabii 
‘March out of Rome by the right opening of the Porta Car- 
lentalis; which obtained the name of Porta Scelerata, and 
mained an ill-omened gate, from the time of this fatal expedi- 
tion.('?) Thence they proceed to the Cremera, a small stream 
ear Veii, and build a fort upon a hill, from which they ravage 
‘ Veientine country. In the next year there are operations 
σε inst the Volscians, Aiquians, and Etruscans. The latter are 
efeated by the consul Aimilius, and their camp is taken, which, 
is remarked, yielded much plunder, on account of the skilful 
id luxurious habits of their nation.(!) According to Diony- 
us, Aimilius, after this victory, compelled the Veientes to 
nish a war contribution to his army, but being empowered by 
᾿ 18 Senate to conclude a treaty with them, gave them easy 
erms, and did not effectually cripple their power. The Senate 
e displeased at this conduct, and send him against the Vol- 


(166) Dion. Hal. ix. 15. Festus, indeed, in the abridgment of 
ulus, gives a similar account: ‘ Scelerata Pat gs que et Carmentalis 
dicitur, vocata, quod per eam sex et trecenti Fabii cum clientium millibus 
lingue egressi adversus Etruscos ad amnem Cremeram omnes sunt 
terfecti;’ p. 335. See the mutilated text in p. 334. The name of the 
Vicus Sceleratus was traced to the wicked deed of Tullia in driving over 
her father’s dead body. See above, vol. i. p. 506, and p. 508, n. 101. 
)} (167) Livy, ii. 49; Florus, i. 12; Ovid, Fast. ii. 201-2; Serv. Mn. 
“a ii, 334, It is stated by Dio Cass. xxi. 3, that the Romans placed the day 
their destruction among the unlucky days, and set a stigma upon the 
_ gate out of which they marched. Festus connects with this expedition 
_ another legend, respecting the temple of Janus: Religioni est quibusdam 
porta Carmentali egredi; et in was Jani, que est extra eam, Senatum 
aberi; quod ef egressi sex et trecenti Fabii apud Cremeram omnes 
terfecti sunt, cum in ede Jani senatusconsultum factum esset, uti 
oficiscerentur; p. 285. Ifthe restoration of the text in p. 334, adopted 
y Miiller, is correct, it was unlucky to leave or enter Rome by this 
gate. ai Niebuhr’s explanation, Hist, vol. ii. p. 196; Becker, 
__ (168) Dion. Hal. ix. 16. Livy is silent as to the armies sent against 
the Volscians and ASquians, but mentions this battle, in which he says 
the Etruscans were driven back to the ‘Saxa Rubra,’ where they were 
. Ci mped; ii. 49, 
Γ ΒΕΎΟΙ, 11. ᾿ Ι, 
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scians, but he disbands his army, and stirs up the people 
discontent, by referring to the suspended agrarian de 2e.( 
In the meantime, the other eleven Etruscan states comp ai 4 
Veii for making a separate treaty with Rome, and give her t 
option of abandonment of the treaty or war. The Veien 
use the fortification on the Cremera as a pretext for making t 
treaty; and they demand that their territory should be evacuatet 
The Romans answer this demand by sending a consular army 
the relief of the place, but before it arrives, the fort is taken 1 
the Veientes, and the Fabii are cut off to a man.(*”°) 
Of this catastrophe, there were, according to Dionysius, ty 
accounts : both of which were related by trustworthy writers, b 
one of them seemed to him much worthier of belief than the 
other.?™) One story was that the Fabii set out for Rome, im ἃ 
body, with a few clients, in order to perform there some heredi τ 
religious rites ; but that on the way they fell into an ambush 
the Veientes, and were all killed. This version of the si ory 
rejected by Dionysius, because he thinks that the Fabii wou 
have deputed three or four of their number to go to Rome. 
the religious solemnity, and that the whole body would not ἢ a : 
left the fort. ‘The other (which he prefers) was that the Veier it , 
having enticed them into the open country by leaving cattle 
and horses at large, fell upon them unawares, and desta oye ἢ 
them.(!”) The latter account is related by Livy, without a lu 
sion to the existence of a discordant version: it is also followé 


(169) Dion. Hal. ix. 17. He calls the agreement of the Se 
respecting the agrarian question, ai περὶ τῆς κληρουχίας ὑποσχέσειι 
Livy does not mention these proceedings of Atmilius, or the treat: 
with Veii. = Ὁ γ. 

(170) Livy, ii. 49, says that the Veientes implored for peac “4 al 
having obtained it, they repented of their own act, fom fickleness, befc 
the Roman garrison was withdrawn from Cremera. He does ποῦ: ec 
gnise the interference of the other Etruscan states. Concerning the sit 
tion of the river Cremera, see Gell and Nibby, art. Veii. a 

7) ix. 18,21. As to double accounts in the history of Cam y 
ane "ὡς ἂν δῆς Ῥετοβοίμα say that with respect to the his ory 

yrus, he shall relate the unadorned truth > κύρῤδὴ 
τριφασίας ἄλλας λόγων ὁδοὺς φῆναι, i. 95. μόνοι; ος.- $e ; 

(172) Dion. Hal. ix. 19, 20, | Ps 
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y Ovid, though its circumstances are less poetical than those of 
he other. But whatever was the cause of the destruction of the 
abii, it was an essential part of the story, that 306 died at the 
rt, and that only one child, which had been left at Rome, 
urvived to save the Fabian name from extinction.('*) Diony- 
jus treats this latter circumstance as fabulous, and has no 
iff eulty in proving the improbability of there being only one 
ld to so many adult men of fighting age: but he makes no 
tempt to show that this particular does not rest on the same 
tiestation as the rest of the narrative.(!”) 

_ The account given by Diodorus is that a war having arisen 
‘tween the Romans and the Veientes, a great battle took place 
sar the place called Cremera. The Romans were defeated, and 
any were slain, among whom (as some of the historians 
ported) were the three hundred Fabii, belonging to the same 
adred, and therefore bearing the same name.(‘7°) This is the 
wliest notice of Roman history in Diodorus after the time of 
6 kings, though he mentions some of the previous consuls. 
‘There is nothing improbable in the supposition that a nume- 
us and powerful clan, such as that of the Fabii, should have 
dertaken to garrison a fort at a short distance from Rome, 
ough within a hostile territory, for the sake of harassing the 


smiy, and protecting the Roman frontiers. It is equally con- 


ei 


ivable that they may have been surprised, their stronghold 


| (178) Fabii cesi ad unum omnes, presidiumque expugnatum ; 
centos sex perisse satis convenit: unum prope puberem etate 
etum; Livy, ii. 50. Although Livy, c. 49, speaks of the Fabu being 
owed by a crowd of cognati and sodales, when they left Rome, he 
nceives the garrison of the hill-fort to have been limited to the 306 
ii; hence he speaks of their ‘ paucitas insignis,’ when attacked by the 
uscans. The brief account in beiieas vil. 17, speaks of the 306 Fabii 
ming fortified a place in the Etruscan territory, and having fallen into 
am bush, where they were all killed, except one youth who had been 
at Rome. See also Eutrop. i. 16. 


(17 4) Ib. 22; he says: μύθοις γὰρ δὴ ταῦτά ye καὶ πλάσμασιν ἔοικε θεα- 
: τὶ ) xi. 53. He agrees with the other authorities in referring this 
nt to the consulship of Horatius and Menenius. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. 
97, thinks that the destruction of the Fabii and the subsequent defeat 
enenius are confounded by Diodorus, and mixed up into one battle. 
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taken, and themselves overpowered and slain. But when we a | 
told that there were two discordant accounts of the mode. 
their destruction—a fact about which their contemporaries ¢ ou 
have had no doubt—and we meet with the romantic incident 
the one surviving boy,(”) it is difficult to know how far we ai 
entitled to consider the narrative as historical. We cannot assum 
that the events were preserved by any contemporary records 
and although Fabius Pictor, when he wrote his history, ma 
have been induced, by hereditary feelings, to collect all # 
extant accounts respecting this adventure, he could have o 
tained nothing authentic from oral tradition at a distance 
two centuries and a half. The presence of a Fabius in the con- 
sulship for the seven successive years, from 485 to 479 B.C, 7 ; 
combined with the expedition to the Cremera, proves the gre 
pre-eminence of the clan at this period; but it cannot be 
shown, nor is it likely, that they possessed authentic family 
annals, before a contemporary history had been composed foi 
the state 156 1 {18 The anniversary of the catastrophe at ὦ 
Cremera was observed in later times on the same day as t 
of the battle of the Allia;(7°) a suspicious coincidence, whi , 


(176) Q. Fabius Vibulanus, son of one of the three brothers killed at t ( 
Cremera, was consul in 467 B.c., the eleventh year after the disaster at th 


} 


Cremera, according to Livy, iii. 1; Dion. Hal. ix. ὅθ. If he was a boy i 
477 B.c., he could not now have been more than 23 or 24 years of age; br 
at this time there were probably no leges annales, and (as Crevier remark: 
M. Valerius Corvus is stated by Livy to have been consul in 348 B.c., wh 
he was only 23 years old; vii. 26. The statement as to the consulship 
therefore not inconsistent with the other story. Compare Niebuhr, Hi 
vol. ii. p. 194. According to a notice in Festus, p. 170, this Fabius marric 
the rich daughter of a citizen of Maleventum, and their son bore the pr: 
nomen of Numerius from his maternal grandfather. Its truth is doubt 
by Madvig, Opuscula, p. 274, cited by Miiller. sn ia 


(177) Keso, Quintus, and Marcus Fabius Vibulanus, three brothe 
Keso was consul three times, the others were each consul twice. Tl 
are all supposed to have been killed at the Cremera. 3 ee 

(178) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 198. . ey 

(179) Dion. Hal. ix. 23, says that the Roman state treats the lay 
which this calamity occurred, as black and ill-omened, and would not bi 
any good work upon it. As to the anniversary of the Cremera coineic 
with that of the Allia, and falling on the fifteenth day before the © ali 
of Sextilis, or August, see Livy, vi. 1; Plut. Cam. 19; Tac. Hist. 
Nevertheless Ovid places it on ‘the ides of February; Fast. ii. 195. 
discrepancy cannot be explained. See Merkel ad Fast. pref. p. 


eel: 
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aises a presumption that the day was not perpetuated by an 
minterrupted traditional observance. (1®°) 

_ A strange hypothesis is advanced by Niebuhr with regard to 
he Fabian occupation of the Cremera; that it was in fact a colony 
ounded in consequence of a secession; that the secession of the 
y bil was owing to their discontent at the rejection of the con- 
ilie tory proposal of Kseso Fabius by the Senate; and that the 
ne Fabius who remained behind was not a boy, but ‘a man in 
| Θ prime of life, and of a resolute character, who persisted in 
he previous sentiments of his house, and separated from them 
yhen they emigrated.’(!') This view implies not so much a 
tionalizing, as a reconstruction of the whole story; but the 
IDE osition is destitute of all verisimilitude: for if the Fabii 
ere dissatisfied with their position at home, and wished to 
parate themselves from their countrymen, and to found a new 
ttlement, it is not likely that they would have chosen an insu- 
ed hill close to Rome, on an enemy’s territory, without pre- 
dusly obtaining his consent. Our historians moreover describe 
e Fabii as peculiarly well-inclined to the state, and as desirous 
‘making great sacrifices for its good; they further state that 
e people felt great grief at the disaster of this gallant band, 
id fined Menenius, the consul, for not having shown sufficient 
ro mptitude in their relief.(!*) 


iebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 441. Florus, i. 13, § 7, compares the disasters of 
16 Cremera and the Allia. ‘ While the day on which the Fabii perished is 
matter of unquestionable tradition, the manner of their destruction is 
olly uncertain ;’ Niebuhr, Hist. ib. p. 201. ‘The destruction of the 
tbii on the Cremera is a historical fact, but the account of it is partly 
etical, partly annalistic;’ Lect. vol. i. p. 163. The account of the 
ughter of the Fabii on the Cremera is discredited by Col. Mure, Lit. 
Gr. vol. iv. p. 338. 

(180) F. Lachmann, de Die Alliensi (Gotting. 1822) p. 15, thinks that 
lucky days were not marked in the calendar before the burning of the 
, and that the day of the Cremera had been forgotten. oe 
(181) Hist. vol. 11. p. 193-4; Lect. vol. i. p. 163. This hypothesis is 
ypied as a matter of fact by Dr. Arnold. ‘The Fabii (he says) left 
me as the Claudii had left Regillus a few years before ; they wished to 
ablish themselves as a Latin colony in Etruria, serving the cause of 
me even while they had renounced her ;’ Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 170; 
mpare p. 214. Niebuhr likewise thinks that they were intentionally 
rificed by the consul, and he compares their fate to that of Siccius Den- 
is at the time of the decemvirs; 10. p. 203. 

(182) Dion. Hal. ix. 23, 27; Livy, i1. 52; Dio Cass. xxi.3. The only 
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Menenius, who had been encamped near the Cremera at she 
time of this calamity, shortly afterwards engaged the Ver onte 
but was defeated with great loss. The Janiculum was oc i 
by the enemy, and the Roman territory ravaged. The o he 
consul was recalled, and the Romans were superior in two co 
flicts—one near the temple of Hope, the other near the Collin 
gate.(§5) The incursions of the Veientes prevent the cul ra 
tion of the soil, and cause a scarcity; but the Veientes az 
shortly afterwards defeated in a great battle, the Janicv 
is recovered, and plenty is restored.(!*) : @ 

§ 31 The succeeding events—including the impeachmen 
of Menenius and Servilius, and the submission of the Veientes— 
are similarly related by both our historians.(%) The next in 7 


support which Niebuhr can find for this hypothesis is the following passag 
of ellius : ‘ Bello Veiente, apud fluvinde περ τοῖα Fabii sex et trece: 
patricii, cum familiis suis, universi ab hostibus circumventi perieru at τ᾿ 
xvii. 21, § 13. These words he translates: ‘306 Fabii perished with thew 
Samilies on the Cremera,’ and adds that Gellius assuredly made this stat 
ment ‘not without the express authority of ancient books’ (vol. ii. p. 19: 
By families he means wives and children. Nothing is said elsewhere ¢ 
the Fabii migrating with their wives and children, and it is very improba 
that Gellius, in his general synchronism of Greek and Roman history, ἢ 
lowed any peculiar accounts of celebrated events. Dionysius says th 
the Fabii were attended by a numerous body of clients (ix. 15), and it 
to clients or house-slaves, and not to wives and children, that Gelli 
evidently refers, so that his words correspond to those of Dion sius 
ore ἡ Φαβίων συγγένεια καὶ τὸ πελατικὸν αὐτῶν ἀπώλλυντο, ib. 23. The 
expressions of Gellius point rather to a battle in which none bu 
men are killed, than to the storming of a fort. Compare the words 0 
Livy, iii. 19, where Cincinnatus likens the Capitol, seized by a bo dy ὁ 
servile invaders, to a private house, from which the owner is b ockec 
pec his own slaves. ‘Scilicet si quis vobis humillimus homo de vestr 
pve, si quis ex his domum suam obsessam-a familia armatd nunciare 
yeresidm auxilium putaretis?’ Here familia means the slaves of th 
ouseholder, to the exclusion of the members of his family, properly s 
called. It may be remarked that N iebuhr, in citing the passage of Ge liug 
core words ‘ Bello Veiente, apud fluvium Cremeram, universi ab he 
; τε which would have caused the reader to see that wives and childre 
ace ae be meant. See likewise Serv. ad Amn. vi. 846 (transcribed ἢ 
pos ‘A. Lat. 1. 224, ed. Bode): Nam trecenti sex fuerunt de und familit 

cum conjurati cum servis et clientibus suis contra Veientes dimicarer 
ae ae Cremeram fluvyium interempti sunt. ra 
183) Dion. Hal. ix. 24, and Livy, ii. of the 
two battles. See Niebuhr, Hist. ah i λοι ΘΝ ἝΝ 
(184) Dion. Hal. ix. 25-6; Livy, ii. 51. + 


(185) Dion. Hal. ix. 27—36; Livy, ii, 62-4; Niebuhr Hi vol 
p. 207-8, describes both Menenius an 'Sexvilins oe pee by the cur 
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ant incident is the death of the tribune Genucius; who is 
scribed by Dionysius as reviving the question of the agrarian 
scree, and as impeaching C. Manlius and L. Furius, the consuls 
f the previous year, for not having carried it into effect.('%*) 
uivy represents Genucius as proposing an agrarian law, and as 
mpeaching these consuls; but he is silent as to the ground of 
1e impeachment.(!*7) As to the cause of his death, they like- 
fise differ. Livy says that he was found dead in his house 
m the day of his trial, having been secretly murdered by the 
mnators: Dionysius describes his body as having been found in 
is house on the previous day, without any mark of violence or 
disoning ; and considers his death at the critical moment as 
ue, not to any human agency, but to the special interference of 
5 gods. (***) 

-. § 32 We are now arrived at the important political move- 
mt originated by Volero Publilius; near the beginning of 
nich, Dionysius places a pestilence, and other alarming pro- 


nich according to his view, consisted only of patricians. Dionysius how- 
er states distinctly that they were tried by the tribes, c. 27, 33; and 
y evidently conceives the tribunal as a popular one, ὁ. 52. 


(186) Dion. Hal. ix. 37-8. In c. 37 it is stated that twelve consulships 
dintervened between the year of the agrarian decree and the year in 
ich Genucius made his accusation: 7. e. between 486 and 473 B.c. See 
80 x. 38, where the eleventh year is mentioned. 


(187) 11.54. Livy speaks of the continuance of agrarian agitation, but 
es not connect it with the decree in the time of Cassius. He describes 
le tribunes as themselves proposing fresh agrarian laws, not as com- 
aining of the non-execution of an existing law. Thus in 6. 52 he calls 
Considius and Genucius the ‘ auctores agrarie legis,’ and says, ‘ tribuni 
Plebem agitare suo veneno, agrarié lege ;’ in c. 54: ‘Paci externe con- 
_ festim continuatur discordia domi; agrariz legis tribuniciis stimulis plebs 

rel With regard to the consuls of this year, Livy says: L. Aumilius 

ΟΡ τον Virginius consulatum inemnt. Vopiscum Julium pro Virginio 


a pusdam annalibus consulem invenio; ib. Dion. Hal. ix. 37, makes 


᾿ 


, milius Mamercus and Vopiscus Julius the consuls. 
(188) ix. 38; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 473, treats the passage in x. 38 
Mconsistent with the previous account; but the representation there 
iven by L. Siccius Dentatus is meant to be distorted from the truth, as 
foceeding from a partisan. His account of the execution of Sp. Cassius 
de same chapter, likewise differs from the previous narrative ; viii. 77-8. 
bmpare the case of Scipio Africanus minor, who was found dead in his 
αἰ, without any apparent cause of death, in the year 129 B.c. It was 
id that he died a natural death, that he killed himself, and that he was 
᾿ Ἀμμ ered; but the truth was never ascertained. See Appian, B.c. i. 19; 
Blut. C. Graech, 10. 
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digies, which were arrested by the execution of Orbinia, one ¢ 
the Vestal virgins, for unchastity. She was buried alive; and ¢ 
her two accomplices, one killed himself, the other was flogged 

death, like a slave.) These incidents are not mentioned 
Livy. . 
Volero Publilius first distinguished himself by resistance ἔ 

the consul, who enrolled him as a common soldier, whereas hi 
had already served as a first centurion. In consequence of hh 

spirited conduct on this occasion, he was elected a tribune of t ne 
plebs; in which capacity he proposed a law for transferring the 
election of the tribunes from the curiz to the tribes. This is 
the statement of Dionysius; who adds, that the difference be 
tween the comitia curiata and comitia tributa was, that, for the 
former, a preliminary decree of the Senate, the voting of he 
people by curie, and favourable auspices were necessary ; wherea: 
in the latter the votes were taken by tribes, without the neces 
sity either of the consent of the Senate or of auspices.) He 


(189) Dion. Hal. ix. 40. Compare above, a similar case (p. 141) where 
the unchaste vestal isimmured. Livy, xxii. 57, states that near the 56. 
ginning of the Second Punie War, the accomplice of an unchaste Vesta: 
was flogged to death by the Pontifex Maximus, in the Comitium, with his 
own hands. See above, vol. i. p. 150. : a 

(190) ix. 41. Compare x. 4. In iv. 20, Dionysius distinctly states 
that the curie were originally the assembly of the entire people, in which 
each citizen had an equal vote; and that this mode of voting was altere¢ 
by Servius Tullius into the voting by centuries, in which the rich citizen: 
had an advantage. The purely democratic constitution of vote by curiae i 
attributed to Romulus; ii. 14. See above, vol. i. p.412,542. Notwithstanding 
the valid objections which apply to violent alterations of the text of ancien 
historians, 1 cannot help agreeing with Goettling, ib. p. 308, n., that th 
passage of Dionysius in the speech of Letorius respecting the comiti 
curiata is corrupt. Having first alluded to the secession, and the creatio 
of the tribunate, he proceeds thus: διεξελθὼν δὲ ταῦτα, τοὺς νόμους ἐπεδείκ 
vuro οὺς ὁ δῆμος ἐπεκύρωσεν οὐ πρὸ πολλοῦ, τόν τε περὶ τῶν δικαστηρίων τ 
μεταγωγῆς, ὡς ἔδωκεν ἡ βουλὴ τῷ δήμῳ τὴν ἐξουσίαν κρίνειν, ode ἂν αὐτὸ 

όξειε τῶν πατρικίων, καὶ τὸν ὑπὲρ τῆς ψηφηφορίας, ὡς [ὅς Niebuhr] οὐκέτι τὴ 
λοχῖτιν ἐκκλησίαν, ἀλλὰ τὴν κουριᾶτιν ἐποίει τῶν ψήφων κυρίαν, ix. 4 
The supposition of Niebuhr that this is an insulated statement, preserve 
from an ‘ annalist,’ and at variance with the rest of the narrative, is qui 
ee (Hist. vol. ii. p. 181, and n. 468.) Dionysius always weay 
a ἥν ee consistent story, and in this passage he evidentl Ὡς 
preceding facts. The change of jurisdiction alludes to his detail 
ete of the trial of Coriolanus (see vii. 65); and the change in the s 
Saas mg only refer to the measure proposed by Volero, which had b 
irtually agreed to by the people, though it had not formally obtained 
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ler tly understands that the same body of persons voted in both 
\itia ; though in the other parts of the procedure there were 
differences which he specifies. Cicero likewise describes the 
yunes of the plebs as having been elected in their second year 
comitia curiata, with auspices.('*') Livy mentions the trans- 
‘to comitia tributa, but does not state from what body the 
isfer is made. He speaks of the change being greater in 
, than in reality ; and as consisting in the exclusion of the 
ricians from the comitia.() The proposal is not carried the 
year ; but Volero is re-elected, and he renews his proposition, 
ich he now extends to the election of ediles, and to all other 
within the competence of the people.(') The two his- 
ans differ in many of the details; but they agree in de- 
bing a violent conflict between the patricians and plebeians 
18 consequence of this proposal, and the Senate as finally 
senting to its adoption by the people.(') Niebuhr, and the 


oflaw. This proposal is thus described in ὁ. 41: νόμον εἰσφέρει περὶ 
ἡμαρχικῶν ἀρχαιρεσίων, μετάγων αὐτὰ ἐκ τῆς φρατριακῆς ψηφηφορίας, ἣν 
μαῖοι κουριᾶτιν καλοῦσιν, ἐπὶ τὴν φυλετικήν. Compare ὁ. 49. Hence 
. 46 the sense seems to require ὃς οὐκέτι τὴν κουριᾶτιν ἐκκλησίαν ἀλλὰ 
υλετικὴν ἐποίει τῶν ψήφων κυρίαν. Some event subsequent to the trial 
riolanus must be intended. ‘The arbitrary treatment of this passage 
jebuhr is well exposed by Mr. F. Newman in the Classical Museum, 
yi. p. 120, but his own explanation is not satisfactory. 

191) Itaque auspicato Ft anno decem tribuni plebis comitiis curi- 
ereati sunt; Cic. pro Corn. i. Cicero agrees with Dionysius in attri- 
hg auspices to the comitia curiata. The use of auspices and the pre- 
eof priests at the comitia centuriata is mentioned by Dion. Hal. x. 57. 


- (192) Varia fortuna belli, atroci discordia domi forisque annum exactum, 
lem maxime comitia tributa efficiunt; res major victorié suscepti 
minis, quam usu. Plus enim dignitatis comitiis ipsis detractum est, 
us ex concilio submovendis, quam virium aut nlebi additum est aut 
um patribus ; Livy, ii. 60. Compare the account in c. 56, of the tri- 
Temoving the patricians from the comitia, which were to vote on the 
Volero ; in ὁ. 57, they are called concilium plebis. I cannot accede to 
‘ewman’s interpretation of this passage: Class. Mus. vol. vi. p. 215. 
193) Dion. Hal. ix. 43. 
94) Dion. Hal. ix. 41—49 ; Livy, ii. 54—8, 60. Dionysius describes 
rst glen (which was limited to the election of tribunes) as arrested 
errible pestilence, which he describes at some length. He seems to 
er it as a divine interposition made for the sake of obstructing the 
ositions of Volero, which were despotic in their character. ἔπεσχε δ᾽ 
τὰ βουλεύματα, ὄντα τυραννικὰ, ἑτέρα συμπεσοῦσα θεήλατος συμφορά, ο. 42. 


Livy knows nothing of this pestilence ; he says that the rogation of Volero 
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other modern writers on the history of the Roman constituti 
starting from the assumption that the curiae are a patrici 
division, consider the statement of Dionysius and Cicero 
erroneous, and hold that the election of tribunes before the 18 
of Volero, had been made in comitia centuriata.?”) But 7 

not allowable to reject positive testimony, of this sort, on a 20U 
of a hypothesis which is itself uncertain. We must either adn 
that we do not understand the constitutional history of Rome 
this period, or reform the hypothesis respecting the curie, 50. 
to bring it into accordance with this and other positive 
monies. It should.be moreover observed that Livy, on th 
authority of Piso, states the number of tribunes to have bi e 
increased by the law of Volero from two, as they had been sine 
their institution, to five ; and the names of the five tribunes th : 


, 
Ὶ 


elected are given after the same historian.() Dionysius how 


was protracted into a second year by the resistance of the patricians: Tre 
suo ipsa molimine gravis, certaminibus in annum extrahitur; 11.56. Di 
nysius represents Letorius the tribune as making a long speech in answt 
to Appius; ¢. 46-7. Livy says of him: rudis in militari homine ling 
non suppetebat libertati animoque, and adds that his words failed him, bt 
he protested that he would carry the law or die; 6. 56. (Compare Ta 
Ann. xv. 67, militaris viri sensus incompti ac validi). Livy knows nothin 
of the addition made by Volero in the second year. The warlike polit 
of the extreme patrician party, and the pacific policy of the moderate party 
is set forth by Dionysius, c. 43. "ἢ 
(195) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 619; vol. ii. p. 211, 217; Le 
vol. i. p. 168; Arnold, Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 172-3; and Becker, ii. 
Ῥ. 254, ii. 3, p. 159 ; Goettling, Gesch. der R. Staatsverfassung, p. 288—29 
thinks that before the law of Volero the tribunes of one year chose t 
tribunes of the succeeding year, and that there was no popular electic 
This view is unsupported by any testimony. mf 
(196) Tum primum tributis comitiis creati tribuni sunt ; numero ΘΕ 
additos tres, perinde ac duo antea fuerint, Piso auctor est. Nominat quoq 
tribunos, C. Sicintum, L. Numitorium,-M. Duilium, Sp. Icilium, L. Ν 
cilium ; Livy, ii. 58. Diodorus likewise states that four tribunes w 
first appointed (7. 6. their number was first raised to four) in the consuls 
of Appius and Quintius; the four names which he enumerates ogres 
those in Livy taken from Piso (Acilius having been written for Icilrus); 
of Mecilius being omitted. As the name of Letorius is not in this list, 
Arnold, ib. p. 178, conjectures thathe had been murdered by the patrici 
We do not know that Piso recognised Letorius as a tribune in the 
ceding year, Our knowledge of the Roman history at this period is m 
too imperfect to justify any such conjectures. Various hypotheses m 
be made to account for the non-appearance of the name of Letori 
this list; but all such conjectures are quite misplaced. : 


e 
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r conceives their number to have been five before this 
59) and Cicero says that it had been ten since the second 
1 of their existence.('**) It is impossible to explain or to re- 
icile these discrepancies, without having recourse to merely 
yjectural hypotheses, or to prefer one to another upon any 
ficient ground. 

$ 33 The change in the election of tribunes is followed by 
8 refusal of the army of ‘Appius Claudius to fight; and his 
re execution of military law upon his soldiers.(!) One of 
}next consuls again proposes the execution of the dormant 
arian decree to the Senate; but the proposition is successfully 
sted by Appius.(?) The tribunes then decide to impeach 
; and according to Livy he is heard in his defence—which 
conducts in a haughty and unbending spirit ; the trial is then 
gurned, and before it is resumed, he dies a natural death.(*) 
mysius, on the other hand, states that he refused indeed to yield 
the popular resentment, or to take any measures for mitigating 
gut that a few days before his trial was to take place, he com- 
ted suicide, though his friends declared that he had died by 
ial means.(**) Both historians agree in stating that the 
unes wished to prevent the customary eulogy from being 
nounced over him, but that the people, more generous and 
ivi ng, insisted on the usage being observed, and permitted 
son to pay the honours due to his father’s memory. The 


“ 
a 
k 97) Five tribunes are mentioned in ix. 2, 41, and 42. In the two 
er chapters Volero and two colleagues are a majority of the college. 

198) Pro Corn. i.; Zonaras, vii. 17, places the increase in the number 
abunes after the death of Appius, and says nothing about Volero. 

199) Dion. Hal. ix. 50; Livy, ii. 58-60; Zonaras, vii. 17. 

90) Dion. Hal. ix. 51-3, who describes the arguments in detail, and 
that the decree had remained unexecuted for 17 years ; 1.6. from 486 
8.0. Livy here merely says that Appius advocated the cause of the 
ssessores publici agri,’ as if he had been a third consul; ii. 61; but 
r down, ni. 1, he speaks of Avmilius as having proposed a division of 
among the plebs. 

01) Livy, ii. 61. 

202) Dion. Hal. ix. 54; Zonaras, vii. 17, combines these two accounts, 
ὃ says that the tribunes did not condemn him, but by postponing the 
Teduced him to the necessity of putting himself to death. 


ἔ 
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Capitoline Fasti, indeed, in a subsequent year, contain a nc 
which implies that the same Appius, who is stated by our 
torians to have died at this time, was consul twenty ye 
afterwards :(2%%) but we have no means of explaining the im 
sistency, nor any ground for deciding in favour of either acec 

§ 34 A statement of Dio Cassius, that the patricians m 
little open resistance to the plebeians, but removed the τ 
formidable of them by secret assassination, appears to refer 
this period: he combines with it the story of the nine tribu 
burnt by their colleagues.(*°) The other historians do not: Ἢ 
tion these atrocities; what peculiar information Dio Cass 
who lived in the third century after Christ, possessed on ἢ 


4 


early period of history, does not appear.(°”) 


(203) It appears from a fragment of the Capitoline Fasti discoverec 
1817, that the author of these Fasti considered the Appius Claudius, ¥ 
according to Dionysius and Livy, killed himself in 470 B.c., and who 
the son of the first Appius Claudius, to be the same as Appius Claudius 
decemvir, who died in 449 s.c. Livy and Dionysius consider Appius 
decemvir to have been the son of Appius who killed himself in 470 
and not the same person. See Niebuhr, vol. ii. n. 754, who seems incl 
to adopt the statement of the Fasti. Dr. Arnold has the following remar 
‘A most extraordinary difference prevails in the accounts of his subsequ 
fate. The common story says that he died in prison before his tri ὃς 
prying that he killed himself to escape his sentence ; but according to 

asti Capitolini, it was this same Appius who twenty years afterwe 
became decemvir; and we must suppose, therefore, that he now fled fr 
Rome, and lived for some years in exile at Regillus, till circumstance’ 
enabled him to return, and to take part in public affairs once more τ᾿ voli 

. 223. We are not however entitled to prefer the statement of th 

asti to that of the historians, and we must leave these two discordan 
accounts without attempting to decide in favour of either. Niebuhr, vo 
i. ἢ. 579, remarks that ‘the triumphal fasti with regard to these age 
prove nothing; since they were compiled in the time of Augustus out @ 
such notices as were then to be met with; their author was no less liabl 
to err than a historian.’ | Aa 


(204) Dio Cassius, xx. i, compared with Zon. vii. 17. See above 
p- 199, and Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii, p, 299, 413; Arnold, vol. i. p. 172, 240. 

(205) N iebuhr (followed by Dr. Arnold) accepts the statement of Ὁ 
Cassius, and considers these atrocities as characteristic of arepublican for 
of government. ‘This must (he says) seem incredible to persons acquaint 
6a with the mild and amicable footing on which the several orders stat 
under a monarchy. But in republics, even down to our own days, 1 rac 
of the same horrible spirit appear. Through its influence, not fifty ye 
ago, several worthy members of the government at Friburg were p ish 
as traitors, for advising that the rights which had been wrested from t 
eitizens and the canton, should be given back. The same spirit in ὃ Aw, 
has robbed the new subjects of their franchise, and in the Nofth Ame: 
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4 he events of the next following years consist chiefly of mili- 
y operations(°”) against the Sabines, Alquians, and Volscians, 
which the narratives of our two historians substantially agree, 
ugh with numerous variations. The most important success 
the capture of Antium, twenty years after the supposed ex- 
lition of Coriolanus against Rome.(*%) The acquisition of 
his town and the consequent confiscation of its territory places 
arge quantity of land at the disposition of the Roman state : 
} patrician party are willing to consent to the division of this 
d among the plebeians, as it does not imply their ejection 
m the public land in their occupation; and it is accordingly 
ided to send a colony to Antium. Triumvirs, for the assign- 


» 


t of lands and the receipt of names, are appointed ; but the 


states, makes it a crime to give any instruction to persons of colour. 
vas by the very same infernal spirit that Sparta was led to her tyrannical 
sures against her helots and subjects, and Florence to those which 
Slated Pisa ;’ ib. p. 299. There is no doubt that unjust proscriptions 
asses, and also acts of a more atrocious character, have been perpe- 
ed in republican states, nor was this heterogeneous collection of esha 
ary to prove a proposition so obviously true. But it is equally cer- 
that measures of at least equal injustice and cruelty have abounded in 
archical states—both in Europe and Asia, both in ancient and modern 
It seems superfluous to cite examples of facts which the memor 

y student of history must suggest in plenty. The event for which 
‘doctrine is intended to account has only a faint shadow of evidence in 
mpport. Mr. Newman rejects the statement of Dio, and considers it 
gue generalization of the alleged assassination of the tribune Genucius. 
ss. Mus. vol. vi. p. 212. 

(206) Niebuhr says: ‘I shall pass over the main part of the occurrences 
elated of these campaigns; for even if they were more attractive, who 
ald give room to stories which may very probably be nothing but the 
inventions of some chronicler?’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 245. Lower down he 
rks: ‘I do not feel called upon to repeat and compare the contra- 
iory narratives of these wars, since that which looks the most probable 
y perhaps be nothing more than a judicious modification of the others ;’ 
). 248. Expressions of this sort are to be noted in a writer who has 
le some progress with a period for which he has ‘ undertaken the resto- 
ion of a genuine, connected, substantially perfect history.’ 

207) Dion. Hal. ix. 55—8; Livy, ii. 62—5. The prodigy of the dark 
nderstorm, followed by a clear sky, which befel the consul Valerius, is 
ly described by Dion. Hal. c. 55, and Livy, ὁ. 62. Livy conceives 
postponement of an agrarian law still to continue: Non ultra videbatur 
ra plebes dilationem agrarie legis; ii. 63. The view of Dionysius is 
erent: he says that an agrarian law has been passed, and is in force, 
t that the Senate will not take the necessary steps for carrying it into 
effect. The second book of Livy ends here ; the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 58 
(out ὁ 71) chapters of the 9th book of Dionysius coincide with it. 
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plebeians were unwilling to leave their country, and showed 
alacrity to go. Dionysius states that on account of 
reluctance of the Romans to accept the offer, the Latins | 
Hernicans, Livy that the Volscians, were admitted to a sh 
in the colony.?°) This narrative explains the feelings and 
terests of the two orders with respect to an agrarian law, 8 
shows the difference between the division of newly confisce 
land, and the resumption of land wrongfully oceupied by pai 
cians. It also shows that each agrarian law had an individ 
character ; that it was a law for the division of some determin 
tract of country ; and that the reasons in favour of one law, 
the objections to it, might be of quite different force from 
applicable to another. Some of the expelled Antiates are state 
to have taken refuge with the Aiquians; to have intrigued wit 
their fellow-citizens who remained in the country, as tenants ¢ 
the Roman colonists ;(2) and to have shaken both their allegia: 
and that of the colonists. The colony in consequence revolte 
in 454 B.0.; but was reduced by the consul in that year.(!) 


(208) Livy says that a great struggle between the agrarian yey ' 
the patricians was impending, when the consul Fabius suggested an e: 
dient which removed the difficulty.” ‘'T. Quinctii ductu et auspicio a 
capti priore anno aliquantum a Volscis esse ; Antium, propinquam, opp 
tunam et maritimam urbem. coloniam dedwei posse: ita sine querelis p 
sessorum plebem in agros itwram, civitatem in concordié fore. Hee s 
tentia accepta est;’ ii. 1. According to Livy, when the plebs were put t 
the test by the offer, they declined to go, they only wished for the grievance 
Fecit statim (ut fit) fastidium copia; adeoque pauci nomina dedere, ut ἃ 
explendum numerum coloni Volsci adderentur; cetera multitudo poscet 
Rome agrum malle, quam alibi accipere; ib. The statement of Volseia 
colonists being added is strange: tke addition of Latins and Hernicai 
mentioned by Dionysius, ix. 59, is much more intelligible. The explanatit 
attempted by Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 559, is arbitrary. ‘The names ¢ 
the three commissioners are similarly stated by Dionysius and Livy. ‘Th 
treaty which the Romans are stated to have made with the Aiquians 1 
the year in which the colony was sent to Antium (Dion. Hal. ix. 59 
considered by Niebuhr ‘to come from the brain of an annalist of t 
wretchedest description ;’ ib. n. 561. It seems nevertheless to rest up 
Ν Β: authority as any other fact reported to us at this period of Rom 
istory. : i 
(209) ᾿Αντιατῶν ὅσοι μὲν εἶχον ἐφέστια καὶ κλήρους ἔμειναν ἐν τῇ YR, Ta 
ace σφίσι καὶ τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν κληρούχων ἀφορισθέντα κτήματα γε 
οὔντες ἐπὶ ῥηταῖς τισι καὶ τεταγμέναις μοίραις, ἃς ἐκ τῶν καρπῶν αὖτ 
τέλουν ; Dion. Hal. ix. 60. milla o) oo ΕΡΟΡΜΕΤΕΝ ἥ 
_ (210) See Livy, iii, 4, 10, 22, 23; Dion. Hal. ix. 60, 62, x. 20-1. 
Dion. Hal. ix. 62, for στρατιὰ παρὰ τοῦ Οὐολούσκων τε Kai Αἰκανῶν ἔθνους, 


& 
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αὶ 35 Some of the statements relative to this period may 
ar internal marks of fiction, such as minute or excessive 
counts of numbers :(*!!) but before we can hold that de- 
‘iptions of successes of the Roman arms in particular years are 
bulous, we must be satisfied that the general course of the 
Narrative is better attested, and that the grounds for a com- 
arative judgment are more solid, than we are entitled to 


nse seems to require παρὰ τῶν Οὐολούσκων ᾿Εχετρανῶν ἔθνους. See Livy, 
i. 4, το μα Ζααὶϊ ab Ecetranis Volscis presidium petiere. Livy, i. 22, 

aks of an alarm of the defection of the colony, and of Fabius defeating 
5 Volscians near Antium. In ὁ. 13 he adds: ‘Eodem anno descisse 
tiates apud plerosque auctores invenio. L. Cornelium consulem id bellum 
ssisse, oppidumque cepisse, certum aflirmare, quia nulla apud vetustiores 
iptores ejus rei mentio est, non ausim.’ Dionysius states distinctly that 
itimm revolted, and that it was retaken by Cornelius; he specifies the 
asures of Cornelius upon the recovery of the city, and particularly men- 
ns the flogging and decapitation of the most distinguished of the old 
itiate citizens. By the ‘vetustiores scriptores,’ Livy doubtless means 
mus Pictor, Cincius, &c. It is to the year 459 B.c. (295 v.c.) that 
ebuhr refers the story of the siege of Rome by Coriolanus; See Hist. 
li. p. 99, 242, 244, 256. Independently of the general objection to 
bitrary transpositions of this kind (which in itself is conclusive), it may 
remarked that a more unhappy selection could not be made; for the 
sunt of the successful campaign of Coriolanus, his siege of Rome, the 
pondency of the Romans, and the humiliating supplication of the 
trons, supposes the Volscian power to be at its culminating point, and 


᾿ Roman power to be at its lowest depression. Whereas Antium is stated 
lave surrendered to the consul Quintius in 468 B.c., after a few days’ 
e; to have become a Roman colony in the following year; to have 
sequently revolted, and to have been definitively reduced, and the heads 


ie insurrection punished in 459 B.c. 


(211) After describing the operations against the ASqui in 464 B.c., 
ty adds: * Difficile ad fidem est in tam antiqud re, quot pugnaverint 
ide intve, exacto affirmare numero: audet tamen Antias Valerius conci- 
re summas. Romanos cecidisse in Hernico agro quinque millia ac tre- 
ntos ; ex predatoribus Afquorum, qui populabundi in finibus Romanis 
abantur, ab A. Postumio consule duo millia et quadringentos CeSOS : 
eram multitudinem, predam agentem, que inciderit in Quinctium, 
uaquam pari defunctam esse cede. Interfecta inde quatuor millia, et 
equendo subtiliter numerum, ducentos, ait, et triginta ;’ ii. 5. If these 
bers had been noted in any contemporary record, the antiquity of the 
it would not have rendered it difficult to ascertain the truth. Livy 
ently considered these precise details to have been invented by Valerius. 
buhr, vol. ii. n. 570, speaks of the ‘lies of Valerius Antias.’ See also 
y 8 account of a victory over the Volscians, two years later: ‘Ibi Vol- 
im nomen prope deletum est; tredecim millia quadringentos septuaginta 
lisse in acie ac fugi, mille ducentos quinquaginta vivos captos, signa 
iti septem militaria relata in quibusdam annalibus invenio ; ubi, ets? 
adjectum aliquid numero sit, magna certe ceedes fuit ;’ iii. 8. Nevertheless, 
‘Seven years afterwards, we have ‘bellum ingens ἃ Volscis et ADquis;’ 
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assume.(2!2) Before we can assent to the proposition that ‘ac 
is improbable because it is inconsistent with fact B, we mus t 
certified that fact B is established by more credible eviden 
Unless we have good ground for believing that the one fac 
better attested than the other, we might by parity of reas on: 
reject fact B, because it is inconsistent with fact A. J 


(212) Thus Niebuhr considers it as certain that in 463 B.c. the @ 
made an incursion into the Roman territory and carried off much plundé 
but he rejects as a fiction of national vanity the statement that Q. Fab 
intercepted them on their return, and recovered the booty. ‘ There Ww 
persons (he says) among the later annalists, whose childish vanity was 
much hurt by the story of any misfortune befalling Rome, even in rem 
antiquity, that, if it was impossible to suppress it, they did not seruple 
invent some occurrence to follow it, by which the enemy was to be strip 
of his whole advantage, and to suffer ample retaliation. ‘These falsehood: 
being related in the same tone with the parts that rested on tradition, 1 

osed on the writers who drew up a complete classical history of Rome 

his was owing to their want of faith in the merits of the simple old δ᾽ 
nicles, and in the existence of any genuine tradition. Among the numer 
examples of these delusive phantoms, which vanish the moment one is 
pared for them, is the story that Q. Fabius overtook the plunderers, defea 
them so completely that very few fugitives escaped, and retook all the boot 
they had carried off ;’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 249. The advantage obtained Ὁ 
Q. Gabins over the Auquian plunderers is related in Livy, iii. 3; Di 
Hal. ix. 61. The account of the latter is as detailed as if it had been 
stracted from the consul’s official despatch to the Senate, and it cont: 
nothing improbable. Niebuhr’s comment assumes the existence 0 
genuine tradition,’ and ‘simple old chronicles,’ (in which the true ver 
of the facts was, it appears, preserved,) and of ‘later annalists,’ who 
rupted this pure account by the addition of unauthenticated materials. 
further assumes that the inaccurate narrative thus drawn up by the ‘1: 
annalists ’ imposed on Dionysius and Livy. This series of hypotheses ma 
be correct, but we have no means of verifying it: what were the ‘ simp 
old chronicles’ to which the ‘later annalists’ had access, and what w 
‘the genuine tradition’ which they corrupted by their unauthorized ad 
tions, is not explained. Again, both historians state distinctly that in 4 
B.c. the consul Lucretius had a triumph, and his colleague Veturius 
ovation ; Livy, ui. 8; Dion. Hal. ix. 71. They explain in detail thes 
cesses of each, and affirm that the city had recovered its energy after t 
plague; Livy, ib.; Dion. Hal. c. 69. Niebuhr, however, referring to t 
passage of Cicero in which he speaks of ‘ falsi triumphi,’ decides that the 
triumphs were not derived from contemporaneous triumphal fasti, ὃ 
that they are a forgery, agreeable to ‘ the vanity of the silly annalists,’ 
therefore adopted by them. He considers it an ‘ absolute impossibili 
that the triumphs could have followed so close upon the pestilence; 
Ρ. 253. But even if it be admitted that the pestilence in 463 and the 
umphs in 462 B.c. are wholly inconsistent with each other (a point w 
our information does not enable us to determine), it does not follow 
cessarily that the triumphs are fictitious. It is equally conceivable 
the pestilence may be fictitious, or may be exaggerated, or may have 
assigned to a wrong year. These suppositions are indeed mere gue 
o3 do not admit of proof; but they are as legitimate as Niebuhr’s s 
sition. 
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‘The narratives of events for the successive years at this 
riod have however a general air of internal probability 
and coherence; and want nothing but external attestation 

render them worthy of belief. Such inconsistencies as 
06 generally arise upon the comparison of different years 
with one another. Many of the notices are of a character which 
seems to betoken contemporary registration : such, for example, 
as the account of the consecration of the temple of Dius Fidius 
1 the nones of June, on the Quirinal hill, by the consul Sp. 
stumius, in the year 466 B.c.(°*) The minute description of 
the plague in 463 B.c. (33 years before the plague of Thucy- 
ἢ le s), of the persons in high stations who died of it, and of the 
ng er to which the city was exposed from the Volscian and 
Aiquian forces during the weakness caused by the pestilence, is 
sewise recommended by its natural appearance, and by its 
mtion of minute circumstances, which none but a con- 
temporary annalist was likely to record.(**) The same remark 
plies likewise to the accounts of prodigies at this period: thus 
ry states that, in 464 B.c., lights were seen in the sky, and 
1€ alarming appearances ; for which a vacation of three days, 
i prayers in the temples, were decreed :(*”) and again, we are 
ormed that in 461 B.c. unusual brightness was seen in the 
wen, there was an earthquake, a heifer spoke, and another 
20rdinary prodigy occurred, which is thus described. There 


__ (213) Dion. Hal. ix. 60. Dionysius refers the erection of the temple 
to Parquinius Superbus, but other accounts trace it to Tatius; see Prop. 
v.9, 74; and Tertullian ad Nat. ii. 9; also Becker, vol. i, p. 576; and 
rkel ad Ov. Fast. p. exxxvi. Livy does not mention the consecration 
his temple. 

_ (214) See Dion. Hal. ix. 67-8. The account of Livy, ii. 6-7, is less 
detailed ; he describes the enemy as not advancing to the walls. Compare 
account of the plague, in Dionysius, ix. 42, which he describes as stop- 
‘the progress of Volero’s rogation. With respect to the former plague 
whr remarks : ‘ When Dionysius paints the misery it brought with it, 
8 evidently borrowing from Thucydides, or indulging in rhetorical in- 
on τ᾿ vol. ii. p. 273. He assumes however, that it was the subject of 
emporaneous registration, for he says: ‘ We are not to suppose that 
15 Tavages were confined within the horizon which at that time bounded 
the view of the Roman annalists : they undoubtedly spread over the whole 
peninsula, and produced or promoted many changes ;’ ib, p. 274. Dr. Ar- 
nold, vol. i. p. 224.6, likewise treats these ‘Eines pestilences as historical. 
(215) Livy, iii. 5. 
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was a shower of flesh, and while the pieces of flesh were in : 
air, many were caught by flocks of birds; those that reache it 
ground lay for several days without undergoing putrefaction. 

search was made in the Sibylline books for warnings applica 
to the dangers indicated by these omens: and the decemy 
reported that a battle with foreigners in the city was i 
pending,(*"*) but that it would be preceded by civil conflicts : th 
were therefore admonished to compose all internal dissensioz 
and to offer prayers and sacrifices to the gods. Livy adds th 
the tribunes complained that this announcement had been ma 
by the patrician curators of the sacred books in order to hine 
the passage of the Terentillian law, which had been already p 
posed.(77) In a later year, 458 B.c., there is a notice of “χοῦ; : 


(216) This alludes to the seizure of the Capitol by Herdonius in 4 
B.c. See Dion. Hal. x. 9, where the fulfilment of the prediction is point 
out. | 


(217) Dion. Hal. x. 2,3; Livy, iii. 10; Val. Max. i. 6,5; Pliny, N. 
ii. 57. All these writers agree in the account of the shower of fle 
Dionysius and Livy concur as to the warning to abstain from sediti 
The speaking of oxen is acommon Roman prodigy, and is often mention 
see Steger, die Prodigien (Brunswick, 1800), p. 121; Ruperti ad Liv.i. 
It was of such frequent occurrence, that a practice had been establis 
for the Senate to hold its sitting in the open air, whenever this prodigy 1 
officially reported: ‘ Est frequens in prodigiis priscorum, bovem loentt 
quo nuntiato, senatum sub dio haberi solitum ;’ Plin. N. H. viii. 70. 2 
other example of a shower of flesh occurs among the Roman prodigie 
showers of blood and of milk are mentioned; Steger, ib. p. 100-2: 8 
of wool, bricks, and iron; Plin. ii. 57: showers of fish, corn, and hom 
occur in later times; Steger, ib. p. 98, 99, 103. Niebuhr thinks that ἢ 
shower of flesh was a natural phenomenon, which really happened. ‘ 
no such appearance had ever occurred again (he remarks), would #1 
warrant us in denying the truth of a statement attested by contempora 
authority P’ ib. p. 277. We have no proof that this statement is attes 
by contemporary authority ; the utmost is a probable supposition. 4 
notice from the commentaries of the Quinqueviri for the year 298 0 
(=456 B.c.), cited in Censorinus, ὁ. 17, does not, as Niebuhr thinks (ib 
277), imply contemporary registration. Even, however, if the showe1 
flesh had been recorded at the time when it was supposed to have oceurr 
its reality would not stand on a firmer ground than the other maryell 
showers mentioned above. Niebuhr supposes a causal connexion betw 
the pestilences, volcanic convulsions, and aurora borealis of this pe 
(ib. p. 275-6), a supposition which seems to me fanciful. Concerning 
aurora borealis, see Steger, ib. p.27. The bloody rain, which freque: 
occurs as a prodigy in Livy and the Roman writers, and is also ment AC 
by Homer and Hesiod (Iliad, xvi. 459; Seut. Here. 384), receives 1 
light from the following passage in Admiral Smyth’s recently pul 
work on the Mediterranean (London, 1854, 1 vol. 8vo): ‘In my accou 
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ha ying been seen in the Capitol, and put to flight by dogs: and 
‘of the Capitol having been purified on account of this pro- 
ἴσγ (618) Such notices could not have been derived from oral 
τὸ dition ; and they have a hieratic character, such as we may 
juppose to have belonged to the early pontifical annals or to the 


egisters of the priests. But as the practice of fabricating annals 


icily and its Islands (p. 6), I mentioned that on the 14th of March, 1814, on 
warm hazy day, thermometer 633°, and barometer 29°43 inches, it rained 
le 80 muddy drops, which deposited a very minute sand, of a yellow- 
ed colour. Since this record was published, similar dust-rain, blood-rain, 
t scirocco-dust.has attracted philosophical inquiry; and the crowning of 
16 beautiful theory of atmospheric circulation only awaits the obtaining 
nd examination of additional samples. By the zealous exertions of Prof. 
irenberg, the revealment of a truly wondrous and invisible working and 
tality in myriads of infusoria pervading the atmosphere, has followed the 
licroscopic scrutiny of this dust. Among the organisms, the Professor 
is recognised polygastrica, phytolitharia, and many varieties of siliceous- 
telled infusoria, which minimum types of life constitute perhaps so large 
proportion as one-fifth of the whole quantity examined. What cyclical 
lation these creatures have in regard to different atmospheric strata, still 
émains for continued inquiry ; but it is ascertained that they float in the 
r together with masses of fixed terrestrial matter, as flint-earths, chalk, 
d ferruginous oxides. It has also been found that the Mediterranean 
ust, and that of the Atlantic, possess a striking similarity of organic com- 
sition ;’ p. 293. 
_ (218) Lupos visos in Capitolio ferunt a canibus fugatos ; ob id prodigium 
stratum Capitolium esse; Livy, ii. 29. Other instances of this prodigy 
6 recorded in later years: thus, in 196 8.6. it is mentioned that a wolf 
itered the city by the Esquiline gate, passed through the forum, and 
caped almost unhurt by is Capene gate; Livy, xxxiii. 26: and in 177 
Ὁ. a wolf entered the city during the day by the Colline gate, and escaped 
y the Esquiline gate; ib. xli.9. Similar prodigies are noted at Capua, 
07 B.C., (ib. xxvil. 37); and at Formiz, 197 s.c., (ib. xxxii. 29), Julius 
bsequens mentions wolves having been seen during the day in the Esqui- 
Ὁ, and on the Quirinal in 165 B.c., c. 72 (11), a wolf entering the city in 
104 B.c., c. 103 (42); a wolf which had entered the city being killed in a 
_ private house, in 96 B.c., c. 109 (48); wolves entering the city in 93 B.c., 
. 112 (51); wolves seen in the city, 64 B.c., 6. 123 (62). Orosius, iv. 2, 
ates that in 277 B.c. three wolves entered the city at night, brought with 
em a half-eaten corpse, and left it mangled in the forum. It was a bad 
hen when wolves tore up the landmarks of the colony of C. Gracchus at 
rthage; Appian, B. Ὁ. τ. 24; Plut, C. Gracch, 11, olves in the city 
® mentioned as prodigies by Dio Cass. xxxix. 20, xl, 17, xli. 14, xliii. 2, 
1. 33. In liv. 19, it is stated that a wolf came through the Via Sacra 
to the forum, and killed some men. In 1. 10, it is said that a wolf which 
ed the temple of Fortune was caught and killed. In xlvii. 1, xlviii. 6, 
Wolves in the camp are mentioned. All these occurrences were between 
πα 16 8.c. Other illustrations of the ominous appearance of wolves 
given in Steger, Prodigien, p. 151. 
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for early periods was followed in later times, and as there 
nothing in these occurrences which a skilful restorer might 
have produced, it is impossible for us to form any sure judgm« 


on their authenticity.(*!’) 
(219) See above, vol. i. p. 165 
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ArT IIJ].—FROM THE TERENTILLIAN ROGATION TO THE OVER- 
THROW OF THE DECEMVIRAL GOVERNMENT. 


(462—449 B.c.) 


8. 36 Ir is a peculiarity of the constitutional history of 
‘ome, as it is related to us, that after an agitation of some years 
wr one demand of the popular party, another demand succeeds, 
thout any apparent redress of the former grievance, or any 
stinct explanation of the reason why one claim is abandoned, 
another takes its place. The first grievance of the plebeians 
the Law of Debt, which produces the first secession : but Livy 
d Cicero both describe this movement as leading only to the 
establishment of the tribunate, and not to a remission of debts, 
or to an alteration of the law of insolvency. Yet from this time 
6 complaints about the law of debt cease, and the agrarian 
ement takes its place. Both historians represent the patri- 
18 as making a successful stand against a division of public 
among the plebeians, until the sending of a colony te 
tium in 467 B.c.: nevertheless, from this year the agrarian 
sstion falls into the background, and another subject. steps 
) the most prominent place. Livy and Dionysius indeed 
differ as to the course of the agrarian agitation ; for whereas the 
fc mer conceives the tribunes as proposing a series of laws, 
all of which are successfully resisted by the patricians, the 
é ter states that the Senate in the year of Cassius passed a 
general measure for the division of the public lands, but 
hat the successive consuls never would carry it into effect ; that a 
olemn compact made between the Senate and the plebs was 
roken ; and that the efforts of the tribunes were directed ex- 
lusively towards procuring the execution of the unexecuted 
. In the practical result however, that the division of the 
si was averted by the patricians, they concur. 

__ 486 question which now supersedes the agrarian movement 
΄ imp portance, i is the proposal for a code of written laws, made 
oy th he tribune Terentillus. The account which Dionysius gives 
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is, that under the kings there were no written laws, and t 
their jurisdiction was arbitrary ; that this system had been © 
tinued under the Republic, with a mere transfer of the jurisdict 
to aristocratic magistrates; and that a few regulations, hay: 
the force of law, were alone preserved in sacred books, accessi 
to none but patricians. A proposal to meet this evil, and 
introduce a written enactment of equal rights to all the citize 
was made by C. Terentillus, and reduced into a more precise fo 
by A. Virginius in the following year. The proposition of V 
ginius was, that ten men, of advanced age, distinguished by th 
wisdom and good character, should be elected by the people: 
a legal assembly : that these persons should collect and put 
writing the laws on all subjects affecting the public 8 
private rights of the citizens; and that this written ste tu 
should be preserved in the forum, as a standard both for ma 
trates and private persons. The tribunes announced {ἢ : 
intention of putting this measure to the vote in comitia 
buta.(') Livy places the subject in a different light : he deser 
the law proposed by Terentillus as having no reference to 
want of written laws, or to the inequality of the rights of 
citizens, but as aimed exclusively at the excessive powers Οἱ 
consuls, and as intended to limit their discretionary autho 
According to his statement, the proposition is that five ὁ 
missioners be appointed to prepare a law for defining the powe 
of the consuls.(*) | Be 
§ 37 This rogation (whatever was its precise natur 2) 
met with strenuous opposition by the patricians, and ° ri 
commotions took place, in which Keso Quinctius, the s¢ n 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, distinguished himself by his im 
tuosity. The tribunes decide to impeach him, but the peo 
moved by his father’s arguments and entreaties, are abou 


- 


_ (1) Dion. Hal. x. 1-3. Dionysius calls the tribune Caius Ter 
Livy calls him C. Terentillus Arsa: but his MSS. vary between Ter 
Terentillus, and Terentillius, or Terentilius, iii. 9. See Niebuhr, vol. iin, 

_ (2) iii. 9-10. The words attributed to him are: ‘ Que ne eterna 
licentia sit, legem se promulgaturum, ut quinque viri creentur legib 
imperio consulari scribendis." Legibus here does not mean ‘laws 
‘ conditions,’ ‘ restrictive regulations,’ Age "ΞΡ 
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te his acquittal, when M. Volscius Fictor(*) charges him 
m his personal knowledge, with a brutal homicide and out- 
€, committed two years before, at the time of the plague, 
yon his own brother. The trial of Keso for this new charge is 
ostponed, and he is admitted to bail ;(*) but before the day of 
al, he goes into exile: the money is exacted from his ten 
reties by the tribunes, but is replaced by his father, who is 
us reduced to live in penury in a small cabin beyond the 
ber.(°) These circumstances are clearly narrated by both his- 
rians. They agree in considering Volscius as a false witness ; 
ough it is difficult to reconcile this view with their account of 
' » conduct of K. Quinctius when the accusation is made. 
mysius states distinctly that the testimony of Volscius was 
; that the charge was fabricated by the tribunes, and that 
ze 50, as became afterwards manifest, was the victim of a mali- 
$ conspiracy.(°) He does not indeed mention how or when 
aiccovery was made; nor does he revert to the subject ; 

mt we obtain from Livy an account of the circumstances to 
nich he probably alludes. Two years after the exile of Keso, 
2 quzestors Cornelius and Servilius gave notice of trial to 
iscius, on the ground that he testified falsely against Kwso : 
ey undertook to prove that the brother of Volscius, whom he 
eged to have been killed by Keeso in the open street, had died 
the plague, and had never risen from his bed ; they likewise 
sred to establish an alibi by the evidence of witnesses who 
ἃ been with Kzeso in the field with the army at the time when 
18 supposed offence was committed. Volscius did not venture 
| τ eet the charge: but the tribunes were able to postpone the 


(3) Dionysius says that he was one of the tribunes of the year; Livy, 
e had been a tribune some years before. 

ῳ According to Livy, this was the first occasion on which a person 
used of a public crime was admitted to bail: hic primus vades pub- 
8 dedit, ii. 13. 

6) Dion. Hal. x. 4-8: Livy, iii. 11-14. The latter states that the 
y was exacted with severity from the father by the tribunes : pecunia 
5 exacta crudeliter, ili. 18. Dionysius says that it was paid volun- 
nily y to the sureties. 


Καίσων μὲν οὖν τοιαύτῃ περιπεσὼν ἐπιβουλῇ, κατασκευασαμένων ἅπαντα 
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trial till the following year, when the notice was renewed by th 
queestors, and the trial was finally brought on by the dicte te 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, the father of Keeso, when Volsei 
was condemned, and went into exile at Lanuvium ; but this pre 
ceeding could only purge the memory of Keso, and could no 
restore him to his country, as he had already died in exile.( 
From this account it follows that Livy means to represent Vol 
scius as having given wilfully false testimony against Keeso, am 
as having been justly condemned: but it is not so easy ὦ 
understand why, if Keso had been absent from Rome with th 
army at the time when the homicide was alleged to have bee 
committed, and if the murdered man had died a natural death 
he should not have met his accuser, and have made an attempt 
establish a defence which rested on such patent facts, instead 
shrinking from a trial, and going, before the day appointed fe 
it, into exile. A similar view as to the innocence of Quinctius 1 
also contained in the speech Pro Domo (which, if it be not th 
genuine work of Cicero, is earlier than Quintilian). He is ther 
stated not only to have been unjustly condemned, but to hay 
been afterwards recalled from banishment by the people.®) 

The improbabilities of the preceding account seem so great 
to Hooke, that he supposes Keeso to have been guilty not only 
of the misdemeanors with which the tribunes charged him, bu 


τῶν δημάρχων, καὶ Οὐολουσκίου ψευδῆ μαρτυρήσαντος, we ἐγένετο φανερὸν σὺ 
χρόνῳ, φεύγων εἰς Τυρρηνίαν ᾧχετο; Dion. Hal. x. 8. In a subsequen 
speech, Appius blames the senate for having allowed Κ. Quinctius to ἢ 
condemned upon false charges: ὅτε Κοίντιον Kaiowva τῷ παρελθόντι ἐνιαυτι 
κρίνειν ἐπ᾽ αἰτίαις ψευδέσιν εἰάσατε, c. 13. . t 
_ (7) Livy, iii. 13, 24, 25, 29. The notice of Keeso’s death is given oblique 
in the following sentence: ‘ Is ['T. Quinctius Capitolinus, one of the ques 
tors] quoniam neque Quinctie familie Keso, neque reipublice maximu 
juvenum restitui posset, falsum testem, gui dicende causse innoxio potes 
tatem ademisset, justo ac pio bello persequebatur.’ ο. 25. From this passag 
it appears that Livy considers Keso to be already dead, and Volscius ὁ 
have been a false witness. In what manner Volscius deprived Keso 
the power of making his defence, does not appear. 


(8) At vero, ut annales populi Romani et monumenta vetustat 
loquuntur, Caso ille Quintius, et M. Furius Camillus, et M. Servilit 
Ahala, cum essent optime de republica meriti, tamen populi incitati vi 
tracundiamque subierunt ; damnatique comitiis centuriatis cum in exilix 
profugissent, rursus ab eodem populo placato sunt in suam pristinam dig 
tatem restituti. Cic. pro Domo, e, 32, Dionysius represents the trials 
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Ὁ of the murder of which he was accused by Volscius ; and he 
sonjectures that Volscius did not obtain the surname of Fictor 
m his having given false evidence, but that false evidence was 
after times imputed to him by the historians, merely on ac- 
ant of his name, which meant nothing worse than the potter.(*) 
similar view of this narrative is taken by Niebuhr ;(*°) who 
has been followed by Dr. Arnold.("') If Hooke’s supposition 
pecting the cognomen Fictor is adopted, we must assume that 
tlie story of the false evidence of Volscius is a legend in 
story of the false evidence olscius is a legend growing 

; of a name, similar to the legends of the birth of Servius from 
lemale slave, of Mucius Scevola burning his right hand, of 
Valerius Corvus and the raven settling on his helmet, of Aheno- 
bus and his beard changing colour. On the other hand, if 
elieve the account of the trials of Keeso Quinctius and Vol- 
is to be historical, we are not entitled to assume that the evi- 
ce of Volscius was true—we must either take the statements 
ir historians, as we receive them ; or admit that our know- 
eC re of the events is too obscure and imperfect to justify us in 

ng any confident opinion on the subject. Still less can we 
i the hypothesis of Niebuhr that Keso was a party to the 
ς uent enterprise of Herdonius, and that his death, men- 
ed by Livy, had in fact taken place at the assault of the 
itol, when he fell by the hands of his countrymen.(”) The 


cians at this period, beginning with Coriolanus, to take place in 
mitia tributa. This is another example to show how indistinct the 
leas of the writers in the literary age were respecting the different 
nblies in the early period of the —— 

9) Note to b. ii. ο. 23. Compare Figulus, a family cognomen of the 
an gens, and Pictor of the Fabian gens. Fictor occurs in the general 
θ of a statuary. : 

©) Hist. vol. ii. p. 296, 299; Lect. vol. i. p. 182-4. In the latter 
ige he says: ‘ This surname, Fictor, probably from jingere, is one of 
Xamples in which either the name arose from the story or the story 
the name; so that the statement ‘the plebeian M. Volscius Fictor 
ondemned, gave rise to the story that he had given false evidence.’ 
explanation assumes that Volscius was really condemned for some 
ee; and differs from Hooke’s, which supposes that the story had its 
| in the name. 

1) Vol. i. p. 231-9. 

2) * It can scarcely be doubted that Kso was present, and that he 
hed in this enterprise.’ Hist. vol. ii. Shag ‘It seems certain that 


ere was evidence of a conspiracy in which Keso- Quinctius was an accom- 
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silence of our historians is conclusive against the possibility 
such a report having been known to them: if Keeso had act 


the part of Coriolanus on this occasion, and had put hims elf 
the head of the band of slaves and outcasts who are state 
have seized the Capitol, he would have been the most import 
and remarkable man amongst them; his courage, station, ; 


treason to his country, would have attracted attention, and 


death would have been infallibly recorded, as the most rem: 
able incident in the entire transaction.(!%) | 


t +4 
> 


lice, and that a promise had been given to Appius Herdonius to ἢ 
πῶ king of Rome if the undertaking should succeed. It is not imposs 
that this may rather have been a conspiracy of the gentes minores, tor 
can still perceive a great gulf between them and the majores. The Capi 
was taken by storm, the slaves found there were nailed on crosses, and 
the freemen were executed. There seems to be no doubt that Kaso Qua 
tius was among the iatter; and this may have led his father, m 1 
following year, to take revenge in a manner which is pardonable inde 
but ignoble, by exiling Volscius, the accuser of his son.’ Lect. vol. i. p. 1 
For the supposition that Keso took part in the attempt of Herdom 
there is no other foundation than the rumours and allegations of the | 
bunes, before the event, alluded to by Dion. Hal. x. 9, 10. The allegat 
of the tribunes must be taken in connexion with the story of the for 
letter, to which Niebuhr makes no allusion. Niebuhr supports his — 
of treachery at Rome, in concert with the gentes minores (the dist 
between them and the gentes majores being, it should be remarked 
invention of his own), by referring to ‘ the patrician clients, under the ὦ 
mand of the Sabine, Appius Herdonius,’ ib. p. 182: but the πελάται 
θεράποντες mentioned in Dion. Hal. x. 14, are the retainers and slay 
Herdonius himself, not of the Roman patricians. The whole narrative 
Livy and Dionysius goes to show that there was no concert with eit 
party at Rome; that the patricians were the first to come forward, ὁ 
that the plebeians held back, only because they wished to make ter 
the Terentillian law. Dr. Arnold, as usual, adopts the groundless hy 
thesis of Niebuhr : ‘ Had we (he says) the real history of these times, 
shall find in all likelihood that the truth in the stories of Keeso and Co 
lanus has been exactly inverted ; that the share of the Roman exile in 
surprise of the Capitol has been as unduly suppressed as that of the Ro 
exile in the great Volscian war has been unduly magnified; that Kas 
treason has been transferred to Appius Herdonius, while the glory of | 
Volscian leader, Attius Tullius, has been bestowed on Corio ius. 
p. 235. Kwso’s treachery receives further development in Dr.Arnold’s he 
‘Meanwhile, a darker plot was in agitation: Keso held frequent comi 
cation with them; he had joined himself to a band of exiles and rm ini 
slaves from various quarters, such as abounded in Italy then no les 
in the middle ages, &e. p- 233. Dr. Arnold’s view of Attius Tul 
likewise borrowed from Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 105, and is equally unsup 0 

(13) Cincinnatus, the father of Keso, when elected consul in the 
of Valerius, is represented by Livy as reproaching the tribunes with 

factious opposition to the efforts of the consuls to arm the peopl 4 

Herdonius was in the Capitol; and as arguing that they deserved th 
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“There is however an account of Keso in an ancient writer, 
ς sh represents him as guilty of treason to his country, though 
in the manner supposed by Niebuhr. In the work ‘De Viris 
ustribus, which passes under the name of Sextus Aurelius 
or, it is stated that Keeso was renounced by his father, and 
wived of all his hereditary rights, on account of his insubor- 
ate conduct ; that he was also branded by the censors, and 
tt he fled in consequence to the Volscians and Sabines, who 
re waging war against the Romans under Cleelius Gracchus, 
ἢ were besieging the consul Minucius with his army at Mount 
idus ; and that Minucius was subsequently liberated by Cin- 
natus.(*) This story. is indeed left imperfect ; as it does not 
e what happened to Keso when his father defeated the 
emy, and took their general prisoner. It is however altogether 
erent from the received accounts; for not only are they 
rant of the flight of Kseso to the camp of Clolius Gracchus, 
T ey suppose that, instead of being repudiated by his father, 
is defended and protected by him when prosecuted by the 
anes, and they certainly make no mention of the censorian 
md; the office of the censors not being, according to the 
y statement, created until the year 443 B.c., fifteen years 
rwards.('*) Aurelius Victor, on the other hand, evidently 


as Herdonius. Aulus ille Virginius, quia in Capitolio non fuit, minus 

plicii, quam Ap. Herdonius, meruit ? plus hercule aliquanto, qui vere 

| estimare velit. Herdonius, si nihil aliud, hostem se fatendo prope 
unciavit, ut arma caperetis: hic, negando bella esse, arma vobis ademit, 

Osque servis vestris et exulibus objecit. iii. 19. Livy would not have 

uch words in the mouth of Cincinnatus, if he had thought that the 

‘of Cincinnatus was the real leader of the enterprise, and had been 

to death as a prisoner when the Capitol was retaken. 

(14) L. Quinctius Cincinnatus filium Kesonem_petulantissimum abdi- 
ἢ an et a censoribus notatus ad Volscos et Sabinos confugit, qui duce 
io Graccho bellum adversum Romanos gerebant, et Q. Minucium con- 

m in Algido monte cum exercitu obsidebant. Quinctius dictator 
, &e.c. 17. Dionysius, x. 22, and Livy, ii. 25, both describe Gracchus 

lus as general of the ASquians, not of the Volscians and Sabines; and 

Wy, iv. 9, the Volscians are described as being led by Cleelius an 

jmian. Petulans in this passage nearly corresponds to the Greek ὑβριστής. 

(15) According to a rescript of Diocletian and Maximian (287 4.p.), 

served in the code, i, 46, 6, the abdicatio of children was not recognised 

the Roman law. ‘ Abdicatio, que Greco more ad alienandos liberos 
pabatur, et ἀποκήρυξις dicebatur, Romanis legibus non comprobatur.’ 


10 
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knows nothing of the misdeeds attributed to Keeso in Diony si 
and Livy, and conceives his offences to be of a different characte 
It should be added that Livy represents Keso to have he 
already dead at the time when Aurelius Victor supposes him 
have gone over to the enemy.('®) The story of Aurelius Viet 
does not indeed come to us recommended either by inter 
probability, or good external attestation ; but if Niebuhr 
desirous of proving Keso Quinctius to have been guilty 
treachery to his country, the accusation would have receive 
some colour of support from the story of his flight to Cleelit 
Gracchus, whereas the hypothesis of his complicity with He 
donius is wholly destitute of foundation. ᾿ 

§ 38 It has been already remarked that Dionysius do 
not state how the falsehood of the testimony of Volscius τ] 
discovered ; but he appears to connect the proceedings of th 
tribunes at the trial of Kzeso with an incident which he relat 
under the succeeding year. He describes the plebs as mitigate 
by the courtesies and cajolery of the patricians, and as relaxin 
its eagerness for the Terentillian law ;(7) and in order to reviy 
its zeal, the tribunes are stated to have recourse to th 
following stratagem. They forge a letter, giving an account ¢ 
an intended treasonable conspiracy of the patricians, and cat 
it to be delivered to them by an unknown man, as they ai 
sitting together in the forum: they immediately feign alarm 
and rumours of imminent danger are circulated through th 
city. The Senate meets; Virginius lays before it the info 
mation which has reached the tribunes, and asks for powers ( 
inquiry into this dangerous plot. The senators are struck wit 
amazement, and are at a loss what to do: it seems equally lift 


But see Arntzen’s note on Victor, and the example which he cites fre 
Livy, Epit. 54. The term ἀποκήρυξις occurs in Plut. Them. 2, where i 
stated that, according to some accounts, Themistocles was jepadiaeae 
his father. 4 

(16) Livy, iii. 25. The mention of Kmso’s death precedes the Adqui 
war, and the embassy to Gracchus Cleelius, > 

(17) The same description of the demeanour of the patricians towards 


plebeians at this conjuncture is given by Livy, iii. 14. Benigne salut 
ulloqui plebis homines, domum ἰμδέλο Raph ὑν ' us > heli 
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t to give to the tribunes a power of investigation, and to 
h nold it: when the consul Appius relieves their difficulty, by 
aarking that the information is anonymous, by challenging 
, ribunes to produce their informant, and by accusing them 
having themselves forged the letter upon which they relied. 
e Senate are so satisfied by these arguments, that they refuse 
hear anything further from Virginius, who then convenes a 
: assembly, and accuses the Senate and consuls; but 
pius attends it, and by repeating the same arguments which 
adused before the Senate, he convinces all the well-intentioned 
2 ong his hearers of the emptiness of the alarm.(8) Hooke 
a is this narrative with contempt, as utterly destitute of pro- 
i ity, and as a private invention of Dionysius, or some of his 
decessors.(?) Livy speaks of the efforts made at this time 
he tribunes to create suspicions of treasonable designs on the 
_ of the patricians ; in particular, they are accused of in- 
ding to destroy the tribunician power, and to restore the 
astitution to the state in which it was before the secession :(*’) 
he says nothing of the forged letter. 

§ 39 The prophecy in the Sibylline books was soon ful- 
j, and the fears of the tribunes verified, by the enterprise of 
donius, a Sabine, who with a large band of slaves and 
es(!) entered Rome at night, and obtained possession of the 


18) Dion. Hal. x. 9-13. 
19) ‘ Such is the story Dionysius has given us of the deep laid scheme, 
wonderful contrivance of the tribunes, to prevent any farther opposi- 
m to their bill. They gravely and pathetically request of the Senate to 
t them into a court of inquisition for examining into the treasonable 
factices, and disposing of the liberties and lives of the Roman Senators 
id Knights. And the ground of this modest demand is a letter which 
pretend to have received from some strangers, advising them of a 
formed by the nobles of Rome against the Commons. The Senators, 
gh they lay their heads together, are embarrassed, and much at a loss 
nanswer. But the Consul Claudius being a man of deep penetration, 
a ready wit, it comes into his mind, to ask the tribunes, who sent the 
tter? and who brought it? and they wont tell; and so there’s an end 
e matter.’ Ὁ. ii. ὁ. 21. 
(20) iii. 15. 
_(21) Livy says ‘ exsules servique ;’ Dionysius πελάται and θεράποντες ; 
14. Dionysius afterwards speaks of Herdonius expecting that exiles 
ould return; c.15. There is, however, nothing in the history of the 
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Capitol.) He is described as offering liberty to the slay : 
and-as reckoning upon the disaffection of the plebeians and τ 
assistance of foreign enemies: but although the tribunes ref 
to allow the plebeians to take arms, until Valerius the con 
promises that the Terentillian rogation shall no longer be 1 
peded, the internal discord is healed by this concession, 
attacking force is formed, and the Capitol is stormed a 
retaken, Valerius being killed in the conflict. There are me 
inconsistencies in detail between the narratives of this singt 
irruption given by our two historiaus,(**) which differs from ἢ 
seizure of the Athenian acropolis by Cylon, as being the atter i 
of a foreign enemy: but in substance they agree. With our ii 
perfect knowledge of the state of Rome at this time, we cann 
say that such a surprise is incredible; and it seems unlikely th 
a story not tending to the glory of Rome—but showing bo 
its external weakness and its internal discord—should have be 
invented by Roman annalists, and that it should have be 
inserted in their histories, unless it had been founded on fact, 

§ 40 When the safety of the city is restored, the time 1 


the fulfilment of the late consul’s promise arrives; but fai h 


previous years which accounts for the existence of a large body of Ron 
exiles at this time: the Tarquinian exiles must be supposed to be exhausi 
Livy states the number of his followers at 4500; Dionysius at about 40. 
Niebuhr’s remarks on this number are fanciful; vol. 11. n. 670. Ly 
(22) According to Dionysius, c. 14, they entered by the ἄκλειστοι πύ; 
of the Capitol; c. 14. There was much legendary matter respecting f] 
Porta Pandana. See Becker, vol. i.p. 120, 137; Schwegler, vol. i. p. 4 
Above, vol. i. p. 425. Dionysius, ib. identifies it with the Porta Carm 
talis, which the modern critics decide to be a mistake; but it is very lik 
that the tracitionary names of these ancient gates fluctuated in lat 
times. See vol. i. p. 284. a <5 
(23) Livy, 11. 15-8; Dion. Hal. x. 14-16. See the note of Hoo 
. li. ον. 22, in which many of these inconsistencies are indicated. — 
accounts of the measures of the consuls, with respect to the oppositio 
the tribunes, differ in many material points. Hooke says that 
describing the attack of the citadel, Dionysius is as particular and circ 
stantial as if he had been there, but by his detail makes that apy 
ad yates which he says was effected.’ His account specifies di 
and parts of wo The Capitol is recovered on the third day; δ. 
Zonaras, ii. 18, likewise mentions the seizure of the Capitol, and 
refusal of the people to take arms until they had made terms with 
atricians. He places the event, however, after the rescue of Min 
y Cincinnatus. See also Orosius, ii. 12. . ἢ 
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air broken with the plebeians: the Terentillian rogation is 
tponed by Appius on the ground that a single consul cannot 
ivene the comitia. The patricians procure the election of 
\cinnatus in the place of Valerius;(**) and he succeeds, partly 
threats and a severe enforcement of military service, and 
rtly by an impartial administration of justice, in appeasing the 
desire of the people for the enactment of the law.(**) 
Two years afterwards, the celebrated dictatorship of Cincin- 
matus occurs. The city of Tusculum is taken by the A®quians; 
uich the Romans consider to be an infraction of their recent 
ty with that nation, inasmuch as Tusculum is an allied Latin 
yn.(**) They accordingly send ambassadors to complain of the 
each of the treaty: Gracchus Cleelius, the Aiquian general, re- 
seives them with contumely, telling them to deliver their message 
τ to him, but to the oak under which he is sitting.) In con- 
quence of this answer, the consul Minucius marches out to 
ittack the Aiquians ; but he is surrounded by them, near Mount 
gidus, and is in imminent danger of defeat.(*) The other 


24) Niebuhr here applies his groundless se respecting the election 
the consuls already noticed (p. 141, n. 154), and supposes that Cincin- 
us was elected by the Senate and curie. See vol. 1. p. 297, and notes 
), 425, and 676. He further speaks of his election being illegal, p. 298. 
ere is not in the ancient writers the slightest foundation for these asser- 
is; Dionysius minutely describes his election by the centuries; saying 
it the eighteen centuries of knights and theeighty centuries of the highest 
s all voted for him, which gave him an absolute majority of three; so that 
he other centuries were not called on to vote; x. 17. See above, vol. i. 
494,n.71. ‘The account of Livy is quite consistent with this; he says 
at Cincinnatus is appointed consul, ‘summo patrum studio ;’ iii. 19, and 
Ὁ the end of the year he describes the resistance made by Cincinnatus to 
᾿ ie desire of the Senate to promote his re-election; ib. 21. 
_ (25) Dion. Hal. x. 17-19; Livy, iii. 19-21. 
_ (26) This treaty is mentioned by Dion. Hal. x. 21. Compare ix. 59; 
divy, iii. 24. Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 269, disbelieves in the existence of this 
aty, but it is as well attested as any other event at this period. 
_ (27) Dionysius calls it a φηγός, x. 22. Livy, a quereus, iii. 25. Dio 
Cassius, a δρῦς, xxiii. 1. Livy names the three ambassadors, viz; Q. 
-Pabius, P. τ πὐιράριμᾷ A. Postumius. Dionysius states that the Feciales 
re sent. Concerning Mount Algidus, see Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Ane. 
seogr. in v. Dionysius calls Cleelius ἀνὴρ δραστήριος, ἀρχῇ κοσμηθεὶς 
ὑτοκράτορι, ἣν ἐπὶ τὸ βασιλικώτερον ἐξήγαγεν, X. 22. his is another 
ustance of a dictatorial power in war in an Italian nation. Compare Val. 
Max. ii. 7, 7, v. 2,2; Florus, i.11; Eutrop. i. 17; Victor de Vir. Ill. 17. 
_ (28) The position of Minucius is differently described by Dionysius 
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consul, Manlius, is summoned to Rome, and as the state ¢ 
affairs is critical, he appoints Cincinnatus dictator.(*) ϑ 
messengers of the Republic find him employed in rustic labe 
with the spade, or at the plough, on his estate of four jug 
beyond the Tiber, in the place afterwards called er 
Quinctia.*) He instantly enters upon his office; takes er 
getic measures for the relief of Minucius; and succeeds 1 
only in saving the consul and his army, but im surrou ad 
the Aiquians, and passing them under the yoke. Cleeli ι ; 
sent to Rome to adorn his triumph; and at the end of 8 
teen(*!) days the dictator abdicates his high functions, refus 
all reward, and returns to his little farm. ‘ 


and Livy. The former represents him as enclosed in a defile, somethir 
similar to the Caudine pass: according to the latter, he was deficient: 
courage, and was besieged by the A%quians in his camp. , ie 
(29) The appointment of Cincinnatus by the consul is specifical 
mentioned by Psa Hal. x. 23. Livy uses general terms. The story 
the dictatorship of Cincinnatus is afterwards recited in the spee 
of L. Valerius in Dion. Hal. xi. 20. a 
(30) Spes unica imperii populi Romani L. Quinctius trans Tiber 
contra eum ipsum locum, ubi nunc navalia sunt, quatuor jugerum cole 
agrum, quee prata Quinctia vocantur; Livy, iii. 26. The Prata Quin 
were opposite to the Navalia, north of the Campus Martius, between 
present Castle of St. Angelo and the river. See Becker, vol. i. p. { 
A jugerum was equal to 28,800 square feet; and therefore the estat 
Cincinnatus contained less than 25 acres. He is supposed to have b 
impoverished by the money paid when his son Keso’s recognizances wel 
forfeited ; Dion. Hal. x. 8; Livy, iii. 18. The story of his being found Ὁ 
the officers of state in his working attire, and his remarking that he Wi 
lose the produce of his farm, and that his family will have nothing to ea 
is twice given by Dionysius, once upon his appointment as consul, at 
again upon his appointment as dictator; x. 17, 24. Cincinnatus” 
described by Dionysius as nearly complying with the Virgilian precey 
‘ Nudus ara, sere nudus.’ The same account is given by Pliny: * Aran 
quatuor sua jugera in Vaticano, que prata Quinctia appellantur, Cincinnal 
viator attulit dictaturam, et quidem ut traditur, nudo, plenoque pulver 
etiamnum ore. Cui yiator, Vela corpus, inquit, ut proferam Senati 
a τὰ Romani mandata.’ N. H. xviii. 4. Compare Florus, i. 11, a 
ictor de Vir. Ill. 17. Cicero mentions the anecdote of Cincinnatus bei 
fetched from the plough, but refers it to the subsequent dictatorship 
Cincinnatus in 439 B.c., when he was an old man; De Sen. 16. The an 
dote is therefore told of the consulship of Cincinnatus in 460 B.c., of his fi 
dictatorship in 458 B.c.; and of his second dictatorship in 439 B.c. 
connexion with the name Prata Quinctia is likewise a suspicious cireu 
stance, like the connexion of the story of Tarquin’s property Υ ith | 
Campus Martius and the Insula Tiberina, and of the story of ἢ 
Scwvola with the Mucia Prata. Above, p. 7, 10, 19. a 
(31) Fourteen days are mentioned by Dion. Hal. xi. 20. 
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Niebuhr places this narrative on the same footing as the 
ries of the regal period ; he dwells upon its internal improba- 
168, and considers it as originating in a poem.(**) Dr. Arnold 
ewise relates it in the antique phraseology, imitated from that 
the authorized version of the Bible, by which he indicates the 
endary character of a narration.(**) It may indeed be true 
at the twelve palisades which the soldiers are said to have 
rried may be too heavy a burden for one man, even for a 
rt distance ;(**) that the time allowed for the march is too 
prt; that the contrivance by which Cincinnatus is said to 

ve encompassed the Aiquian camp appears inadequate ; and 
ltogether that the celerity and completeness of the dictator’s 
uecess savour rather of fiction than of reality.(*°) 10 is likewise 
\rue that the accounts of Livy and Dionysius differ in material 
‘ireumstances of the transaction. It is however impossible for 


᾿: 


|| (32) ‘This legend will not stand the test of historical criticism, any 
‘gore than those which refer to the time of the kings. But such a test 
ὁ not be applied to it, any more than to them. The poet, whether he 
‘his story, or told it, had no need to reflect,’ &c.; vol. ii. p. 268. ‘ Out 
uis whole story, therefore, nothing remains as an undeniable historical 
, except at the utmost that Cincinnatus as dictator delivered the 
aguered army. ‘This, I say, is all at the utmost. What, however, if 
exploit was achieved by Q. Fabius?’ ib. p. 270. ‘The whole story is 
eam as much as anything that occurs in the Heldenbuch. ... I do not 
, however, to assert that the dictatorship of Cincinnatus is altogether 
storical :᾿ Lect. vol. i. p. 182. In Hist. ib. p. 299, he seems to reject 
® whole account, for he says that the prosecution of Volscius ‘ appears to 
ave been the sole ohject of that dictatorship which Cincinnatus laid down 
ithe 16th day of his office :᾿ See Livy, iii. 29. This was the dictatorship 

) which he was, according to the historians, appointed in order to rescue 


‘Gnueius. 
~ (33) Vol. i. p. 201-7. Compare 238. 
_ (34) According to Livy, each soldier was to carry, besides his arms, 
Ὁ ced provisions for five days, and twelve stakes: cum cibariis in dies 
unque coctis vallisque duodenis, iii. 27. ‘The common practice in the 
me of Polybius was for each Roman soldier to carry three or four stakes, 
ἃ together, xviii. 1. Livy, Epit. 57, mentions that Scipio Africanus 
eised a severe discipline in Spain; ‘militem quotidie in opere habuit, 
inta dierum frumentum ad septenos vallos dime cogebat.’ Corn for 
days and seven stakes, does not differ very widely from cooked 
revisions for five days and twelve stakes. It is to be observed that the 
arch to Mount Algidus is represented as a single great exertion. See 
ecker, iii. 2, p. 323. 
(88) ον ai the Emperor Napoleon’s strategical criticism on Virgil’s 
ount of the capture of 1 Troy: Classical Museen: vol. i. p. 205. Ἔ 
VOU. IL. N 
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us to form any well-grounded judgment upon this, as upon ot 
narratives belonging to the same period of Roman history, 
our present state of ignorance as to the sources from which th 
were originally derived, the time when they were first redt 
to writing, and the testimonies by which those accounts w 
authenticated. To say that the story of Cincinnatus was deri 
from a poem, avails nothing towards determining its his ‘Ori 
credibility : for the poem might have been composed by a ¢ 
temporary, and have kept close to the real facts ; whereas a pr 
narrative might have been framed in later times from oral tre 
tions, floating in the mouths of the people, and derived τῆς 
from fiction than from the memory of trustworthy witnesses. 
we could trace the story up to a period lying within the li 
of accurate tradition, we might accept its basis as histori 
for there is nothing in its general outline which renders” 
unworthy of belief.) The Romans doubtless, like ot ) 
nations, both ancient and modern, were desirous of magnify 
their military successes, and mitigating their defeats.°7) Bu 
is nevertheless certain that (notwithstanding the imputation: 
unfairness made upon it), (55) on the whole, the Roman hist 
as narrated by the Roman writers themselves, is characterizec 
the plain and direct manner in which the reverses of the Ror 
arms are related, and by the absence of all concealment, evasi« 
or apology on the subject. The humiliation inflicted by Co r 


(36) It is a suspicious circumstance, pointed out by Niebuhr, Hi sb. 
ii. n, 613, that Clalius, the Auquian general in command of a Volse 
army, besieged in Ardea, is again surrendered to the Romans, and all” 
army passed under the yoke, 443 5.0. (Livy, iv. 9-10). He thinks thai 
Cleelius was led at the triumph of Cincinnatus, he would have been af 
wards beheaded. Υ 


_ (37) See the account of the national partiality of Fabius Pictor, i 
history of the Punic wars, given by Polybius, i. 14. see 

(38) See Beaufort’s Dissertation in many places, and aboye, yé 
p. 8; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. note 567. Dr. Arnold says: vol. ie pe 
‘In such a warfare as that of the Romans with the Auquians and Volse 
there are always sufficient alternations of success to furnish the annt 
on either side with matter of triumph ; and by exaggerating every vic 
and omitting or slightly noticing every defeat, they form a picture’ 
national vanity most delights in. But we neither can, nor need we 
to correct and supply the omissions of the details of the Roman histo: 
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‘ upon his countrymen, the destruction of the Fabii at the 
emera, the battle of the Allia, with the capture of the city 
the Gauls, and the surrender of the Roman army at the 
udine Forks, afford striking instances from the early period ; 
; in the period of contemporary history—in the third and 
wth decads of Livy, repeated defeats of the Roman armies 
e described, without any reserve or apparent reluctance. No 
empt is made by Livy to disguise the true character of 
innibal’s triumphant career; or to soften the disastrous con- 
uences of the battle of Cannz, and of his other victories.(**) 
is true that these reverses are described as repaired by subse- 
mt successes; but unless we disbelieve the entire course of 
man history, and deny that Rome rose from being a small 
tin state, with a territory of a few miles in circuit, to be 
tress of the whole civilized world, we must suppose that the 
Romans ultimately triumphed over each of their numerous foes. 
s likewise true that we have not (except in the case of the 
el 5) the advantage of comparing the Roman account with 
t of the conquered nation ; an advantage which we enjoy in 
de 2 military history.(*) But, whatever may be the cause 
the habit of the Roman historians, whether it be their 
erence for fortune, and their fear of offending the gods by 
asting of an uninterrupted career of good luck—or whether it 
heir contempt for the opinion of foreign nations, certain it 
i ἃ hat the Roman history is peculiarly characterized by a 
laim-spoken acknowledgment of reverses in war, and of other 
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(50) Livy, after describing the battle of Canne in all its nakedness, 
dds: ‘ Hee est pugna Cannensis, Alliensi cladi nobilitate par ;’ xxii. 50. 
smanly language is very unlike the evasive and reluctant tone in which 
odern historians generally describe the defeats of their countrymen. See 
vise his account of the dismay at Rome when the news of the disaster 
red: ‘N vase 7a salva urbe, tantum pavoris tumultisque intra moenia 
hana fuit. ue succumbam oneri, neque aggrediar narrare, quee 
sertando minora vero fecero;’ c. 54. 
(0) In Greece, says Miiller, each state was able to check and con- 
the historical accounts of the others, but in Italian history, one 
state has, by its arms, acquired the right of exercising an unlimited 
ainion over the past; Etrusker, vol. i. p. 124. 
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events inglorious to the Roman people.() Accounts of F Ἢ 
successes in war, after previous defeats, are not therefore 
themselves improbable, and only require good external atte: 
tion to render them worthy of belief. % 

§ 41 The struggle of the plebeians to procure the ena 
ment of the Terentillian law continues, and the tribunes ¥ 
conduct the contest against the Senate are re-elected for 
successive years. The opposition of the tribunes is, as heret of 
carried on by the most effectual mode of stopping the supplie 
that is to say, by hindering the enrolment of men for milit 
service. In the year 457 B.c., however, the agitation for 1 
law is suspended, and a compromise is effected by the assent | 
the Senate to a proposition for increasing the numbe ro 
the tribunes from five to ten, Dionysius says that this me 
sure was opposed in the Senate by Appius, who argued that 
this concession was made, the agrarian law, and the law 
equality of rights, would soon be revived ; but that Cincinna 
persuaded the Senate to agree to it, by citing the opinion of 
father of Appius, that the tribunes were to be managed by ἢ 
moting dissension within their body; whence he inferred that 
merease of their number would diminish their power. ne 
was then passed, with a prohibition to re-elect any of the 
bunes of the preceding year.(”) What important advantage W 
derived by the plebs from the increase in the number of tribuni 


Rei 


(41) Polybius says that the knowledge of his history being likely to 
read by Romans prevents him from bestowing unmerited praise upon the 
as they would discover the falsehood of such panegyries ; xxxiil.8. 

(42) See Dion, Hal. x. 26-30; Livy, iii. 30. Livy adds that @ 
tribunes were to be elected ‘bini ex singulis classibus.’ is must _allu 
to the five classes of the Servian census. Asconius ad Cic. Corn. like 
states that the original five tribunes were chosen ‘ singuli ex singulis ¢ 
sibus :’ see Becker, ii. 2, p. 252, 256. The reference to the five elas 
seems to imply that the tribunes were elected in comitia centuria a, ὃ 
therefore to be inconsistent with the former account of their electic a be 
transferred from the comitia curiata to the comitia tributa (above, p. 1 
For the advice of the first Appius to govern the tribunes by division, 
Dion. Hal. ix. 1; Livy, ii, 44. An explanation of the efficacy of 


duplication of their number is attempted by Niebuhr, Hist. Tolan . 
(the passage which he cites in note 682 is however altogether misunders 


and misapplied), and compare Becker, ib. p. 252. cre 
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m five to ten, when their legal powers remained unchanged, 
5 not appear. If they had exercised a separate inspection, or 
wd, over the plebeians, the duplication of their number might 
fe given additional protection to the plebeians ;(**) but this is 
t the way in which they are described as acting in behalf of 
the plebeians, and against the patricians. 

The tribunes, according to Dionysius, next attempt to obtain 
the power of convening the Senate, in addition to the power 
which they already possessed, of convening the popular as- 
mbly.(*) He assumes however that a law cannot be proposed 
to the popular assembly by the tribunes without the previous 
onsent of the Senate; so that legislation by the people, voting 
ACC ording to tribes or centuries, without a decree of the Senate, 
impossible: and he appears to hold that the power of im- 
chment, claimed by the tribunes, without the consent of the 
ate, is a usurpation.(**) He represents the consuls as arguing 
t the tribunes have no power to impeach them or any patri- 
sian without the previous consent of the Senate ;(**) nevertheless 
ems to hold that the tribunes can put any legislative pro- 
1 to the vote in the comitia tributa, and that if it is carried 
8 : the force of law.) He appears to think that the patri- 
is have no constitutional means of preventing the plebeians 
1 passing any law in their comitia of the tribes; and that 


(43) In vii. 17. Zonaras says: καὶ rode ἀγορανόμους δὲ καὶ τοὺς δημάρ- 
(ove ἐπηύξησαν, ἵνα πλείστους τοὺς αὐτῷν προϊσταμένους ἔχωσι: but above, 
15, | stated: εἰς δέκα δὲ προϊόντος τοῦ χρόνου ot δήμαρχοι κατέστησαν" 
ν αὐτοῖς τὸ πολὺ τῆς ἰσχύος κατεβέβλητο. φύσει γὰρ ὥσπερ, φθόνῳ δὲ μᾶλλον, 
ἰλήλοις οἱ συνάρχοντες ote pct καὶ χαλεπὸν πολλοὺς ἐν δυνάμει μάλιστα 
rag συμφρονῆσαι. Dionysius, x. 31, states that after the increase of their 
ver to ten, the tribunes agreed to act, not singly, but as a body, the 
ority being bound by the majority. This is probably intended to refer 
16 habe that an increase of their number would multiply the 
ces of disagreement and division. 
#4) x. 31. (45) x. 84. 
(46) 9 34. He probably alludes to his detailed account of the com- 
promise een the consuls and tribunes before the trial of Coriolanus, 
weve, p. 99 ; see particularly vii. 38, where the necessity of the previous 
ent of the Senate to any vote of the people is laid down in strong 
ferms ; and compare ib. c. 39, 50, 58. 
(47) See Dion, Hal. ix. 41, for his description of the characteristics of 
he comitia tributa: above, p. 152. 
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force is their only resource.(*8) Livy, on the other hand, su 
poses that at this period the popular assembly could not v | 
upon a law without the permission of the consuls or of t 
Senate.(”) Although our two historians differ in their views 
to the relations of the component parts of the Roman constiti 
tion at this period, yet they agree in the practical result, 
the patrician body were able to render it difficult for the pl 
beians to legislate without their consent. 4 

§ 42 The tribune Icilius succeeded at this time (456 
in carrying an agrarian law of a novel character. It provid 
for the division, not of land for agricultural purposes, but of # 
Aventine hill, where the plebeian grantees would obtain si os ἢ 
town houses ; as it was not all inhabited, being public pro vert 
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(48) In x. 3, 4, the tribunes announce their intention of cutting he 
all debate, and of putting the Terentillian law to the vote in the comi 
tributa. The consuls, and the most powerful patricians, however spo 
to them harshly, and declared that they would not permit them to inti 
duce laws, especially without a decree of the Senate; for that laws were 
common compact of the whole community, and not of a portion of 
These last words imply that the comitia tributa were an exclusively p 
beian assembly. With respect to the use of force against the plebeiar 
see Dion. Hal. x. 34, 39, and particularly c. 40, where the consuls hold 
private meeting of patricians, and tell them, ὡς κωλυτέος εἴη σφίσιν ὁ vou 
λόγοις μὲν πρῶτον, ἐὰν δὲ μὴ πείθωσι τὸν δῆμον, ἔργοις, and the description 
0. 41. In xi, 45, however, Dionysius states that the patricians denied thi 
legislative acts of the comitia tributa were binding upon the entire com 
munity, and upon themselves as a part of that community ; and he says th 
the question was only settled by the Valerian-Horatian laws, at the ak 
lition of the decemvirate. ; 


(49) Pace partd, instare tum tribuni Patribus, ut P. Valeri fid 
exsolverent : instare Claudio, ut collegee Deos manes fraude liberaret, ὁ 
de lege sineret. Consul, antequam collegam sibi subrogasset, neg: 
perearee agi de lege; iii. 19. This passage alludes to the promise ma 

y Valerius while Herdonius was in the Capitol. The law referred to 


~ 


the Lex Terentilla. The following description occurs two years later, w 
reference to the same law: ‘ Quum Virginius maxime et tribuni le le 
agerent, dutim mensium spatium consulibus datum est ad inspiciendi 
legem; ut, quum edocuissent populum, quid fraudis occulte ferretur, siner 
deinde suffragium inire;’ ὁ. 25. The expression ‘ fraus occulta,’ refer 
the words of Valerius in ὁ. 18, who promised that he would not hinde: 
concilium plebis,’ if the people would listen to a statement of the de 
meditated by the tribunes. In the same year it is added, ‘ Extrem ) a 
agitatum de lege ab tribunis est; sed, quia duo exercitus aberant, ne ¢ 
ferretur ad populum Patres tenuere;’ ὁ. 29. Livy therefore conceives | 
at this time an exclusively plebeian assembly made laws, but that 
could not be oe to the vote in it without the previous consent Οἵ 
consuls or the Senate. in 
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Ν covered in many parts with wood. The law was in the fol- 
wing terms :— 


All land rightfully acquired by private persons, is to remain in the 
sssion of the owners. All land which the present occupiers have 
tained by force or fraud,(*) and has been built upon, is to be surrendered 
he state, mip payment to the occupiers of such compensation as the 
bitrators shall award. The rest of the land, so far as it is public, is to 
be assumed by the state, and to be granted out gratuitously.’ 


 Ieilius argued in support of this law that it would diminish 
the complaints of the poor respecting the public land occupied 
by the patricians ; for that they would be satisfied by receiving 
allotments of ground in the city, when the rural territory was 
held by many powerful encroachers. The Senate agreed to this 
easure with the single dissent of Appius Claudius; it was 
ade law in the comitia centuriata convened by the consuls; it 
s solemnized by religious forms; and it was inscribed on a 
azen column, which was deposited in the temple of Diana 
on the Aventine hill. The division of the hill took place 
mediately afterwards.(*!) This detailed account is given by 
onysius, whose language implies that the brazen column, 
| th its inscription, was extant in his time. Livy only men- 
ons the passing of the law:(**) he had already spoken of the 
 Ayentine as having been assigned to a large body of Latins in 
e reign of King Ancus.(*) 


(50) βεβιασμένοι ἢ κλοπῇ λαβόντες, in Dionysius. Niebuhr remarks 
_ that these words are the version of the Latin vz aut clam ; vol. ii. n. 315. 
Compare Dirksen Man. J. C. R. in v. clam. 
__ (51) See Dionysius, x. 31-2. His words seem to imply that the 
_inseription was extant in his time, and they are so understood by Becker, 
vol. 1. p. 457; and Niebuhr, ib. 
(52) De Aventino publicando lata lex est; iii. 31.‘ Publico,’ means to 
_ confiscate, to bring into the fisc, to take from a private person, and 
convert into public property. The expression therefore implies that 
6 Aventine was occupied by private encroachers. See Niebuhr, vol. ii. 
35. The importance of this law to the plebs is implied in a subsequent 
aent of Livy, that they consented that all the decemvirs should be 
ricians, on condition that the Icilian law concerning the Aventine and 
6 Other sacred laws should not be repealed; iii. 32. 
m6 3) Aventinum nove multitudini datum ; ib. i. 33; above, vol.i. p. 468. 
mpare Schwegler, vol. i. p. 605; Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 301. Livy adds 
at in this year, ‘Annon& propter aquarum intemperiem laboratum est.’ 
is again looks like a fact which none but a contemporary annalist, or 
_ a deliberate fabricator of annals, would record. Compare Cato cited above, 
οἷν p. 157. 


£. 
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§ 43 The events of the next year (the consulship of Romi 
lius and Veturius, 455 BC.) are described in great detail by 
Dionysius, and occupy fifteen chapters of his history ; : 
despatches them in a smaller number of lines; and his Dr 
notice is moreover quite inconsistent with the copious narrativ 
of the other historian. The year opens with the usual cont 2 
about the enrolment of soldiers; which the consuls promote it 
order to distract the attention of the plebeians from politica 
contests, and which the tribunes resist, in order that they maj 
enforce the popular demands.(**) Struggles, accompanied wit 
outrage, respecting the levy of soldiers, take place between thi 
two parties; the sacredness of the tribunitian office is violated 
various projects are entertained by the plebeian leaders. Th 
tribunes first attempt an impeachment of the consuls, but hi 
measure is prevented by the Senate: some then recommen 
another secession to the Mons Sacer; or a prosecution of th 
accomplices and servants of the consuls; but at last the tribune 
decide to abstain from all extreme courses, and to put to the 
vote the agrarian and Terentillian laws, the former of which hac 
been delayed for thirty years.(°°>) When the day for the vote or 
the agrarian law arrives, many plebeians speak and comp air 
that although they serve in war, and assist in conquering an 
from the enemy, they receive no reward for their toils and 

angers, but see the common property of the state forcibly 


᾿ (54) ἐγκύκλιον γὰρ δὴ τοῦτο καὶ ἐν ἔθει ἣν ἤδη τῇ πόλει, πολεμουμένῃ μὲ 
ὁμονοεῖν, εἰρήνην δ᾽ ἀγούσῃ στασιάζειν, Dion. Hal. x. 88. οἱ τότε ὕπατοι orpe 
τιὰν ἐξάγειν ἐπὶ τοὺς πολεμίους ἔκριναν, δεδοικότες ph τι διὰ τὴν εἰρήνην ἄρξωντα 
ταράττειν ἀργοὶ καὶ πένητες ἄνθρωποι, ib. ; ey 

(55) προθήσειν γὰρ αὖθις τόν τε περὶ τῆς κληρουχίας νόμον ἔτη TpLaKON 
παρειλκυσμένον, καὶ τὸν περὶ τῆς ἰσονομίας ὃν οἱ πρὸ αὐτῶν δήμαρχοι προθέι 
οὐκ ἐπεψήφισαν, Dion. Hal. x. 35. These, and the initial words of e. 86 
clearly imply that the tribunes were enabled to put any law to the vote 1 
the popu ar assembly, without the consent of the senate or consuls 
in which respect Dionysius differs from Livy: see above, p. 182. 
interval of time during which the agrarian law had been hung up, Ww 
exactly 31 years, viz., from 486 to'455 B.c. Dionysius here departs fro 
his own account, that the first agrarian law was made a deeree of tl 
Senate, and that nothing was needed but the appointment of commissione’ 
to carry it into execution; and adopts the view of Livy, that an agrari 
law proposed by the tribunes was obstructed. In. ο. 36, Dionysius ca 
the agrarian law ὁ χωρονομικὸς νόμος, in ὁ. 39 ὁ γεωμορικὸς νόμος. 
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m and profitably occupied by rich and powerful men. 
ong these, none produced so strong an intpression upon the 
smbly as L. Siccius Dentatus. After recounting his military 
fices—he was fifty-eight years old, had served forty years, had 
Ἢ in a hundred and twenty battles, and had received forty-five 
nds, all in front—and enumerating the marks of distinction 
ch had been accorded to him, he proceeded to complain that 
ὁ portion of the land which had been taken in war from the 
ruscans, the Sabines, the Auquians, the Volscians, the Pome- 
ines, and other nations, had been allotted either to himself or 
[ ‘hc se who had fought in the same ranks with him ; but that 
hie most violent and unscrupulous of the citizens occupied the 
nest portion of this territory, and had enjoyed it for many 
fears, though they had not acquired it by free grant, or pur- 
hase, or any other legitimate means. He concluded his speech 
jy recommending the tribunes to assert the sacredness of their 
6, by prosecuting the agents and servants of the consuls, if 
| ¢ onsuls were above the law.(°*) The tribunes adjourn the 
ΠῚ stion to a subsequent day, when all debate is impeded by 
clamour of the patrician partisans; and when the tribunes 


6) Dion. Hal. x. 33-39. Siccius here states that he had for thirty 
‘@ars, since the consulship of Aquillius and Siccius (487 B.c.), when he was 
ty-seven years old, been in posts of military command. This would 
Mose him to have been born in 513 B.c. under the kings. The enumera- 
of the battles, the wounds, and the military rewards of Siccius, given 
y Dionysius, recurs, without material variations, in Val. Max, iii. 2, § 24; 
tin. N. H. vii. 29; Gell. N. A. ii. 11, and Festus in Obsidionalis, p. 190, 
I these writers agree in the number 120 for his battles ; and Valerius 
laximus, Pliny, and Gellius, agree in the number 45 for his wounds. 
hey also make the total number of his crowns about 26, and his collars 83, 
tysius gives him only 60 golden armlets; but Pliny, Gellius, and 
‘alerius Maximus raise the number to 160; Varro places it at 140. 
) ius Maximus says: ‘Sed quod ad preliatorum excellentem fortitu- 
ἢ attinet, merito L. Siccit Dentati commemoratio omnia Romana 
#, cujus opera honoresque operum ultra fidem veri excedere judicari 
ht, nisi ea certi auctores, inter quos M. Varro, monumentis suis 
@ esse voluissent.’ Varro, however, born in 116 B.c., was too long 
‘ior to Siccius Dentatus to be a historical witness for his exploits. 
Ws gives a similar account: ‘L, Sicinium Dentatum, scriptum 
i libris annalibus plus quam credi debeat, strenuum bellatorem fuisse, 
omenque ei factum ob ingentem fortitudinem, appellatumque esse 
chillem Romanum.’ This appellation is also mentioned by Festus. His 
ulitary fortitude is likewise referred to by Ammian. xxv. 3, xxvii. 10. 
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attempt to put the question to the vote, a riot ensues, the p: 
cian party overturn the voting boxes, and prevent the pe 
from voting. The Postumii, the Sempronii, and the Cl 
three distinguished patrician houses, are named as being n 
prominent in this disturbance; the description of which 
sembles that of a riotous election in England, when the frie 
of one candidate break into the polling booth, drive away 
poll-clerks, destroy the polling booths, and put a stop to- 
voting.(*7) The tribunes, in order to vindicate their author 
decide to apply to the consuls the maxim now recognised ν 
respect to a constitutional king, and to prosecute, not them, — 
their agents and instruments.(**) They therefore give notice , 
trial to the members of the three patrician houses above me 
tioned, and assign as the penalty, not death or banishment, Ὁ 
merely confiscation of goods. The consuls and the patrician 
their confidence (who are described as forming a sort of cabi 
council), (59) upon seeing the tribunes adopt this moderate cour: 
think it prudent to yield. They therefore make no resistanes 
the trial; the accused parties do not appear, and judgn 
passes on them by default. Their property is confiscated, 
sold by the state; but it is re-purchased by the patric 
from the purchasers, and restored to the original owners: 
that the proceeding of the tribunes, in vindication of the 
rights, is thus effectually frustrated. (69) »΄. 
Shortly afterwards, it is announced that the Auquians a 
threatening the city of Tusculum. The Senate wishes to se 
succours to this friendly city, but the tribunes hinder the evi € 
and it is proclaimed that an army will be formed of patricia 


(57) Dion. Hal. x. 40-1. The Cleelii were said to be an Alban ge 
above, vol. i. p. 459, n. 164, and their origin was traced to a companio 
Aneas; Festus in Clelia, p. 55. Their name does not often oceul 
Fasti, like those of the Postumii and Sempronii. ὯΝ 

(58) κοινὸν μὲν τοῦτο καὶ παρὰ πάντων ὁμολογούμενον neers τὸ μὴ 
ὑπάτους ἄγειν ὑπὸ τὴν δίκην, ἀλλὰ τοὺς ὑπηρετοῦντας αὐτοῖς ἰδιώτας, ο. δ2 

(59) In 6. 40, the consuls are stated to have convened ἰδιωτικὸν συνέϊ 
πατρικίων τῶν ἀνδρειοτάτων τε καὶ μάλιστα ἐν τῇ πόλει τότ᾽ ἀνθούντων. 
ec. 41, the patricians παραληφθέντες εἰς To συνέδριον, ἔτυχον δ᾽ οἱ κράτ 
παρακληθέντες, are mentioned. 


(60) Ib. ο. 42. 
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d their clients, with any others who may serve voluntarily. 
sius Dentatus volunteers on this service, and he forms a band 
300 men, who are the flower of the army. As the armies are 
ut to engage, Romilius, the consul, orders Siccius and his troop 

ack the enemy’s camp, intending that they should perish 

he attempt. Siccius remonstrates, but he yields to the 
donsul’s taunts, and the troop set out, according to Dionysius, 
" ascious of their fate, weeping and dejected, and having pre- 
io isly taken leave of their comrades, believing themselves to be 
2 ΜΝ way to certain death. Siccius, however, instead of 
| al ing the road indicated to him by the consul, chose another 
th, leading through a wood, and by the assistance of a country- 

1 whom they met, and whom they forced to be their guide, 

y reached the camp unobserved, and captured it, without the 

sof asingleman. The Aiquian army, having the Romans both 

fore and behind them, were now easily defeated; but in the 

i Siccins kills all the Aiquian prisoners, and Ἰκννή and other 

sts of burden, in the camp, and burns the tents which were 

Il of arms and warlike stores, as well as of the plunder from the 
‘Puseulan territory; after which he marches to Rome with his 
mel 1, carrying nothing but arms. Siccius then lays the consul’s 
uct before the tribunes; they convene the popular assembly ; 

| Siceins moves the audience to tears by the disclosure of the 
rderous stratagem by which the consul had attempted to 
fice himself and his brave companions in arms. The sym- 

y with Siccius was not confined to the people ; but the Senate 
participated in the indignation created by the act of the 

uls, and refused them a triumph on their return to Rome.(*) 
the consular elections, Siccius, who had been elected 
ine, impeached Romilius the former consul, and one of the 


es() impeached his colleague Veturius. The following is the 


(6 61) Dion. Hal. x. 42-47. In ο. 48, as Hooke has remarked, the sense 
ires ᾿Αλγίδου for ᾿Αντίου. Dionysius elsewhere speaks of Αλγιδος as 
mj; x. 21, xi.3. See Mr. Buubury’s art. Algidus, in Smith’s Dict. of 
ent Geography. 

52) In our text of Dionysius, he is only called Λεύκιος. The same 
a whom Livy calls Lucius Alienus is probably meant. 
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ς an 


account which Dionysius gives of this transaction. ‘he: 
of Romilius first came on. Siccius appeared and accused h 
acts of violence towards the tribunes when he was consul . 
lastly of the design against himself and the volunteer ἴ : 
the recent campaign. He produced the most illustrious 7 
as witnesses in support of his allegations, not plebeiar 33 
patricians ; among whom was a youth of some distinction, b 
in family and personal merit, and of great bravery in 
name Sp. Virginius, This witness deposed that he had ἢ 
desirous that M. Icilius, the son of a man in the troop of Sie 
and his own contemporary and friend, should be released fi 
this expedition, in which he, together with his father, was ν 
to be consigned to certain death. Sp. Virginius further ti | 
that he had prevailed on his uncle, Aulus Virginius, who was: 
lieutenant in the army, to apply in person to the consuls for th 
favour: that the consuls refused compliance with the requ 
and that he had shed tears at the unhappy fate of his con 
panion; but that Icilius, having heard what had been don 
came to him, and said, that he felt great gratitude to those } 

had interceded for him, but that he could not have accepte 
favour which would have prevented him from performing 
filial duty ; that he could not be parted from his father, when 
was known that they were sent to be killed, but that he woul 
remain with him, in order to defend his life to the best of ἢ 
power, and to share his fate. Even this recital,’ Dionysius ade ; 

‘affected the hearers with pity; but when Icilius the fhe 

his son, were called as witnesses, and gave their own Ε 
most of the plebeians were moved to tears.” Romil; μὰ 
fended himself in a haughty tone, and relied on the ures : 
sible nature of his office; but all the tribes found him g 
The penalty had been fixed by Siccius at only 10,000 asses 
measure which Dionysius attributes to his desire of dimi εἰς shi 
the opposition of the patricians. A few days later, Veturius 
tried, and condemned to a fine of 15,000 ae” 7 


(64) Dion. Hal, x. 48-9. The ΩΝ οἵ ‘Dues sums ἰδ 
about £35; the latter to about £53. 
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Such is the copious and minute account of ,the events of this 
r, given by Dionysius. The most prominent actor in the 
ma is Siccius Dentatus, who appears first as the type of 
y bravery, and as the living example of the plebeian 
evance of service in war unrewarded by a share of conquered 
; and secondly, as the intended victim, together with 800 
are des, of a cold-blooded attempt of the consuls to consign a 
lebeian 1 troop to destruction. The enumeration of the battles, 

s wounds, and the rewards of Siccius, though it is not peculiar 
Di onysius, but recurs in other writers, and seems to have been 
eived anecdote in Roman history, can scarcely be considered 
wi ithin the range of possibility, still less of probability. 

ing every allowance for the continuous system of warfare 
whi n Rome was engaged, it is scarcely conceivable that a 
. fifty-eight years old, who had served forty years, should 
e been in one hundred and twenty battles, and have gained 
rly two hundred military distinctions. His service would 
begun in 497 B.C., but between this year and 455 B.c. there 
several years in which no war is mentioned ; so that we must 
jose him, in each year of war, to have been present, on an 
s, at more than three battles: and at each battle to have 
ed nearly two distinctions. The description of the treat- 
t of Siccius and his band of eight hundred men by Romilius 
he AZquian campaign, is highly dramatic, but it is wholly 
ntir g in verisimilitude. No adequate motive for so treacherous 
nd sanguinary an act is assigned: the contests of the plebeians 
h the patricians were not recent, and Siccius had not hitherto 
lered himself formidable to the patricians. Whatever may 
s been the habits of military obedience among the Romans, 
‘ineredible that a body of eight hundred volunteers should 
ave quietly marched to certain destruction, when they and the 
est of the army knew that the order was given, not for the 
arpose of attacking a post which it was important to take, but 
vr el in order to ensure their death. Such an event is without 
parallel in history.(®) This passive and unresisting obedience 


The systematic policy of getting rid of hostile partisans by puttin τὰ ing 
e 


+. a 
hem mt 5 death, on various pretexts, in the field or in the camp, is ascri 


Ae finn 


i 
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seems the more improbable, when we find that the same1 
are represented as cutting the throats of the prisoners at ni 
burning the spoil, and marching back to Rome, without 
consul’s order, in a state of open mutiny, and for the pur 
of preventing the consuls from obtaining a triumph. ἢ 
rapidity with which this nocturnal exploit is executed likey 
savours of the marvellous, and is open to the same criti¢ 
which the Emperor Napoleon applies to Virgil’s deseriptior 
the burning, capture, and plunder of Troy in a single night. — 

The whole account, from the first appearance of Siccius 
the popular assembly, to the trial of the consuls, is given ἢ 
circumstantial minuteness. We have not only the collog 
between Siccius and Romilius, but the precise means by w. hi 
Siccius escaped from the trap laid for him, and took the en 
camp; and the touching anecdote of Sp. Virginius, the patr ς 
witness against the cruel consul. Unless this account was 
rived from a contemporary chronicler, to whom all the details 
the transaction were known,(®) the whole story must be a ; 
romance. What makes the copious report of Dionysius 
more remarkable is, that Livy is evidently ignorant of it, 
gives a brief narrative which supposes it to be false. — 
account is, that ‘the Aiquians being reported to have imve 
the Tusculan territory, both consuls were sent after them 3 
an army, and found them on Mount Algidus. There a bat 
took place, above 7000 of the enemy were killed; the oth 


to the decemvirs by Dion. Hal. xi. 24. The murder of Siccius is Τί 
sented by Livy as the act of the commanders in the camp, not 
Appius; 11. 43. . ‘a 
(66) Niebuhr, after mentioning that Siccius was called the Ror 
Achilles (see above, p. 185, note 56), remarks that ‘ we may more aptly 
him the Roman Roland; more especially since, like the Paladin of Fre 
romance, he fell by treachery. No warrior of a chronicled age shoul 
compared with the heroes of Greek poetry, no Roman centurion with 
son of Peleus ;’ Hist. vol. ii. p/ 346. From this passage it appe. rs 
Niebuhr δὲ Rec this eis to have possessed a contemporary his' 
It may be added that Niebuhr not only considers the story of Cineinn: 
which is not many years earlier, to have been derived from a pc aT 
also that of the siege of Veii, which is some time later. He cal Is 
‘the Roman Ilion ;’ ib. p. 475. For similar reasons, why s now 
Siccius be the Roman Achilles ? 


Δ, 
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Θ᾽ out to flight: a great booty was obtained. The consuls 
it, on account of the low state of the treasury. The army 
ever resented this measure, and it afforded the tribunes a 
ind for accusing the consuls. Accordingly, as soon as their 
of office had expired, C. Claudius Cicero, a tribune of the 
» gave notice of trial to Romilius; and L. Alienus, an 
le of the plebs, to Veturius. Both were condemned, to the 
indignation of the patricians, Romilius in 10,000 asses, 
turius in 15,000.’(°7) Nothing is here said about Siccius 
ntatus and the attempt to kill him and his troop: instead of 
burning the plunder, the coasuls sell it, in order to replenish 
empty treasury—and the offence to the army is given, not 
he treachery towards Siccius and the volunteers, but by the 
oO! the plunder, and the refusal to divide it among the 
Both historians agree as to the impeachment of the 
uls, and the amounts of their fines: but they differ as to 
accusers, for Livy says nothing of Siccius, and Dionysius 
; not mention ©. Claudius Cicero. Neither explains why 
a of Veturius was larger than that of Romilius. The 
tive amount of the fines is not only unexplained by Diony- 
a is inconsistent with his account; for Romilius acts the 
ig part in the drama of Siccius, and Veturius is merely a 
) personage in it. Gellius states that Siccius was tribune 
ie in the consulship next after that of Romilius and 
Ἢ ius :(ὅ5) so far agreeing with Dionysius; and Pliny com- 
ends Siccius for having procured the condemnation of the ex- 
sul Romilius for having made a bad use of his command ;(*) 
yords which seem to imply that he had failed as a general, 
er than attempted to procure the death of Siccius himself. 
The previous parts of the long narrative of Dionysius— 
ely, the violences offered to the tribunes, the attempted 
each nment of the consuls, the endeavour to put the agrarian 


(67) iii. 31. (68) ii, 11. 

6¢ ) Prete terea (quod optimum in operibus ejus re uno ex ducibus 
1. Romi uy ex consulatu ad page convicto male acti imperii; 
Mi. vi. 
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law to the vote, and the fining of the patricians, by a prag 
adoption of a maxim similar to that which renders the min 
responsible for the acts of a constitutional king—are all w 
in Livy. The prudence of the patricians in advising the acct 
members of their order to submit to the forfeiture a 3 
property, and the subsequent re-purchase of it, without 
remonstrance from the tribunes, is a transaction deficient i 
ternal probability: nor is it at all intelligible how, if the com 
tributa consisted only of plebeians, if the tribunes could put : 
legislative project to the vote, and if, when sanctioned by a 
jority it became law, it would have been possible for the pa 
cians, by force and illegal means, to have prevented the passil 
of the agrarian laws for so many years.(”) The plebeie ns he 
numbers on their side, and they were armed, as they form “a 
bulk of the legions. ΒΕ. 
It may be added that Livy and Dienythds agree in rep | 
senting Siccius Dentatus as treacherously killed by a party 
his own men, at the direction of the decemvirs, a few ᾿ 
afterwards :([1) and it is a singular circumstance that the sa 
man should have been twice the object of treacherous attem 
on his life by his own general ; one of which was oe 
the other unsuccessful. The story inthe consulship of RB 
and Veturius is open to the suspicion of being a modified vers rsio 
of the story under the decemvirate.(7) 4 ἐὶ 
The narrative which has just been recited furnishes a cles 
illustration of the difficulties which beset the evidences of Rom: 
history at this period. Dionysius gives a copious relation, ful 
improbabilities and inconsistencies, but so minute and de a 
that, if true, it must have proceeded from a contemporat 
writer. It is certain that there were no native historians 
Rome till more than two centuries after this period ; 


a 
(70) In Dion. Hal. x. 51, Romilius says to the Sonate: μετὰ μεγά) 
μισθῶν ἔμαθον, ὅτι ἔλαττον ὑ ὑμῶν ἐστι τοῦ βουλομένου τὸ δυνάμενον, καὶ πολλ 


ἤδη τὸν ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἀγῶνα ἀραμένους περιείδετε ἀναρπασθέντας ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμ 
τοῖς ἀναγκαίοις εἴξαντες. iid 


(71) Dion, Hal. xi. 25-7 ; Livy, iii. 43; below, § 50. a’: 
(72) See Niebuhr, Hist, vol. ii. p- 847. erie 
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sount is too detailed for the registration of a pontifical annalist. 
+, moreover, not only is ignorant of this detailed account, but 
es a concise narrative of events which altogether excludes it, 
i necessarily implies its falsity. Under these circumstances, 
at certain conclusion can we arrive at, or how can we give 
dence either to the copious details of the Greek, or to the 
ef sketch of the Roman, historian? What reason have we 
preferring one story to the other, or for supposing that either 
aistorian derived his information from authentic contemporary 
imony 2(7°) 

§ 44 Dionysius refers to the same year, the consulship of 
nius and Tarpeius, a law empowering all magistrates to fine 
rsons who resisted their authority, but limiting the fine to two 
n and thirty sheep.() This law is mentioned by Festus, but 
makes the highest fine consist of two sheep and thirty oxen, 
| he refers the law to the consulship of Menenius and Sestius, 
the following year ; whereas he describes the law of the year 
At ernius and Tarpeius as fixing the ratio of money to the 
sp and cattle; viz., ten asses for a sheep, and one hundred 
s for an οχ (Ὁ Gellius gives the same account of the 
rnian law as Festus; he likewise agrees with Festus as to 
two sheep and thirty oxen.(”) The different accounts of the 
. 


73) See the note of Hooke, b. 2, c.25,in which he compares the 
tecounts of this year given by Dionysius and Livy. He concludes it thus: 
fone considers the singular negligence of the consuls after the victory, 
re to the enemy’s camp, which contained such a rich booty ; the 

monstrous breaches of discipline imputed to that old soldier Siccius; the 
‘“Bjustice which, in burning the spoil, he is guilty of towards the consuls’ 
8, who expected to share it among them, and with whom he was on 
is of affection ; and lastly, the Senate’s approving all this conduct, and 

ne with him against the consuls ; i say, if one considers these 
5, it may incline one to believe that Dionysius borrowed his account 
: some memoirs as authentic as the history of Guy, Earl of Warwick.’ 
4) Dion. Hal. x. 50. Brissonius proposes to reverse the numbers in 
xt of Dionysius, and to assimilate the statement to that of Gellius. 
muhr says that it is an erroneous conjecture of Dionysius, vol. ii. 


(76) In atus, p. 237, compare p. 24, and Miiller’s note. 

(77) xi. 1. He seems to consider the maximum of the fine as inde- 

vendent of the Aternian law; Niebubr, ib. n. 690, asserts that the state- 

nent of Gellius and Festus respecting the Aternian law is ‘ certainly 
eous, 


“youn 6 


oe 
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Aternian law respecting fines, which is mentioned by Cicero a 
an important step in the constitution,(’*) cannot be recon ile 
Cicero indeed, as well as Livy, appears to refer the mone 
valuation of the fine to a law of the consuls Julius and Papiri 
twenty-four years later: while Plutarch states that the 1 ; 
limiting the fine for disobedience to the consul was made 
Publicola, and was one of the Valerian laws: according to ἢ 
account, the limit was five oxen and two sheep ;(”) thus diffe i 
both from Dionysius and Gellius. The regulation respecting t 
limit of the fine for disobedience to the orders of magistrat 
and the commutation of the oxen and sheep into a money Dat 
ment, were doubtless of high antiquity ;(°°) but the accov n 
respecting their authors appear to have been unfixed a r 
fluctuating, as in the case of other ancient institutions. Γι 
should be observed, that both Dionysius and Cicero deserik 
the Aternian law as having been passed at the comitia cei 
turiata; whereas Dionysius represents the tribunes on foi ne 
occasions as striving to pass their laws at the comitia tributa.( 
We must suppose that the law is understood to have been mat 
with the consent of the Senate. ὰ 

§ 46 Dionysius represents the new consuls, Tarpeius a 
Aternius, as intimidated by the impeachment and condemnatio 
of their predecessors; and as recommending a concession | 
the project of a code, so much desired by the plebeians: | 
describes Romilius as making a proposal to this effect in t 
Senate, and Siccius as so much pleased with his conduct, th 


(78) De Rep. ii. 35. Cicero, ib., speaks of the ‘ Levis estima 
ecudum in multad,’ which Festus and Gellius attribute to the Aterni 
law, as having been made by a law of the consuls Julius and Papiri 
in 430 B.c.,in consequence of the censors having, by numerous fin 
transferred a large number of sheep and cattle from private proprietors 
the State, Livy mentions this law in general terms, iv. 30; but he s 
nothing of the Aternian law; see iii. 31. % 
(79) Public. ὁ. 11. Plutarch. adds that the price of a sheep was t 
ten obols, and of an ox a hundred obols; whith statement evidently 


sponds to the account of Gellius and Festus, which makes this 1 
a matter of legislative regulation. . ie 


. . , ᾿ \ ν 
ἔα denen Oa ib, says οὗτος ὁ νόμος ἄχρι πολλοῦ διέμεινεν ὑπὸ Ῥω 


᾿ (81) See x. 36, 41. ; τ 


Ἵ * 
Vv aii ™ 


΄ 
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though Romilius had treacherously sought his life) the 
june of his:own authority remits his fine. Romilius however 
lines to: accept the favour, on the ground that the fine had 
sady been consecrated: to the gods.(*) The account of Livy 
uite different : he says that the.new consuls were not intimi- 
ted; that they defied the plebs and the tribunes; and that 
e tribunes, seeing that the Terentillian rogation had lost its 
ect from time, proposed, as a compromise, that, instead of a 
easure for diminishing the power of the consuls, a body of 
zislators, composed of both patricians and plebeians, should be 
med, for equalizing the rights of the citizens. The patricians 
ented to this proposal for a new legislation, but refused to 
ow the plebeians. any part in it, and required that the revision 
the laws should be exclusively conducted by patricians.(*) 
this manner Livy first introduces the plan of legislation 
lich ended in the decemviral code: he conceives it as a com- 
mise growing out of the abandonment of the Terentillian law. 
jionysius, on the other hand, considers it as identical with that 
γι Their views as to the origin of the, decemviral legislation 
wholly inconsistent with each other. 

Both historians however agree in stating- that a commission 
hree persons was appointed, who were to visit Athens, and 
sr Greek cities, both in the mother country and in Italy: 
y particularly mentions that they were to transcribe the cele- 
ted laws of Solon.(**) 


(82) Dion. Hal. x. 51-2. 

83) Livy, iii. 31. The ‘lex que promulgata consenuerat,’ is the 

ntillian law, as described in ec. 9. e objects of this new legislation 
characterized as ‘utrisque [both patricians and plebeians] utilia 

que τ pee libertatis essent.’ This agrees with the ionyopia and 
ομία Of Dionysius, which he attributes to the Terentillian law; x. 1. 
upare Hooke’s note to Ὁ. 2, c. 26, on the discrepancy between Dionysius 
Ti The difference between them on this point is also recognised 
zevesque, Hist. Crit. de la Rep. Rom. vol. i. p. 168. 
4) Dion. Hal. x. 51-2, 54; Livy, iii. 31. The three names given 
Jionysius, are Sp. Postumius, Ser. Sulpicius, and A. Manlius: those 
n by ray are Sp. Postumius Albus, A, Manlius, and P. Sulpicius 
Camerinus. Niebuhr says that ‘no doubt their names were preserved in 
the books of the pontiffs;’ vol. ii. p. 305. See above, p. 68, n. 219; p. 108, 
n.53. The three names given by Lydus de Mag. i. 34, are Sp. Postumius, 


farcius, and P. Sulpicius. 
᾿ ᾿ OR 


-" 
iu 
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A year of pestilence succeeds, as to which many detail ar 
given by our historians: they agree in reporting that Quinctili 
the consul, and four tribunes of the people, died of the malad 
Dionysius adds Sp. Furius, the successor of Quinctilius, and L 
also names Servius Cornelius, the flamen of Quirinus, and 
Horatius Pulvillus, the augur—adding that the augurs appoint 
Veturius in his place, because the latter had been condemn 
by the plebs. It is likewise mentioned by Dionysius that 1 
violence of the plague was increased by the projection of de; 
bodies into the sewers and the τίνοσ. (δ) Such particulars as the 
like others of the same sort before mentioned, must have b Ὲ 
either registered at the time, or have been deliberately fe b: 
cated by a forger of annals: no third hypothesis seems admissik 

§ 46 In the next year, the three envoys return from Gre οἱ 
having visited Athens, and executed their mission of legislatiy 
inquiry.(**) ‘The tribunes press for the immediate adoption 
measures by which the objects of the mission will be carried i | 
effect : Dionysius says that this is resisted by the consuls of ’ 
year, but that Appius, one of the consuls elect, proposes th 
creation of a supreme council of ten legislators. Accordi 
to Livy, the only delay arose from a question whether any p: 
beians should be members of the council ; which the patricié 
successfully resisted. He mentions however elsewhere th 
influence used by Appius in favour of the plebeians on th 
occasion. (57) δ 

§ 47 The plan of reforming the legislation of Rome, proposé 
in the Senate, and adopted by the tribunes and people, was th 
all the superior offices of the State (not excepting the trib nat 
should be abrogated for a year :(88) and that all the powers | 


(85) Dion. Hal. x. 54-5. ᾿ : 
(86) Νόμους ἐκ τῆς Ἑλλάδος Ῥωμαῖοι μετεστείλαντο, ἀφ᾽ ὧν τὰς dw 
δέλτους συνέθηκαν. Syncell. vol. i. p. 484. "Po ulus Hotiartas cite pe avi 
setae scribendis creavit, qui eas ex libris Solonis translatas duode 
tabulis exposuerunt ; Victor de Vir. Ill. 21. | 
(87) Livy, iii. 82, 56. aa 
(88) Livy says: Placet creari decemviros sine provocatione, et ne 
eo anno alius magistratus esset; iii. 32. Dionysius states distinetly 
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vernment, legislative, administrative, and judicial, should be 
sted in a council of ten, a Decemvirate, who were to prepare 
066; and if this code received the sanction of Senate and 
eople, it was to become law. The decemvirs were chosen by 
16 comitia centuriata, and consisted of Appius Claudius, and 
\ Genucius, the consuls elect for the year ; Sestius, one of the 
( onsuls of the preceding year ;(*°) the three envoys to Athens ; 
and four other patricians of consular dignity.) No member 


the plebeian offices were enepanitea ai δὲ τῶν δημάρχων τε καὶ ἀγορανόμων 
καὶ ταμιῶν καὶ εἴ τινες ἦσαν ἄλλαι πάτριοι Ρωμαίοις ἀρχαὶ κατελύθησαν, x. 56. 
ther passages are collected by Becker, ii. 2, p. 133, n. 298. 
(89) Livy, iii. 33, says that Sestius was chosen ‘quod eam rem collega 
rito ad patres retulerat.’ Dionysius, however, describes both the consuls 
the preceding year as hostile to the project of codification ; he says that 
lenenius was sick, and that Sestius, using his colleague’s illness as 
ἃ pretext, alleged that he could not act alone, and rejected the applications 
‘the tribunes, who thereupon turned to Appius. 
(90) Livy and Dionysius agree as to the decemvirs, with this 
ception, that whereas the former names P. Curiatius, the latter names 
Horatius. “Livy, ui. 32, had likewise named P. Curiatius as consul with 
Sex. Quinctilius fcr the year 453 B.c. ; whereas Dionysius, x. 53, had named 
,. Horatius. The Capitoline Fasti agree with Livy. The Horatii and 
ἼΔΟΙ were in like manner confounded in the celebrated battle of the 
vee brothers; Livy, i. 24. The Capitoline Fasti are incomplete; but 
by give five names, which are in each of our historians. ‘The list in 
dorus, xii. 23, of the men whom he calls νομογράφοι, is as follows: 
Publius Clodius. Reyillanus ; 2. Titus Minucius; 3. Spurius Veturius ; 
Caius Julius; 5. Caius Sulpicius; 6. Publius Sestius; 7. Romulus ; 
Spurius; 9. Postumius; 10. Calbinius. Of these, No. 1 is meant for Appius 
audius Keyillensis. No, 2isprobably I. Genucius. Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 
+ in the received list. No. 7 is T. Romilius ; Nos. 8 and 9 must be taken 
gether and furm one man, Sp. Postumius, one of the envoys. No. 10 
pears to be a corruption of Aulus Manlius. The tenth decemvir, whom 
Tivy calls Curiatius, and Dionysius calls Horatius, is wanting. See 
hodoman’s note on the passage. Niebuhr supposes, contrary to the 
press statement of Dionysius, and to the obvious meaning of Livy, that 
five of the decemvirs were appointed by the patrivians, or were included 
by virtue of their offices, and tnat only five were elected by the centuries, 
lebuhr adds, ‘ Livy must evidently have heard a faint report of an 
election, by which a certain number were added to others previousl 
appointed ;’ Hist. vol. ii. p.312, citing the words, ‘Graves etate novissimis 
fragiis electos ferunt. ‘The entire passage in Livy, however, stands 
is. He begins by enumerating the ten persons who were created 
temyirs, and he accounts for the appointment of six, by special reasons. 
He then proceeds to say: ‘ Supplevere celeri numerum. Graves quoque 
‘@tate elecios novissimis suffragns ferunt, guo minus ferociter aliorwm 
cilis adversarentur.’ ‘The meaning of these words is obvious. ‘ After the 
centuries had, for special reasous, chosen six persons, upon whom the task 
of preparing the code was chietly to fall, they elected four men of 
-adyanced age, who from their moderation were likely to concur with the 


τὰ 
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of the plebeian order was admitted to hold a place in the dec 
viral body.(*!) ᾿.. 
The decemvirs are stated by Dionysius to have 
turn the supreme power and insignia of the-consuls, which δὲ 
decemvir enjoyed for a fixed number of days; bat to have 
sat continuously for the exercise of the ordinary jurisdiction, 
Livy merely says that one decemvir in his turn sat in judg ne 
every day, and'on that day was attended by the lictors with ¢ 
fasces.(°) Appius was popular in his demeanour ; and the 
emvirs exercised their irresponsible power with sobriety a 
moderation :(°) as a proof of their abstinence from an extre 
use of their authority, it is stated that-C. Julius, the decemyi 
who had witnessed the discovery of.a dead body in the bedroor 
of Q. Sestius, a patrician, -accused him before the peo 
instead of citing him, as he might have done, before his ὁ 
tribunal. (**) a’ 
‘The decemvirs however did not devote their whole time 
their judicial duties. Before the end of the year they h 
from the written laws of the Greeks, and from their own 
written customs, framed a code, which they inscribed upon 
tables.) They exhibited these tables in :public, and discus 


views of their colleagues” The fragment of the passage which Niebul 
has placed in his note, may by itself bear the meaning which he attribu 
to it; but this construction is conclusively negatived:by the rest of fl 
‘passage, which he has omitted. For another instance of this arbitrary at 
deceptive method of citation, see above,-p. 149, n. 182. Concerning the pla 
of the consuls among the decemvirs, see Becker, ib. p- 134, τ. 299. 
(91) The designation of the decemvirs in the Capitoline Fasti 
‘ Decemviri consulari imperio legibus scribendis.’ Their usual appellati 
is ‘ decemviri legibus scribendis.’ ae 
(92) Dion. Hal. x. 57. _ i 
(93) iii. 83; Zonaras, vii. 18; Niebuhr, vol. ii. n. 717, decides tl 
the statement of a rotation from day to day is ‘ certainly erroneous.’ 
(94) It is particularly stated that there was no appeal frome 


decemvirs ; Livy, iii..82 ; Cic. Rep. ii. 31, 36. 

(95) Livy, ib. ; ‘Cie. Rep. ii. 36. Livy has P. Sestius both ‘or 
decemyir and the patrician murderer. Cider has the prenomen Luc 
for the latter. Cicero appears to mean that Julius adopted this cou 
out of deference to the law of the Twelve Tables, which declared tha 
capital trial should take place except before the comitia centuriata ; 
Log. i. 19; Pro Sest. ¢. 30. At this time, however, the decemviral 
had not been passed. Compare Dirksen, Zwélf Tafel Fragmente, p. 
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em with the wisest men of the city ; when all objections were 
j40ved, they convened the Senate, which sanctioned the laws 
‘a preliminary decree, and they were afterwards solemnly con- 
med by a vote of the people, in comitia centuriata.(%) Accord- 
y to Dionysius, the laws of the ten tables were immediately 
raved on brass, and fixed up in a conspicuous part of the 
The decemvirs seem now to have fulfilled their mission ; 
they make no attempt to retain their power, for, at the 
piration of their year, they hold the regular comitia for the 
sction of magistrates. The people however, though the ten 
tables had been freely submitted to public criticism before they 
re enacted, desire the reappointment of the decemvirs, for 
isons which are not very intelligible. Livy says that a rumour 
t abroad that two tables were still wanting, in order to com- 
tte the code.(*’) He adds that the plebs had begun to hate 
e name of consuls as much as that of kings, and that the 
Ρ from one decemvir to another supplied the place of the 
bunitian interference. According to Dionysius, there was not 
ly the wish of an irresponsible power, in order to complete 
code, but also the desire of prolonging the suspension of the 
tribunitian office. (*) | 
| §48 With regard to the election of the second set of de- 
mvirs, the accounts of our two historians differ materially. 
Dionysius says that as soon as the day of election was fixed, the 
leading patricians sought the office, in order to keep out dan- 
“gerous and turbulent men ; but that Appius declined to become 
a candidate, simulated reluctance, and at last only yielded to the 
treaties of all parties. When however he had consented to 
ne forward, he used his influence, out of jealousy, to exclude 
e shief patricians, and exerted himself to secure the return of 


ο΄ (96) Dion. Hal. x. 57; Livy, iii. 34. Both historians mention the 
h So consultation of the public, and represent the ten tables as the 
mbined expression of the general will. Below, n. 160. 

᾿ς (97) Livy, iii. 34. Vulgatur deinde rumor, duas deesse tabulas ; quibus 
_ adjectis absolvi posse velut corpus omnis Romani juris. 

τς (98) x. 58. 
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his own friends. He is then elected decemvir in comitia ¢ 
turiata; and with him six patricians, and three plek οἷς 
Among the patricians, the only person of distinction τ 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus, the single Fabius who had escaped fi 
the disaster of the Cremera, and who had been thrice cons 
the other five were men of no note.(’) The three plebei: 
were added for the sake of popularity, as Appius declare 1 
opinion that the plebs ought to be represented in the dece 
virate. By his conduct in the first year of the decemvirate, ai 
at his re-election, Appius had so much ingratiated himself w 
his countrymen, that he was then considered as supe 
to any of the kings or annual magistrates of the city.( 
Such is the narrative of Dionysius. But the course of Appiu 
as described by the Roman historian, was quite different. . ’ 
cording to Livy, when the comitia for the re-election of decemyi 
were fixed for the third nundine (seventeen days afterwards 
the leading patricians presented themselves as candidates ; b 
Appius distinguished himself by the activity and eagerness 
his canvas, and by his resort to mean arts and personal hum 
ation for the purpose of attaining his object. His colleagu 28 
the expiring board suspected his motive; and as he was t 
youngest among them,(!!) they appointed him to hold t 
comitia, thinking that’ this contrivance would prevent his re-elk 
tion. But this arrangement, which was intended as an obsta ] 


(99) This passage is misrepresented by Niebuhr, in order to gi 
a colour to his hypothesis that half the second decemvirs were plebeiar 
‘Assuredly (he says) all the annalists saw with equal clearness that he 
of the second decemviral board did actually consist of plebeians. ‘Thre 
Dionysius expressly says, were of that order, and so wnquestionably we 
the two others whom he calls men of low condition; Hist. vol. ii. p. 3 
Dionysius states expressly, that the five whom he enumerates after Appi 
and Fabius were patricians, and he does not call them ‘men of low ὁ 
dition,’ but he calls them ‘men of no great mark or distinetic 
ἄνδρες ob πάνυ ἐπιφανεῖς, which is a totally different thing, and whick 
quite consistent with their being patricians. j 
¥ 99 Dion. Hal. x. 58. The names of the decemyvirs are repeat 

(tor) This agrees with the previous statement in c. 33, that the 
decemvirs last elected were advanced in age; see above, p. 197, n. 90. 


account of the age of Appius likewise supposes that he was the son c 
second Appius: above, p. 156, n. 203. aM oe 
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ad only to facilitate his designs. He formed a cabal, by 
ch he defeated Quinctius Capitolinus, Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
mele, C. Claudius, a steady adherent of the patrician cause, 
other eminent citizens; while he secured the election of 
srsons of inferior station, and lastly, his own election—a 
seeding which the better class of citizens regarded with equal 
pprobation and surprise, Livy then adds the list of names, 
ch agrees exactly with that of Dionysius :(°) but he does not 
» that any of them were plebeians, and in a subsequent pas- 
Ὁ he speaks of them as having been all patricians.(!%) 
_ The proceedings of the second decemvirs, in their first year 
\ office, are consistently related by our two historians. Before 
ides of May—the day on which their rule commenced—had 
i ved, Appius gave them secret instructions how to act, and 
ley conspired with him to take the necessary means for ren- 
g@ themselves perpetual dictators. As soon as they were 
sted with their new functions, the mask of moderation was 
wn off, and each decemvir appeared in the forum with twelve 
(tors, bearing the axe in the fasces. This sight of the hun- 
and twenty lictors with their axes, produced a general con- 
@miation ; the people said that they had now ten kings instead of 
ae. The axe reminded them that each decemvir could pronounce 
ad execute a capital sentence without appeal ; and they found 
lat one decemvir gave no relief against the judgment of another. 
_ system of terror was now organized: no man’s life or pro- 


(102) Livy, iii. 35; compare c. 41. According to Diod. xii. 24, the 
mes of the second decemvirs were—l. Appius Clodius; 2. Marcus 
wnelius; 3. Lucius Minucius; 4. Caius Sergius; 5. Quintus; 6. Poetelius; 
“Manius; 8. Kabuleius; 9. Spurius; 10. Veturius. The first four 
ies agree with the list in Dionysius and Livy, except that they have 
+ Sergius; 5 and 6 must be joined, and correspond to Q. Peetelius ; 
ἃ 8 make Manius Rabuleius; 9 and 10 make Spurius Veturius ; 
this name is not in the other list. The names of L. Minucius, Q. 
is Vibulanus, ‘T. Antonius, K. Duilius, and Sp. Oppius, which occur 
€ other list, are wanting in Diodorus. 

) The passage occurs in the speech of Canuleius, where he alludes 
the ἃ virs, as ‘teterrimi mortalium, qui tamen omnes ex patribus 
mt; iv. 3. These words must refer to the second decemvirs ; for the 
de emvirs were, according to all accounts, quite irreproachable in 
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perty was safe; but the chief weight of the oppression fell 1 
the plebeian body, and also on the more eminent patri¢ 
the younger patricians were bribed, by grants of confise 
property, to support the decemvirs. Many citizens left 
town, and took refuge in the country, hoping that at the 
of the year the power of the decemvirs would be at an « 
and that the ordinary constitution would be restored. 
decemvirs had added two new tables to the ten tables of 
preceding year, and if these were adopted by the comitia ¢ 
turiata, the purpose for which the decemvirs had been appoil 
was accomplished. But the decemvirs, although their yeal 
office had expired, showed no disposition to convoke the com 
either for this purpose, or for the election of consuls.2™) Τ 
says nothing about the character or contents of the two 
tables, nor does he explain how they became law, thougk 
᾿ states that the entire code was engraved on brass as the Twe 
Tables.?) According to Dionysius, they were added by Ap 
to the ten tables; and they contained a prohibition of m 
riages between patricians and plebeians, which was, he thin 
intended to prevent concord between the two orders.(!%) Ci 
makes a broad distinction between the ten tables of the f 
decemvirs, and the two tables of thé second decemvirs ; he + 
that the laws of the latter were unjust, and he mentions as 
example the prohibition of intermarriage between the patrician 
and plebeians.('%) Livy likewise, in a subsequent passage, spe ς 
of this prohibition as having been introduced by the decemyira 
legislation. (2%) | 


(104) Livy, iii. 36-7 ; Dion. Hal. x. 59, 60. | he .| 
(105) Livy, iii. 37, 51, 57. ae 
(106) Ib. 6. 60, and compare xi. 28, where it is stated that Appius 
prevented, by his own law in the twelve tables, from marrying Virginia 
plebeian birth. Bee z 
(107) Qui cum x. tabulas summA legum equitate prudentiac 
conscripsissent, in annum posterum decemviros alios subrogaverw 
Es non similiter fides est nec justitia laudata. De mg no 
uabus tabulis iniquarum legum additis, quibus, etiam que disjun 
populis tribui solent, connubia, hee illi ut ne plebi et patribus e 
inhumanissima lege sanxerunt; ib. ¢. 37. cf 
(108) Hoc ipsum, ne connubium patribus eum plebe esset, 
decemviri tulerunt paucis his annis pessimo exemplo publico, cum sur 
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§ 49 When the second decemvirs have entered upon their 
nd year, all colour of legality is wanting to their acts, and 
he reign of force is openly proclaimed. All freedom is sup- 
ressed ; no class of citizens is spared. Not only are the 
lebeians trampled under foot, but the most eminent of the 
atricians are put to death, or driven into banishment. Rome 
vas like a city taken by storm, and sacked by a victorious 
memy; the citizens were plundered, their wives and daughters 
e ravished; and any male kinsmen who attempted to 

fend them were beaten like slaves. In this state of in- 
i discord, the enemies of Rome take advantage of her 
\ a ness, to march against her. The Sabines advance to 
etum, seventeen and a half miles from Rome; the fEquians 
nvade the Tusculan territory, and pitch their camp on Mount 
Igidus. These hostile movements alarm the decemvirs, and, 
ifter some hesitation, they decide to convene the Senate. There 
yas some difficulty in collecting the senators, most of whom had 
éd into the country; but when a meeting was obtained,() 
pius made a prepared speech, in which he set forth the public 
wer, and recommended an immediate levy of soldiers: A 
tormy debate, as may be supposed, takes place; the accounts 
Ἢ which, given by Livy and Dionysius, agree, with tolerable 
eness, as to the persons who spcke, as to the order in which 
hey succeeded, and as to the opinions which they delivered. 
The two reports harmonize in so many points, that they must 


njuria plebis? Speech of Canuleius, in iv. 4. In a subsequent passage, 
AV oe one of the consuls on the same occasion to have said : 
‘ideo decemviros connubium diremisse, ne incert& prole auspicia 
urbarentur ;’ iv. 6. ‘This statement, which rests the objection on a religious 
round, differs altogether from the reason assigned by Dionysius, which 
sa 2 ound of policy. Niebuhr, contrary to the obvious meaning of 
cero, Dionysius, and Livy, thinks that the prohibition of marriage 
ween the two orders, was not an innovation, but was merely a re-enact- 
it of an existing law; Hist. vol. ii. p. 332; Lect. vol. i. p. 199. 
_ (109) Livy vith that the attendance of the Senators on this occasion was 
sidered by the plebeians as an act of servility to the decemvirs: 
Jubent acciri omnes, senatumque in diem posterum edicunt ; qui aliquanto 
spe ipsorum frequentior convenit. Quo facto proditam a patribus plebs 
abertatem rata, quod iis, qui jam magistratu abissent, privatisque, si vis 
besset, tanquam jure cogentibus, senatus paruisset ;’ iii. 38.. 


iz 
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have been derived, directly or indirectly, from a com 
source.(!!) The report of Dionysius is more copious than 
of Livy, and he represents C. Claudius, the uncle of the dece 
as distinctly recommending the decemvirs to restore the 60 
tution, and consult the people as to the continuance ¢ t 
power, before he gives his final opinion, that the Senate ὃ h 
come to no decision until the regular magistracies are 
established: whereas Livy describes C. Claudius as advi 
the Senate to decide nothing, and as only implying that 
decemvirs had no power to convene the Senate. The pr 
sition for the appointment of an interrex, which is mentior 
by Livy, without the author’s name, is ascribed by Dionysi 
L. Valerius, and is coupled with a recommendation to 
dictator. The Senate ultimately decide in favour of the mi i 
of L. Cornelius, the decemvir’s brother, to take immediate 8 
for levying troops. Dionysius describes the majority as 
mitting through fear of Appius, though they preferred t 
position of Valerius; Livy says that the senators agreed to 
motion for levying troops, in the hope that, if the governt 
returned quietly to the consuls, the tribunitian office would 
be restored.(!!) ? τα 

The city is now in a most distracted state. L, Valeri 8 
M. Horatius, who had spoken with freedom against the ἀθοθτην 
in the Senate, and had attempted to bring about a restorati 
of the ordinary constitution, fortify their houses, and arm th 


π΄. 


(110) Compare particularly the allusions to the Tarquins, and to 
former deeds of the Valerii and Horatii, in the speech of M. Hor 
Barbatus, Dion. Hal. xi. 5; Livy, iii. 39. Niebuhr says that the pro 
ings of this meeting of the Senate ‘are related by both our ly 
after the same annalist, perhaps with the distinct purpose of gratif 
Messalla.’ ‘I cannot however (he adds) esteem the substance of the 
rative authentic; since the whole rests on the notion that the decent 
prolonged their office by an arbitrary act of their own. There see 
me no doubt that, if not wholly invented, it was at all events spun ou 
a few mere hints found in the funeral orations of the Valerian house, 
late age, by clients.’ Hist. vol. ii, p- 345. The conjectures about the ὁ 
of this account are as uncertain as the reason for rejecting it is grounc 
The ‘notion’ to which Niebuhr refers, is the account given by both L 
sius and Livy, as well as by Cicero and others, pen” 

ι 


(111) Livy, ili. 38-41, Dion, Hal. xi. 1-21, ὦ ΙΝ 
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2s and clients(") Οὐ Claudius, the uncle of the leading 
mvir, withdraws from Rome to Regillum, his paternal town, 
wed by a large body of companions and retainers.('*) The 
nvirs first attempted to prevent this secession by force ; but 
afterwards permitted it, and confiscated the property of 
seceders. Their measures equally alienated patricians and 
beians ;(!!*) nevertheless, Dionysius thinks that the mutual 
ed of the two orders, and the joy of each at the calamities 
he other, would have saved the decemvirs, if they had not 
mitted two outrages, which maddened the plebeians, and 
e them regardless of everything but immediate vengeance 
1 their present oppressors. These two outrages were the 
der of the plebeian lieutenant, Siccius, and the attempt of 
ius upon the plebeian maiden, Virginia. 

§ 50 Ten legions had been levied, and had been thus dis- 
d:—two remained in the city, under Appius Claudius, with 
m Sp. Oppius, one of his colleagues, was associated ; three 
if ent against the Sabines, under the command of Q. Fabius, 
. whom were his two colleagues, Q. Pcetelius and Manius 
uleius ; five were sent against the Aiquians under M. Cor- 
5, with whom were the four remaining decemvirs. This 
ment implies that, next to Appius, the two most prominent 
0 15 among the decemvirs were Q. Fabius and M. Cornelius.('"’) 
1 armies in the field, however, refuse to fight for their hated 
? and sustain intentional defeats: the former retreats 
rom Eretum, and pitches its camp at a place between Fidenz 
nd Crustumeria; the latter is repulsed, with loss of its baggage, 
takes refuge in Tusculum.("*) 


i 


q Fes 


12) Dion. Hal. xi. 22, 23. In the last passage Dionysius opposes 
ἂν and Valerius, as leaders of the aristocratic clubs, to the oligar- 
13) Dion, Hal. xi. 15, 22; Livy, iii. 58. 

14) ταῦτα τὰ ἐγκλήματα προστεθέντα τοῖς προτέροις, πολλῷ δυσμενεστέ- 
Οίησε πρὸς τὴν δεκαρχίαν τοὺς πατρικίους καὶ τοὺς δημοτικούς, Dion. 


ἜΣ 


_ (115) “Dion. Hal. xi. 23; Livy, iii. 41. According to Livy, Appius and 

ΤΌΠΩΙ: ἐμὰ the two leaders, and the latter was corrupted by his colleagues 

Γ {πᾶ by the temptation of his position. 

(116) Dion. Hal. ib. c. 23; Livy, c. 42. Compare the speech of the 
‘onsul Valerius in Livy, iii. 61, where he refers to the unwillingness of the 
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Each camp now becomes the scene of an event which 
perates the minds of the soldiers, and prepares them f or 
resistance to the decemviral government. According to Di 
sius, it was the systematic policy of the decemvirs to get ri 
political enemies in the camp, either by open military exe cut 
or by sending them on separate. service, and causing them t 
despatched on the way. Siccius, the plebeian centurion, Wi 
exploits in the field have already been mentioned, having 
tured to utter with freedom, in the city, his opinion as t 
incompetency of the commanders, is consulted and flatte: rec 
Appius, and sent with an honourable mission to the camp 1 
Fidenz. Siccius advises the generals to carry the war ito 
country of the Sabines, and is sent out by them on pre nce 
choosing the place for a camp. While he is employed o: 1 
duty, his comrades fall upon him ; he sets his back agains | 
rock, and sells his life dearly; but after having killed a 
fifteen men, and wounded twice as many, he is overpowered 
stones and missiles, and slain. On returning to the cz mp. 
soldiers employed by the generals to murder the brave Sic 
circulate a report that they had been surprised by a party Οἱ 
enemy, and that Siccius and some of the others had been ki 
This story was believed until the legions agreed to give Sicei 
public funeral, and, with the consent of the generals, sent out 
to bring back the body; when the circumstances of the place 
the bodies showed plainly that no enemy had been present 3 : 
army soon understood that Siccius had been put to death 
order of the generals, and were ready to revolt against 
decemvirs.(""7) Livy’s account so far differs from this, tha 
says nothing of any system of killing political enemies nt 
field, and he describes Siccius as being not in the city, Ὁ tit 


soldiers to fight for the decemvirs. Herodotus, vy. 78, remarks t 
Athenians would not fight for their despots, but as soon as they ol 
a free government they showed their courage in war. Theodorusis 
sented by Diod. xiv. 65, as saying that the Syracusans will not fi 
their master Dionysius against the Carthaginians: νῦν μὲν γὰρ obdeig 
προθύμως ὑπομένει τοὺς κινδύνους, ὅταν ἡ νίκη μηδὲν ἧττον ᾧ τις ἧττα. Ὁ 
(117) Dion, Hal. xi. 24-27, Brel 

i : 
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up; the present being, morever, the first and only occasion 
vhich he is introduced by Livy.(*) He is likewise repre- 
ed as giving offence, by suggesting the creation of tribunes, 
‘a secession, to his fellow-soldiers, which is more consistent 
ithe preceding circumstances than the account of Dionysius ; 
as the armies had been defeated because the soldiers would 
fight, the blame could not with plausibility be thrown on 
generals. In the description of the contrivance by which 
sius is killed, the means by which it is detected, and the evil 
ression produced on the army, Livy agrees with Dionysius.(!!") 
§ 51 The outrage which rouses the indignation of the camp 
Igidus, is the attempt of Appius upon the chastity of Virginia, 
her tragic death by her father’s hand. Of this event, we have 
ous narratives from both our historians, which agree with each 
r in their general tenor and in many minute details; in some 
erial circumstances they differ. It will be sufficient for our 
Ὶ at purpose to recite the leading facts of this celebrated story. 
4. Virginius,() a plebeian, now serving as a centurion in 
camp at Algidus, had a beautiful daughter, fifteen years of 
; her mother, Numitoria, was dead, and she was in the 
t of attending a school in the forum, under the care of a 
ile attendant. Here Appius, the decemvir, had seen her; 
being struck with her beauty, resolved to gain possession of 
erson. This object he sets about accomplishing in the fol- 


vs 


hg indirect and public manner. He employs M. Claudius, 


of his clients, to claim her, by legal process, as his slave. 
laudius lays his hands upon her, and cites her before the 


See above, p. 185—191. 


19) Livy, iii. 48. A brief account of the murder of Siccius, agreeing 
both historians, is given in Zon. vii. 18. A fragment of Dio Cassius, 
shed by Mai, refers to this portion of the decemviral history. It 
‘that both the camps and the city were disturbed; that the soldiers, 
us that the affairs of their rulers should fail, courted defeat; while 
lers not only rejoiced in the deaths of their own men, but secretly de- 
ed the most active leaders of the people, and that a formidable division 
eated, xxiii. 3, ed. Bekker. 

(120) Cic. Rep. ii. 37, gives him the prenomen Decimus : but apparently 
manerror of memory. In our copies of Livy, moreover, he is first 
led Lucius, and afterwards Aulus. Malan n. 140. 
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tribunal of Appius. Here he states that the girl we Β 
daughter of one of his slave-women, that she had been ¢ 
from his house, and that the wife of Virginius had passed 
the supposititious child as her own. This statement he offe 
substantiate by proof. The friends of Virginia represent 
hardship of deciding the question without notice, and | ἢ 
father’s absence :(") and insist that she ought to remain in 
possession of her family until the question can be fully hé 
Appius, impatient to gratify his lust, decides, against a 8 
the twelve tables, that the plaintiff, claiming a free pers 
his slave, is entitled to immediate possession, and that Virg 
is to remain in the custody of M. Claudius until the d ) 
the trial. Icilius, however, to whom Virginia had bee 
trothed, makes a vehement remonstrance against this iniq ἢ Ὶ 
decree :('*") the people are roused by his appeal; and an attem: 
to beat off the lictors, and to rescue her from the hand 

M. Claudius, is threatened, when Appius judges it prudent 
yield. He advises M. Claudius to forego his extreme righi ; 

to waive the possession of the girl for the present: he 
appoints the further hearing of the cause to take place on 
morrow. This interference of Icilius is supported by N ι 
torius, the maternal uncle of Virginia.(!**) _ Security is give 


ΓῚ 


5. 

(121) Livy and Dionysius differ at this point. Livy says that Vir 
is defended, before the utterance of the decree, by certain unnam 
‘advocates τ᾿ and that Numitorius and Icilius did not appear till after 
decree had been made, and the preliminary proceeding was virtually elo: 
iii. 45. According to Dionysius, Numitorius and Icilius are present 
the beginning of the proceeding ; they hear the statement of M. Claud 
and Numitorius answers it. xi. 28-30. : 

(122) There is a close agreement, as far as the sentiments are con 
between the spirited and rhetorical speech of Icilius in Livy, c. 45, *. ὶ 
hine tibi summovendus sum, Appi,’ and the speech in jonysiv i, ©. 
οὐκ ἐμοῦ ye ζῶντος. ~ 


ΤῊ 

(123) This is the statement of Dionysius ; and the text of Livy ἢ 7 
altered into conformity with it. But all the MSS. have Aus, not A 
culus in Livy, iii. 45,57. From this it would seem as if Livy cor 
Numitorius as the father, not the brother, of the wife of Virginiu 
in ὁ. 54, the manuscripts have ‘ P. Numitorium, avunculumVirginii, 
the last word has been altered into ‘ Virginie.’ If Numitorius had be 

maternal grandfather of Virginia, he would have been the father-in 


not the uncle, of Virginius, me 


4a 


͵ 
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6 friends of Virginia, and by the bystanders, for her appear- 
ce on the following day.(!*) 
The brother of Icilius, and the son of Numitorius,(!*°) lose 
) time in riding to the camp at Algidus, and in informing 
irginius of the proceedings of Appius. Having been despatched 
hile the discussion was proceeding, they anticipate the letter of 
ppius, instructing Antonius the decemvir to detain Virginius 
the camp. Virginius is on his way to Rome before the letter 
-delivered,('**) and he appears the next morning with his 
wighter before the tribunal of Appius. 
The accounts given by our historians of the proceedings on 
s important occasion, differ from one another. According to 
vy, there is no further argument, or examination of witnesses ; 
it after a few words from M. Claudius, complaining that judg- 
nt had not been given on the preceding day, Appius, without 
niting for any statement, either from the plaintiff or the de- 
\dant, decides that Virginia is the slave of M. Claudius, Livy 
mtions only the effect of the decision, adding, that various 
rts of the reasons for it had been given by ancient autho- 
ie s, but that all of them seemed to him deficient in pro- 
bi ty.(’°7) According to Dionysius, there was a regular trial 


(124) Livy, iii. 44-6: Dion. Hal. xi. 28-32. 
(125) Livy, iii. 46, and Dion. Hal. xi. 38, agree as to these two mes- 
rers % 


__ (126) The two historians differ here as to time. - Livy, c. 46. says 
that Virginius left the camp at the first watch of the night (about 6 p.m.) ; 
Whereas the letter of Appius was not delivered till the next morning. 
‘Dionysius says that the letter of Appius was delivered at the first watch, 
bu that Virginius was already gone, ὁ. 33. When the statements are so 
detailed as these, it is worth while to note minute discrepancies. As to the 
vigilia, see Becker, iii. 2, p. 324. 
(127) Quem decreto sermonem pretenderit, forsan aliquem verum 
auctores antiqui tradiderint. Quia nusquam ullum in tanta feeditate 
- deereti verisimilem invenio; id, quod constat, nudum videtur proponen- 
, deeresse vindicias secundum libertatem, iii. 47. Under the later 
an jurisprudence, the vindicie of the pretor was a judgment affect- 
; only the mesne possession, or use, or profits, of the thing in litigation ; 
he Ownership or dominion being somerved for the subsequent decision of a 
‘Judex assigned by the pretor. See Facciolati in v. where the technical 
heaning of the word is clearly explained. Niebuhr construes Livy’s words 
πὶ their strict sense ; and supposes Appius to decree to M. Claudius only 
Ϊ he intermediate possession of the girl, until a judge should determine the 
Question of ownership. Hist. vol. i. p. 350-1. The same view had been 
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of the question. M. Claudius repeated what he had state ᾿ 
the previous day; after which, the defence of Virginia was ἢ | 
heard, and was supported by many witnesses, who depo sed 
the pregnancy of Numitoria, and her delivery of the ek 
Appius then pronounced his judgment, which he founded on 
alleged personal knowledge. He said that he had been 
pointed by the father, guardian to M. Claudius: that while 
was acting as guardian he received information that the chi 
of his ward’s slave-woman had been stolen, and been treated 
Numitoria as her own; that he had taken no steps at the tit 
for recovering the child, but had left it to M. Claudius, whe: 1] 
came of age, either to claim it, or to compromise his right 1 


! 


taken by Bauer ad ]., and is approved by Ruperti. It is not easy to δ66ε 

to this explanation. Livy appears rather to use the term vindici@ in a loos 
and popular sense, as expressing a decision of the entire right. It see 
very improbable that Appius should, in such a case, contemplate any ulte 
proceeding, similar to the final decision of a judex, after the intermedi 
decree of the pretor. Such an interpretation is indeed negatived by ἢ 
subsequent words of Appius, who, when Virginius threatens armed resi 
ance, thus addresses the lictor, ‘I, lictor, submove turbam, et da vi: 
domino ad prehendendum mancipium,’ Here he treats M. Claudius 
the dominus, and Virginia as his mancipium ; which would not have be 
the case if the judgment had merely affected the mesne possession. Af 
the fall of the decemvirs, when Appius is accused by Virginius, the lat 
thus describes his offence: ‘Carnificibus, non lictoribus, stipatus, jam 
rapinis et ceedibus animo ad libidinem verso, virginem ingenuam in σου 
populi Romani, velut bello captam, ab complexu patris abreptam, ministr 
cubiculi sui clienti dono dederit,’ c.57. Although the words of this rhetor 
cal passage must not be construed strictly, they imply an absolute, not 8 
intermediate, decree. The word vindicie seems to be used Ὁ iv’ 
(nefande vindicie, ὁ. 57, injuste vindicie, c. 58) in the general sense Οἱ § 
decree. Dionysius distinctly makes the judgment of Appius decide #1 
question of ownership: κρίνω εἶναι τοῦτον τῆς παιδίσκης κύριον, xi. 36. & 
Diod. xii. 24, τοῦ δὲ διακούσαντος τῆς κατηγορίας, καὶ τὴν κόρην ἐγχειρίσαντο 
ἐπιλαβόμενος ὁ συκοφάντης ἀπήγαγεν ὡς ἰδίαν δούλην. Zonaras, Vil. 18, use 
the word dovAaywyeiv, which dentes property, as well as possession. Tl 
language of Victor, likewise implies that Virginia is made a slave by 1 
decree: ‘ Pater, re cognita, quum ipso die judicii supervenisset, et filic 
jam addictam videret, ultimo ejus alloquio impetrato,’ &e. De Vir. Ill. 2 
Niebuhr remarks that Livy ‘takes a very clear view of the whole cas 
upon the supposition that he represents the decree of Appius as limit 
to the possession of Virginia ; but the view of the case taken by Di or 
sius, who expressly states that the ownership was adjudged to M. Clat di 
is at least equally clear, ib. vol. ii. n. 778. The remark in n. 772, that 

cording to Livy, Appius ‘ pronounced nothing’ in the first decree a 


7% 
q 


correct. The remonstrance of Icilius shows that what he pronounced 
most important; and he is forced, by the fear of popular resen 
recede from his judgment. Dr, Arnold follows N ich , vol. 1. p. 806 
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oney; but that as the right was now put in suit, he had no 
yption, knowing the true state of the facts, but to declare the 
intiff to be the owner of the girl.(!*8) 

When the: decree has been, pronounced, and M. Claudius is 
out to carry Virginia away as his lawful slave, Virginius, accord- 
to Livy, obtains permission of Appius to question the female 
vant of Virginia in her presence; as to the alleged pater- 
λ , in order that he may satisfy his doubts. He leads the 
) aside close to. some shops (the place of which was known 
Livy’s time),(**) and seizing a knife from a butcher, he ex- 
laims to his. daughter, ‘In this way alone can I assert your 
edom.’ He then stabbed her in the heart, and cried out 
Appius that he devoted him and his head to the infernal 
ls by the blood which was shed.(%°) Dionysius says that, 
| Dy permitted to embrace his. daughter, and speak to her 
alor Θ he led her near a butcher’s shop, where he seized a knife 
a the table, and pierced her through the heart, saying, ‘I 
id you, my child, free and pure to. your ancestors under the 
ih, before the tyrant could deprive: you of your liberty and 
r chastity.’ (1°); ἢ 

ὃ 52 At the sight of this. terrible deed, Appius orders Vir- 
ius to be seized; but he makes his way through the people, 
h the bloody knife in his hand, calling them to liberty. He 
Is accompanied from the gate of the city by a body of about 
00 persons,(*) and bends his course to the camp. Here 
h > shows himself to his fellow-soldiers, and describes to them 
the judgment of Appius, and its consequences; holding up the 
nstrument with which the sacrifice of his daughter had been 
omplished, and pointing to her blood with which he was still 


ΠΟΘ τὸ 


128) Dion. Hal. xi. 33-7. 

129) Seducit filiam ac nutricem prope Cloacine ad tabernas, quibus 
mune Novis est nomen; Livy, iii. 48. Concerning the situation of the 
temple of Cloacina, see Becker, vol. i. p. 320. Nutrix, like τροφὸς, was the 
Temale slave, who had the care of an unmarried woman. 

(130) Livy, iii. 48. (131) Dion. Hal. xi. 37. 

᾿ς (132) This number is mentioned both by Dionysius, ὁ. 37, and Livy, 
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besmeared. The army are moved by the appeal; and, in sp 
of their five decemviral generals, they tear up the stan dare 
march into Rome, and occupy the Aventine, which was now t 
plebeian hill. In the meantime, Icilius and Numitorius rai 
the people in the city. They are soon joined by Horatius ar 
Valerius. Appius at first endeavours to put down the ins Τ ; 
tion by force, but the lictors are repulsed by the enemies of t 
decemvirs : he then attempts to address a meeting of the peop 
but they refuse to hear him: he is glad to escape from th 
popular indignation, and to hide himself in a house near t 
forum.(38) In this perilous state of things, his colleague, Oppi 
convenes the Senate: the Senate, desirous of quiet, send a dep 
tation of their younger members to the camp near Algidus.7™ 
A second meeting is held after the army has removed to the 
Aventine, and three men of consular rank, Sp. Tarpeius, C. J alii 
and P. Sulpicius,(**) are despatched on a mission to the army, 
inquire their reasons for their sudden appearance in the οἷ : 
The army give no other answer to this message than that th 
will negotiate with Valerius and Horatius. Having, how avi 
deposed their five decemviral generals, they elect ten mi it 


a 


ta i 


(133) Dionysius says that Appius, believing the people to be 8 
favourable to him, convened a popular assembly at the temple of Vulea 
(see Becker, vol. i. p. 287): and that he tried to persuade them to conse 
to the execution of the insurgents, by throwing them down the Tarpei:z 
rock: but that Valerius, with the dead body of Virginia, held a meetin 
in another pert of the forum, and drew off the audience of Appius; § 
that he was left alone, and glad to depart; xi. 39. Livy describes Appiu 
as convening an assembly, which Horatius and Valerius also attend; an 
he says that the people gave a hearing to the two latter, but refused 
listen to the decemvir ; iii. 49. ἕξ A 

(134) The deputation to the camp at Algidus is mentioned by Liv; 
ec. 50. Dionysius represents Oppius as not convening the Senate un 
after both the armies have removed to the Aventine ; c. 44. His deseripti 
of the position and course of Appius agrees closely with that of Li 
The account of the deliberation of the Senate in Dionysius is unluck 
imperfect. Biorne) ἘΝ ἡ 

(135) ‘The same three names are also given by Asconius ad Orat, — 
Corn. p. 77. Sp. Tarpeius was consul in the year 454 8.c.; C. Julius 
489 and 482 B.c. ; and was also one of the first decemvirs in 451 B.c. ἢ 
Sulpicius was consul in 461 8.c., and decemvir in 451 B.c. He was also 
of the commissioners sent to Greece. There is a confusion in his 
nomen between Publius and Servius in Livy : see above, p. 195, n. 84 


* 
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tribunes, as their representatives.(*) The other army, encamped 
t Fidenz, had been ready for revolt since the murder of Siccius, 
nd are easily persuaded by Icilius and Numitorius to join the 
egions on the Aventine. They march into the city through the 
olline gate. They likewise appoint ten military tribunes as their 
eaders ; and the twenty united select two out of their number, 
L. Oppius and Sex. Manilius, to hold the chief command.(*7) 
_ The remaining events of the year, including the final over- 
hrow of the decemvirs, and the restoration of the legal govern- 
ent, are preserved only in Livy. According to his account, 
16 Senate hold frequent meetings, and occupy the position of 
aediators between the army and the decemvirs, but take no 
ecided step suited to the emergency. They are willing to send 
alerius and Horatius to negotiate with the plebeians encamped 
a the Aventine; but Valerius and Horatius refuse to undertake 
16 mission, until the decemvirs have formally abdicated their 
surped authority. The decemvirs, however, refuse to lay down 
r office until the laws, which they were appointed to prepare, 
Taye been enacted. As neither party is willing to give way, 
d the Senate exercises no paramount influence for ejecting 
we decemvirs from their illegal power, the plebs, advised by 
4 
(136) Dion. Hal. xi. 38-43; Livy, iii. 49-51. 
4 137) Dion. Hal. xi. 44; Livy, iii. 51. The accounts of the choice of 
6 ten tribunes by each army, and the subsequent election of Oppius and 
lanilius, are given by both historians. The narrative of Dionysius is 
brou ght down to the junction of the two armies on the Aventine, and the 
“meeting of the Senate: but its deliberation is imperfect. His account of 
the overthrow of the decemviral government, and of the laws of the 
twelve tables, which followed in the hiatus in c¢. 44, is unhappily lost. 
The latter part of his eleventh book is in an incomplete state : about twenty 
chapters of it seem to be wanting. That part of the text of Dionysius 
hich corresponds to the latter part of ο. 51 and to c. 52-4, of the 
ird book of Livy, has perished. Livy and Dionysius (ubi sup.) both 
scribe the army from the camp near Fidene joining the other army on 
 Aventine, before they secede as one body to the Mons Sacer. Zonaras, 
"Vii. 18, agrees with them. He says that the army against the Aiquians 
rched into the town (ἐπὶ τὴν πόλιν) after the death of Virginia, and was 
ined there by the other army ; that they here elected twenty leaders, and 
that the rest of the people in the city took part with them. Niebuhr arbi- 
trarily rejects this account, and assumes that the army from Fidene did 
not enter the city, but joined the other army at the Mons Sacer, n. 781. 


᾿ς This hypothesis alters the character of the events, and prevents the secession 
_ from being the combined act of the entire plebeian body. 
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M. Duilius, who had formerly been one of their trib 
abandon the Aventine, and taking their course through ¢ 
city and by the Nomentane road, (88) secede to the Mons § 

This decided step, which depopulates the city, compels 
decemvirs to submit to the mercy of the Senate. ‘They ent 
however, that their lives may be spared. Horatius and Val 
now fulfil their mission. The demands of the plebs, for a re 
ration of the tribunate, and of the appeal from the acts of 
magistrates, are readily conceded; but the proposal that 
decemvirs should be given up, in order that they may 
burnt to death, is resisted by the envoys, and abandoned b y 
plebeians.('**) Thereupon the Senate pass a decree, req ‘it 
the decemvirs to resign their functions; declaring that 
Pontifex Maximus shall hold the comitia for electing t bu 
of the plebs; and granting an amnesty for the secession, 
decemvirs now formally abdicate their office, in a pu olic 
sembly; and as soon as this fact is announced by the envoy 
the seceders, they return in military array to the Aventine. * 
first act was to hold comitia, under the authority of the Po: 


Maximus (there being no other legal magistrate), and to apy 
᾿ Des 


(138) In order to reach the Via Nomentana, the plebeians must! 
marched from the Aventine hill through the Colline gate. Suetoi 
Tib. 2, says that Appius the decemvir, by his attempt on Virginia, ca 
the plebs again to secede from the patricians. -- 

(139) Dionysius, xi. 49, represents C. Claudius as subsequently : 
plaining that the execution of some of the decemvirs, and the punishmen 
of all, was contrary to the solemn treaty of indemnity and amnesty fo 
previous acts, made between the patricians and plebeians. His accouw 
of the terms of agreement is lost. Livy states very distinctly th 
seceders stipulated for indemnity, and obtained it. In ο. 53, he says 
one of their demands was: ‘Ne cui fraudi esset, concisse milite 
plebem ad repetendam per secessionem libertatem.’ The envoys acct 
this demand, and the Senate thereupon decrees, ‘ne cui fraudi es 
secessio militum plebisque ;’ c. 54. Afterwards, on the rogation of Ieili 
a plebiscitum is made, ‘ne cui fraudi esset secessio ab decemviris facta. 
Zonaras, vii. 18, gives a similar account: κάκ τούτου συναλλαγῆς γενομ 
τοῖς piv θορυβήσασιν ἄδεια τῶν πραχθέντων ἐδόθη καὶ ἡ δεκαρχία Kare 
But nothing is said by either writer of an indemnity being granted 
decemvirs, beyond the refusal of the envoys to agree to the pre 
surrender of the decemvirs to the plebeians, in order that they 
be burnt to death. _ Livy certainly represents the decemvirs as reques 
the patricians to stipulate that their lives should be saved. The ns ra 


is too imperfect to decide what + been πὶ 
ao behalf o the Weenie: erms were supposed to have ἜΝ 
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ten tribunes of the plebs; the three first of whom were Vir- 
nius, Icilius, and Numitorius.() When the death of Lucretia 
sd to the overthrow of the royalty, her husband Collatinus was 
ppointed one of the first consuls ;—so when the outrage to 
irginia produced the fall of the decemvirate, her father, her 
jtended husband, and her uncle, are immediately appointed 
ibunes. ᾿ 
ἃ 53 When the tribunes had entered on their office, a 
eeting of the plebs was held in the Prata Flaminia,() and 
screes were passed, giving an indemnity to the seceders, and 
recting the appointment of consuls, subject to the usual 
peal. The comitia centuriata were then held by an interrex, 
f which Valerius and Horatius were elected consuls. The new 
‘consuls, true to their popular principles, proposed and carried 
Some important laws. It being doubtful whether plebiscita, or 
ecrees of the plebs in comitia tributa, were binding upon the 
iiricians, the consuls carried a law, in comitia centuriata, 
moving the doubt, and declaring that the acts of the plebs 
‘comitia tributa were binding upon the entire community.(™) 
“Tt has been already explained (says Dionysius), that in the 
mitia tributa the plebeians and the poor prevailed over the 
atricians ; but-in the comitia centuriata, the patricians, though 
uch inferior in number, prevailed over the plebeians.’ Other 
Ws were also passed, prohibiting the creation of magistrates 
1 ithout appeal, and providing for the sanctity and perpetual 
‘renewal of the tribunes.('*) Notice of trial, for his enormities 


Ὁ 
{ 


(140) Livy, iii. 51-4. In c. 54, the envoys say to the plebs: ‘In 

Aventinum ite, unde profecti estis. Ibi felici loco, ubi prima initia in- 

thoastis libertatis vestre, tribunos plebi creabitis.’ It is difficult to 
reeive what Livy means by describing the Aventine as the cradle of the 

rty of the plebeians. It seems as if he assumes the First Secession to 

have been to the Aventine, and not to the Mons Sacer. See above, p. 75. 

In Livy, c. 54, the MSS. give to Virginius the prenomen of Aulus ; whereas 

_Hivy, with Dionysius, tts the father of Virginia, Lucius. Livy, however, 

ow, c. 58, expressly identifies the tribune with the father of Virginia, 
that either he or his copyists must be in error. 

fam} 41) See Becker, vol. i. p. 598, and compare Livy, iii. 63. 

(142) This law is thus expressed by Livy: ‘Ut, quod tributim plebes 

LSS18 oo Seam teneret ;’ iii. 55. 

(143) Dion. Hal. xi. 45; Livy, iii. 54-5. 
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as decemvir, was then given to Appius by Virginius; but tho 
C. Claudius, his uncle, returned from Regillum to intercede 
him, the tribune insisted on pressing the charge; and, befo 
the day of trial, he either killed himself in prison, or was I 
to death in it by order of the tribunes.('*) Appius, accordi 
to Livy, killed himself in prison before trial; according to Dic 
sius, he was condemned by all the tribes, and was executed 
prison the same day. The other eight decemvirs were banishe 
and their property forfeited.(1) M. Claudius, the plaintiff 1 
the mock action against Virginia, was sentenced to banishmer 
‘Thus (Livy remarks) the manes of Virginia, happier in dea 
than in life, having passed through so many houses in order ἢ 
wreak their revenge, at last found rest from the want of any othe 
- guilty person to punish.’(#°) Lastly, it should be added tha 
according to Livy, the consuls, before they took the field, causes 
the twelve tables of the decemviral laws to be engraven Οἱ 
brass, and exposed in public. Some, however, stated that thi 
act was performed by the ediles, under the direction of the 
tribunes.('47) ail 

§ 54 It now remains for us to consider, upon a review 0 
the received accounts of the decemviral period, how far che 


(144) Livy says only that he died by his own hand; Dionysius that] 
was generally believed to have been put to death in prison by order of t 
tribunes, but that they gave out that he had hanged himself. The word 
of Dionysius are, ὡς ἡ τῶν πολλῶν ὑπόληψις ἦν. Dr. Arnold remarks: *H 
must have copied this from some annalist, although the oldest annalis 
could know as little as Dionysius of the public opinion of the times of th 
decemvirs ;’ vol. i. p. 323. Zonaras, vii. 18, says that both Appius an 
Oppius were cast into prison by the tribunes, but that they both kille 
themselves before the day of trial. Livy, vi. 20, mentions its having bee’ 
remarked,as a contrast with the conduct of the Manlian house, in the case ¢ 
Manlius in 384. B.c., that when Appius Claudius was imprisoned, C.Claudix 
his enemy, and all the Claudian house, put on mourning. This cireun 
stance might have been remembered after an interval of sixty-five years. 

(145) One of these was Q. Fabius Vibulanus, the single Fabius w 
was saved from the destruction at the Cremera. We hear nothing me 
of him after the decemvirate: but M. Fabius Vibulanus, who was cons 
mm 442 8.0. (Livy, iv. 11) and was Pontifex Maximus in 390 8.0. (Liv 
vy. 41), appears to be his son. | " 

(146) Livy, iii. 56-8; Dion. Hal. xi. 46. ΓῊ 

(147) Livy, iii, 57. The same consuls had made a regulation that 
senatus consulta, which had hitherto been suppressed or altered ad libit 


by the consuls, should be deli d to t lebei ile d kept 
them in the temple of Ceres sib. ὁ) 5B. the Sheen ee | 
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1 the conditions of historical credibility. With regard to 
external attestation, little need be added to the remarks 
sh have already been made concerning the original registra- 
of the events assigned to this portion of the Roman 
. The decemvirate stands just half-way between the ex- 
jon of the kings and the burning of the city by the Gauls. 
s divided from each of these events oy an interval of sixty 
rs.(‘*) It is therefore considerably nearer the time of con- 
yorary history, than the occurrences in the first years of the 
ublic. On the other hand, it is more than half a century 
re the time when Livy tells us that the few and meagre 
rds of the former history perished for the most part in the 
es.() When, therefore, Cicero speaks of the story of Vir- 
,as having been rendered famous by many writers anterior 
ur extant historians ;(“°) when Livy alludes to the historical 
unts of the debate in the Senate which was convened by the 
id decemvirs upon the alarm of invasion ;(!*!) and when he 
ks of the ‘ancient authorities’ for the reasons assigned by 
ius for decreeing against the liberty of Virginia,(*?) we 
t suppose that they allude to writers not earlier than Fabius 
r who composed their histories more than 200 years after 
occurrences described. When the probable absence of all 
iled official registration during this time, and the late period 
hich its history was reduced into writing, are considered, the 
itenese of the narrative will, as we shall see presently, appear 
more remarkable. 

τ passing to an examination of the internal character of the 
unt account of the decemvirate, we may begin by remarking 


8) Cicero speaks of the act of Virginius having taken place ‘sexa- 
Ὁ anno post libertatem receptam ;’ De Fin. ii. 20. 

49) vi. 1. 

50) Nota scilicet illa res, et celebrata monwmentis plurimis litterarum, 
Decimus quidam Virginius virginem filiam, propter unius ex illis 
aviris intemperiem, in foro sui manu interemisset, &c. ; Rep. i. 37. 
51) Sed magis obedienter ventum in curiam est, quam obnoxie dictas 
atias accepimus. L. Valerium Potitum, proditum memorie est, post 
elationem Ap. Claudii, priusquam, &ec. Livy, iii. 39. 

_ (152) See above, p. 209, n. 127. 
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that it is entirely free from all improbabilities of a superna : 
description. There is nothing about visible appearances of 
gods, or voices issuing from statues ; there is not even an or 
a prodigy, a Sibylline prediction, or anything resembling a 
gious legend, in the whole story. Though some of the ineid 
are highly dramatic and poetical, they all turn upon mé 
human motives and agents. In estimating the probability 
the narration, we must look mainly to the coherence and mu 
connexion of the events, and consider how far an intelli fey 
sequence of occurrences is presented to us. We must a el 
to determine, whether the conduct attributed to the peopl 
large, and to the most prominent actors among them, is ¢ 
-sistent with the situations in which they are respectively place 
according to the preceding course of the narrative. : 
The proposal which led to the decemviral legislation, is d 
scribed by Dionysius as originating with the tribune Terentil : 
and as intended to establish an equality of rights between pa 
cians and plebeians. He represents it as promoted by the plebeie 
party, and as pertinaciously resisted by the patricians, who, 
their opposition, delay its final adoption for ten years, ἘΝ 
after the envoys have returned from abroad, with the copie: 
the Greek laws, he describes the consuls as resorting to ¢ 
trivances for evading the question of the new code ;( 58) and 1 
Senate as only induced, by the unexpected desertion of A opi 
to consent to the appointment of lawgivers. He appears to 60: 
ceive the popular character of this measure as dependent 
two circumstances :—]. The equalization of the rights of t] 
patricians and plebeians;(!**) 2. The substitution of written an 


( 153) He speaks of these consuls, Menenius and Sestius, as reluc 
καταλῦσαι τὴν ἀριστοκρατίαν during their term of office, x. 54. Dionys 
calls the constitutional government of Rome at this time an dpioroxpe 
whereas he calls the decemviral government an ὀλιγαρχία. ὰ 

_ (154) Dion. Hal. x. 1, 3,54, above, p. 166. In x. 50, he says ἔπειτα 
τῶν νόμων, od¢ ἐσπούδαζον οἱ δήμάρχοι κοινοὺς ἐπὶ πᾶσι Ῥωμαίοις γραφῆναι, 
εἰς ἅπαντα τὸν eld διαφυλαχθησομένους, διάγνωσιν ἀπέδωκαν τῇ Bo 
On the supposed equality of rights introduced by the decemviral cc 
see Becker, ii. 2, ἢ 132. Dion. Hal. ii. 27, states that the decem 
framed a code, and exhibited it in the forum, in order that the com 


oe of the citizens might not be subject to the arbitrium of the m 
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unwritten customs.(!°) The possession of written laws, and 
adherence to them in practice, instead of decisions according 
th e discretion of the magistrates, were, it may be observed, 
sidered by the Greeks as democratic in their character.('*°) 
ry’s view of the Terentillian law is, as has already been ex- 
ined, different from that of Dionysius. He conceives it as a 
e limited to a circumscription of the powers of the consuls; 
1 he supposes that the project of a code arose at a subsequent 
od, when the Terentillian law was abandoned. Even he, 
Weyer, represents the code as intended to equalize the rights 
the patricians and plebeians.(!*) 

he text of the twelve tables has unfortunately not escaped 
: wreck of ancient literature, and the general description of 
r contents given by Dionysius has likewise perished ; our 
owledge of them is confined to fragments, which occur as 
tations in ancient writers ; 58) but we know enough con- 
ming them to authorize us in saying, that they had not the 


55) This antithesis is expressed by Dionysius in describing a debate 
he Senate upon the question, after the return of the envoys; ἐλέχθησαν 
οὖν καὶ τότε πολλοὶ ὑπ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων λόγοι, THY TE παραινούντων κατὰ 
we πολιτεύεσθαι, καὶ τῶν ἀξιούντων τοὺς πατρῴους φυλάττειν ἐθισμούς, 
5. In x. 57, he describes the decemvirs as συγγράψαντες νόμους ἐκ τε 
Ἑλληνικῶν νόμων καὶ τῶν παρὰ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς ἀγράφων ἐθισμῶν. 

156) See Aischin. adv. Ctesiph. ὃ 6, ed. Bekker; Eurip. Suppl. 429- 
- Compare Hermann’s Gr. Ant. ὃ 54, n. 3, who cites a remark from a 
tise A Weisse : ‘Greci leges scriptas semper habuerunt pro palladio 
? in iii. 34, the first decemvirs say of the ten tables, ‘se, quantum 
m hominum ingeniis provideri potuerit, omnibus summis infimisque 
-equasse.’ After the fall of the decemvirs, Appius, when threatened 
1 a prosecution, defends himself by mentioning ‘suum infelix erga 
bem Romanam studium, quod eguandarum legum caussd cum maxima 
msione patrum consulatu abisset ;’ iii. 56. In this passage the allusion 
) the readiness with which Appius, as consul elect, promoted the views 
he plebeians against the patricians: it is leaecinod by Dion. Hal. x. 
, but not by Livy himself. 

[58) See Dirksen, Uebersicht der bisherigen Versuche der Kritik 
Herstellung des Textes der Zw6lf-Tafel-Fragmente. Leipsig, 1824. 
ol. 8vo. Compare Mr. Long’s Art. on the Twelve Tables, in Dr. Smith’s 
fionary of Antiquities: and Zimmern, Geschichte des Rémischen 

a eh 5, vol. i. p. 92-109. Mr. Long remarks that ‘the legislation 
he Twelve Tables has been a fruitful matter of speculation and inquiry 
nodern historians and jurists, who have often handled the subject in 
most uncritical manner, and with utter disregard to the evidence.’ 


4 
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character of a constitutional code; and that they contai 
nothing which placed the plebeians on a footing of polit 
equality with the patricians. The political inequality be Ww 
the two orders remained not less after the decemviral legisla 
than it had been before. All the great constitutional chan 
by which the plebeians achieved this equality, are mention od. 
separate and successive measures, after the fall of the decemy 
There is therefore nothing in the results of the decemviral le 
lation to explain the eagerness of the plebeian body to obte in 
the laws have not the character which we are told that they w 
intended to possess. Nor can this inconsistency be explained 
the supposition that the promoters of the measure were fr 
trated in their policy by the opposition of the patricians. § 
little is this the case, that Appius, who is paramount in the fi 
as well as in the second, board of decemvirs, is represented as | 
partizan of the plebs during the first year.) We are te 7 
moreover, that the ten tables were exposed in public before the 
were enacted ; that they were submitted to general criticism, an 
underwent the closest scrutiny; that they were amended so 
to satisfy public opinion ;(1°) and that they were sanctioned 


q 
- 


(159) Livy says of the first decemvirate: ‘ Regimen totius magistra 
penes Appium erat favore plebis ; adeoque novum sibi ingenium induet 
ut plebicola repente omnisque aura popularis captator evaderet, pro tru 
seevoque insectatore plebis; iii. 33. Dionysius likewise describes the popula 
demeanour of Appius and his colleagues at this time, and he says : μάλιστ 
δ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐπῳνεῖτο ἡ τοῦ δημοτικοῦ πρόνοια, καὶ πρὸς ἅπαν τὸ βίαιον ὑπὲρ τῷ 
ἀσθενεστέρων ἀντίταξις, χ, 37. In xi. 12, Dionysius represents C. Clauc ι 
as reminding Appius of the important services which he had rendered ' 
the people, previously to the recent proceedings, which he uses as an arg 
ment why Appius should not be afraid of voluntarily resigning his pow e 
On the other hand, Appius, the son of the decemvir, is described b: y Liv 
as ‘jam inde ab incunabulis imbutum odio tribunorum plebisque,’ iv. 8 
This seems to imply that the decemvir had been hostile to the plebs befe 
the first decemvirate, and agrees with the former passage of Livy. 

(160) προύθηκαν ἐν δέκα δέλτοις τῷ βουλομένῳ σκοπεῖν, πᾶσαν dexipe 
ἐπανόρθωσιν ἰδιωτῶν, καὶ πρὸς τὴν κοινὴν εὐαρέστησιν ἀπευθύνοντες TA 
id se καὶ μέχρι πολλοῦ διετέλεσαν ἐν κοινῷ μετὰ τῶν ἀρίστων ἀνδρῶν σι 

εὔοντες, καὶ τὴν ἀκριβεστάτην ποιούμενοι τῆς νομοθεσίας ἐξέτασιν, x. 
vy gives a similar account: he says that the decemvirs laid the 
tables before the | ublic, with the remark: ‘ Plus pollere multorum inge 
consiliaque. Versarent in animis secum unamquamque rem, agitar 
deinde sermonibus; atque in medium, quid in quaque re plus mint 
esset, conferrent. Eas leges habiturum populum Romanum, quas consel 
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lemn vote of the people in comitia centuriata. Cicero likewise 
eribes the ten tables of the first decemvirs as having been 
posed with ‘the utmost equity and wisdom.’(!*!) It is true 
t he gives a different character to the two additional tables, 
1 calls them unjust; but these tables are stated to have 
tained a prohibition of marriages between patricians and 
beians; a prohibition which did not exist before, and which, 
teal of putting the plebeians on an equality with the patri- 
s, created a new inequality. (#2) Our accounts therefore lead 
the conclusion, that the ten tables were framed in a manner 
ect ble to the policy and wishes of the plebeians; and yet 
y appear to have contained nothing by which that policy and 
3¢ wishes were carried into effect. The accounts of the pur- 
es and circumstances of the legislation cannot be reconciled 
h its results. (1) 

uy ‘he mission of the three envoys to Athens and other Greek 
ies, to collect laws, is an improbable event. The Romans cannot 
supposed to have known much about the laws of Solon in the 
w 454 B.c.,(!*) and they were still less likely to have heard of 
: reforms of Clisthenes, which Niebuhr supposes to have been 


\ / 


| 


lium non jussisse latas magis, quam tulisse, videri posset.’ He then 
: ‘Quum ad rumores hominum de unoquoque legum capite edito satis 
recte viderentur, centuriatis comitiis decem tabularum leges perlate 
δ ii. 34. 

(161) Qui cum x. tabulas summa legum equitate prudentiaque conscrip- 
ent, in annum posterum decemviros alios subrogaveruut, quorum. non 
iliter fides est nec justitia laudata; De Rep. 11. 36. 

(162) Above, p. 202. 

(163) An entirely different reason for the creation of decemvirs is 
gned by Aurelius Victor: ‘ Populus Romanus, cwm seditiosos magistratus 
*e non posset, decemviros legibus seribendis creavit ;’ De Vir. Ill. 21. 


(164) The legislation of Solon is placed by Mr. Clinton in the year 594 
,in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. According to Ammianus Mar- 
inus, xxii. 16, Solon, sententiis adjutus A2gypti sacerdotum, latis justo 
Jeramine legibus, Romano quoque juri maximum addidit fundamentum. 
Xvi. 5, he speaks of the sumptuary laws oor Nt by Rome from the 
re of Lycurgus, and the axones of Solon. The disposition to derive 
man institutions from a Lacedeemonian source, has been already remarked 
re, vol. i. p.435. Fabulous travels were attributed to many of the early 
sek philosophers, as Thales, Pythagoras, Solon. The supposed legis- 
ve SM of Rieseries to Crete is another fiction of the same sort. Plut, 
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the object of the mission.) If any_foreign lawgiver h | 
attracted their attention, it seems as if Zaleucus, the lawgn 
of the Epizephyrian Locrians in Southern Italy, whose writ 
laws are said to have been the most ancient in the Greek languz 
or even Charondas, the lawgiver of Catana in Sicily, would h 
occurred to them before Solon. The laws of the twelve tab 
had an indigenous character, and did not resemble any of t 
Greek codes :(!°) Cicero considers them as immeasurably 
perior to any of the Greek legislations ;() and in the pe 38a 
of the Republic where he extols the decemviral laws, he mak 
no allusion to the supposed mission to Athens.(') No mei 
tion of these emissaries, as having been seen at Athens or aK 
other Greek town, occurs in any Greek author. They wou 
have arrived at Athens in 453 B.C. during the early campaigns: 
Pericles, twenty-two years before the beginning of the Pelopc 
nesian war, when Socrates was still a boy, and twenty-six ye a 
before the embassy of Gorgias to Athens. k 
There was likewise another story which referred the twel 
tables to a Grecian origin. Hermodorus of Ephesus, while « 
exile from his country, and resident in Italy, was said to h a: 
been the adviser of the decemvirs in the enactment of the 
laws.(/) . Pliny likewise mentions that there had been in tl 
comitium a statue of Hermodorus of Ephesus; whom he d 
scribes as the interpreter of the decemviral laws.) T. 


(165) ‘It is a mistake, but a pardonable one, in our historians to 
of the laws of Solon: these did not contain what the Romans wante 
they took their lesson from the later legislation.’ Niebuhr, Hist. vol. 
p. 306. The ten tribes were instituted by Clisthenes in 510 B.c. 

(166) Dionysius speaks of the laws of the Twelve Tables, as τοσαῦύ 
ἐχόντων διαφορὰν Tapa τὰς Ἑλληνικὰς νομοθεσίας, xi. 44. ἐ 

(167) De Orat. 1. 44. On the other hand, Diodorus says: ἡ δὲ γραφε 
νομοθεσία, βραχέως καὶ ἀπερίττως συγκειμένη, διέμεινε θαυμαζομένη ἜΣ 
καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς καιρῶν, xii. 26. Compare Niebuhr, Lect. vol. i. p. 194. 

(168) See Mai’s note on Cic. Rep. ii. 36. 

(169) Quarum ferendarum auctorem fuisse decemviris Hermodo 
quendam Ephesium exsulantem in Τί] quidam retulerunt ; Pompor 
ap. Dig. i. 2,2, § 4. Strabo represents him as having actually legis 
for me aie δοκεῖ δ᾽ οὗτος ὁ ἀνὴρ νόμους τινὰς Ῥωμαίοις ovyyod 
Xiv. i, 4), 

(170) Fuit οὐ (statua) Hermodori Ephesii in comitio, legum qua 
cemviri scribebant interpretis, publice dicata; Plin. N. H. xxxiy 
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tence of a statue of Hermodorus in the comitium does not 
ye that he had any connexion with the twelve tables, and as 
Hermodorus is stated to have been the companion of Hera- 
is, when he was banished from Ephesus,(!7) it is material to 
arve that the date given to Heraclitus by the Greek writers 
aarcely reconcilable with the supposition that his companion 
‘the adviser of the decemvirs.(‘7”) 

The whole history of the decemvirate revolves round the 
son of Appius: he is described as joining the plebeians, and, 
his defection from the patrician cause, inducing the Senate to 
ent to the appointment of lawgivers with absolute powers :([75) 
is leader of the first, not less than of the second, de- 
virs ;(17*) he is the cause of their creation, the guide of their 
y, and the author of their downfall. It is therefore material 


juhr remarks on this passage: ‘ It looks as if Pliny, in his hurry, had 
ἃ at the moment that Hermodorus, to do honour to Rome, had trans- 
her laws into Greek: his author however must have meant that he 
ted Greek Jaws for the use of the decemvirs;’ vol. ii. n. 707. The 
ing of Pliny is manifest, and we are not entitled to assume that he 
iderstood his authority, in order to make his story harmonize with that 
mponius. It is quite possible that he followed a different account. 
71) See Cic. Tusc. v. 36; Strabo, xiv. 1. ὃ 25; Diog. Laert. ix. 2; 
nius ap. Stob. Flor. xl. 9. | 

72) Heraclitus is stated to have flourished in the 69th Olympiad, 
on ad ann. 503: As the banishment of Hermodorus is mentioned in 
ory of Heraclitus, his exile in Italy, stated by Pomponius, is apparently 
led to be its result. Niebuhr remarks that if Cicero knew the story 
ermodorus, he could not have believed it; as in that case he would 
mentioned it in the preface of the Tusculan Questions. Cicero (he 
nowhere gives the least hint that there was any Greek element in 
welve tables ; vol. ii. n. 707. Niebuhr however says of Hermodorus : 
tradition that he assisted the decemvirs in framing their laws seems 
founded; if however he had any share in the twelve tables, it can 
have related to the constitution ;’ ib. p. 309. No part of the twelve 
s however seems to have related to the constitution. Compare Nie- 
, Lect. vol. i. p. 195. A (spurious) epistle from Heraclitus to Her- 
us, respecting the banishment of the latter from Ephesus, is printed 
napius, ed. Boissonade, vol. i. p. 424. 

Dion. Hal. x. 54-5; Livy, iii. 56. See above, p. 196. 


74) Appius Claudius, unus ex decemviris, cujus maximum consilium 
odecim tabulis scribendis fuit; Pomponius ap. Dig. i.2, 2, § 36. The 
et of Appius is thus sketched by P. Sempronius, the tribune, in 
σι: * Decemvir in annum creatus, altero anno se ipse creavit; tertio, nec 
, nec ab ullo creatus, privatus fasces et imperium obtinuit: nec ante 
nuando abstitit magistratu, quam obruerent eum male parta, male 
male retenta imperia ;’ Livy, ix. 34. 


es 
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to examine how far his person and conduct are represented 
in a clear and consistent light. ‘” 

Appius Claudius, the decemvir, is, according to Diony 
and Livy, the son of the Appius Claudius who killed himse: 
died) in prison in the year 470 B.c., and the grandson of the” 


pius Claudius who, in one of the first years of the eput 
migrated to Rome with a large body of followers from Reg: 
in the Sabine country.(”°) This account would suppose hin 
be in the prime of life at the time of the decemvirate, and a : 
with the circumstances of the narrative. In an extant fragm 
of the Capitoline Fasti, however, his consulship in thé j 
451 B.c.—the consulship which he abdicated in order to bece 
a decemvir—is recorded as his second consulship. | According 
our historians, this was his first consulship ; and therefore ὦ 
Capitoline Fasti appear to identify him with the consul of | 
year 47] B.C.,(17°) whom the other accounts consider as his. αὐ 
Niebuhr seems to prefer the statement of the Fasti;(!77) and 
is certainly remarkable that a father and son should both 1 
died in prison by their own hand ; it is likewise true that 
character which Livy gives to the decemvir, of having b δι 
fierce opponent of the plebs, agrees better with the son t 
with the grandson of the first Appius ;(%) for according to bo 
our historians the decemvir is never heard of, as a public me 
until the year of the first decemvirate.(*) On the other haa 
both Livy and Dionysius represent CO. Claudius, who 4 as 
younger son of the first Appius, as the uncle of the dece: mn 
and as his senior in age ;(!®°) and the energy of Appius pe: 


ae 
(175) Above, p. 156. a 
(176) The Fasti_ designate him as ‘ Ap. Claudius, Ap. F. M. N. © 
sin{us] Regillfensis] Sabinus II.’ The designation of Appii filius, M 
nepos, appears likewise intended for the son of the first Appius. 
179) Hist. vol. ii. τι. 754. See above, p. 156, n. 203. "5 oe 
(178) Livy, iii. 33. ΕΥ̓ εἰ 
(179) Dionysius indeed represents C. Claudius as reminding Af 
the many important services which he had rendered to the people, 
ὀλιγαρχίας, x1. 12, What these services were which he rendered t¢ 
people before the decemvirate, does not appear. ay 
(180) Livy, iii. 35 and 40, expressly calls C. Claudius the 
(putruus) of the decemvir. Inc, 58 he speaks of C. Clavdius as com 


‘ 
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5 decemvirate, as well as the story of Virginia, agree better 
Ἢ a man in the prime of life than with a man advanced in 
The discrepancy of statement, however, is remarkable, 
nsidering that the fragment of the Fasti is preserved on stone. 
The conduct of Appius is not much more intelligibly related 
us than his birth. The hereditary politics of his family are of 
e extreme patrician cast, his disposition moreover is supposed 
‘be haughty and daring; yet when he has been elected consul, 
_suddenly deserts his party, and by supporting the plebeians, 


a 


ercede for his nephew’s life. C. Claudius, qui, perosus decemvirorum 
lera, et ante omnes fratris Χ 7} superbie infestus. He is described on 
3 same Occasion as ‘magno jam natu.’ Dionysius also, in several places, 
essly calls C. Claudius the uncle of the decemvir (xi. 7, 15, 49; and in 
9, θεῖος πρὸς πατρὸς); he designates the decemvir’s father as the brother 
C. Claudius, ib. c. 14; and he describes C. Claudius as complaining in 
Senate, that notwithstanding his relationship, he had been driven 
ay from the decemvir’s house more than once by his sons, when he 
Claudius) came to give him advice. He represents C. Claudius as one 
the aged members of the Senate, ib. c. 7, 15, and makes him address 
» decemyir as”Amme τέκνον, ὁ. 13. The same C. Claudius who was 
asul in 460 3.c., is called ‘ Appii filius” by Livy, iii. 15. Niebuhr also 
8, in confirmation of the Fasti, the statement in Livy, iv. 48, that the 
ius Claudius there mentioned was the nepos decemviri, and the first 
ypius his proavus. He says that this statement was preserved from 
d annals.’ But it seems probable that it ought not to be con- 
ied in a manner inconsistent with the other accounts of this lineage in 
vy. Livy calls Appius Claudius Crassus, who was consular tribune in 
i B.c., the ‘filius decemviri;’ iv. 35, 36. This person is recorded as a 
nsular tribune by Diod. xii. 82, under the name of Tiros Κλαύδιος. In 
‘416 3.c., Livy mentions ‘ Ap. Claudius, nepos ejus, qui decemvir legibus 
_seribendis fuerat, minimus natu ex patrum concilio,’ iv. 48 ; afterwards he 
18 called ‘juvenis.’ This one must be the same as Appius Claudius Crassus, 
litary tribune in 403 B.c.; Livy, ν. 1. Heis recorded as”Amms Κλαύδιος 
Diod. xiv. 35. It will be eee that Dionysius speaks of the de- 
eemvir as having had sons past the age of childhood in 449 B.c. (xi. 7). 
‘We suppose that the eldest son of the decemvir was born about 465 B.c., 
‘might very well have been a consular tribune in 424 B.c., and his son 
ain might have been born about 437 B.c., which would make him 21 
ars old in 416 B.c., and 34 years old in 403 p.c. He might likewise 
ye addressed the Senate at the age of 69, in 368 B.c. See Livy, vi. 40, 
Where he is called ‘ Ap. Claudius Crassus, nepos decemviri.” The word 
‘oavus, in Livy, iv. 48, must not be construed strictly ; he may either 
We used it inadvertently, or have understood it as equivalent to abavus. 
e the note of Ruperti ad loc., and Livy, xxxiv. 58, where Seleucus is called 
‘proavus of Antiochus the Great. ‘The Appius Claudius Crassus, who 
es in his consulate in 349 8.0. (Livy, vii. 24-5), and who had been dictator 
362 B.c., (Livy, vii. 6) is designated on the Capitoline Fasti as Pub/ii 
ἐ He appears to belong to a generation after the grandson of the 
— decemvir. 
VOL, Il. Q 
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enables them to obtain the appointment of decemvirs wi μι 
limited powers for the preparation of a code. He is hi Ἢ 
elected one of this decemviral body, and his influence o 
his colleagues is paramount. Their power is exercised with 
markable moderation; the people are treated with equity a 
mildness ; a code of just and beneficent laws, contained in 1 
tables, is drawn up by them, is submitted to general criti cis 
and, after having been amended so as to satisfy the suggestic 
of the public,(*!) is adopted by a solemn vote of the popu 
assembly. The decemvirs consider that their task has Ὡς 
been accomplished ; and they are about to hold the comitia 1 
the election of consuls, and the other constitutional magis ut : 
when suddenly an idea gets abroad that the code of the 6 
tables is incomplete, and that some supplements to it ar 
needed. (8) We are not informed what the deficiencies « 
the original code were, or why they were not suppli 
when the drafts of the laws were submitted to public criticisn 
and underwent amendment: but the Senate and the pleb 
with one accord, agree to forego their consuls, their tribunes, an 
other annual officers, and to re-elect a board of irresponsible di 


+ 


t 


(181) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n, 718, describes the practice of amendin 
bills, or drafts of laws, when they are under discussion by legislative bodie 
as having originated with the constituent assembly of France; and he ade 
‘ England, by the political good sense that still revails there, has been ke 
free from this strange notion of attaining to a high degree of perfection ἢ 
means of an aggregate of wisdom. I remember only one instance, whe 
a bill, which originated in the Upper House, was amended by sundry of 
cious hands ; but it turned out a complete abortion, which the next sessic 
committed to the grave.’ The compliment (if it be a compliment) whi¢ 
Niebuhr here pays to this country is quite undeserved. The practice 
amending bills in a committee of the House is at least as old as the reig 
of Charles I. See the curious account of the discussions on Sir Edwa 
Dering’s bill for the extirpation of episcopacy in 1641, by the House 
Commons, in a committee of the whole house, and of the amendmet 
made in it; Hist, of the Rebellion, vol, i. p. 482, ed. 1826. ; 


(182) ‘The statement that a second set of decemvirs was appoin 
because two tables were yet wanting, is foolish.’ Niebuhr, Lect. ve 
p- 203. According to Pomponius, Dig. i. 2, 2, § 2, the decemvirs the 
selves perceived that something was wanting to the ten tables, and there 
added two tables in a second year, Machiavel supposes that Appius | 
self set the rumour in circulation; ‘Fece in su questo Appio nascer 
romore per Roma,’ &c.; Dise. i. 40. πῃ 
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virs, for another year, who are to exercise .all the functions 
overnment, as well as to make the desired additions to the 
The day of election is now at hand: according to one 
orian, Appius stands aloof, simulates indifference, and only 
sents reluctantly to the urgent entreaties of all classes of 
sons that he will allow himself to be put in nomination as a 
ndidate. According to the other, he not only instantly de- 
es himself a candidate for the office, but he displays the 
lost activity and eagerness in courting the plebeians, and 
orts to the lowest arts of a popular canvasser in order to 
ire his re-election. Both however agree in saying that he 
seeded in procuring the choice of a body of persons devoted 
himself. Notwithstanding his popular demeanour in the 
ious year ; notwithstanding the moderation of his former 
, and the equity of the code which had been prepared under 
auspices, he loses no time in corrupting his new colleagues. 
instructs them as to the manner in which they are to per- 
late their power, and to become dictators for life: he converts 
m into a band of oligarchical conspirators against the public, 
nd together, we are told, by a secret oath ;('**) and on the 
; day of their instalment in their office, they appear in the 
m, each attended by twelve lictors, with the axes and rods, 
ntatiously parading the symbols of their absolute power, and 
esting to the terrified citizens that there were now ten Tar- 
ns instead of one to domineer over the free community. 
m this moment the whole character of the government is 
iged; the additions to the ten tables become a secondary 
act, and the decemvirs are mainly occupied with the exercise 
rannical power. Their oppression reaches both high and 


83) πρῶτον μὲν ὕρκια τεμόντες ἀπόρρητα τῷ πλήθει συνθήκας σφίσιν 
i¢ ἔθεντο we μηρίνος ἀλλήλοις ἐνέντονυθὴνρ 38. Dion, Hal. or 59. 
rwards, in the debate in the senate, L. Valerius calls the power of the 
d decemvirs a συνωμοσία, xi. 4; and C. Claudius speaks of their 
yiat καὶ πίστεις ἀπόρρητοι, ib. 11. Livy says: ‘opinio etiam sine 
re exierat, non in presentis modo temporis eos injuriam conspirasse, 
fedus clandestinum inter ipsos jurejurando ictum, ne comitia habe- 
, perpetuoque decemviratu possessum semel obtinerent imperium,’ 
Baer 71, 
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low—no man’s life or property, no woman’s honour is safe 
reign of, terror succeeds : the decemvirs are described to 
sort of Committee of Public Safety, ruling by fear, and maki 
confiscation and death their engines of government: they b Ἴ 
a set of the younger patricians, by gifts of forfeited property. 
be their satellites ;(**) but though their tyranny may fall wi 
greater weight on the weak than on the strong, it is equally h ν 
ful to the leading patricians and to the plebeian order. Appi 
having, for the first year of his decemvirate, from the ides | 
May, 451, to the ides of May, 450 B.c., been a Solon or a Pericl 
suddenly becomes a Critias or a Dionysius; having been | 
Turgot for the first year of his power, for the two next years | 
is a Robespierre or a Danton. Livy indeed explains the condue 
of Appius by supposing that the moderation of his first year vai 
merely politic ; that he was during that time playing a part 


order to entrap the people.('**) But this hypothesis does no 
Ἕ 


(184) Both historians mention the youth of the satellites of the dece: 
virs: ‘Patriciis juvenibus sepserant latera: eorum catervee tribuna 
obsederant.’ —‘ Hac mercede juventus nobilis corrupta;’ Livy, ii. 8 
‘Appius—cum agmine patriciorum juvenum per turbam vadens;’ ib. 6. 49 
Atere ards, when notice of trial has been given by Virginius to Appi 
he comes into the forum, ‘stipatus patriciis juvenibus ;’ ὁ. 56. Dionysiu 
x. 60, says of the decemvirs: ἑταιρείαν ἕκαστοι συνῆγον, ἐπιλεγόμενοι τὸ 
θρασυτάτους τῶν νέων, Kai σφίσιν αὐτοῖς ἐπιτηδειοτάτους. In xi. 2, the 
ἀκόλαστοι τῶν νέων are described as the agents of the decemvirs. In lik 
manner, Xenophon describes Critias as stationing bold young men roun 
the Senate-house with daggers concealed about their persons, on th 


Oa 


day on which the attempt is made on Theramenes; Hellen. 1]. 3, 2: 


Machiavel thinks that the patrician youth were corrupted by Appius 
Dise. i. 42. | x 

(185) Ille finis Appio aliene persone ferende fuit : suo jam inde 
ingenio ccepit, novosque collegas jam prius, quam inirent magistratum, ἢ 
suos mores formare; iil. 36. achiavel, in criticizing the conduct 
Appius, remarks that he made too sudden a change from one character t 
another. Appius, he says, did well in the means which he used ἢ 
deceiving the people; for renewing his power; for establishing himsé 
against the nobles, and for bending his colleagues to his own purpose 
but he ought not to have changed his conduct so suddenly that everybo< 
could see his hypocrisy. ‘A man (says Machiavel) who has appeared g 
for a time, and wishes, for his own objects, to become wicked, must do it | 
the proper means, and so as to be led to it by cireumstancees, in order th 
before his change has deprived him of the support of one set of perso: 
he may sete the support of another set, and that thus his power m 
remain undiminished : otherwise, being detected, and destitute of frien 
his ruin is certain ;’ (Disc. i. 41) These remarks prove the impolicy of 1 
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plain why he laid down his office at the end of the year, and 
ny, being already virtual dictator, and holding the chief power 
his hands, he voluntarily resigned it, and trusted to the chances 
“a personal canvas, in which he is stated by Livy to have had 
course to all sorts of personal humiliation, and of which the 
ent, as of any other popular election, must have been un- 
tain. It may be observed, as a singular variation in the 
counts, that Diodorus represents the Appius of the second 
scemvirate as a different person from the Appius of the first 
ecemvirate : he calls the first Publius Claudius, and the second 
\ppius Claudius.(**) The description of the decemvirate of 
ppius, as it is given by the classical writers, may be historical ; 
ere may have been circumstances not recorded, which, if we 
new them, would explain the apparent inconsistencies: but 
ati these inconsistencies do exist in the extant account cannot 
5 disputed ; and they cannot, without violence to the laws of 
storical evidence, be removed by arbitrarily selecting some 
wts of the narrative, and rejecting others, or by gratuitously 
ibricating other facts, and interweaving them with the tradi- 
onary narrative. 

If it is difficult to understand the conduct of Appius, as 
lated in this story, it is still more difficult to understand the 
osition of the decemviral government, and the basis of its 
ον er. Livy and Dionysius agree in describing the plan for the 
mation of a code, the temporary suspension of the regular 
agistrates, and the appointment of ten dictatorial lawgivers, 
originating with the plebeians, as promoted by their organs, 
s first opposed, and afterwards reluctantly conceded, by the pa- 
icians. They likewise agree in saying that the decemvirate 
as renewed for a second year, after a year’s experience of its 
peration, by the general consent of the citizens. So far it re- 
mbles the Ausymneteia of the Greeks, and the dictatorship of 


ἱ 


yurse attributed by Livy to Appius; but they do not explain why, having 
solved to make this sudden change, he voluntarily resigned his office, 
id exposed himself to the chance of not recovering it. 

~ (186) Diod. xii. 23-4, 
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the Romans; an elective despotism, instituted for a limi 
time and an extraordinary purpose,(#*?) but with the powers, 
this instance, distributed among ten. It is a government resti 
upon the voluntary submission of the people; who believe t] 
an autocracy is necessary for the accomplishment of an obj 
which they, at the moment, hold to be of paramount im p 
tance.('**) Now it is quite conceivable that a person may? 
to power by fair means ; and may retain it by foul means. ἢ 
may make himself dictator by inspiring confidence in t 
people ; but, having once obtained his dictatorship, he may r 
by fear, and repress resistance by force. Most of the Gre 
despots, according to Aristotle, rose from the position of demé 
gogues, having abused the confidence which had been reposed . 
them by the people.(®) Some of these persons may have beei 
mere dissemblers, and may have deceived their followers by in 
sincere professions: others may have really been friends to tk 
popular cause, but may have been corrupted and intoxicated b 
the possession of power. But whatever might be the origin r 
their power, they must, before they changed the character Ὁ 
their government—before they threw off the mask, and set tl 
people at defiance—have taken effectual means for foundin 


their empire upon force. This object was in antiquity mort 
easily accomplished than in modern times; though even it 
modern times it seems not to be very difficult of attainment. / 
despot who got possession of the public treasury, who hired 
guard of mercenaries for the protection of his person, who o 


¢ 


_ (187) Theophrastus ap. Dion. Hal. v. 73, says of the Greek Alsymneta 

yoovvro δ᾽ αὐτοὺς αἱ πόλεις οὔτ᾽ εἰς ἀόριστον χρόνον οὔτε συνεχῶς, ἀλλὰ TP 
τοὺς καιροὺς, ὁπότε δόξειε συμφέρειν, καὶ εἰς πόσον χρόνον. So Aristotle, Pa 
il. 14, says of the “υβγυηηθίς : ἦρχον δ᾽ οἱ μὲν διὰ βίου τὴν ἀρχὴν ταύτην, 
δὲ μέχρι τινῶν ὡρισμένων χρόνων ἢ πράξεων, This description of election 
a limited time and abe exactly suits the decemvirs. Aristotle, 
6, 15, remarks that when the ancient Greeks elected an ASsymnetes, th 
gave him a bodyguard which was sufficient to protect his person agair 
individual attacks, but was not sufficient to maintain him against the en 
community. 


pe Bee the reason for the renewal of an ἀρχὴ αὐτοκράτωρ, stated 


(189) Pol. v. 5 and 10. 
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sied the acropolis and other strong places in his city, and who 
armed the citizens, was master of the community ; and before 
2 use of gunpowder, the chances of success in favour of defence 
ἢ against attack were greater than they are at present.(!) 
it it was necessary that he should adopt these means ; and if 
failed or neglected to ‘use them, he would infallibly be de- 
ised by his. fellow citizens.(!"1) Now we are not informed that 
ppius and his-colleagues resorted to any such measures for se- 
ring their power, at the critical moment of transition from 
e first to the second decemvirate. We hear that they alien- 
ed both patricians and plebeians; that they governed by 
ce ; that they established a reign of terror; that large num- 
rs of the principal citizens abandoned the city, and took refuge 
m the severity of the decemviral rule in the country ;('”) and 
at all classes united in wishing to put an end to their tyranny. 
ut we hear of no instruments of their power, except a few clubs 
associations, of young patricians, who are paid for their ser- 
ces by forfeited property. The Senate are convened by the 
cemvirs at the alarm of invasion, in order that they may make 
‘ovision for the defence of the Roman territory. The decemvirs 
uve no armed force of their own, and are compelled to come to 
e Senate for authority to levy troops, as an English Minister 


Γ᾽ 
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(100) See Machiavel, Disc. ii. 17. 

‘(t91) The effectual means which Dionysius: used for making himself 
ster of the Syracusans—first by fraudulently obtaining a vote of a 
opular assembly for a bodyguard, and afterwards by giving it a powerful 
ganization—aiford an example of the process in question, and likewise 
er a striking contrast to the conduct of Appius. See Grote’s History of 
reece, vol. x. p. 613-8, 630. Compare Dion. Hal. vii. 6-9. 

(192) Patrum haud fere quisquam in foro, in urbe rari erant; indig- 
tate rerum cesserant in agros ; suarumque rerum erant, amiss publica : 
ntum ab injuria se abesse rati, quantum accetu congressuque impotentiwm 
minorum se amovissent ;. Livy, iii. 38. Both historians describe the 
iculty of collecting the senators to make a meeting of the senate. Livy 
ius characterizes the feeling of the patricians towards the second decem- 
ts in their first year, as well as to the plebs: Primores patrum odisse 
iros, odisse plebem ; nec probare, que fierent; et credere, haud 
dignis accidere. Avide ruendoad libertatem in servitutem elapsos juvare 
lle ; cumulare quoque injurias, ut tedio presentium consules duo tandem 
status pristinus rerum in desiderium veniant; iii. 37. In the second 
year he describes them as ‘ destituti inter patrum et plebis odia;’ 6. 38. 


. 
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comes to the House of Commons for a vote of money for 8 
and navy estimates at the commencement of a war. Va e 
warns the Senate against the danger of allowing the decem 
to get possession of arms, by a vote for a levy of troops: (%) ὃ 
when the vote has been obtained, the decemvirs are describe 
having established their power, by their mastery of the am 
force.(!°*) This power however consisted in calling their an 
enemies into activity, in giving them a military organization, ὃ 
collecting them into a camp. The plebeians formed the strer 
of the legions, and the plebeians were now thoroughly aliena 
from the decemviral government. The measure which was 
strengthen the decemvirs, by giving them the command of 
armed force, is described to us as the immediate cause of h 
downfall: for it is the insurrection of the two armies, their sub 
sequent march to Rome, and their junction into one body, which 
put down the decemviral body, without any conflict or resist ance 
and with an overwhelming force. Nor was it only the plebeie 

who had both the will and the power to put down the decemvirs 
When the Senate meet, it appears to consist of three partie 
Firstly, the decemvirs themselves, and a few persons immediate 
connected with them ; secondly, their open and declared e1 
mies; and thirdly, their secret enemies!) C. Claudius, tl 
uncle of the great decemvir, a man of high patrician sentim ent 
and an asserter of the hereditary principles of his family,() 
comes forward at the head of the opposition to the decem vine | 
government. He denounces their usurpation, he shows how 
they are hated by all classes of the people, he says that the 


(193) ἐὰν γὰρ ἅπαξ ὅπλων οἱ δέκα γένωνται κύριοι τῇδε τῇ προφάσει 
πολέμου, δέδοικα μὴ καθ᾽ ἡμῶν αὐτοῖς χρήσωνται, Dion. Hal. xi. 20. Be 1 
(194) Ib. xi. 22. j δ 
(195) See Dion. Hal. xi. 6, where the decemvirs are described as wishing 
to silence Valerius by force, and to throw him down the Tarpeian ὍΘΙ 
for his freedom of speech, but all the Senate exclaim against them (ἐφ 
πάντες ἀνέκραγον), and Appius gives way. Afterwards it is said: ἣν yap 
καὶ κατεπτηχὸς τὴν ἐξουσίαν οὐκ ἐλάχιστον μέρος τῶν συνέδρων, ib. ο. 19.9)ἘΔ 
(196) In Dion. Hal. xi. 55, he is described as ἥκιστα δημοτικὸς ὧ! > Ka 
ταύτην διαδεδεγμένος ἐκ προγόνων τὴν αἵρεσιν τῆς πολιτείας. It should b 
observed that he is the son of the first Appius, and therefore that | ul 
πρόγονοι, 80 far as Rome is concerned, reduce themselves to one. Ce 
pare Livy, iii. 63; iv. 6. 7. 
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diers will not fight for them, but will allow themselves to be 
feated, in order that they may not give a triumph to leaders 
om they detest ;(') and he exhorts Appius to abdicate his 
ce, and to allow the immediate election of the constitutional 
gistrates. Appius will not indeed vouchsafe an answer to his 
ele’s earnest and patriotic appeal, but Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
linctius Capitolinus, and all the other leading senators, are 
scribed as assenting to his views.(%) Throughout the debate 
is repeatedly asserted that the decemviral rule is equally 
pus to patricians and plebeians.(') After the meeting of the 
nate, C. Claudius leaves the city at the head of a large body 
seceders: while Valerius and Horatius fortify their houses, 
1 arm their slaves and clients.(*°°) Nowhere is there any ap- 
rance of a strong hand to coerce opponents; and yet nearly 
5. whole community seem to be their bitter enemies. On 
6 side there is both the will and the power to do harm; 
the other there is only provocation and weakness: yet 
ystrong majority submit passively to the usurpation of a few 
mn, who have not the means either of attack or defence. Dio- 
sius attempts to account for the forbearance of the community, 
the mutual hatred of the patricians and plebeians ; which, he 
s, made each party rejoice in the oppression exercised upon 
5 other.(°"") But the tyranny which fell upon either party 
s too severe to make them forget their own sufferings in the 


(197) On the reluctance of the soldiers to fight for the decemvirs, see 

hiavel, Dise. i. 43. 

(198) Dion. Hal. xi. 15; Livy, iii. 35, says that Appius by κύνα ex- 
ed Cincinnatus, Capitolinus, and C. Claudius from the second decem- 

‘Yirate. This agrees with the account of Dionysius that they were hostile 

Appius. 

(199) Dion. Hal. xi.7,9,10. In x. 60, the decemvirs are spoken of as 

jy μὲν ἢ δῆμον ἐν οὐδεμιᾷ μερίδι τιθέμενοι. 

(200) Dion. Hal. xi. 22. 

(201) Ib. Machiavel accounts for the establishment of the decemvirate 

Saying that the Senate and plebs were each blinded by an excessive 
re, the one to destroy the tribunes, the other the consuls. And he 

tes a saying of King Derdindna: that men are often like the smaller 
1s of prey, which are sometimes so eager oe of their own quarry, 

t they do perceive another larger bird which is ready to pounce 

OE ; Dise. i. 40. 
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sufferings of their political enemies : the bitterest foes, as 
totle long ago remarked, are drawn together by a com ; 
fear ;(2) and the fear common to both patricians and plebei 
was now of the most active and pressing kind. LEither pa 
however, by itself, and without the assistance of the ot 
seems to have been strong enough to put down the decemvirs 

If an usurper in an ancient republic had not at home st 
cient resources of his own to establish his power ; if he could x 
make himself dreaded by one of the recognised engines of ¢ 
spotic rule; he might rely on external aid. A republic migh 
at the end of an unsuccessful war, be in the power of a forei 
state, which maintained a few citizens at the head of affairs, i 
order that they might enslave their countrymen, and keep the 
in subjection. Such was the situation of Athens at the endo 
the Peloponnesian war, and the Thirty, who were appoin od a 
lawgivers for Athens,(?°) and whose office closely resembled - 
its designation that of the decemvirs, were established and main 
tained in power by the influence of Sparta.() Critias am 
Theramenes were in substance Lacedzemonian satraps, though ] 
birth Athenian citizens. Now if Rome in 450 B.c. had been 
the situation of Rome in 508 B.c., when it is said to have bee 
at the mercy of Porsena; or of Rome in 488 B.C. when it is sai 
to have been at the mercy of Coriolanus; or if the Sabines, 1 
Volscians, the Aiquians, the Etruscans, or other of its enemieé 
singly or combined, had subjected its armies to important ΤῈ 
verses, and had established such an ascendency over it as to b 
able to keep a set of men at the head of affairs, who were th 
foes of their own country, and the instruments of a foreig 
state ; it is quite conceivable that such a government as that Ὁ 
Appius and bis colleagues might have been maintained for 


(202) συνάγει yap καὶ τοὺς ἐχθίστους ὁ κοινὸς φόβος, Aristot. Pol. v. 5. 
(203) ‘The decree by which the Thirty were appointed began with t 
following words : "Edot τῷ δήμῳ τριάκοντα ἄνδρας ἑλέσθαι, οἱ τοὺς rare 
νόμους ξυγγράψουσι καθ᾽ od¢ πολιτεύσουσι, Xen. Hell. ii. ὃ, § 2. ‘They w 
*triginta viri legibus scribendis.’ . 
(204) See the lively account of Lysias, cont. Eratosth. § 72-9, 
Bekker, where the Lacedemonian itenlereanh 1s clearly iad 
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ae. The people would have submitted to the oppression of 
air domestic tyrants, for fear of provoking still worse treatment 
ym their foreign masters. It is on this principle that the 
s now submit to the Pope, who has become a French 
seroy ; and that the Tuscans and Neapolitans submit to their 
pective princes, who are Austrian viceroys, But no such ex- 
lanation applies to the case of the decemviral government. 
yme had indeed been wasted by a pestilence in 453 B.c.; but 
ere had been some years of peace, which had been preceded 
military successes. So far is there from being any concert 
tween the decemvirs and the enemies of their country, that it 
the civil discord which brings the Sabines and the Aiquians 
0 the field, and they seek to profit by the dissensions of the 
mans, not to put an end to them by assisting the decemvirs 
coerce their fellow citizens into submission. ‘There is nothing 
the foreign relations of Rome at this time which serves at all 
account for the continuance of the second decemvirate into a 
z md year.) There is no triumphant enemy; there is no 
ἂν of exiles, who are restored to their country, under hostile 
5 ices, armed with power, and eager to satiate their thirst for 
ngeance. A comparison of the transactions at Athens after the 
ot re of the town by Lysander—a period less than fifty years 
er the decemvirate, but recorded by contemporary historians 
illustrate by its contrast tle wide difference between the 
sition and conduct of the Thirty at Athens and the decemvirs 
Rome. Both sets of rulers are cruel and unscrupulous: but 
5 tyrants of Athens are imposed by a victorious enemy upon a 
lpless community, and having been instituted into their offices 
the personal dictation of the foreign general, they lose no 


Tat 


(205) Machiavel remarks that if a tyrant has not many friends at home, 
lis not supported by domestic forces, he must look for support from 
oad. This may be of three sorts: 1. A foreign bodyguard. 2. The 
ning of the contado. 3. Alliances with powerful neighbours. Appius 
1 not, or could not, adopt any one of these three measures ; and therefore, 
ving no internal support, te speedily fell; Disc. i. 40. It is easy to 
ount for the fall of Appius ; the difliculty is to account.for his rise, and 
‘his maintaining dhinwself for more than a year in power. 
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time in taking effectual measures for arming their own adhere 
and disarming all the rest of the citizens(°°*) The decemy 
are able, like the Athenian tyrants, to put to death and οἷ 
fiscate at their pleasure: but their power is not founded 
foreign interference, nor is it maintained by the possession 
domestic armed force. There are all the results, but none of ’ 
supports, of tyranny. The effects are produced, but the cau 
wanting: there is the superstructure, without the foundation. 

Let us now look at the causes immediately assigned for τ᾿ 
overthrow of the decemvirs. These are the murder of Sicei 
and the attempt upon Virginia. Dionysius regards them as tl 
occasions, rather than the operative agencies, by which th 
change of government is brought about: as the sparks w hic 
fired a train already laid.?’?) Viewed in this light, they sery 
to illustrate the sagacious observation of Aristotle, that revc 
lutions spring out of small events, but turn upon import a1 ' 
interests.(?8) The murder of Siccius has in itself nothing im 
probable, if we suppose that the decemviral generals in the cam 
of Fidenz had a set of assassins in their service, in the midst Ὁ 
an army composed of plebeians, who were hostile to thei 
government : but there is no apparent adequate motive for th 
removal of Siccius, when other more dangerous persons 


(206) Compare the interesting and detailed account of the governm: or 
of the Thirty, in Grote’s History of Greece, vol. viii. p. 312-351. Th 
narrative, in which all the events are accounted for by natural ar 
adequate motives, and the existence of the violent government of 
Thirty is completely explained by the antecedent circumstances, oie 
a striking contrast to the tissue of improbabilities which constitutes t 
decemviral story. ae 

(207) ποιήσομαι δὲ τὸν περὶ αὐτῶν λόγον, οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν τελευταίων apEC μεῖ 0 
ἃ δοκεῖ τοῖς πολλοῖς αἴτια γενέσθαι μόνα τῆς ἐλευθερίας, λέγω δὴ τῶν περὶ Ti 
πάρθενον ἁμαρτηθέντων ᾿Αππίῳ, διὰ τὸν ἔρωτα᾽ προσθήκη γὰρ αὕτη 
τελευταία τῆς ὀργῆς τῶν δημοτῶν αἰτία, μυρίων τῶν ἄλλων κβμοχδόον, ἃ 
Dion. Hal. xi. 1. In ο. 22, he calls the murder of Siccius and the attem 
on Virginia the ἁμαρτήματα τελευταῖα of the decemvirs, which led to th 
downfall. Livy, iii. 43, alludes to the same two events as follows: ‘ 
clades ab hostibus acceptas duo nefanda facinora decemviri belli domi 
adjiciunt. He afterwards compares the act of Appius with that of Sex 
Tarquin, and adds : ‘ ut non finis solum idem decemyiris, qui regibus, 
caussa etiam eadem amittendi imperii esset ;’ ὁ. 44. so a 

(208) γίγνονται μὲν οὖν αἱ στάσεις ob περὶ μικρῶν ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ 
σιάζουσι δὲ περὶ μεγάλων, Pol. v. 4. ΩΝ ae 
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᾿ unharmed ; and the story has a remarkable resemblance to 
mer story relating to the same person ; with this important 
ference, indeed, that the treachery of the former general was 
ucces sful. (7°) 

With regard to the story of Virginia, the first remark which 
urally suggests itself is, that if the power of Appius under 
ysecond decemvirate had been such as it is described by our 
to ians: if neither the life nor the property of any plebeian 
5 safe; if confiscation of goods, rapes of married and unmarried 
mex violences to youths, beatings of freemen, expulsions from 
2 city, were the order of the day ;("°) if Rome exhibited the 
le of a town taken in war, and sacked by a ruthless cone . 
eror ; if this open contempt of law, if this Oriental licence of 
ression, prevailed, it is difficult to understand why Appius 
muld have resorted to the circuitous method of a false witness, 
nock trial, and an unjust judgment in public, in order to gain 
session of a plebeian girl of fifteen. If so many deeds of open 
Violence to women had been committed with impunity by the 
‘sate lites of the tyranny, it is difficult to understand why the 


4, 
200) Above, p. 187-192. 
(210) τοῖς θρασυτάτοις τῶν νέων, οὖς εἶχον ἕκαστοι περὶ αὑτοὺς, ἔφηκαν 
w καὶ φέρειν τὰ τῶν ἐναντιουμένων τῇ πολιτείᾳ. οἱ δ᾽, ὥσπερ ἁλούσης πολέμ 
ἃ κράτος τῆς πατρίδος, οὐ τὰ χρήματα μόνον ἀφῃροῦντο τοὺς νόμῳ κτησαμέ- 
ς, ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς τὰς γαμετὰς τὰς εὐμόρφους παρηνόμουν, καὶ εἰς θυγατέρας 
γάι | ούβριζον καὶ πληγὰς τοῖς ἀγανακτοῦσιν, ὥσπερ ἀνδραπόδοις, ἐδίδοσαν 
m Hal. xi. 2. wer down, C. Claudius, addressing the decemvirs, 
ore the case of Virginia, says of the middle class of citizens: χρημάτων 
ἁρπαγὰς ἐγκαλοῦσιν ὑμῖν, καὶ προπηλακισμοὺς εἰς γαμετὰς ὀδύρονται 
ναῖκας, καὶ παροινίας εἰς θυγατέρας ἐπιγάμους, καὶ ἄλλας ὕβρεις πολλὰς καὶ 
mac, c. 10. Virginius afterwards expatiates in the camp on the enor- 
ies of the decemvirs, among which he enumerates γυναικῶν ὕβρεις, καὶ 
wy ἐπιγάμων ἁρπαγὰς, καὶ παίδων ἐλευθέρων προπηλακισμούς, ο. 40. 
ives a similar account of a reign of terror, though he does not 
cially mention the violence to women: ‘ Aliquandiu squatus inter 
nes terror fuit ; paullatim totus vertere in plebem copit. Abstinebatur a 
ibus ; in humiliores libidinose crudeliterque consulebatur ;’ ὁ. 36. ‘ Hi 
Ficii juvenes | ferre, agere plebem plebisque res—et jam ne tergo quidem 
nebatur: virgis cedi, alii securi subjici; et, ne gratuita crudelitas 
t, honorum donatio sequi domini testes τ᾿ ib. ὁ. 37. On the other 
d, Livy represents the consul Valerius, in the first campaign after the 
emvirate, thus exhorting his soldiers: ‘Unam Virginiam fuisse, cujus 
ΠΟΙ ἴδ in pacepericulum esset; unum Appium civem periculose libidinis; 
i fortuna belli inclinet, omnium liberis ab tot millibus hostium periculum 
ν᾿ iii.61. This argument implies that no such system of violating 
en as that described by Dionysius existed under the decemvirate. 


a 
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chief tyrant should find it necessary to have recourse to stratage 
and fraud. By the course which he adopts, he exposes himsel 
to impassioned remonstrance, and even to the resistance of t 
bystanders ; he is compelled, by the fear of provoking the peo ) 
to withdraw his judgment on the first day, and to allow Vi 
ginia to remain in the hands of her family until a more fo m 
hearing of the case can be had. Why did he not murder Vir 
ginius, who was in the camp at Algidus, as he had murder 
Siccius in the camp at Fidene? Why were not Numitoriu 
and Icilius*driven out of the city, or made fast in a dungeon 
Deprived of her natural protectors, Virginia would have bee 
at the mercy of the powerful decemvir. The deference whic: 
Appius pays to forms of law, the publicity of the trial, th 
permission accorded to the defenders of Virginia to argu 
in her behalf, and to protest against the unjust judgment 
the revocation of the first decree after it has been pub 
licly pronounced, and the postponement of the final sentenc 
until the second day, all appear to be inconsistent with th 
despotic character of his rule, and with the general cours 
of government attributed to him :(511) a proceeding more : 
that of a Turkish pasha, who wished to add the fair daughtei 
of a Greek rayah to his harem, might have been expected ; οἱ 
if there was a trial, a judicial inquiry as summary as would πον 
take place before a Neapolitan military commission, in the cas 
of a prisoner charged with a state offence. 

The attitude and language of Virginius when he stabs h 
daughter, and his rapid ride to the camp, where he brandishe 
the fatal knife in the presence of his fellow-soldiers, and appear 
before them stained with the blood of the victim of the decem 
vir’s lust—are circumstances, as they are related to us, romanti 


(211) The interpretation of vindicie in Livy, supported by Niek 

and Dr. Arnold, and the supposition that the decisien oF γερο gall 
the liberty of Virginia was not final, increase the im robability of 
story. All strict observance of legal forms, and all delays of justice, 2 


unsuited to the occasion and the person. See ab pe 
this hypothesis is stated and ecdhinga ee above, p. 209, n. 127, 
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“not very probable.(*!”) What is however most material for 
fo remark, is the minute and detailed character of the nar- 
ve from the first seizure of Virginius by M. Claudius, to the 
rection of the army, and their march to the Aventine. The 
mmstances are related by both our historians(*!%) with the 
juteness of a memoir writer, who, if not an eye-witness of the 
asactions, was present in Rome at the time, and collected his 
wmation from persons who had seen and heard all that passed. 
we suppose the extant accounts to have this origin, it then 
omes important to note such discrepancies as the statement 
Jionysius that Virginia had a full trial, with witnesses ex- 
ned in her defence, on the second day; whereas Livy says 
, Appius would hear neither party: and the statement of 
that he could not ascertain the reasons really assigned by 
ius for his judgment; whereas Dionysius says that he rested 
on his own personal knowledge of the fact that Virginia 
‘the child of the slave-woman of M. Claudius. Such discre- 


212) Levesque, Hist. Crit. de la Rep. Rom. tom. i. p. 185-6, thinks 
4 improbable circumstance in the story that a young plebeian girl 
ld be represented as frequenting a school, at a time when writing 
rare. We are not told that she was taught to write: she might only 
learnt to read. Attendance on a public school seems better suited to 
beian than to a sare girl; the latter would probably receive her 
ruction at home. Virginius is a respectable citizen of the middle class; 
Γ says of him: ‘honestum ordinem in Algido ducebat, vir exempli 
domi militieque.’ Diodorus describes Appius as ἐρασθεὶς εὐγενοῦς 
ἔνου πενιχρᾶς, xii. 24. In the lately discovered fragments of the 12th 
k of Dionysius, Meelius is described, when pursued by the knights, as 
ing into a butcher’s shop, and seizing a butcher’s knife, with which 
lefends himself: καταλαμβανόμενος δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν ἱππέων εἰς ἐργαστήριον 
ἔχει μαγειρικὸν, καὶ κοπίδα τῶν κρεοκόπων ἁρπάσας παίει τὸν πρῶτον αὐτῷ 
ἐλθόντα, Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. xxxv. ed. Didot. The expression, 
στήριον μαγειρικὸν, is also used by Dionysius in xi. 37. A patrician 
inia is mentioned in Livy, x. 23. 

13) ἀφικνεῖται περὶ λύχνων ἁφὰς ἐπὶ τὸν πρὸς ᾿Αλγίδῳ χάρακα, τοιοῦτος 
ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ἐξέδραμεν, αἵματι πεφυρμένος ἅπας, καὶ τὴν μαγειρικὴν 
ιρᾶν διὰ χειρὸς ἔχων. Dion. Hal. xi. 40. Strictum etiam telum, 
rsusque ipse cruore, tota in se castra convertit ; Livy, ili. 50. Pom- 
5 says: ‘ Recens a cede, madensque adhue filie cruore, ad commili- 
5 Ὁ saugit τ᾿ Dig. i. 2, 2, ὃ 24. The distance of Algidus from Rome is 
5 twenty miles. Distance however in this story, as in the account of 
octurnal ride of 5. Tarquin and his friends from Gabii to Rome, seems 
eof no account. See above, vol. i. p. 516, n. 132. It will be observed 
5 Dionysins marks the precise time of the day at which Virginius 
hes the camp ; viz., at nightfall. 
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pancies as these are greater than the discrepancy with resp τ 
the execution of the Marquis of Argyle in the year 1661, wh 
is cited by Paley as an instance of a disagreement of testime 
in modern history. In this case the Scotch authorities co 
in the account that he was executed by decapitation, and f 
the sentence was carried into effect forty-eight hours after 
trial, whereas Lord Clarendon says that he was hanged on ἢ 
day of his trial.) In the modern instance, moreover, we ki 
the names of the witnesses, and can estimate their means 
information. Hence we are able to judge of the compa: at 
weight of their testimony; and thus to perceive that the nati 
witnesses reported the facts correctly ; but that Lord Clarend 
writing at a distance both in space and time, committed an err 
In the conflicting accounts of the trial of Virginia, however, ¥ 
have no such means of judgment. We do not know who f 
witnesses for these respective stories are; we are not infor mi 
whether they, or either of them, lived at or near the time; or, 
they lived long after the time, who first composed these de nile 
narratives; and we have no means of estimating the comparati 
weight of their testimony. 3 
Our difficulties however do not end here; for not only ai 
we unable to discover whether the authors of this story lived. 
or near the time, but all our accounts lead to the conclusion thi 
they must have lived long after the time. We know that t 
earliest native historians were as late as the Second Punic Wa 
Livy tells us, moreover, that writing was little practised befe 
the burning of the city, and that the few memorials which exist 
in public or private repositories at that time perished for t 
most part in the conflagration. We may suppose that the nam 
of the two sets of decemvirs were preserved in contempors 
official registers; we may perhaps make the same sup 
sition respecting the three commissioners to Athens, and 
three ambassadors sent by the Senate to treat with the AY 


(214) See the author’s Treatise on Methods of Observation 
Reasoning in Politics; vol. i. Ῥ. 321. 
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the Aventine.(®) Some other facts of a similar nature may 
ve been recorded by the pontifical scribes, and preserved in 
‘state annals. But between such dry notices as these, and 
ative of the fall of the decemvirate, as it is presented by 
r historians, the interval is as wide as that between a bare 
leton and a body of flesh and blood. Taking the facts 
specting the early Roman history as they are known to us, we 
must either suppose that Fabius Pictor and some of his suc- 
eessors were gifted with historical second-sight, or that the 
count of the trial of Virginia and the overthrow of the decem- 
jis rather a historical romance than a history. If we could 
pose that Herodotus, who migrated to Thurii in 443 B.c., only 
a years after the decemvirate, had afterwards perambulated 
talian states, and had extended his travels to Rome ; that, 
ek by the military efficiency of the people, or by the pecu- 
ties of their political institutions, he had inquired into their 
, history, and had caused the barbarous language of his 
mant to be interpreted into his own Hellenic tongue ; and 
the had been told a story of a revolution, fresh in the recol- 
ions and thoughts of the people, brought about by a tyrant 
ο had driven a father to take away the life of his own daughter 
order to save her honour ; he might perhaps have been tempted 
add another episode to hs immortal history, in order to cele- 
5 this striking event. Had the story been recorded under 
h circumstances by Herodotus, we should beiieve it, with the 
ne well-grounded assurance of its truth as that which we have 
be ieving his accounts of the battles of Thermopyle and 
ate Or even if Plato, in one of his three visits to Sicily 
‘of which were after the burning of the city),(*"*) had extended 
travels to Cuma, and had afterwards journeyed on to see the 
mm near the great sea which rumour reported to have been 
ntly taken by an army from the Hyperboreans,(*!”) he might 


ae Livy, iii. 50. 

) Plato’s first visit to Sicily was in 389 B.c. See Clinton, ad Ann. 

(217) Plut. Cam. 22. Heraclides Ponticus was a disciple of Plato, and 
app have taken charge of his school durin ng one of his visits to Sicily. 

' . v. §86. Suidas in Ἡρακλείδης. See above, vol. i. p. 59. 
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still, at a distance of little more than half a century, have ¢ 
lected trustworthy accounts of the decemviral legislation, and ὦ 
the causes by which the Ten lawgivers were deposed, after havi 
completed their code ; and if he had introduced a narrative 
these events in his Dialogue of Laws, in illustration of his st 
ject, we should have an account resting on credible author 
though not coming from a professed historian. But how historiz 
who lived more than two centuries after the time could, fr 
such materials as were at their command, have composed veri 
cious narratives of the character of those extant, is unintelligib 
The glowing animation and vivid details of the narrative in 
do not compensate for the want of a solid basis of atteste ic 
We should be glad to exchange it, notwithstanding its beauti 
as a composition, for such a tame and meagre account as Xen 
phon gives of the acts of the Thirty, provided that it were f 
work of a well-informed contemporary. _ ἡ 
With such knowledge as we have, it seems vain to specula 
about the origin of the decemviral story, or to attempt to defi 
the shares which fact and fiction had in its formation. That tl 
basis is real, need not be doubted ;(@!*) but how many unt 


(218) Niebuhr thus characterizes the extant accounts of the decemvir 
peat : ‘Ever since the battle of lake Regillus, the accounts of Livy at 
ionysius are, in many years, in perfect harmony with each other, i 
portant discrepancies occurring but rarely. The history of the dece 
viral legislation also furnishes an example of this agreement; but oth 
accounts, small as they are in number, do not agree with them at ὃ 
hence their agreement cannot be quoted as evidence that their statemer 
contain historical truth, but merely leads us to suppose that the t 
historians by chance made use of the same sources for this period ;’ I 
vol. i. p. 203. Afterwards he remarks: ‘The character of this period 
in general quite different from that of the preceding one, and tru 
historical; ib. p. 208. Dr. Arnold thus characterizes the decemvi 
story : ‘Its details doubtless are traditional, and are full of the variati 
of traditional accounts ; still they are not like the mere poetical stories 
Cincinnatus or Coriolanus, and therefore I shall proceed to give 
account of the second decemvirate, of the tyranny of Appius, and the de 
of Virginia, not as giving full credit to every circumstance, but as ¢ 
sidering it, touse the language of Thucydides, as being in the main s 
ciently deserving of belief';’ Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 295. The follow 
is Levesque’s judgment: ‘Les détails dans leadatls Vhistoire est en 
sur le second décemvirat, peuvent étre recus avec défiance; mais le 
principal est assez frappant pour avoir passé de bouche en bouche, jus 
ce quenfin il ait été recueilli par les écrivains. Tite-Live et D 


ἢ 
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‘cumstances have been derived from legendary tradition, and 
| w many material links in the chain of events, necessary for the 
€ appreciation of the rest, have perished, it is impossible for 
to ascertain. The story of Virginia has a native and Roman 
aracter ; nothing like it occurs elsewhere. The sacrifice of 
jhigenia by her father is an act commanded by the gods, and 
deliberately performed as a religious duty, in order to secure 
propitious departure for the Grecian fleet, wind-bound at 


lic: 
1118 1-- 


ῳ 
Nam sublata virum manibus, tremebundaque, ad aras, 
Deducta est ; non ut, solenni more sacrorum 
Perfecto, posset claro comitari hymeneo, 
Sed casta inceste, nubendi tempore in ipso, 
Hostia concideret mactatu mosta parentis, 
Exitus ut classi felix faustusque daretur. 


the eyes of the Epicurean poet, the propitiation of the offended 
. yddess was not an end sufficiently important to sanctify the 
sans; and the sacrifice of Iphigenia by her father draws from 
n his celebrated exclamation about the evils of religion. But 
3 justification was adequate in the view of a Greek imbued 
th the doctrines of his native theology. Perhaps it is necessary 
have been brought up with the feelings of a Roman respecting 
: absolute power of a father over his children, to share all his 
miration for the deed of Virginius.(°) It is true that his 


[alicarnasse paraissent avoir suivi le méme auteur ; l’écrivain grec ne 
differe guéres de |’écrivain latin, que par la prolixité de sa narration et par 
Sa loquacité dans les harangues;’ Hist. Crit. de la Rép. Rom. tom. i. 


᾿ ( 19) Adactus Virginius pater dolore libertatis, et pudore dedecoris, 


ractam ad servitutem filiam in conspectu populi piws parricida pro- 


Virginius, unusque de multis—virginem filiam sud manu occidit, potius 


, 
Ὡς 


ἰὰ 


ipsam puellam necavit. 


R2 
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daughter’s dishonour is imminent ; and that he has no time; 
reflection or preparation ; but the conduct of Harmodius 8 
Aristogiton, who, in order to avenge an insult offered to t 
sister of one of the friends, expose their own lives in seeking t 
life of the tyrant—and are both put to death by him, one 
them in tortures—is better calculated to excite the lively sy 
pathies of a modern reader than the proceeding of Virginit 
who, after having stabbed his daughter, escapes to the camp, lea 
a successful insurrection against the decemvir, is afterwards ele ot 
tribune, and in that office prosecutes hisformer oppressor, and eit: 
puts him to death, or drives him to commit suicide, in prison. 

The difficulties in the decemviral story do not end with th 
case of Virginia. The account of the final deposition of tl 
decemvirs, and of their relation to the plebeians on the on 
hand, and to the patricians on the other, is, as it stam d 
enigmatical. The army of the Algidus,°) consisting of fis 
legions, having deposed its five decemviral generals, and ele ote 
commanders of its own, marches into the town, and occupies th 
Aventine. The army of Fidene, consisting of three legion 
takes similar measures, and joins the other army on the sam 
hill, where they unite their forces and their counsels. This ar ᾿ 
armed body, in the heart of the city, unopposed by any militar 
force,(**") would seem to be in a position to dictate its own te Ἢ 
to the government, and to bring matters to an immediate cor 
clusion. Instead of this, the Senate is convened, and appeai 
to occupy the position of arbitrator and mediator between tl 
decemvirs and the plebs; but to be feeble and irresolute, and 
be unable to bring the difference to a final issue. In this state 
things, the plebeian army on the Aventine, being, as it appear 


_ (220) In Diod. xii. 24, τὸ στρατόπεδον τὸ ἐν τῴλαγαδίῳ καλουμένῳ 
ὑπάρχον, AATAATO® 15 clearly an error, either of the historian, or of 
copyists, for AATIAOS. Bekher’s edition has ἐν τῷ ᾿Αλγίδῳ. ᾿ 

(221) We hear nothing of the two legions in the city, which are s 
to be under the command of Appius and Oppius. They are not accoun 
for in the narrative; they neither join the insurgent armies, nor dé 
the decemvirs. See Dion. Hal. xi. 23, where each decemvir is supp¢ 
to command a legion. Livy does not specify the number or divisioi 
the legions. but he supposes Appius to have an armed force ‘ad com 
τὶ ΤᾺΝ urbanos motus :’ Appius is his ‘adjutor ad urbem tuend 
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bsolute masters of the town, might have been expected to settle 
question for themselves ; instead of which, according to Livy, 
py leave Rome, and make a formal secession to the Mons 
cer. This seems to imply, that the Senate was favourably 
sposed to the decemvirs; but Livy himself states distinctly 
wt the acts of the decemvirs were disapproved by the majority 
the Senate,(°?) and the same fact is still more clearly 
own in the account of the assembling of the Senate and 
i debate, before the war, which is given by both historians. 
though many young patricians had become the instruments 
the decemvirs in exercising their tyranny, the general hos- 
tility of the patrician body to the decemviral government 

sults clearly from their narratives.(*) The plan of the de- 
cemviral legislation, and the appointment of the decemvirs, had 
anated from the plebeians, and had been resisted by the 

tricians to the best of their power; and there had been 
nothing in the acts of the decemviral government to make the 
patricians desire its continuance. If therefore the plebeians, in 
tl breatening attitude, were calling for the deposition of the 
decemvirs, and if the patricians in general were hostile to 
Ἵν ,*) it is unintelligible why they were not put down 

thout further delay, and why it should have been necessary 


OOO . 


(222) Sp. Oppius...senatum postremo vocari jussit: ea res, quod 
gn parti patrum displicere acta decemvirorum videbantur, spe per 
enatum finiende potestatis ejus multitudinem sedavit ; iii. 49. 

_ (223) See above, p. 231, ἢ. 192. Dionysius says that the χαριέστατοι 
᾿μαίων, to whom the acts of the decemvirs were displeasing, were either 
janished or put to death by them; xi. 2. Again he says: τοῖς δ᾽ ὀλιγαρ- 
τοῖς καθ᾽ ἡδονὴν ai τῶν ἐπιφανεστάτων ἀνδρῶν ἐγίνοντο φυγαί, ibid. Quine- 
Capitolinus, a leading patrician, who had been excluded from the 
md decemvirate by the intrigues of Appius, (Livy iii. 35,) and had 
opposed his government in the Senate (Dion. Hal. xi. 15) in a subsequent 
bech to the people, thus describes the conduct of the patricians at this 
iod: ‘Pro Dejim fidem, quid vobis vultis? Tribunos plebis concu- 
is; concordie causi concessimus, Decemviros desiderastis: creari 
i sumus. Decemvirorum yos pertesum est: coegimus abire magis- 
itu. Manente in eosdem privatos ira vestré, mori atque exulare nobi- 
mos viros honoratissimosque passi sumus ;’ iii. 67. 
(224) Niebuhr attempts to remove or palliate this diffieulty in the 
narrative, by supposing that the decemvirs are supported by the patricians, 
this supposition, however, is inconsistent with the accounts of both 
0. who represent indeed the decemvirs as employing some 
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for the plebs to secede to the Mons Sacer. Cicero, inde 
inverts the order of the events: for he says that the plet 
having first occupied the Mons Sacer, and afterwards the Ay 
tine, went with arms in their hands to the Capitol, and eleet 


rician vouths in their service, but who state that the patrician 

al fim hostile to the decemviral rule. Some of the passa 
adduced in support of this hypothesis are perverted from their ἃ 
meaning. Thus, Hist. vol. 11. p. 352, Niebuhr says: ‘ Appius from 
Vulcanal addressed the patricians in the comitium, exhorting nem. 
hold by him, and to seize or cut down the leaders of the inst recti¢ 
Again in the note, Appius is described as ‘addressing the patrician: 
they stood in the comitium.’ (n. 774.) The passage cited in support oft 
statement is the following: we γὰρ ἔτι τοῦ πλήθους αὐτῷ διαμένοντος οἰκεῖς 
ἀναβὰς ἐπὶ τοῦ Ἡφαίστου τὸ ἱερὸν ἐκάλει τὸν δῆμον εἰς ἐκκλησίαν, καὶ Kary op 
ἐπειρᾶτο τῶν ἀνδρῶν παρανομίαν τε καὶ ὕβριν, ἐξουσίᾳ δημαρχικῇ καὶ ἐλπ 
κουφῇ ἐπαιρόμενος, ὕτι συναγανακτήσας ὁ δῆμος αὐτῷ παρήσει ῥίψαι τοὺς avd 
κατὰ τῆς πέτρας, Xi. 39. The meaning of Dionysius in this passage is obvid 
and indisputable; he says that Appius, believing the multitude to be s 
favourable to him, called a meeting of the people, and was buoyed up by 
false hope that they would sanction his using his tribunitian power to thr 
the insurgents down the Tarpeian rock, Niebuhr, however, proceeding up 
his assumption that populus means the patricians, and that the Greek h 
torians translate it when so used by πλῆθος and δῆμος, infers that Dion ysi 
has here reproduced a passage which he did not understand ; and thin 
himself authorized in putting this construction upon it silently, and witho 
warning the reader, that the meaning which, by this process of legerdema 
he extracts, is the direct opposite of that intended by the author. Agai 
in describing the movement of the army from the Algidus into the ei 
he says: ‘ As the commonalty had occupied the Aventine, so the patricia 
had garrisoned the Capitol, and the fortresses in these parts of the city 
ib. p. 355. This statement appears to be taken from a passage in f 
speech to Virginius, after the delivery of the judgment, and it refers n 
to the patricians, but to the decemvirs, and to their occupation of t 
strong posts of the city; xi. 37. Cicero, moreover, states that the plebeie 
marched from the Aventine to the Capitol. Again, after the overthrow 
the decemvirs, the accusation of Appius by Virginius is thus describe 
‘He showed himself in the forum, accompanied by a band of you 
patricians, who still acknowledged him as their chief. This sight kind 
the anger of L. Virginius, and he summoned him to appear forthw 
before a judge τ᾿ ib. p. 370. This account ‘professes to be toundotk on 
following passage of Livy. After having desccibad the popular measu 
ore upon the overthrow of the decemvirs, he proceeds thus: ‘ Funé 

einde et potestate tribunicid, et plebis libertate, tum tribuni agg 
singulos tutum maturumque jam rati, accusatorem primum Virginiun 
Appium reum deligunt. Quum diem Appio Virginius dixisset, e¢ Apy 
stipatus ee Juvenibus in forum descendisset, redintegrata exter 
est omni us memoria foedissime potestatis, quum ipsum satellitesque 
vidissent ;’ iii. 56. This account represents the accusation of Appit 
Virginius as determined by quite different motives, and makes the app 
ance of Appius in the forum, with his band of young patricians, subseq 
not prior, to the accusation. Livy conceives it as a defensive no 
aggressive measure ; but he says that it reminded the people of his j 
patrician satellites during the decemvirate: see c. 37,49. He des 
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m tribunes.”) This account agrees much better with the 
her circumstances of the case; but it differs altogether from 
e detailed narrative in Livy.(?*) Cicero likewise differs from 
vy, in representing an agreement to have been effected between 
Senate and the plebs by the embassy of the three con- 
3; whereas Livy states this embassy to have been fruitless, 
cero says nothing of Valerius and Horatius, to whose inter- 
sition Livy attributes the settlement.(°?) The indecision of 
> Senate, and their reluctance to act, with a plebeian army at 
ir back, urging them onwards, and the decemvirs in front, 
ase government they hate, and who are deserted and defence- 
ss, cannot be reconciled with the rest of the narrative. The 
imosity of the plebs against the decemvirs is shown in the de- 
nd to the envoys from the Senate, that they should be given 
) in order to be burnt alive.(**8) 

Considering the minuteness of the details in other parts of 


» accusation of Appius not as the result of a sudden impulse on the part 

firginius, but as a measure previously settled in concert with his 
agues. In fact, the difficulty of Livy’s account is to understand how, 

he conduct of Appius had been as it is represented, his life should have 

mn so long spared. 

Nam cupide conculcatur nimis ante metutum. 


(225) Orat. pro Cornel. i.; De Rep. ii. 87. These two statements have 
m combined in the text. See also Asconius on the Orat. pro Corn. 
ebuhr says: ‘ According toa statement of Cicero, the plebeians marched 
m the Sacred Mount to the Aventine, which is certainly wrong, for 
Ἢ were always in possession of the Aventine:’ Lect. vol. i. 208. The 
ison which Niebuhr here assigns, is the very point in issue. Cicero says 
that they were not in possession of the Aventine, until they had been at 
the Mons Sacer. 7 

a αὐ: 26) iii. 52-4. Compare the allusion in ὁ. 61. Aurelius Victor, 
Diodorus, Florus, and Pomponius mention the Aventine alone. 

(227) Cicero, however, alludes to the part which they played after the 
erthrow of the decemvirs, and to their popular measures at this crisis, 
aen he calls them ‘homines concordie causa sapienter populares ;’ De 
sp. ii. 31. Theintluence of Valerius at the same period is also mentioned 
him in Brut. 14. 

(228) Machiavel censures the plebeians for announcing their intention 
burning the decemvirs alive, when the demand was made for their 
xtradition. When you ask for anything, he says, you ought never to 
clare beforehand, that you intend to make a bad use of it. It is sufli- 
ent to ask a man for his arms, without telling him that you intend to kill 
im with them. When you have got them into your hands, you can use 


them as you think fit; Disc. i. 44. 


ome. 
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the story, it is remarkable how little we hear of the individ 
decemvirs themselves.(*®) With the exception of the gr 
Appius, they are mere mutes in the drama, who fill a vaca 
space, but seem to have no volition or character of their OW 
They are mere puppets, whose strings he pulls as he thinks 1 
While it suits his purpose to play the part of the patriotic rul 
all his colleagues are virtuous ; and the entire body presents 1 
picture of a Utopian aristocracy. When it suits his purpo 
to play the tyrant, his new colleagues are as compliant as hi 
former ones, and they become a set of conspirators against 
public, ready to join in the commission of every atrocity. Nowa 
history proves that nothing is rarer than concord among a sma 
body of persons, who share among them the supreme power. — 

Nulla fides regni sociis, omnisque potestas ih 

Impatiens consortis erit. “ἢ 
The Thirty at Athens were but a short time in existenc 
before the dissension between Critias and Theramenes broke ov 
and before the latter was torn from the altar by the command « 
his colleague, and sent to drink the cup of hemlock in priso1 
Both Fabius(?*°) and Cornelius, in the second decemvirate, wer 
patricians of mark ; but they and the others act with Appius ὃ 
if they all had but one will. It may be safely affirmed of this 
as of the interregal government after.the death of Romulus,(**! 
that perfect concord, under such circumstances, is without 
parallel in authentic history. Either the decemvirs were le 


powerful than they are represented, or there were dissensior 
within their body, of which the memory has perished.(*”) 


(229) pom gag:| to Livy, all the members of the second decemyira 

were patricians. ionysius says that seven were patricians and thre 

were plebeians. Niebuhr affirms that half were patricians and he 

plebeians. 
(230) See the character of Fabius, in Dion. Hal. x. 58 ; Livy, iii. 41 
(231) Above, ch. xi. § 10. 


(232) There is a passage among the fragments of Dio Cassius publish 
by Mai (xxiii. § 4, ἀξ Bekker) hae Secu te refer to ieacheiaan of t 
decemvirs. It states that they [the antecedent being lost] arrived at su 
a pitch of mutual jealousy, that they no longer exercised their powers 
government in common, as they had ‘Gy accustomed to do, but each ru 
In succession: the effects of which change were disastrous, as each folloy 
his own objects, and was more desirous of doing harm to the publie, th 
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upreme oligarchy of ten without internal jealousies is an im- 

sibility. E 
τ Lastly.—We may observe that it is difficult to reconcile the 
uit of the decemviral legislation—the twelve tables themselves 
with the account of their composition and enactment. Ac- 
jing to this account, the code consists of two distinct portions; 
he first ten tables, and two additional tables. The ten tables 
ere the work of the first decemvirs ; underwent a public re- 

on; were sanctioned by the Senate, and passed by the people. 
hey seem to be the genuine expression of the popular will. 
e last two tables are the work of the second decemvirs, whose 
overnment was antipopular and tyrannical. Cicero accordingly 
listinguishes the characters of the two parts of the code; and 
ays that the ten tables were remarkable for their equity, while 
16 speaks of the two tables as unjust.(*) It is however difficult 
: understand why, if the last two tables were unjust, they were 
sted with the authority of law after the fall of the decemvirs, 
why, if they had been already enacted by the decemvirs, they 
ere not immediately repealed. Dionysius, Livy, and Cicero, 
wree in stating that the prohibition of marriages between the 
ricians and plebeians was introduced by the two tables. Why 
-not the plebeians, when they were negotiating on the Aven- 
in e and Mons Sacer, with arms in their hands, stipulate that the 
two tables should be rejected, or at least that this prohibition 
hould be removed? There is likewise an obscurity about the 
il e when the laws come in force. The ten tables are stated by 
both historians to have been enacted at the end of the first 


ΟΣ 
ἡ͵ 
᾽ν 


emviral year, and Dionysius says that they were then en- 


supporting the reputation of a colleague. It seems impossible to refer 
this description to any other set of colleagues than the decemvirs. The 
passage, however, is isolated, and we do not know how Dio Cassius 
‘connected it with the rest of his narrative. Zonaras, who borrowed 
i 4 ly from Dio Cassius, has nothing about internal discords of the 
(233) Niebuhr says of this statement of Cicero: ‘The exaggeration is 
obvious ; it is impossible that even the greater part of them should have 
‘been of such a nature ;’ Hist. vol. ii. n. 750. Gellius, N. A. xvii. 21, § 15, 
istinguishes between the ten and the two tables, but not between the 
‘first and second decemvirs. 
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graved on brazen columns. (34) Yet C. Julius is represen 
during this year as abstaining from the exercise of his ju 
diction, out of deference to a law which had not been enacted. 
Livy describes the second decemvirs as refusing to abdicate uw 
their laws have been sanctioned ;(*°°) by which the two tal 
are meant. They are not, however, enacted by the decemy 
and nothing is said of their subsequent enactment by the peo 
Yet we are told shortly after, that Valerius and Horatius, 
leaders of the opposition to the decemvirs, and their deter min 
enemies, caused the twelve tables to be engraved on brass, @ 
set up in public ;(7) and we know that the decemviral code ¥ 
called the Twelve, not the Ten, Tables.?8) Our historians ¢ 
not explain how the two tables became law. | 

The account of Diodorus is, that the first decemyirs in 
their laws in ten tables; that the second decemvirs left th 
work unfinished, on account of the revolution by which the 
government was overthrown; that in consequence, the cons 
Horatius and Valerius completed their task, by adding ty 


(234) Dion. Hal. x. 57; Livy, 111. 34. 

(235) Cic. Rep. ii. 38. See above, p. 198, n. 95. a 
(236) Decemviri, querentes se in ordinem cogi, non ante quam perl; 
legibus quarum causi creati essent, deposituros imperium se aiebant ; iii. 
He had stated that the ten tables had been enacted: centuriatis comm 
decem tabularum leges perlate sunt; c. 34. ᾿.. 
(237) Livy, iii. 57. Niebuhr thinks that this statement ‘probab 
means only that the last two tables were then posted up in the comitiu 
by the side of the first ten ;’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 368. It is to be observe 
however, that, although Dionysius states that the ten tables were engrayi 
on brass, Livy makes no such statement. Livy seems to assume that { 
whole code was simultaneously engraved on brass. & 
_(238) Pomponius gives the following account: ‘ Qui [decemyiri] ἢ 
animadverterunt aliquid deesse istis primis legibus, ideoque sequenti am 
alias duas ad easdem tabulas adjecerunt, et ita ex accidente appellate su 
wae duodecim tabularum ;’ Dig. i. 2, 2, § 4. He affirms that the 1 
tables were written on ivory, and set up in front of the rostra, 
Livy, vi. 1, states that the twelve tables were replaced after the Gs 
conflagration ; but he does not say distinctly that x original brass plz 
were destroyed or carried away, though this seems to be his me 
Sextus A’lius, the contemporary of Ennius, who was consul in 198 Ὁ 
wrote a ἀταξίαν ον on the twelve tables, probably somewhat resemb! 
the Commentary of Coke upon Littleton. See Pomponius, ib. § 38. _ 
and a contemporar » L. Acilius, are called ‘ veteres interpretes’ of 
twelve tables by Cic. Leg. ii, 23. These ‘ ancient interpreters’ ὃ 
posterior to the enactment of the twelve tables by about 2} centuries 
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re tables; and that they caused the twelve tables to be en- 
ved on brass, and nailed up in front of the’senate-house.(*”) 
situs seems to know of no distinction between the tables: he 
s that they were formed from a collection of the best laws, 
| that they were a consummation of equity.) It agrees 
h this view, that Appius is represented by Livy, when, after 
fall, he is accused by Virginius, as appealing to his laws as 
dences of his services to the plebs, and as complaining that 
5 dragged into prison, while they remain in full force.(*") 

Dionysius describes Appius, in the debate in the Senate 
before the war, as declaring that the code is still unfinished, and 
Mr omising to abdicate when it is completed.(4*) Yet he 
rwards says that Appius would have been prevented from 
rying Virginia by his own law against the intermarriage of 
ricians with plebeians ;(“*) this law, according to the account 
Dionysius himself, with which Cicero agrees, being in the two 
les. The Jaw, which prevented a free person claimed as a 
ave being taken out of the defendant’s possession before 
gment, which is referred to in the proceedings against Vir- 
ia as being the work of Appius, may have been in the 
e of the first year; nevertheless, it is described as having 
mm in the twelve tables(*“*) The entire subject of the en- 


- 


(239) xii. 24-6. 
᾿ς (240) Creati decemviri, et accitis que usquam egregia, composite 
iodecim tabule, finis equi juris; Ann. iii. 27. Zimmern, Gesch. des 
Rom. Privatrechts, vol. i. p. 102, understands the latter words to mean, 
at ‘they were the last impartial law in Rome.’ Compare the statement 
n Gell. xx. 1, that this code had been formed ‘inquisitis exploratisque 
Itarum urbium legibus.’ 
(241) Majorum merita in rempublicam domi militiexque commemorabat; 
m infelix erga plebem Romanam studium, quod equandarum legum 
issA Cum maxim offensione patrum consulatu abisset ; suas leges, quibus 
nentibus lator earum in vincula ducatur; Livy, iii. 56. 

(242) xi. 6. The language of Dionysius, in describing the two tables, 
‘however, certainly seems to imply that they had been previously added to 
ten tables; x. 60. 

(243) xi. 28. 

(244) Dion. Hal. xi. 30, 31. Livy describes the advocates of Virginia 
demanding of Appius that ‘lege ab ipso lata vindicias det secundum 
ertatem ;’ 111, 44, Afterwards, he adds: Appius decreto prefatus, quam 
bertati faverit eam ipsam legem declarare, quam Virginii amici postula- 
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actment of the decemviral code is in a state of hopeless” 


fusion. (555) 


tioni sue pretendant; c. 45. Florusalludes to the same law: ante cet 
Appius eo insolentie elatus est, ut ingenuam virginem stupro destina 
oblitus et Lucretie et regum et juris quod ipse composuerat; i. 24. © 
pare Dirksen, Zwolf-Tafel-Gesetze, p- 425—433, who refers the law t 9) 
6th table. Pomponius says that this rule was a re-enactment of exist 
law. ‘Initium fuisse secessionis dicitur Virginius quidam, qui qt 
animadvertisset Appium Claudium contra jus, guod ipse ex vetere jure 


ry 


duodecim tabulas transtulerat, vindicias filiz sue a se abdixisse, et secund 


] 


ore 


Romz consul fuit, vindicias secundum libertatem dixisset persc 
Vindicis Vitelliorum servi, qui proditionis conjurationem indicio | 
detexerat,’ &c.; Dig. i. 2, 2, ὃ 24, The origin of the vindicie secund 
libertatem is here referred to the fabulous slave, Vindicius. See aboy 
p- 6,10. If the object of the decemviral legislation was to make a gener: 
code of laws, accessible to all the eda it was imperfectly attained ; ἢ 
Livy says that after the burning of the city by the Gauls, the treaties an 
laws were collected: ‘alia ex eis edita etiam in vulgus; que autem 
sacra pertinebant, a pontificibus maxime, ut religione obstrictos haber 
multitudinis animos, suppressa;’ vi.1l. Even this partial publication | 
represented as now made for the first time. a 
(245) Niebuhr has built up an elaborate fabric of hypotheses, w 

respect to the decemviral government, turning mainly upon the idea t 
it was intended for a permanent system, and that it brought about variot 
fundamental changes in the constitution. These hypotheses are at 

best unsupported by the historical account; in general they are i 
sistent withit. For the reasons assigned by Becker, all detailed eri ci 
of these speculations seems to me superfluous: see Becker’s judicic 
remarks on the subject; ii. 2, p. 128-9. Even Dr. Arnold ven : 
reject the conjectural reconstruction of the decemviral history proposé 
by his guide; vol. i. p. 295, and compare, p. 301. 4 
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τι IV.—FROM THE OVERTHROW OF THE DECEMVIRAL 
GOVERNMENT TO THE SIEGE OF VEII. 


(449—405 8.0.) 


ὃ 55 THE events which are described as immediately fol- 
ing the decemviral government increase, rather than dimi- 
h, the difficulties which we have found in its explanation. 
» decemviral legislation was, as we have seen, a measure 
sh originated with the plebeians; but it was turned to their 
ression, and was overthrown by their resistance. It was 
aded to remove the inequalities between the two orders: but 
ems to have added to them. The decemviral government, 
ing sprung out of the demands of the plebs, is put down 
plebeian secession—an extreme measure—and only one 
ee short of insurrection or civil war. When the plebs 
m, they appear to be able to dictate their own terms; 
co msuls chosen are devoted to their interest, and introduce 
srtant legislative measures of a popular character. The 
real equalization of rights effected at this time, is that 
ich follows the decemviral legislation:(') the twelve tables 
mselves did nothing for effacing the privileges of the 
clans and the disabilities of the plebeians. There was a 
ng plebeian reaction after the fall of the decemvirs, which 
hreatened to go too far; until it was stopped by the moderation 
nd firmness of the tribune Duilius. The description of the 
sutburst of plebeian power, of the fears of the patricians 
they should be made the subjects of vindictive impeach- 
ats, and of the self-imposed restraint of Duilius,(*) renders 
ub ἡ ite unintelligible why the law of the two tables pro- 


1). describes the consuls Valerius and re ple a as taking the 
Ἧς us urbanis compositis, fundatoque plebis statu,’ iii. 60. This 
’ sto their own measures after the fall of the decemvirs. Dr. Arnold, 
king of this year, says: ‘ In fact, the papel cause was 80 triumphant, 
ξ al and ΕΣ than all, of the objects of the Terentilian law were now 
ied ν᾿ vol. i. p. 315. 

2) Li iii. 59; Dion. Hal. xi. 46. The last words of this chapter are 
Reiske "restores, ἀχθομένων ἤδη ταῖς σφαγαῖς τῶν πολιτῶν, καὶ 
δι ρμόλιον ἐκ τούτων γενήσεσθαι προσδοκώντων. 


q 
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hibiting marriages between patricians and plebeians sho 
have been passed after the fall of the decemvirs, or, 1 
had been enacted by the decemvirs, why it should not at 1 
moment have been repealed. 4 
We next hear that the two consuls, Valerius and Horat 
severally defeat the AZquians and Volscians, and the Sabi 
who had been successful against the decemvirs. The Sen: 
refuses a triumph to the consuls, but it is granted by a vote 
the people. Livy says that this was the first example of 
triumph without the authority of the Senate(*) Dionys 
however states that Servilius had already triumphed in t 
manner, in the year 495 B.C.(*) 
Notwithstanding the supposed settlement effected by 1 
decemviral code, and the concessions made by the Valerian an 
Horatian laws, the contests between the patricians and pleb ois 7 
proceed with unabated violence. There are disputes about 1 
re-election of the tribunes:(°) the plebeians are insulted am 
wronged by the younger patricians;(°) and in the consulship < 
Quinctius Capitolinus and Furius (446 B.c.), when the Volsei 
and Aiquians ravage the lands up to the Esquiline gate of © 
city, the people refuse to stir. After a time, Quinctius su ce 
in inducing them to enlist, and a successful campaign ensues.( 


(3) Tum primum, sine auctoritate senatus, populi jussu triumphatu 
est; iii. 63. Zonaras, vii. 19, states that the consuls triumphed by ~ 
vote of the people alone. “i 

(4) vi. 23. See above, p. 60. (5) Livy, iii. 64. am 

(6) Ib. 65. Livy concludes his description of the conduct of the jp 
tricians, juniors and seniors, with thisremark: ‘ Adeo moderatio tuend 
libertatis, dum eequari velle simulando ita se quisque extollit, ut deprim 
alium, in difficil est: cavendoque ne metuant homines, metuendos alt 
se efficiunt ; et injuriam a nobis repulsam, tanquam aut facere aut pi 
necesse sit, injungimus aliis.’ P| 

(7) Livy, iii. 66-—70. This great defeat of the Volscians is record 
by Diod. xii. 80, who calls them Οὐόλομνοι. In reporting the speech 
Quinctius, Livy says: ‘In hance sententiam locutum accipio,’ 6. 67, as if 
followed some ae writer. With regard to the honours of the cons 
Livy has the following remark: ‘Triumphum nee ipsos postulasse, 
delatum iis ab senatu accipio, nec traditur causa spreti aut non spel 
honoris. Eyo quantum in tanto intervallo temporum conjicio, quam 
lerio atque Horatio consulibus, qui preter Volscos et Aquos Sabini et 
belli perfecti gloriam pepererant, negatus ab senatu triumphus esset, 
cundie fuit pro parte dimidié rerum consulibus petere triumphum 
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ie $ ὅθ In the next year, the consulship of Genucius and 
jurtius (445 B.c.), the accounts of Livy and Dionysius differ ; 
1 they differ in a remarkable point. Livy says that the 
bune Canuleius proposed a law permitting the marriages 
of the patricians and plebeians: he adds, that all the tribunes 
with only one dissentient) proposed another law, making ple- 
eians eligible for the consulship. He reports at great length 
he speeches of the consuls against both laws, and the speech of 
nuleius in favour of his own rogation; and he states that the 
Senate, partly moved by the eagerness of the plebs to obtain 
° repeal of the prohibition, and partly thinking that a con- 
; sior of this point would render it unnecessary to concede 
he other, acceded to the proposal of Canuleius.(®) Dionysius 


| si impetrassent magis hominum ratio quam meritorum habita vide- 
retur;' c. 70. Dr. Arnold has the following remark upon this year: ‘In 
he next year, a member of the Quinctian house was chosen consul, T. 
netius Capitolinus. Accordingly the story of the ἊΝ is made up from 
of the memorials of the Quinctian family, and is a mere panegyric 
bf the consul’s great qualities in peace and in war. The real history of the 
is lost almost entirely ;’ vol. 1. P. 333. The existence of these memo- 
s of the Quinctian family is merely an hypothesis: there is no proof of 
existence. 
(8) Livy, iv. 1—6. Livy, both in the speech of Canuleius, and in the 
quent answer of the consuls, treats the prohibition of marriage as 
ng been introduced by the decemvirs: nevertheless the objections 
attributed to the patricians seem to imply that the barrier was of old 
ling. In ὁ. 1, the rogation is described as one ‘qué contaminari san- 
nem suum patres, confundique jura gentium rebantur.’” Afterwards the 
consuls ask: ‘quam enim aliam vim connubia promiscua habere, nisi ut 
ferarum prope ritu vulgentur concubitus plebis patrumque?’ c.2. If this 
prohibition Pad only been in existence for five a it seems ludicrous to 
ply this inflated language to its removal. Had the blood of the patri- 
cians been polluted, and had their marriages been no better than the copu- 
lation of wild animals six years before? Compare iii. 47, where Virginius 
s: ‘ Placet pecudum ferarumque ritu promiscue in concubitus ruere ?” 
Niebuhr says that ‘ Livy’s account of the angry opposition with which the 
ricians met this proposal, is unquestionably a faithful picture of the 
iments of the haughty nobles of his own day, and the deep resentment 
its into the mouth of the tribune is his own feeling. It is impossible 
ever that all the patrician houses of the age he is describing can have 
ced down with ie contempt on the distinguished pike: families ;’ 
st. vol. ii. p. 384. The sentiments about purity of blood which Livy 
Tribes to the opponents of Canuleius may be suited to the patricians of 
» fifth cen before Christ; but they are quite unsuited to the pa- 
ricians of the Augustan age, whose feelings towards the plebeians might 
resemble those of a French noble in the last century towards a roturier, 
but had nothing of a religious character. 


q 
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agrees with Livy as to the proposal for the admission of ΡΗ 
to the consulate, and he even mentions the name of t 
dissentient tribune ;(°) but he says ‘nothing of any proposa 
altering the marriage law, although he describes Canuleiu 
taking a leading part, at the discussions in the Senate, in 
port of the proposal for opening the consulship to the” 
beians.("°) He likewise gives.a detailed account of ἃ pri 
meeting—a sort of cabinet-council—of the leading patr 
which is convened by the consuls, and of which all the 
ceedings are accurately known to him:(#) Valerius and Hor 
were the only senators of consular dignity who were not invi 
The following is his account of the proceedings at this meet 
C. Claudius recommends the use of armed force against the 
political opponents; but Quinctius Capitolinus ΟΝ to ¢ 
war, and to a violation of the sanctity of the tribunes:— 
this opinion the other members of the meeting abel . 
Claudius then declares that he yields to the majority; and ἢ 
advises that, instead of opening the consulship to the p er 
they should propose the substitution of six or eight milit 
tribunes for the consuls, half of whom might be of the pleb 
order. This suggestion is adopted by the entire meeting ;- a 
they then arrange the plan of the debate in the Senate, fi 
the order in which the speakers are to be called on by 4 ; 
suls, and the course which each of their own party is to pursu 
The debate in the Senate is next described. Canuleius ¢ 
plains of the secret meeting convened by the consuls; Genuciu 
the consul, defends the step which they had taken, and calls fi 
upon Valerius and afterwards upon Horatius to declare t | 
opinions. They pronounce themselves favourable to the adi μῳ 
sion of plebeians to the consulship; but they think the tir 


Brg - 


ν᾿. 
ἍΕῚ 


(9) xi. 52. (10) Ib. e. 57. 

(11) They are described i In ¢..55 as οἱ πρεσβύτατοί τε Kai κορυφαιότα 
τῶν προεστηκότ' wy τῆς ἀριστοκρατίας συναχθέντες εἰς ἰδιωτικὸν σύλλο γον ἡ 
τῶν ὑπάτων αὐτοὶ καθ᾽ ἑαυτούς. Inc. 57 Canuleius complains of th 
le βουλευτήρια συνάγοντας ἐν ἰδίαις οἰκίαις. Compare above, Ρ. ‘a 
ΠῚ - — 

(12) Dion, Hal. xi. 54—6. The threats of war in 6. 54 are sim sil 
described in Livy, iv. 1, and 7, 2 
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uitable ; and they advise the tribunes to permit the levies, 
d to withdraw the rogation until the enemies now in the field 
ve been repulsed. This middle course, we are told, displeased 
ith parties, the plebeians objected to the delay, the patricians 
the concession of the principle. ΟἹ Claudius is then named, 
d he strongly objects to all change. The Senate is in an 
at these conflicting, but unacceptable opinions; when T 
nucius, the consul’s brother, is called upon, and he brings 
ard the plan agreed to at the private meeting ; namely, that 
ere should be a discretionary power of substituting for the 
9. six military tribunes with consular authority, three of 
n should be patricians and three plebeians. This compro- 
ns accepted by nearly all the senators; it was embodied 
decree—and it was well received by the tribunes and the 
Such however, says Dionysius, was the levity of the 
itude, that although they had threatened a secession, or a 
rse to arms, if the concession was not made, yet, when they 
ined it, they did not avail themselves of their new right, 
elected only three patricians as the first consular tribunes. 
Beebanes only held their office seventy-three days, when they 
licated it on account of some defect in the auspices: and two 
: x a consuls were elected for the rest of the year. ‘ Never- 
ss (Dionysius informs us) the two sets of officers in question 
ot both appear in all the Roman annals; but in some only 
e tribune, in others only the consuls, aia in a few both; 
a latter I have followed, as they agree with the testimonies 
- from the sacred and reserved books,’(!*) Livy gives 
milar, though a brief account of the private meeting, 
of the arrangement for the election of consular tribunes 
ἃ both orders, the number of which he limits to three. 
attributes the election of these patricians to magna- 
ity, not to fickleness: and he describes their abdication, 
τῷ the election of patrician consuls. after a struggle. He 
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) Dion. Hal. xi. 57—62. The three consular tribunes of this year 
ed by Diod. xii. 32: he says nothing of the consuls. 
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then remarks that Licinius Macer bears witness to the fact t 
the names of these consuls were found in a treaty with Ard 
made in this year, and in the linen books preserved at t 
temple of Moneta: this, he says, is a proof that they w 
consuls this year, although their names were not found eithe 
the ancient histories, or in the books of magistrates.) Τὸ 
however adds that some accounts made no ‘mention of the ο 
tion for plebeian consuls, but attributed the appointme ; 
consular tribunes, not to a compromise between the two ordé 
but to the necessity of appointing assistants to the consuls, Ὁ 
had to make head at the same time against a Volscian ἃ 
Aiquian army, a revolt of Ardea, and a Veientine army.(*) — 
It is difficult to understand how the account of the privat 
meeting summoned by the consuls could have been obtain 
when its proceedings are described as unknown even to thi 
contemporary tribunes; or how the minute details of the em 
transaction which led to the creation of consular tribunes couk 
have been preserved, when there is a discrepancy between ὦ 
two historians as to so important a point as the rogation 
Canuleius respecting the marriage law. -As the history 
Dionysius breaks off in the following year, and of the remain 
only a few fragments have been ‘preserved, we do not know hi 
or when, he supposed the repeal of the prohibition of marriage 
between the two orders to have been effected. It she ald 1 
observed that Livy’s description of the measure of Canuleius 4 
supported by Florus; who represents this tribune as hayit 
caused an outbreak on Mount Janiculum, for the sake of f 
moving the prohibition in question.@®) Livy however 88 


t 


et.) 
(14) Idque monumenti est, consules eos illo anno fuisse, qui neque 
annalibus priscis, neque in libris magistratuum inveniuntur ; Lg: iv τ 
(15) Ibid. Other dates, wholly different from that of Livy ἀπὸ 
nysius, are given us for the first institution of consular tribunes. Euseb 
ron. p. 348, places it in 385 B:c. Eutropius, ii. 1, in 365 v.c.=8 
These two statements nearly agree, but they are posterior to the re 
date by about sixty years. Syncellus, vol. i. p. 484, places it before 
decemvirate. Pe" 
(16) Tertiam seditionem excitavit matrimoniorum dignitas; ut) 6 
cum patriciis jungerentur, qui tumultus in monte Janiculo, duce Can 
tribuno plebis, exarsit ; Florus, i. 25. Ampelius, c. 25, enumerates 


sk 
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thing of any popular tumult, and describes the rogation of 
muleius as having been peaceably conceded by the Senate: 
reas Florus speaks of it as having been extorted by an 
rection. The account of the private meeting of the patri- 
1 party, and of the subsequent debate in the Senate, given by 
onysius, has so modern a sound, that, instead of referring to 
e and the fifth century before Christ, it might, with the 
‘proper alterations of names and subjects, be thought to refer to 
England and the nineteenth century after Christ. 

Ϊ Ε The two historians differ in their accounts as to the number 
reed on for the consular tribunes: Livy states it at three,(*) 
ereas Dionysius states it at six, and attributes the choice of 
three patrician tribunes, without three plebeian colleagues, to 
pula: caprice.('*) The explanation of the choice of three 
tricians, without any plebeian colleagues, under the cireum- 
nc 3 stated, by referring it either to the fickleness or the 
er sity of the people, is very unsatisfactory. The plebs 
had fought a hard fight, and come off victorious in the 
oC itest':("°) there seems no reason why, even if they did 
wish to press their advantage, they should not have elected 
: plebeian consular tribune out of three. It may also be 
ced, with regard to the election of consuls after the re- 
lation of the tribunes, that it is difficult to perceive from 
at source Livy could have drawn his minute account of their 


fion among the secessions of the plebs. The only secession to the 


"ῇ 


eulum known to Livy is that under Hortensius; Kpit. xi. (287 8.0.) 
17) Livy says that in 438 8.0. it was lawful to elect six consular tri- 
S;iv.16. Zonaras states that six were to be elected, three from each 
r; vil. 19. 

18) Becker attempts to explain this discrepancy by supposing that 
ysius misunderstood his authorities, and construed ‘tres ex utroque 
ie,’ as if it meant three taken from each order severally, whereas it 
ut three taken discriminately from both orders ; ii. 2, hs 139. All ex- 
ations which suppose error, in order to produce uniformity of state- 
in the extant accounts of Roman history, are, to say the least, ex- 
᾿ (19) Zonaras states that, in the contest of the year 445 8.0. for opening 
the const atone ‘sehen πολλὰ κατ᾽ ἀλλήλων καὶ βίαια ἔλεγον τε καὶ 
ἔπραττον. He adds, that the patricians, in order to prevent worse excesses, 
sonceded the institution of consular tribunes, three from each order ; vii. 19. 
—_— s2 

is 
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appointment, if their names were not found in any of the an 
histories.(*”) | ΜΆ 

The substitution of a board of military tribunes with con 
power, sometimes consisting of eight, and never of less than ἢ 
members, for the two consuls, is represented to us as a vit 
though not a formal concession of the demand for the admis 
of plebeians to the consulship.(*?) According to Diod 
indeed a stipulation that one of the consuls should alway 
a plebeian was among the articles agreed to at the decem 
secession,(”) This statement cannot be received ; but the dem 
for the opening of the consulate to the plebeians, coming only: 
years after the fall of the decemvirs, must be considered as ¢ 
nected with the great plebeian movement which followed ἢ 
event; and the discretionary power of substituting cons 
tribunes for consuls is represented as a partial satisfac 10. 
that demand.() Under these circumstances, it seems st re 
that during a long series of years after the concession has’ 
made, the power should not be more often exercised, and ἢ 
when it is exercised, patricians alone should be appointed. 
the first twenty years of the existence of the power, 444 
it is used only seven times; out of these seven time , 


Ss, 
board consists of three members four times, and of four mem 


(20) Dionysius, xi. 61, and Livy, iii. 6, both state expressly tha 
first consular tribunes were three in number, and were all patricians. 
likewise in subsequent passages represents the plebeians as complai 
that none of their order had ever been elected to this dignity, and 
ther states that the first plebeian consular tribune was elected in 40 
In spite of these distinct testimonies, Niebuhr maintains that one at 
of the first consular tribunes was a plebeian; Hist: vol. ii. p. 411 
vol.i. p. 221. His supposition is rejected by Drumann, vol. iv. p. δὲ 
Arnold supposes that ‘ the three tribunes first chosen were patricié 
that three plebeians were to have been added to their number; b i 1 
the patricians resisted this, and, finally, to simplify the question, got 
of their own tribunes also, and returned to the government by const 
vol. i. p. 337. These conjectures are quite irreconcilable with the a 
both of Dionysius and Livy. | a 
(21) ἵνα δὲ μὴ πρός τι χεῖρον χω ἥσωσι, τοῦ μὲν ἔργου ἧς ἡγεμο 
δυνατοὶ αὐτοῖς πἀρδ μη δῶνν rot 36 bdgsasibc οὐ ρα κῶν Ave a 
χιλιάρχους ὠνόμασαν, ἵνα μὴ τὸ τῆς κλήσεως ἔντιμον τῷ σύρφακι ὁμίλῳ Kare 
παίνοιτο, Zonaras, vii. 19 τς ἈΈΡΩΝ 4 

** ᾿ , » <=. 

(22) xii. 25, (23) See Plutarch, Camill.i. 


. 


er. 56.) 
hhree times: and in every case patricians alone are elected.(**) 
the year 432 B.C. private meetings were held at the houses of 
" tribunes, at which the leading plebeians complained of the 
nduct of their own order, in never electing a plebeian to the 
fice of consular tribune. Others attributed the result to the 
sctioneering influences of the patricians; and in consequence 

w was passed, on the rogation of the tribunes, prohibiting 
ndidates from whitening their toga.(*) In the year 424 B.c. 
| tribunes still complain that no plebeians had been elected 

asular tribunes, and that all the plebeian candidates had been 
‘tejected.(*®) The same complaint recurs in 420 B.c., when three 
icians are again elected.(*”) In the year 408 B.c. it is men- 
ed that the same result was obtained, contrary to general 
dectation :(55) and again in the following year, four patricians 
e elected.(”) In 403 B.c. eight consular tribunes were for 
first time appointed, but none of them was plebeian.(@°) It 
‘not till 400 3.c,, after the discredit of some of the patrician 
alar tribunes in the Veientine war, that the practical exclu- 
1 of plebeians from the office came to an end, forty-four years 
er the change in the law. In that year, one plebeian was 
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(24) Namely, in the years 444, 438, 433, 432, 426, 425, 424 5.σ. Ρα- 
Β the tribune makes an unsuccessful attempt to obtain comitia for the 
tion of consular tribunes in 441 B.c.; Livy, iv. 12. 


(25) iv. 25. Livy describes the result of the election for the previous 
rear, 433 B.c., as follows : ‘ Tribuni plebis, assiduis concionibus prohibendo 
isularia comitia, quum res prope ad interregnum perducta esset, evicere 
em ut tribuni militum consulari potestate crearentur ; victorie pre- 
m, quod petebatur, ut plebeius crearetur, nullum fuit ; omnes patricii 
tisunt;’ ib, As to the preference of the plebs for consular tribunes 
consuls, see Livy, iv. 30, 54. 

26) Livy, iv. 35. 

27) Ib. 44. Five consular years intervene from 413 to 409 B.c. 

28) Ib. 56. The reasons of this general expectation were that, in the 
ous year, out of four questors, three plebeians were elected, although 
as the first example of a plebeian questor ; ib. 54: and also that the 
mes had obtained a decree for the election of consular tribunes, there 
aving been five consecutive years of consuls. 

(29) Ib. 57. 

_ Bo) Livy, v. 1. See the complaint of the tribune in c. 2: ‘ Non fuisse 
ne in octo quidem tribunis militum locum ulli plebeio. Antea trina loca 
cum contentione summé patricios explere solitos ; nunc jam octojuges ad 
iperia obtinenda ire, et ne in turb’ quidem herere plebe1um quemquam. 
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admitted, out of six consular tribunes, rather, we are to d, 
mark the existence of the right, than from any pe 

fitness") It was only in the following year, that the ad niss 
bility of the plebeians to the consular tribunate was practice 
established: five plebeians out of six were then elected by ne 

all the centuries.2”) This result is stated to have alarmed 1 
patricians: they made a great effort, and calling im the aid 
religious motives, they procured in the next year the return 
six consular tribunes, all patricians.(**) In 396 B.c. the plebeia 
obtained by agreement the majority of a college of six:(*) | 
they were soon superseded by the dictatorship of Camillus, 
whom the siege of Veii was brought this year to a close. Int 
‘six years between the fall of Veii and the burning of 
there are no plebeian consular tribunes ; and in two of the ye | 
consuls are elected. There had been no consuls for fifteen yea 

since 409 Bc, and in 393 Bo. the Senate, from vir dict 
motives, inflicted the re-election of consuls on the plebs, becat 
they hated this magistracy.(**) We have now reached the 
of the period to which this chapter is confined ; but from 390 
the year of the burning of the city, to 366 B.G, the year af 
the passing of the Licinian laws, when the first plebeian con 
was appointed,(®) the series of consular tribunes is only im 
rupted by the anarchical period of the Licinian rogations. 


! 


(31) Ib. 12. Perizonius and other critics after him have inferred f 
the names that the statement of Livy as to the proportion of plebeiat 
incorrect. Alschefski δὰ 1, restores P. Manlius for P. Meni 18, 
(agreeing with Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 1096, and Arnold, vol. i. p.- 
thinks that Manlius and Furius are the only patricians. If this suppos: 
be well founded, the detailed explanation given by Livy must be incorrect 
Compare the notes in Drakenborch’s edition. Livy represents the tribune 
as saying, in 369 B.c.,*An jam memorié exisse, quum tribunos militw 
ideireo potius quam consules creari placuisset, ut et plebeiis pateret sur an 
honos, quatuor et quadraginta annis neminem ex plebe tribunum mili 
ereatum esse P’ yi. 37. By 

(32) Livy, ib. 6. 13; Drumann, vol. iv. p. 55, thinks that Livy con 
an error in stating that there was only one patrician consular tribune {ἱ 
year. He believes that Atilius, as well as τ λα ῥώρῃ was a patrician, an 
the ane ee the Fa in the year 444 8.0. ΟΝ 

33) Livy, ν, 14. (34) Ib. 17, 18. Th. 29. ὃ! 

(36) The third of the Ee laws expressly probilfiod the electio 
consular tribunes, and provided that one at least of the consuls must ἢ 
plebeian ; Livy, vi. 35. Below, ch. xiii. ὃ 9. " 


ἦν 
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that time the election of consular tribunes ceases, being pro- 
hibited by the Licinian laws; and the series of consuls is 
immed without interruption. 

_ This statement shows that the election of three or more 
: tribunes, instead of two consuls, was a measure accept- 
able to the plebeians, and distasteful to the patricians; but 
what were the reasons for the preference of one party, and 
ie dislike of the other, is not fully explained to us. The 
1 tribunes, like the consuls, were elected in comitia 
enturiata ;(°7) they had the consular insignia, though they seem 
never to have been allowed a triumph ;(**) that they had the 
| powers of a consul, the title of their office declares.) They exer- 
| sed the important consular function of naming a dictator. The 
chief difference between patrician consuls and patrician consular 
ibunes, so far as the plebs was concerned, seems to have con- 
“sisted in the greater number of the latter—which weakened their 
"powers by division.(*°) Accordingly, as the influence of the plebs 
bece ae greater, the number of the consular tribunes was in- 
eased; at first there were colleges of three and four ; afterwards 
of six and eight.() From its first institution soon after the 
ecemvirate to its extinction by the Licinian laws, the system 
‘was in force during a period of seventy-seven years; of which 
ime, there were consuls in twenty-three, and consular tribunes 


(37) Livy, v. 13, 18, 52; See Becker, ii. 2, p. 148. 

"Ὁ (38) Livy, iv. 7; Zonaras, υἱῖ. 19θ. The statement as to the consular 
_ insignia is not quite distinct, and it is rejected by Niebuhr, vol. ii. n. 852, 
hough upon conjectural grounds. Becker hesitates, ib. p. 144. 

(89) Tribuni militares consulari potestate ; Becker, ib. p. 136. 

_ (40) This is the reason assigned by Plutarch, Cam. i.: ἧττον ἣν ἐπαχθὴς 
᾿ ἢ ἀρχὴ διὰ τὸ πλῆθος. 
(41) The speech of the Emperor Claudius thus notices the consular 

‘ibunes; ‘Quid imp. . . . uris distributum consulare imperium, tribu- 
sque militum consulari imperio appellatos, qui seni et sepe octoni 
_ @rearentur?’ The following is the account of Pomponius: ‘ Dejnde quum 
post aliquot annos, quam duodecim tabule late sunt, et plebs contenderet 
τ πη patribus, et vellet ex suo quoque corpore consules creare, et patres 
Tecusarent, factum est ut tribuni militum crearentur, partim ex plebe, 
_ partim ex patribus, consulari potestate. Hique constituti sunt vario 
ml 0; interdum enim viginti fuerunt, interdum plures, nonnunquam 


| 


| 


_ bume ᾿ 
‘| pauciores ;’ Dig.i. 2, 2, ὃ 25. We have no account of any number greater 
than eight having been appointed, 
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in fifty-four years: that is to say, on an average nee δ: 
third year was a consular year. When the business of 
department of the government increased, the general course: 
Rome seems to have been to add new colleagues, not to app 
more subordinate officers. In this case, the motive of distribu 
the supreme executive power among a larger number of pf ors 
was added. It is therefore more easy to explain the increase 
the number of the consular tribunes, than that of the tribune 
the plebs; because the latter was a popular measure, desigt 
to increase their power.(”) The number of the cons 
bunes, as compared with that of the consuls, likewise affordec 
better opportunity for the election of plebeians, and hence t 
exclusion of the plebeians from the office of consular tribune 
so many years after the right of admission had been conceds 
is the more remarkable.(*) | ἡ 


(42) See above, p. 180. “ 

(43) Dr. Arnold attempts to explain it, by saying that the meas 
which the plebs had been eager to obtain were all objects of unive 
and sina interest, but that the possible admission of a few distinguis 
members of their body to the figkoat offices of state concerned the m 
of the commons but little (vol. i. p. 340-1). This explanation might — 
count for their not exerting themselves to obtain the admissibi lita 
plebeians to the consular tribunate ; but as they had exerted themsels 
to obtain it, and had obtained it, it does not explain why they did1 
attempt to return, or succeed in returning, a single plebeian as milita 
tribune for nearly half a century after the law had rendered plebei: 
eligible. When the plebeians were made eligible to the office of curato 
of sacred things, their number was increased from two to ten, and at the 
first election, five peri ans and five plebeians were chosen ; Livy, 71. 
42. Dr. Arnold thus characterizes the history of the period immediate 
subsequent to the decemvirate: ‘We read in Livy and Dionysius 
account of the affairs of Rome from the beginning of the commonweal 
drawn up in the form of annals; political questions, military operatic 
what was said in the Senate and the forum; what was done in ba 
against the A¢quians and Volscians, all is related with the full details 
contemporary history. Itis not wonderful that appearances so imposing 
should have deceived many ; that the Roman history should have beer 
regarded as a subject which might be easily and completely mastered 
But if we press on any part this show of knowledge, it yields before us, a 
comes to nothing. Nowhere is this more manifest than in the story 
period immediately subsequent to the decemvirate. What is relate 
these times 18 indistinct, meagre, and scarcely intelligible ; but scatte 
fragments of information have been preserved along with it, which, wher 
carefully studied, enable us to restore the outline of very important events, 
and these, when thus brought forward to the light, afford us the means « 
correcting or completing what may be called the mere surface view ¢ 0 
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57 It is conjectured by Niebuhr(“) that the creation of 
office of censor, in the year following the appointment of 
jlar tribunes, was connected with that measure, and that it 
intended to reserve to an exclusively patrician magistracy 
mportant portion of the functions of the consuls. The con- 
ire at first sight seems specious: Livy however not only 
not mention, but distinctly negatives, any such origin for 
office. He states that it was created because no new census 
he people had been taken for many years, and the consuls 
too much occupied with their military duties to find time 
| his domestic duty.(**) This account is confirmed by Diony- 


in the common narrative. The lines hitherto invisible being so made 
cuous, @ totally Sefforent Jigure is presented to us, its proportions and 
eter are all altered, and we find that without this discovery, while we 
d ourselves in possession of the true resemblance, we should in fact 
een mistaking the unequal pillars of the ruin for the original form 
@ perfect building ;’ Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 314. The first part of 
ssage appears to me to describe correctly the character of the extant 
its of this period of Roman history. From the view contained in the 
r part, I entirely dissent ; and I dispute the possibility of framing a 
peentic narrative, and of reconstructing the history, in the manner 
cd cated. 
) Hist. vol. ii. p. 387, 397. By means of this and other hypotheses, 
bn has been able to invent a new constitution, which he calls the 
ution of 311 v.c.=443 B.c., formed by a compact between the leaders 
Senate and the tribunes. ‘Of this compact (he adds) our historians 
othing. Nevertheless it certainly took place, and was undoubtedly 
‘up, like the Greek treaties of peace, in the form of a law, as an ordi- 


the censorship is related to have been established. Nor are they 

U . of the connexion between the censorship and the military tribunate, 

these two offices together were equivalent to the consulship : 

ng to their view, the censorship was instituted to meet a casual 
ty. The spirit and import of the compact, however, when the 

1s considered without prejudice, will not admit of a doubt ;’ p. 387. 

re Becker, ii. 2, p. 140-2. Niebuhr’s opinions on the constitution 

B.C., are adopted by Dr. Arnold, vol. i. p. 338. 

5) Ortum autem initium rei est, quod in Lie mg per multos annos 
πρὶν differri census poterat, neque consulibus, quum tot populorum 
aminerent, opere erat id negotium agere. The proposal for a new 

acy having been made in the Senate, Livy adds: Patres, quamquam 

rvam, tamen quo plures patricii magistratus in republica essent, 
cepere; iv. 8. The first censors, both patricians, were elected in 

. The office was originally quinquennial, but in 434 8.6. its dura- 

is limited to eighteen months. The first plebeian censor was elected 

Β.0.; Livy, vii. 22, x. 8. See Becker, ii. oy p. 191. Zonaras, vii. 19, 
utes that the censorship was created on account of the inability of 


re asuls to discharge their increasing duties. He does not connect it 


> 


of the Senate and curies, adopted by the commonalty, like that by . 
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sius and Zonaras. It may be added that the censorship 
instituted in a consular year (443 B.C.) ; that im the eigh 
lowing years there was only one set of consular trik anes $ 
that no plebeian was elected to this office (as we have al 
seen) until 400 B.c.: the facts therefore do not accord witl 
supposition that the censorship was part of a comprehe 
arrangement by which certain duties of the consuls were 
in the hands of patricians while the others were transfer 
plebeians. oc 
If there had been a Roman Thucydides, who lived thr 
the decemviral and subsequent period; who, bemg of mz 
mind and years, had watched it in its progress and οἵ 
quences,(#“) and who had afterwards written its history, 
should be able to understand the true causes and charact 
events, and the true springs of action, during a season of revol 
tions and important constitutional reforms. But the ace 
which has descended to us seems to have been composed 
time when the real nature of the political changes in que 
was no longer understood; and therefore is incoherent 
unintelligible, even when the names and dates may be corr 
recorded, (7) 3 . 


τῇ 


i, 


with the institution of the consular tribunes. A similar reason is ἃ 
assigned in the imperfect passage of Dionysius, xi. 63. The consuls” 
state that no census has been held for seventeen years, since the consu 
of Cornelius and Fabius, 459 B.c. ᾿ | 

(46) Speaking of the Peloponnesian war, Thucydides says: ἐπεβίω 
διὰ παντὸς αὐτοῦ, αἰσθανόμενός τε τῇ ἡλικίᾳ καὶ προσέχων THY γνώ γν, ἷ 
ἀκριβές τι εἴσομαι, ν. 26. Compare Dion. Hal. de Thuc. Jud. 12, 
Kriiger’s note, and Goeller’s edition of Thucydides, vol. i. p.10, ΤΙ 
dides was born in 471 B.c. The Peloponnesian war lasted from 4 
404 B.c.; he was therefore forty years old at the commencement of | 
war, and sixty-seven at its close. The first year of the decemvirate 
ceded the beginning of the Peloponnesian war by twenty years. 


(47) ‘The period of nearly forty years on which we are now goir 
enter |442—406 B.c.], so short a space in the history of a nation, so 
to all of us individually, includes within it the whole of the Peloponn 
war. While at Rome the very form and tendency of great pol 
revolutions cannot be discovered without difficulty ; whilst military ΟῚ 
are wholly disguised by ignorance or flattery ; and whilst we cana 
obtain no distinct ideas of any one individual, nor fully conceive the 
racter of the national mind, Athens is, on the other hand, knowr 
almost in its minutest points of detail ;’ Arnold, vol. i. p. 343. 
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-§ 58 From the year 443 nc. the history of Dionysius is 
; of the remainder of his work only some fragments have 
preserved. It happens however that copious extracts 
in for the story of Meelius, the siege of Veii, and the 
ure of Rome by the Gauls; which three events all fall 
ithin the period comprised by the present chapter. 
A transaction is referred to this period, which deserves 
se, as the account of it bears strong internal marks of 
wity. The towns of Aricia and Ardea (we are told), whose 
tories adjoined one another, on the coast to the south 
avinium, had waged much fruitless warfare about a tract of 
l on their confines, and agreed to refer their dispute to the 
tration of Rome. The arbitration was accepted, and the 
ition was argued on both sides before the popular assembly; 
vote was about to be taken between the two contending 
8, when an old Roman citizen, named Scaptius, claimed to 
eard. The consuls refused him a hearing ; but the tribunes, 
Ne ng appealed to, permitted him to speak. He then stated 
he was eighty-three years of age; that in his twentieth year 
ervice he had fought against Corioli; and he could depose that 
district in question had been a part of the territory of Corioli, 
had been then acquired by Rome.(**) This testimony was 
ited, and although the consuls tried to prevent the people 
2 acting upon it, their efforts were vain. A third voting- 


48) This transaction belongs to the year of Furius and Quinctius, 
8.c. Corioli was conquered in the consulship of Postumius and Cassius, 
B.c. The interval is therefore 47 years. Scaptius says that he was 
in his twentieth year of service ; so that he began to serve when he 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, and he must have served every year, 
i, as there were several years of peace, is improbable; see Drakenborch 
¢. If Scaptius was eighty-three years old in 446 B.c., he must have 
| born in 529 8.c., nineteen years before the expulsion of Tarquin. As 
apture of Corioli had taken place only forty-seven years before, it 
i be remembered by persons of less age than Scaptius, and who had 
hen seen twenty years of service. A man of sixty-seven would have 
twenty years old at the time. The case, therefore, does not seem to be 
vhich called for the testimony of a very aged person. The words in 
rare, ‘Rem se vetustate obliteratam, ceterum sue memoriz infixam, 

δ. No notice is taken of the reconquest of Corioli from the Romans 


| 


ἴ 


by © ric anus in 488 B.c. The title is treated as continuous; see Livy, 


JO 
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ag 
box was brought, and the assembly decided that the lat 
dispute belonged, neither to Ardea, nor to Aricia, but to Ὁ 
Livy considers the judgment to have been disgraceful under 
circumstances of the case, and says that it was so regard 
the senators; though the abstract right might have bee a 
the Romans.(*®) This decision speedily leads to a revo 
Ardea ;(*°) in the following year ambassadors from Ardes ¢ 
to Rome, to complain of their treatment; the Senate Ὅς 
them with courtesy, and promise to do all in their powe 
redress their wrong, but advise them to be patient; tk 2 δὶ 
with Ardea is renewed in the same year.(*!) A violent intes 
sedition now breaks out in Ardea, caused by a rivalry of an 
and a plebeian for the hand of a young woman, disting is 
for her beauty. The same political sympathies are manifeste 
we perceive, from surer historical data, in the Second Punic y 
The noble, or oligarchical party, apply to Rome; the plebs 
in the assistance of the Volscians. The Roman interference i 
effectual, and the Volscians are defeated; the leaders of 
plebeian party are put to death by the Romans, and then : 
perty confiscated to the Volscian state; a measure which we 
told satisfied the Ardeates, but which the Senate did not 1 h 
sufficient to cancel the injustice of the decision concerning the 
land.(**) Τὴ the following year, the Senate made a decree t 
as the population of Ardea had been reduced by civil conf 
colonists should be sent to it, for security against the Volscié 
At the same time, they arranged privately, that the only lam 
divided should be that to which the unjust judgment relat 
and that no part of it should be assigned to any Roman colon 
until all claims of Ardeate citizens, who wished to settle pol it 
had been satisfied. By this contrivance, the disputed and Ὑ 


_~ 


(49) Livy, iii. 71-2. A fragment of the story is in Dion. Hal. x 
where the at. MS. has Κάπτιος for Κάτλιος. Σκάπτιος should proba 
restored. ‘The corruption of proper names in the manuscripts of the 
- sical writers would be an interesting subject of philological research. T 

is no part of their text in which there has been so much unfai 
transcription, ἜΗΝ 


(50) Livy, iv. 1. (51) Ib. c. 7. (52) Ib. 9-10. a a 


[᾿ 


{ 
g j 
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ally restored to Ardea. ‘Livy mentions the names of three 
nissioners who divided the land; but their task, he says, 
a peculiarly unpopular one; for they offended the plebs, by 
ving to allies a district which the Roman people had de- 
ἃ to be its own property: and they made no friends among 
patricians by acts of personal favour; so that, being cited to 
by the tribunes, they were glad to escape the danger by 
ling themselves among the colonists, and placing their lives 
er the protection of neighbours who had witnessed their 
erity and justice in the performance of their duties.(°3) This 
ati ve is not only detailed, but it is coherent, and probable ; 
transaction, though creditable to the Senate, is not creditable 
er to the plebeians or to the patrician body; the affair is in 
f of no great importance, and it is difficult to understand 
‘the story should have originated if it was not true. On the 
r hand, we do not know how, if it was true, the details of it 
5 so faithfully preserved, or why a clear and consistent account 
115 unimportant transaction should have been recorded, when 
history of the great changes which accompanied and followed 
decemviral period, and which were only a few years earlier, 
ἃ have come down to us in so confused and obscure a state. 
§ 59 The year 440 B.c. brought with it a scarcity; the 
se of which was differently reported. Some attributed it to 
ἃ season ; others to the neglect of agriculture.(°*) L. Minu- 
‘was appointed prefect of the annona, with the special duty 
providing supplies of corn; but his efforts were not effectual 
eventing extreme suffering from the dearth. In this state 
things Sp. Meelius, a wealthy man of the equestrian order, 
d his private fortune for buying up corn, which he afterwards 


53) Livy, iv. 11. The simple narrative of Livy can scarcely be reco- 
ed after the metamorphosis which it undergoes from being touched by 
uhr’s pen. The plebs becomes ‘ the concilium of the populus,’ (1.6. the 
cians.) Scaptius is nota real man, but the personification of the Seaptian 
; the Aricians received a share of the land, &c.; Hist. vol. ii. p. 449-452. 
34) Coepere a fame mala, seu adversus annus frugibus fuit, seu dulce- 
‘concionum et urbis deserto agrorum cultu; nam utrumque traditur ; 
y,iv.12. It is mentioned under the previous consuls that ‘ludi, ab 
miviris per secessionem plebis a patribus ex senatus-consulto voti, eo 
0 facti sunt;’ ib. This vow implies that a great public danger was 
posed to exist. 
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distributed gratuitously among the poor plebeians. Both 

and Dionysius (for an extract of the history of the latter 

taining this transaction, has lately been recovered) des 
Meelius as converting the popularity acquired by his distrib 
of corn into an instrument for acquiring supreme power i 
state, and for making himself an absolute king. ‘The sar e 
of his intention is taken by Cicero,(**) Varro, Valerius Max: 
Diodorus, and others :(°*) and is also contained in the histe 
Zonaras.(°7) It is stated by Dionysius that Minucius obt 
from secret informants conclusive evidence of his treasoi 
designs and preparations. He communicates this evider Ὁ 
the consuls, who lay it before the Senate. The danger is C 
dered by them as urgent, and they assent to the proposal of 
consuls that they should nominate a dictator. Cincinnatus, 
above eighty years old, is instantly appointed; and he m 
C. Servilius Ahala his master of the horse. The dictator t 
his measures during the night, and in the morning he s 
Servilius to cite Meelius before ‘his tribunal. Meelius is alar 
at the summons, and attempts to escape to his own ha 
according to Dionysius, he is pursued by the knights who aec 
panied Servilius, he takes refuge from them in a butcher's 5 
and attempts to defend himself with a cleaver which he t 
seizes; but he is overpowered by them, eut down, and slaught 
(says Dionysius) ‘as if he had been a wild beast.’ Accord 
Livy, he was killed by Servilius himself.) The feeling: 
the people at this act are thus described by Dionysius. — cq 
plebeians who were not accomplices in the treasonable plz Ἢ 
Meelius condemned his conduct; those who were parties to 
conspiracy, being relieved from fear, simulated joy, and pr 


] 


5) De Rep. ii. 27; De Senat. 16; De Amic. 11; Phil. ii. 11 34, ᾿ 
il. 3, 30; De Dom. 32; In Cat. i. 1. a 

56) Varro, de L. L. v. § 157, says that the house of Me ιϑ 
levelled with the ground, ‘quod regnum oceupare voluit is ;’ Val. 
vi. 3,§ 1, classes Meelius with Cassius, whose crime was ‘ suspicio cone 
dominationis.’ Diod. xii. 37, states that Σπόριος Μαίλιος ἐπιθέμ ᾿ 


( 
pro 
( 


vids ἀνῃρέθη. er 
(57) vii. 20. . ». 
(58) Florus agrees with Livy: ‘Hune [Melium] Quinctii ἀϊοίαίο 


imperio in medio foro Magister Equitum Servilius Ahala confodit:’ ἢ 
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te for their proceedings; but a few among them, being 
st in character, ventured to say that Mezlius had been 
1 by the nobles, and endeavoured to rouse the people. 
latter were quietly put to death by the dictator; who, after 
had quelled the disturbance, resigned his office.’ 

ΤῊ is, says Dionysius, is the most probable account of the 
h of Meelius; and it is that, we may add, which in substance 
lowed by Livy. There was however another version of the 
, related by Cincius Alimentus and Calpurnius Piso, which 
considers less probable. According to this account, Cin- 
wus was not appointed dictator, nor Servilius master of the 
6; but upon the information of Minucius to the Senate of 
treason meditated by Meelius, it was decided that Servilius 
ld be commissioned to kill him without trial. Servilius 
mplished this task by taking Melius aside, on pretence of 
yate communication, and by plunging a dagger in his — 
t. Having fulfilled his commission, he ran to the 
ate, who were still sitting, to show them the bloody dagger. 
n this circumstance, he obtained the appellation of Ahala ; 
the dagger which he had concealed under his arm was in 
in said to be sub ald.(°*) 

Such is the account of this transaction, which was given by 
cit s, one of the earliest native historians, and Piso, who wrote 
mtury before Livy. What their authority for it was, we 
not discover ; but the most remarkable feature in it is that it 
ies the αμδροίε δὶ of Cincinnatus as dictator, which is the 
ing incident of the other account. This variation makes it 
ain that one at least of the two versions was composed at a 
= when the events were imperfectly remembered, and without 
assistance of authentic records: for a fact so public as the 
intment of a dictator must have been notorious to contem- 
ries, and would also have been a matter of record, if the 


_* 


) Cicero, Orator, 6. 45, considers ala to be contracted from axilla. 
a vilius Axilla, whose name occurs in the Capitoline Fasti for 418 B.c., 
ot ‘Servilius ay Livy, iv. 46. ‘See Livy, iv. 12—5 ; Dion. Hal. 


fom α MIS. int Gr. vol. ii. p. xxxi.—xxxvi. ed. Didot, latel y 
rinted ‘from S. in the library of the Escurial. ‘Compare xii. 1 and 
τὸ 
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official registers of the year had been preserved.(“) ne it 
bability in it which struck Dionysius is doubtless the ren 
of Melius by an act little better than one of private assas 
tion. It should be observed however that Plutarch, in hi 
of Brutus, gives incidentally the same account of the ki lin 
Meelius by Servilius Ahala.(*) cD 

We are further told that the house of Mzelius was demolis 
and that the site of it, kept vacant, was afterwards called χη 
meliwm.(®) Minucius was honoured with a statue; the p 
having, it is said, been mitigated by a nearly gratuitous di 
bution of the forfeited corn of Melius.() Some authori 
cited by Livy, affirmed that Minucius went over from the p 
cians to the plebs; that he was appointed eleventh tribune Ε 
and that he appeased a sedition caused by the death of Meelit 
Livy however discredits this statement. Three of the tribun 
refused to join in the honours to Minucius, and pressed for ἢ 
appointment of military tribunes, thinking that some of the 
would be plebeians, who would revive the subject of Meeli 
Military tribunes were appointed for the next year, but tl 


(60) Livy mentions the appointment of Minucius as prefectus anno: 
in the year 440 B.c. With respect to the following year, he says, 
uncertain whether Minucius was reappointed, or merely continued to’ 
having been appointed for an indefinite term; ‘ nihil enim constat, nisi 
libros linteos utroque anno relatum inter magistratus prefecti nomet 
iv. 23. Ifthe libri lintei contained a complete and authentic list of 1 
magistrates of this year, made at or near the time, no doubt ought to ha 
existed as to the fact of the dictatorship of Cincinnatus. ἢ. ἢ 

(61) Brut.i. He mentions Servilius as putting the dagger ὑπὸ pa 
but he says nothing of the origin of the name Ahala. e mothe 
Brutus was a Servilia, which causes Plutarch to tell the story. - Bi 

(62) Livy, iv. 16; Dion. Hal. ib. p. xxxvi. and xii. 1; Val. M, 
vi. 3, re eee de L. L. v. ὃ 157; Victor de Vir. Illust. ὃ. 17. 4 

assage of Dionysius (which is now completed from the lately discover 
fares) does not, as Becker, vol. i. p. 486, supposes, refer to anot 
origin of the word. What he means is, that the place was first ¢a 
Malus (from Melius), and that afterwards the word AZquwm coales 
with it. 

(63) Livy, iv. 16, where the insertion of the words et statwa (prop 
by Niebuhr, vol. ii. n. 937) seems to me to be needed. Alschefski how 
defends the received text, and supposes dove aurato to mean the 
statue of an ox. More probably its meaning is the same as the rews 
Decius, in vil. 37; Plin. H. N. xvii. 4, xxxiv. 11. Niebuhr, p. 424, 
siders this reward of Minucius ‘a well-attested statement.’ é 


_ (64) The circumstance of Minucius being eleventh tribune is also 
tioned by Plin. xviii. 4. 
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only three in number, and all patricians, one of whom was 
on of Cincinnatus, the late dictator. Livy adds in a subse- 
nt year (435 B.c.) that Sp. Meelius, a tribune, gave Minucius 
se of trial, and brought forward a rogation for the confisca- 
of the goods of Servilius Ahala; on the ground that Melius 
been falsely accused by Minucius, and that Servilius had 
| a citizen without trial. Neither the tribune however, Livy 
arks, nor his arguments had any weight with the people.(°) 
the other hand, the oration pro Domo speaks of Servilius 
a as having been unjustly banished by the people, but as 
ing been afterwards recalled by them from exile.(%*) His 
shment is likewise mentioned by Valerius Maximus.(®) 

All the ancient writers describe Meelius as an ambitious man, 
under the mask of liberality, was seeking supreme power 
himself. They likewise approve of the act of Servilius 
1 ; and those who mention his condemnation by the people, 
of it with disapprobation.() Some modern historians 
ever acquit Mzelius of any treasonable design, and represent 
as a murdered man, the victim of the selfish fears and 
usies of the patricians.() In the state of our information, 
ve: (the uncertainty of which is sufficiently apparent from 
preceding comparison), it would be vain to attempt to form 
opinion on this subject. The conduct of Mzlius with respect 
distribution of corn is not only innocent, but laudable: 
her, under the cover of this popular proceeding, he had 
| :) Livy, iv. 21. 

6) Cie. pro Domo, 32. The ‘offensio Ahale ’ aliuded to by Cie. de 


i. 3, when taken with the context, must be understood to refer to 
serious mark of popular disfavour to Ahala. 

) Val. Max. v. 3, § 2. 

) Ahala was coupled with Junius Brutus, as a tyrannicide, see Cic. 
1 Att. xiii. 40, sa above, p. 270, n. 55. Livy states that the conduct 
tvilius Ahala was referred to in the Senate, in 384 B.c., 55 years after 
16, as a preordent for a summary proceeding against Manlius, who 
scused of aiming at despotic power, vi. 19. Manlius is also described 
erring to the conduct of Cincinnatus, ib. 18. 

)) This view was first propounded by Hooke, in a note to b. 2, ο. 14, 
History. It has since been developed at greater length by Niebuhr, 
yol. ii. p. 418—24, Lect. vol. i. p. 230; Arnold, vol. i. p. 354—361. 
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carried on plans of a treasonable nature, is a question Ww ic 

are not in a condition to solve, if we reject the positive assu : 
of our historians as to his guilt. The guilt or innocence of 
criminals is sometimes a doubtful historical question ever 
times when prisoners had a public trial, and the proce odin 
the trial were recorded by short-hand writers) How ea 
venture to pronounce upon this case, when we know nothin 
the means by which the memory of the transaction was 
served,(7°) and when the received story says that he was pi 
death by Servilius, as master of the horse, acting under 
instructions of Cincinnatus, appointed dictator on account 0 
very treason imputed to Mzelius ; when the other, and appa: Ὲ 
the best attested story, denies that there was any dictate 
master of the horse, and makes Servilius act under the immed 
instructions of the Senate? If such patent facts as these ai 
doubt, what can we know with certainty about the secret act 
an untried man? Niebuhr mainly rests his opinion up m1 
condemnation of Ahala by the people, and his consequent ex 
which he considers to be a well-attested fact. It is indeed 1 
tioned by Cicero and Valerius Maximus; but it is nege ‘iv x 
Livy, who says that an accusation preferred against him 
tribune was repudiated by the people,(”!) Even if his condet 
tion, actual or virtual, were an ascertained fact, it would 
necessary that we should know the circumstances under whic 
took place, in order to treat it as evidence of guilt. In ‘he 
of a historian, the condemnation of a state prisoner by a cow 
justice is not a proof of his guilt more than the adop ion. 
law by a legislative assembly is a proof of its goodness. Lastl 
it should be observed that two portions of the story com θ᾽ ; 


(70) After having related the common account, Dr. Arnold pr Ἧ θ 
thus: ‘Such is the story which the traditions or memoirs of the Quinet 
and Servilian families handed down, and which the annalists rdoj Ὁ 
their authority ;’ ib. p. 867. This however is only his supposition ; noth 
is known as to the source from which the Roman πλὴν ἐν obtained 
accounts. Niebuhr, ib. p, 422, also speaks of ‘ the traditions of the 
tian and Servilian houses,’ ΤΑ 

(71) C. Servilius Ahala was master of the horse in 439 Bc. — Ano 
C. Servilius Ahala occurs as consul in 427 B.C., twelve years later. Τὶ 
seems to be no reason why these should not be the same person; Livy, ij 
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he suspicious form of etymological explanations of proper 
nes. (7) 

§ 60 The event next. in succession concerns, not the 
nestic, but the foreign relations of the Republic. Fidene, 
toman colony, revolts to the Veientes, and to their king, 
rs Tolumnius. Four ambassadors are sent by the Romans to 
mand an explanation; but they are put to death by the 
enates, at the command of the Veientine king.(”*) Statues 
these ambassadors, who had undertaken a perilous duty, and 
d ὁ ied in the performance of it, were erected at the public 
, in the rostra, and were extant in the times of Cicero and 
ny.() War was immediately commenced with the Veientes, 
1a dear bought victory was obtained. In this anxious state 
ffi irs, a dictator isappointed. Mamercus Aimiliis is selected 
the post, and he names the young Cincinnatus his master of 
horse.(”°) A battle ensues against the Veientes and their 
es in which the Romans are victorious; and A. Cornelius 
ssus, a military tribune, rides at the king, dismounts him with 
spear, then kills him, strips him of his armour, cuts off his 
ad, and carries it away on the point of a javelin.(*) The 


Δ 


(72) Namely, Ahala and A%quimelium.. Becker, ib., doubts the his- 
ical nature of the origin of the name Aiquimelium, and thinks it is one 
h many explanations of unintelligible names, from a mere resemblance 
(73) The execution of the Roman ambassadors by order of Tolumnius 
recognised by the Veientine Senate in an answer given to a subsequent 
man embassy, in 406 B.c., thirty-two years afterwards; Livy, iv. 58. 

(74) Livy, iv. 17; Cic. Philipp. ix. 2; Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 11. The 
‘ds of Cicero, ‘quorum statue in rostris steterunt usque ad nostram 
moriam,’ seem to imply that they had been removed before the time 
an he was speaking. Pliny, on the other hand, speaks of them as being 
ong the most ancient statues. Hence Niebuhr conjectures that Pliny 
took copies for originals ; vol. ii. n. 1004. The names of the four am- 
adors in Livy and in Pliny agree, except that Livy has Sp. Antius and 
ty Sp. Nautius. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 291. 

(75) Eutropius follows Livy in making L. Cincinnatus the master of 
horse in this dictatorship, 1. 19. 

(76) Dionysius, in a fragment of his twelfth book, describes the en- 
nter between A. Cornelius Cossus and Lars Tolumnius; my ride at 
another, the spear of Tolumnius enters the breast of the horse of 
sus, but the spear of Cossus pierces Tolumnius himself through his 
τ and cuirass—Cossus afterwards despatches him with his sword. The 
ig’s death disheartens the army. Dionysius describes Tolumnius as 
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defeat of the army follows upon the death of the king; and 
triumph is decreed to the dictator. But the chief objec 
popular attention on that day, says Livy, was the tr 
Cossus, bearing the spolia opima of the king whom he 
killed with his own hand; the soldiers celebrated him in 
verses, comparing him with Romulus ; and after the celebra: 
of the triumph, he dedicated the spoils of Tolumnius in 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, close to those previously ΠΟΥ 
crated by the founder of the state”) Having given 
account, Livy subjoins a correction, which he must have inse 
after his narrative of this transaction had been compose if 
perhaps after his history had been published. He simply a 
it, as the result of subsequent information, but without altei ᾿ 
what he had previously written. He states in this passage thi 
in the foregoing narrative he had, on the authority of all 
vious writers, described Cossus as a military tribune, whe 1 
dedicated the spolia opima of Tolumnius; but he had si : 
been informed by Augustus Cesar, who, in his restoration of 
ruined temples,(8) had personally inspected the temple 
Jupiter Feretrius, that the inscription on the linen cuiras: 
of Tolumnius there preserved designated Cossus not as milit 
tribune, but as consul. Livy considers that the spoils taken 
one general from another were alone called spolia opvm 
though this use of the term seems not to have been fixec 
he thinks that the year 428 B.C., in which alone the an 
histories, and the lists of magistrates in the linen books pz 
served in the temple of Moneta, and cited by Licinius Mac 
πάνδεινα ποιῶν κατ᾽ αὐτῶν, which expression alludes to the murder ft 
ambassadors, xii. 2. Poe 

(77) Livy, iv. 17—20. The same account of Cossus is repeated 
c. 32, in the oO of Aimilius. ea 


(78) See orat. Carm. iii. 6; Suet. Oct. 30. ; 
(79) The epithet λινοθώρηξ occurs twice in the Homeric catalogue, : 


commentators. 


πὶ 
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mised Cossus as consul, is not suited to this battle; he 
its that there is less objection to the year 426 3.c., when 
us was consular tribune and master of the horse, and also 
it another great equestrian combat; but on the whole he 
is to conclude (though his language is obscure) that the 
eription is decisive in favour of Cornelius Cossus being consul 
e year to which the battle is usually assigned.(*°) 

[f we suppose the inscription upon the armour of Tolumnius 
ve been placed upon it when the spoils were dedicated, the 
ament of Livy is conclusive. It is however possible that the 
ption may have been subsequent to the consulship of 
s, and that the spoils may have been called spolia opima, 
th they were taken from the commander of the enemy by 
llitary tribune.(*!) What is however most remarkable in 
’s treatment of the subject, is the state of uncertainty in 
Ἢ he leaves it. After having given a minute description of 
yppearance of Cossus at the triumph of the dictator, and of 
liverting the popular attention from the principal personage, 
‘tnmakes no attempt to estimate the value of the unanimous 
int of the preceding historians, corroborated by the list of 
sti ates in the linen registers, If this account was attested 
on emporary evidence, it was natural to look out for some 
» of explaining the inscription, consistently with the 
thesis that Cossus was not consul in the year when 
imnius was slain. If on the other hand this account was 
ciently attested, the hypothesis that Cossus was consul 
i he dedicated the spoils is not improbable, 

I the accounts agree in stating that there were three spolia 
va; the first taken by Romulus from Acron, king of the 
nenses ; the second taken by Cossus from Tolumnius; the 
taken by Marcellus from Viridomarus, a king of the 
Aurelius Victor represents Cossus as master of the 


z 


) Tb. c. 20, Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii, n, 1011, 
t) See Festus in opima, p. 186, 
2) See Plut. Rom. 16, who states that Cossus triumphed in a chariot 


n by four horses, Marcell, 8; Festus in opima spolia, Val, Max, iti, 
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horse to Cincinnatus, when he killed Tolumnius: V 
Maximus speaks of him as master of the horse on thesa 
sion. The article in Festus deseribes Cossus as: const, 
gained these spoils: Dionysius’ and Servius ‘agree * 
received account, in calling him a military tribune. 
entirely different story is followed by Propertius He des 
the Romans as besieging Veii, and Tolumnius as με in ς 
them from the walls» Cossus challenges him to a single δὲ 
in the open plain; the challenge is accepted—Tolumnn us 
and Cossus carries away his head as a trophy. The 1z ter 
only circumstance in the story which agrees with the ace 
Livy. These events are again presented in a different ἢ 
Diodorus. He places the slaughter of the ambassadors 
year in which Cossus is consular tribune, and 8 wards I 
of the horse to Mam. milius (426 Rc), and states “: 
was a great but indecisive battle with the Fidenates.@ 

account confounds in one the events which Livy as sigi 
two distinct years, 437 Bc. and 426 Βα. divided by an 
decennium. Livy moreover describes the Fidenates’ on 
occasions as defeated. Diodorus seems either to hav 
founded two dictatorships of A2milius, or to have followe 
account in which they were not distinguished. eee 
§ 61 In 435 uc, theFidenates and Veientes appear 

the walls of Rome. In consequence of the alarm, A. Sa 
is appointed dictator, who besieges Fidene, and tal es | 
mine. In the next year, an invasion of all the Etruscan 
is threatened, and milius is appointed dictator: ἘΝ 
however that the report was premature, and the di i 


‘« Ἦ 
‘ ᾿ 


5,3 86. Victor, de Vir. ΠῚ. 25; Servius ad ZEn. vi. 842, & 
τ oO 
(33) Opima magnifiea et ampla. Unde spolia quoque 
Romaai duci hostium detraxit ; quorum tanta raritas ent d 
— [minus quingentos triginta, tantum] trina contigerint nomi. 
na, que Romulus de Acrone; altera, que consul Cossus Con 
Tolumnio ; tertia que M. Marcellus Jovi Feretrio de Viridomant 
Festus, p. 186. Some of the MSS. of Servius make him a co 
Dion. Hal. xii. 2, calls him χίλιαρχός τις ἹΡωμαῖος. = a 
(84) xu. 30. Niebuhr supposes that Diodorus followed F fab 
vol. ii. p. 457, 461. This however is mere conjecture. Ὁ 
7 


ad 
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‘to justify his appointment, proposed and carried the re- 
mn of the term of the newly created office of censors from 
years to eighteen months. Livy tells us that the censors 
mged themselves for this proceeding upon Aimilius, after he 
resigned his office, by degrading him to an inferior tribe, 
by increasing his taxable assessment eightfold.) As the 
wship had now only been established nine years, and there- 
only two censors could have held the office for the full 
quennial term, it seems highly improbable that the reduc- 
of the term of the office should have led to so outrageous 
taliation, or that Aimilius should have quietly submitted to 
a nt punishment for a legal act, which was within his 
stence, which was merely proposed by himself, and which 
ple at large had sanctioned by their vote. 

he following j is Livy’s account of. the consuls of this year 
B. C.): Hereports the statement of Licinius Macer to be, 
: jliuns and Virginius, the consuls of the previous year, were 
ypointed... On the other hand, he says Valerius Antias and 
abero. stated. that. M. Manlius and Q. Sulpicius were the 
suls Macer and Tubero, notwithstanding their discrepancy, 
appealing to the libri lintei ; and both admitting that the 
ent writers described it as;a year of consular tribunes. 
τ held that the authority of the libri lintei was supreme ; 
9 doubted; and Livy leaves the question undecided, 
ng it,with other facts which on account of their antiquity 
@ beyond the reach of certain knowledge.) The consular 
unes whom Livy, mentions as assigned to this year by the 
" ag are probably those named by Diodorus; viz, 
ius, Q. Sulpicius Pretextatus, and S. Cornelius Cossus.(*) 


i Τόν iv. 24. 

a consules insequenti anno refectos, Julium tertium, Vir- 

, apud Macrum Licinium invenio. ‘Valerius Antias et Q. 

= M Baia et ὋΣ Sulpiciim consules in eum annum edunt. 

am ΝΣ arte. eclitione οἱ Tubesy ck Mares Hbeos tateor 

tee mtur: neuter tribunos militum eo anno fuisse traditum 

antiquis dissimulat. Licinio libros haud dubie sequi linteos 

ilies taccetos ‘veri cst ; sed inter cetera vetustate incomperta 

oq τὰ ρος ROE 5 iy. 23. 

1) xii. 
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The first two of these, it should be observed, are identical vi ; 
the consuls reported by Valerius Antias and Tubero. Wi 
respect, therefore, to the chief magistracy for this year, t 
ancient authorities are divided in the following manner:— 
1 Οἱ Julius and 1, Virginius consuls, according to Macer. 
2 M. Manlius and Q. Sulpicius consuls, according to Valeri 
Antias and Tubero. 4 
3 M. Manlius, Q. Sulpicius, and 8. Cornelius Cossus, consul 
tribunes, according to Diodorus. Other ancient historians lik 
wise assigned consular tribunes to this year. aa 
We have already met with similar instances of uncertai 
as to the names of the chief magistrates at this period: | hu 
the version of the story of Meelius given by Cincius and Pi st 
excluded the dictatorship of Cincinnatus, which is a ne ces 
sary part of the received version ; and again, there is a gra τ 
doubt whether Cossus was not consul at the time when he ki led 
Tolumnius, instead of being merely a military tribune, as the 
common account represented him. There was likewise a ¢ on: 
troversy whether consuls were or were not appointed in the p 10 
of the consular tribunes, in the year 444 B.c. Now although che 
name of a consul or a dictator in a particular year may not be a 
matter of much interest to a modern. reader, yet discrepancies 
such as these are utterly inconsistent with the supposition of 
authentic lists of magistrates faithfully preserved. It is to be 
remembered that the dictators, the consuls, and the consula: 
tribunes were, for the time, the chief magistrates in the state 
they were the depositaries of the supreme political power; ané 
their contemporaries could have had no doubt who filled those 
offices. No fact is more notorious than the identity of persons 
at’ the head of the state; and if a contemporary register o 
magistrates was kept, there could have been no uncertaint 
about their names. Since history has been written from cor 
temporary official records, such questions as these never ari 
In modern history, we find questions as to the character, con 
duct, motives, or acts, of a certain minister or general, but ἡ 
never find a discussion whether such a person was or was not 


πε, 
Ἵ 
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head of the civil or military affairs of the country at a 
tain time. What should we think of a paragraph in a 
torical work to the following effect? ‘Some writers affirm 
t+ Mr. Pitt died in 1806; that he was succeeded in the office 
Prime Minister by Lord Grenville, and that Mr. Fox became 
the same time leader of the House of Commons. This report 
however denied by other historians, who assert that Lord 
mville was not prime minister in 1806, but that Mr. Pitt 
id till 1807, when he was succeeded in the office of Prime 
inister by the Duke of Portland. It is declared on both hands 
i the records of the Treasury have been searched; and one 
of authorities affirms that Mr. Pitt appears from them to 
held the office of Prime Minister during the whole of 1806 ; 
ile another set declares that Lord Grenville’s name is recorded 
ing the chief part of the year. It is related by some 
oniclers that Mr. Fox was Secretary of State and leader of 
House of Commons under the Duke of Portland in 1807: 
t many historians represent Mr. Fox as having died in 1806; 
| it is uncertain whether this other account does not rather 
r to the year 1783, when the annals contain the names of 
: Duke of Portland as First Lord of the Treasury and Mr. 
x as Secretary of State.’ Yet absurd as such historical 
ertainties appear when transferred to the events of modern 
s, they are not different in kind from those which are de- 
bed in several places by the classical historians of this period. 
‘onsul or a dictator was at least as much to a Roman as a Prime 
nis er or a Secretary of State is to an Englishman. What 
Kes the discrepancies respecting such patent and notorious 
8 as the name of a consul the more remarkable, is, that we 
e for the same period accounts of minute details, which 
ly the close observation of a well-informed contemporary. 
that we have a history of which the accessories are known, 
le the substance is uncertain. 

§ 62 The account of the unwillingness of the consuls to 
oir ; a dictator in 431 B.c., and the interference of the tri- 
es to compel one of the consuls to nominate, is a curious 
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passage in the constitutional history of Rome.(*) ΤῈ is like 
one out of many examples which prove the impossibility of s¢ 
rating the history of the constitution from the history of polit ons 
occurrences; and the consequent. unsoundness..of the ἃ oct 
that although the events in Roman annals may be fabulous, 
constitutional changes are -all real.(*) A. Postumius Tube 
is the dictator, and he gains a great. battle against the Volse 
and Aiquians.(*°) According to some.accounts, Postumius ¢ μι 
his son to be put to death, after this: battle, for ἃ breach ie 
cipline, which consisted in his leaving his post in order tok 
enemy. Livy says that. the accounts differed, and the: 
might be either credited or discredited; he himself. disbel a 
it, chiefly because the execution of ason by a father was nam 
after Manlius, not’ Postumius.(*4) On the other hand, Diodo 
Valerius Maximus, and Gellius, relate that Postumius orde 
the execution of his son on this oecasion.(”) It will be 
served that. Livy: proposes to decide this question by. met : 
indirect arguments; and that he does not attempt to exam 
the testimonies by which the different accounts are sup ne 
and to weigh them against.one another. io τ 
Livy here inserts a notice, that in this year the Coastal gin ὲ 
who were destined to be ‘afterwards.such formidable enemies : 
Rome, for the first time sent an army to Sicily in order toas 
one of the parties in.a dispute between two. Sicilian, states 
This entry is made under 431 B.c., the first year of the Pelo 0 
nesian war.- It seems highly improbable that the expedition 
Hamilcar(*) in 480 Bc, should be. referred ii _and. it ¢ 


- 


| 


᾿ 
γεν ΠΣ 


(88) Livy, j iy. 26, (80) ae abou: th iv. aes 
(90) Camillus first distinguished himself in this battle ; Plut. ‘Chm 
(91) Nee libet credere, et licet, in variis opinionibus ;° et argt 
est, quod imperia Manliana, non Postumiana, appellata_ sint ; nea 
prior auctor tam sevi exempli foret, Mgt ay oh pare 20-2 τες 
delitatis fuerit ; iv. 29. ἢ ang 
(92) Diod. xii. 64, who agrees with Livy in makin i Tulius ma sti 
the ce. Val. Max. ii. 7,8 6; Gell. xii 21, ta ve 13, 8 
lius speaks of the ‘,Postumiana imperia et Manliana.’ The 
Postumus Tubertus over the Volscians and Δαυίδ, for a bat ny 
Algidus is mentioned by Ovid. Fast. vi. 715-8. 4 


(93) Livy, iv. 29. (94) Herod. vii 165-8 ; Diodssie 
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reely be'doubted that the great expedition of Hannibal, in 
) B.c., caused by the dispute of the Egestzans and Selinun- 
es, is intended; although it occurred above twenty years after 
‘time specified by Livy.(**) As the error antedates the event 
‘twenty years, it could not have been made till some time 
ter the memory of the real expedition had faded away. It is 
ecivable that a contemporary entry by an official Roman 
ist might have contained an inaccurate account of trans- 
ions in Sicily: but although rumour might have disfigured 
truth, there could have been no mistake as to the time. For 
ance, an incorrect description of a battle in the interior of 
nir 4 might now reach this country; but it would arrive soon 
er the time when the battle had been fought, and its mention 
a@ newspaper would be good chronological evidence, though 
5 account itself might be defective. 

Two other foreign events were recorded in the Roman his- 
ries of this period, in which Rome had a more immediate 
terest than in the affairs of Sicily. Livy mentions the capture 
Capua from the Etruscans by the Samnites, in 423 B.c.,(°°) 
d the capture of Cume from the Greeks by the Campanians, 
ee years later.(”) The Campanians are here equivalent to 
‘Samnites, and hence Livy speaks of the Samnites being in 
ssession of Capua and Cume in 411 B.c.(%) Diodorus places 
capture of Cumz by the Campanians in 428 B.c::(°°) which, 
an event of this date, is a tolerably close agreement with 
ὃ 63 The contest with the Veientes, which had originated 
the murder of the Roman ambassadors, is now continued 
fer a short truce. The question of war or peace was referred 
the people, and all the centuries voted for war.('’) It was 
ἘΣ 
(95) Diod. xiii. 54. (96) Livy, iv. 37, οἵ. vii. 38, x. 38, xxviii. 28. 
(97) ¢. 44. ἢ (98) οα. 52. 

; 96 ) xii. 76. He refers the origin of nation and name of the Cam- 
li he same year 445 8.0. xi. 31. Eusebius, Chron., refers the same 
nt to sixteenth consulship = 444 B.c, Compare Strabo, v. 4, 4; 
iller, Ktr. vol. i. p. 178. 

¢ 00) Livy, iv. 30. 


; 
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conducted by three consular tribunes, whose divided comma 
produced a want of unity of action, and led to a reverse. 1 
city was displeased, and wished for a dictator: but a religic 
or constitutional scruple arose, whether a consular tribune ἢ 
sessed the same power of nomination as a consul for this purpo 
The augurs were consulted, and removed the difficulty; whe 
upon A. Cornelius Cossus, the consular tribune who had cha: ᾿ 
of the town,(!°!) appointed Mam. Aimilius dictator, who in tu 
appointed him master of the horse. The success of the Vei ent 
induces the Fidenates again to revolt, whose town, though ca 
tured only nine years before, is now described as again in the 
possession. A great battle takes place, in which, according ᾧ 
Livy, the Romans were victorious; according to Diodor 
neither party gained the advantage.(12) Livy informs us te 
some histories contained a statement that there was at this tim 
a naval action near Fidene with the Veientes: this accoun | 
naturally appears to him absurd, in reference to the width 
the Tiber at that spot; but the attempt to explain it, by si 
posing that Livy misunderstood the meaning of the wo ; 
classis, and did ποὺ know that in old Latin it denoted % 
multitude of men as well as of ships,(!) is highly unsatisf 
tory.(’*) An armistice of twenty years is soon afterwards 001 
cluded with Veii.(!%) : a 25 

§ 64 After an unsuccessful campaign against the Alquians 
under the consul Sempronius, which is recovered by a subse 
quent victory, a proposal is made by the consuls, and app δ᾽ 
by the Senate, for doubling the number of queestors; in de 
that, besides the two stationed in the city, there might be t 
appointed to attend the consuls during war. Up to this ti 
none but patricians had been created questors; the ila 
took advantage of the proper! for doubling the a 


(τοι) It seems strange that Cossus, who was a man of active b me 
should have been the consular tribune left at home. 4 x 
(102) Livy, iv. 31-4; Diod. xii. 80, (103) See Becker, ii. 1, pa 


jow) See the commentators on Livy, iv. 34, and Niebuhr, Hist. v 
p. 


(105) Livy, iv. 35. 
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86 that a certain number of the questors should be 
wians. The Senate were willing to render plebeians eligible, 
in the case of consular tribunes, but would not agree to a 
ad number: the proposal was accordingly withdrawn.(!) 
sh discord now prevailed between the orders; the Senate 
aed for consuls, and the people for consular tribunes: the 
etions were delayed for a long time, till at last, L. Papirius, 
interrex, persuaded both parties to compromise their dispute 
he following terms; namely, that consular tribunes should 
elected, and that four questors should be chosen promis- 
ly from patricians and plebeians. The elections were then 
d, and the singular result was, that four consular tribunes 
four quastors were elected, all patricians. (420 B.c.) 0%) It 
not till 409 B.c, after an interval of eleven years, that the 
Jeians succeeded in making their way to the questorship ; in 
year, three out of the four questors were plebeians.(*%) 
first plebeian consular tribune was not elected till 400 8.6. ; 
office having been opened to the plebeians in 444 B.C, so 
they had much less difficulty in reaching the questorship 
the consular tribunate. 

An entirely different account of the history of the questor- 
) is given incidentally by Tacitus. He states that the 
estors were chosen first by the kings, and afterwards by 
‘consuls ; but that the election was transferred to the people, 
| that Valerius Potitus and Mam. Amilius were appointed 
this manner, in the sixty-third year after the expulsion 
he Tarquins (446 8.0), in order that they might be present 
the field: afterwards, as their duties increased, two more 
e added, in order to attend to the business at Rome. (!) 


106) The reasons assigned by Niebuhr for the withdrawal of this 
ure are quite Manginary ; Hist. vol. ii. p. 481. 

107) Livy, iv. 43-4. The tribunes of the plebs compen ‘non suis 
ficiis, non patrum injuriis, non denique usurpandi libidine, quum liceat, 
ante non licuerit, si non tribunum militarem, ne questorem quidem 
aquam ex plebe factum;’ ib. 44. Usurpare jus is to exercise a right, 
4 + purpose of asserting it. See v. 12. 

(108) Livy, iv. δά. 

᾿ς (109) Ann. xi. 22. Compare Becker, ii. 2, p. 338. 
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It is impossible to reconcile any part of this account with 4 
representation in Livy. Neither the transfer of the appoi 
ment from the consuls to the people, nor the time when ἢ 
first queestors were elected, nor the priority of the mi ite 
to the urban questors, agrees with Livy’s statements, In ἘΠ 
as in other cases, the accounts of the origin of an ancient 1 
stitution, given by different writers, are wholly irreconcilabl δι: 

§ 65 In 410 B.c., the citadel of Carventum is retaken fro 
the Aiquians,(") but in the following year falls again into the 
hands. Livy says that the accounts differed as to whether bo 
consuls marched against Carventum, or whether one staid ¢ 
home for holding the comitia; all however agreed in reportin 
that the attempt on Carventum was unsuccessful, but tha 
Verrugo, a Volscian town, was recovered by the same army, am 
that much plunder was collected from the Aiquian and Vols cia 
territory.) The Volscians and Aiquians now arm again, an 
threaten another attack upon Rome. The Senate, in alarm, pas 
a decree for the election of a dictator; but two of the consula 
tribunes for the year, unwilling that the management of 8 ffa 
should pass out of their hands, refuse to act. The Senate appé 
to the tribunes ; but they, rejoicing in the discord of the pat 
cians, decline to help them out of their difficulty. At last, t : 
third consular tribune declares that he prefers the public interes 
to the goodwill of his colleagues, and that if the Senate persis 
in their present wish, he will take upon himself to name a dic atc 
in the next night.(") The dictator is accordingly named, ¢ ᾿ 
the enemy is speedily ἀοίοδίρβα (138) __ σ΄. 

§ 66 In the year 407 Β Ο., the twenty years’ armistice m ud 
with Veii, is stated by Livy to have expired ; but this statemel 


(110) Livy, iv. 53. φᾷ, 
(111) Consules ambo profecti sint ad arcem Carventanam, an alter 
comitia habenda substiterit, incertum diversi auctores faciunt: illa 1 
certo habenda, in quibus non dissentiunt, ab arce Carventana, &e. ; iy. ὃ 
_ (112) Concerning the nomination of the dictator during the night, 
Livy, viii. 23, and Becker, ii. 2, p. 160. This singular custom seems to 
dicate the necessity for secrecy and rapidity involved in the appoint: 
of this extraordinary officer. a 
(11g) Livy, iv. 56-7. 
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not be reconciled with his own chronology, which places its 
mencement in 425 B.c., only eighteen years earlier.(!*) The 
tions of Rome and Veii at this time, and the grounds of the 
ientine war, as they appear in Livy, are not very intelligible, 
jording to his account, the Romans, upon the expiration of 
ὁ truce, sent ambassadors to Veii to demand redress ; but they 
re met on the frontier by the Veientes, with a request that no 
nand should be made by the Romans upon them before they 
d delivered a message to the Senate. The Senate acceded to 
is request, on the ground that the Veientes were in a state 
internal discord ; and they consented to postpone their demand 
: separation of injuries ; so little disposition was there, adds 
'y, to take advantage of the weakness of Veii. In the next 
ir, ambassadors were sent from Rome to make this demand ; 
t although the Veientes had, in the previous year, obtained a 
ay from the generous forbearance of the Romans, on the 
und that they wished to make a prior offer, no such offer is 
d e, and when the Roman ambassadors arrive, the answer 
ich they receive is, that if they do not speedily quit the 
ientine territory, they will be treated as their predecessors had 
en treated by Tolumnius. The sudden change in the tone of 
Veientes, and in their mode of proceeding, though it may 


| 
| 


(114) Livy, iv. 35, 58; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 283, vol. ii. p. 461, 
et. vol. i. ᾿ 244, attempts to remove this inconsistency, by supposing 
iyears of ten months are meant. But the Roman civil year at this 
le seems to have contained all the twelve months, and we are not entitled 
make such a hypothesis upon mere conjecture, for the purpose of re- 
ciling discrepant statements in our historians. Dr, Arnold proposes 
ther solution. He rejects the distinct statement of Livy that the truce 
expired (exierat) in 407 B.c., and he assumes that it did not in fact 
ire until 409 B.c., the year in which the war began. He thinks that 
R omans would not have wasted these two years in inactivity; but it 
to be observed that, according to Livy, they were fully occupied during 
interval with hostilities against the Volscians. The Senate likewise 
et with opposition from the people in declaring war, and it is only by 
τ , : anne. 
king a popular concession that they are at last able to carry their point. 
e narrative of Livy, assuming it to be true, completely accounts for the 
tponement of the war until two years after the expiration of the peace. 
| The reference to Thue. v. 14, merely proves that negotiations might be 
begun before the expiration of a treaty; as to which there can be no 
doubt. Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 368. 
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be true, is not explained :(15) nor is it easy to perceive what 
the precise injuries for which the Romans at this mom 
demand redress. The slaughter of the ambassadors is placec 
438 Bc. War with the Veientes is its consequence, and t 
great battle with them, in which Tolumnius is killed by Ce 3 
and the spolia opima are gained, occurs in the following γι 
Hostilities with the Veientes recur in 436 and 435 Βα (56) 
4.32 B.C., they apply to the other Etruscans for assistance ὃ 
Rome.("7) In 429 B.c., they ravage the Roman territory: {ν 
years afterwards feciales are sent to demand reparation, a trt 
made with them in 435 B.c., not having expired; the Veiente 
however refuse even to hear the message of the feciales. WwW 
is then declared by Rome,(""*) but the early part of the cam 
paign is unprosperous ; a dictator is thereupon appointed, and 
the Veientes are defeated in 426 8.0 (15) In the next year 
425 B.c., the victorious Romans grant them a twenty yea 
truce ;(°°) and we hear nothing more of them until 407 Bi | 
when the truce is described as having expired. Niebuhr su 
poses that the injury for which the Romans demanded reparati 
in 406 B.c., was the murder of the ambassadors ;(*!) but» 


ae ee 
O71, 
= 
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(115) Niebuhr thinks it extremely improbable that Veii should have 
sent an arrogant and insulting answer to the demands of Rome, even 
we did not find a statement that it had prayed for forbearance the yea 
before ; Hist. vol. ii. p. 469. £ 

(116) Livy, iv. 21-1. (117) Ib. 25. 

(118) Ib. 30. (119) Ib. 31-4. ἀ 

(120) Veientibus annorum viginti inducie date ; ib. 35. Livy remark 
under 415 B.c., that there would have been two wars in this year, if th 
Veientine war had not been deferred by a religious scruple caused by ai 
inundation of the Tiber; iv. 49. There is nothing in the rest of the nat 
rative to explain why there should have been a war with Veii at this time 
The twenty years’ truce still subsists, and no new injury is mentione¢ 
The religious scruple moreover, which is stated to avert the war, is obseur 
When the truce expires, eight years afterwards, the Romans do not mz 
war, but demand reparation. 

(121) Hist. vol. ii. p. 467. Niebuhr indeed somewhat diminishes t 
difficulty by placing the violation of the ambassadors and the death 
Tolumnius in 426, after Diodorus; but this arrangement is quite inco 
sistent with the detailed narrative of Livy. Niebuhr justly remarks 
the leniency of the Romans to Fidene, at its first capture in 437 B.c., 
their postponement of its demolition to a second capture in 426 B.c., is 1 
easily reconcilable with the murder of the ambassadors by the Fidene 
in 438 B.c.; Hist. ib. p. 457, 460. This however is an inconsistene 
the narrative, which we can observe, but cannot explain or remove. 


UL 
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ry was then above thirty years old; and the proper time for 
ting retribution for it was immediately after the victories 
37 and 426 Bc. The grant of a twenty years’ truce, in 
B.C., and its observance by the Romans, was a virtual con- 
tion for the murder of the ambassadors ; besides, the injury 
which the feciales had demanded redress in 427 B.C., was, 
the violation of the ambassadors, but the devastation of the 
aan territory during the existence of an armistice. Whatever 
imate grounds of complaint there might be against the 
mtés, it seems strange conduct on the part of the Romans 
eep oveFtheir wrongs for eighteen or twenty years, during 
entire continuance of a truce granted by themselves; and at 
end of this long period, to demand reparation.(!”’) 

§ 67 As soon as the message of defiance from Veii is 
ved, the Senate pass a decree, requiring the consular tri- 
es to put the question of war immediately to the vote in the 
lar assembly. This measure however meets with great 
tance, owing to a Volscian war being in a still unsettled 
s. A Roman garrison, in a strong place named Verrugo, had 
1 cut off by the Volscians in the previous year; and this act 
ained unpunished. Three armies were accordingly formed, 
the Volscian territory was ravaged ; the chief result how- 
> was, that Anxur (afterwards Tarracinz) was taken,(’*) and 


(122) The grounds of the war against Veii are set forth by Appius 
idius, in his speech to the people, in the following passage: Septies 
llarunt, in pace nunquam fidi fuerunt, agros nostros millies depopulati 
, Fidenates deficere a nobis coegerunt, colonos nostros ibi interfecerunt, 
jores fuere contra jus gentium cedis impie legatorum nostrorum : 
riam omnem adversus nos concitare voluerunt, hodieque id moliuntur ; 
epetentes legatos nostros haud procul afuit quin violarent ; Livy, v. 4. 
npare iv. 32, where the Veientes are called ‘hostis sexies victus.’) 
the wrongs here enumerated are prior to the twenty years truce, 
pt the renewed attempts to stir up the Etruscans against Rome, and 
recent insult to the ambassadors. This latter, however, was subse- 
; to the demand for redress of injuries: so that the only new ground 
ffence during the last twenty years is contained in the vague charge 
‘ring up the Etruscans. The case against Veii as here represented is 
mulative one; the injuries being all of ancient dates. The statement 


Ἵ 


16 causes of the war against Veli has unluckily fallen out of the text 
iodorus, xiv. 16. 
1 23) The capture of Anxur and the introduction of pay for the soldiers 


m this year are also mentioned by Diodorus, xiv. 16. 
erOL, II, U 
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this ancient and wealthy town was given up to be plunde 
the soldiers. The division of booty among the soldiers, in 
of selling it on the account of the treasury, was always a pi 
act. It was, with respect to the moveable property of the en 
what an agrarian law was with respect to their lands. 
Senate however followed up this popular act by a general ἢ 
sure, still more popular: they decreed that every citizen” 
served in war should henceforth receive pay. This meai 
was received by the plebs with unbounded delight: their 5 
faction and gratitude were expressed by the most unequiy 
demonstrations. The announcement of the Senate®was spee 
followed by the imposition of a general property-tax, to wW 
the patricians were the first to contribute ; their contributior 
copper money are described as having been conveyed in cart 
the treasury. The plebeians soon followed their example, 1 
withstanding the opposition of the tribunes. A law for decla 
war against the Veientes was now passed by the people; 
army was levied, and the siege of Veli was commenced in fi 
in the year 405 B.c., being the last year but one of the Relq 0] 
nesian war.(!**) , 

The war against Veii, therefore, like most of the Ἐ 2 
wars, is, notwithstanding the murder of the ambassad 
represented to us as unpopular: it is forced by the Ser 
upon the people, who at first refuse their consent, and at 1 
are, as it were, cajoled into it by a dexterous concession, ar do | 
the popular arts of the patricians. Nothing can less bear 
appearance of a vindictive war, commenced under the Ne 
of resentment. The injury which is supposed to be the g oul 
of the war, is thirty-three years old; and since its occurren 
the Romans had made two truces dh the Veientes, one | 
which lasted eighteen years. In the slow, but steady 
conquest which the Romans were pursuing, the existence of 7 γ 
a powerful, wealthy, and fortified town, only twelve miles - : 
Rome, though on the opposite side of the Tiber, could not | 
be a conspicuous object of national jealousy: what. now 6 


(124) Livy, iv. 58-61. 


Υ 
ΓΝ ΕΣ 
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e the special causes which brought about the siege of Veii at 
5. moment, we learn imperfectly from the narrative of Livy. 
5 likewise remarkable, that the introduction of pay for the 
iers in war, which Livy describes as having caused greater 
‘to the plebs than any previous measure(!*°)—greater even 
the establishment of the tribunate—is now heard of for 
first time, and that it is not mentioned as having ever 
n the subject of tribunician agitation. The law of debt, the 
jopolizing of the public lands, the exclusion of the plebeians 
1 high offices, the non-existence of written laws, and other 
ters, are mentioned as plebeian grievances; but we never 
of the gratuitous service in war among them. Livy ex- 
ly states that one of the chief reasons why this concession 
received with so much favour and gratitude was, that it was 
ely spontaneous, and had never been demanded by the 
eians.(°) It seems strange that a concession which the 
ite tender of their own accord, and which causes universal 
faction, should never have been proposed by any tribune; 
kewise seems strange that the Senate should concede a 
lar measure which is not asked for, while they still refuse 
ake other popular concessions which have been asked for, 
which are extorted from them by subsequent pressure. 

} 68 Among the most important grievances of the plebeians 
6 management of the public lands; and this question recurs 
o time to time in Livy’s narrative, during the interval 


" 


25) Nihil acceptum unquam a plebe tanto gaudio traditur, iv. 60. 
126) Quum commoditas juvaret, rem familiarem saltem acquiescere eo 
ore, quo corpus addictum atque operatum reipublice esset; tum, 
ultro sibi oblatum esset, non a tribunis plebis unquam agitatum, non 
sermonibus efflagitatum, id efficiebat multiplex gaudium cumulatiorem- 
atiam rei; iv. 60. The only allusion to military pay as a subject of 
tion is in iv. 36, where the popular candidates are represented as 
ising to propose a tax on the patrician occupiers of the public lands, 
applied to the pay of the soldiers (424 3B.c.). No such proposal is 
ever stated to have been made, and in fact no plebeian had been elected 
ilar tribune before the siege of Veii. Appius Claudius is described 
onysius as throwing out a suggestion to the same effect in a debate 
e Senate at the time of the affair of Cassius (486 B.c.): he ἐΡ ΡΟΝ 
propriate the rent of the possessors, which is in fact equivalent to ἃ 
τὸ δὲ προσιὸν ἐκ τῶν μισθώσεων ἀργύριον εἰς τοὺς ὀψωνιασμοὺς τῶν στρα- 
τυομένων ἀναλοῦσθαι, vill. 73. See above, p. 131. 

᾿.. 2 u 2 
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between the decemvirate and the siege of Veu. Thus we] 
that in 441 B.c., Poetelius, the tribune, cannot prevail up on n 
consuls to propose to the Senate the division of lands ¢ 
the plebs.(’7) Among the popular promises of candidal at 
424 B.c., are the division of public lands, and the sendix 12 
of colonies; also the imposition of a tax on the occupiers of 
public lands, in order to form a fund for supplying pay to 
soldiers.(*5) The latter plan contemplates a rent or tax t 
paid by the patricians who were in occupation of public lan¢ 
squatters, and without any legitimate title: it agrees wit 
suggestion said to have been made by Appius Claudius d 

the discussion of the original agrarian law of Cassius. ”) 
᾿ς 418 B.c., Lavici is conquered, and its territory is immed 
divided by the Senate among 1500 settlers from Rome, 
receive two jugera apiece (about one and a half acre). a i 
is an example of the division of conquered land immediz 
upon its acquisition, and before it has been wrongfully oc ou 
by patricians. In the next year, however, an agrarian law: 
different and a more extensive character is proposed by twe 
bunes of the plebs; their measure is applicable not merel 
newly-conquered land, but to all land which had at any 
been taken from the enemy. By this plebiscite, says I 
the fortunes of a large part of the patricians would have bee 
confiscated ; for nearly all the Roman territory had been acqu 
by conquest, and all that had been sold or assigned by Du 
authority was the exclusive property of the plebs) A ᾿ 
struggle seemed to be imminent, when Appius Claudius 
grandson of the decemvir, the youngest member of the Senat 
recommended a recourse to the plan of gaining over § 2d ὦ 
the tribunes, first. proposed by his ἀποθβίου. 13) This sugg 


(127) Livy, iv. 12. 128) Ib. ¢. 36. 
(129) Above, n. 126. ΟΝ ue 
ltge: 30) ni iv. 47. Some agrarian agitation had taken plac Be: 
B.C., ib F 


in 480 B.c.; Livy, ii, 44, or in 481 B.c.; Dion. ix.t 


reminded by Cincinnatus of his father’s advice i in 457. B.c., accorc 
8 


( 131) The advice is stated to have been first bors by πον a ἣ 
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1 is adopted, and when the proposal is made in the Senate, 
other tribunes are appealed to, who intercede and suppress 
me ion, notwithstanding the reproaches of treachery to their 
‘which they receive from their colleagues.(“**) This passage 
istrates the importance of the agrarian system in Rome, 
S a conquering state, compared with the Greek states, which 

re not continually enlarging their territory. It was of great 
ment that the lands acquired from time to time by arms, 
α d be divided among the citizens upon equitable terms, 
not unjustly and illegally appropriated by the patricians. 
rertheless, when a vicious system had been suffered to 
il, and possession of a large part of the public land had 
a wrongfully obtained by patricians; when this possession 
ὦ been of considerable duration; when capital and labour 
been expended upon the land; and when it had in many 
es been the subject of sale, demise, or inheritance; a measure 
yossessing the patrician occupiers, and ejecting them without 
npensation, could not fail to be harsh in its operation, and to 
nder strenuous opposition, however defective their original 
5 might have been. A general measure of this sort, ascend- 
‘to the commencement of the Roman conquests, conceding 
ag to prescription, and ejecting every occupier from the 
land who could not show a grant from the state,('*°) 
atever might have been the length of his possession, was 
ery different from a law (such as that respecting Lavici in the 
preceding year), dividing the newly-acquired lands of a con- 
red state, from which the former owners had just been ex- 
1, though both were called agrarian laws. Those therefore 
) speak, in general terms, of the justice or injustice of the 
arian laws, as one uniform class, should bear in mind that all 


.. Hal. x. 30. If therefore these accounts are to be trusted, the 
mn y of the advice given in 480 B.c. was kept up by subsequent 
18 πο 6156. 
6: τὸ Livy, iv. 48. 

The tribunes who proposed the plan described by Livy, iv. 48, 
Ὁ have applied to the Roman state, considered as a proprietor, the 
Ἢ legal maxim nullum tempus oceurrit regi. 
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agrarian laws were not the same; but that one agrarian 
differed materially from another; that much depended u 
the circumstances of the portion of land which it was prop 
to divide; and that we are not in a condition, on accoun 
our necessary ignorance, to decide upon the merits of partie 
agrarian laws.(’) All that we can do is, to attempt to 3 
derstand the system, and to estimate its general spirit . 
character. om 

Another case, illustrative of the mode of dealing with : 
public land, is referred to the year 414 B.c.() The tows 
Bole had been captured, and the consular tribune, Postum: 
having promised his soldiers the plunder of the place, disappoim 
them by the revocation of his promise. Afterwards a t ibur 
proposed an agrarian law for sending settlers to Bole, as in - 
case of Lavici; and he enforced his proposition by the argums 
that those who had taken the Bolan city and territory, deser 
that the land should be divided among them. Postumius y 
heard to say, that it would be worse for his soldiers if th 
stirred in the matter; which speech, combined with the bre 
of his promise about the plunder,(%*) so incensed his army th 
after a mutiny and some cruel punishments, they stoned him 
death, In the next year, the consuls punished the leaders 
this mutiny,(*7) but no division of the land took place: wher 


(134) Cicero opposed the agrarian law proposed by the tribune Rullu 
upon the very strong grounds stated in his Orations, and procured i 
rejection ; but he nevertheless announces his approbation of the gener 

rinciple of an agrarian law for the division of public lands: ‘ Nam yer 

icam, Quirites, genus ipsum legis agrarie vituperare non possum. V en 
enim mihi in mentem duos clarissimos, ingeniosissimos, amantissim« 
plebis Romane viros, Ti. et C. Gracchos, plebem in agris publicis const 
tuisse, qui agri a privatis anteapossidebantur. Non sum autem ego is cons 
qui, wt plerique, nefas esse arbitrer Gracchos laudare: quorum consi 
sapientia. legibus, multas esse video reipublice partes constitutas ;' De 
Agr. contra Rullum, Orat. ii. 5. Compare above, p. 158. 

(135) Livy, iv. 49—51, The capture of Bole, in 414 8.c., is mention 
by Diod, xiii. 42. According to Livy, it was taken, and afterwards lost 
415 B.c., and recaptured in the following year. Ἢ 

(136) He was called, pred interceptor fraudatorque ; Livy, iv. 50, 

(137) The expression used by Livy on this occasion is, a plebe, con 
past consulibus negotium mandatur; ὁ. 51. It appears to support 

ypothesis of Niebuhr that popu/us denotes the patricians, as distinguis 


4 a all 
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m Livy remarks that, after the vindication of military disci- 
ne, it was a fit time for soothing the minds of the people by 
ivision of the Bolan territory; this measure would also have 
ninished the desire for an agrarian law to eject the patricians 
mm the public land which they had wrongfully occupied. They 
re, he adds, exasperated at seeing that the patricians not only 
sisted in keeping forcible possession of the public lands in 
air occupation, but that they would not even divide among 
e plebeians the unoccupied land recently taken from the 
my; and that this, like the rest, would shortly fall into the 
ads of a few powerful men.(%*) The latter passage clearly 
i ats to the difference between an agrarian law which divided 
wly conquered and unoccupied land, and an agrarian law which, 
ecedently to a division, dispossessed patrician squatters. (59) 

An incident, which throws light upon the agrarian question, 
ev ise occurs in 410 B.c. Meenius, a tribune, the proposer of an 
arian law, had hindered the levies of soldiers. News arrived 
a strong place having been lost, in consequence of want of 


~ 


m the plebs. This use of the word, in the ordinary narrative, is how- 
r so unlike Livy’s usual phraseology, that I cannot help suspecting 
i Crevier the passage to be corrupt. Crevier proposes to omit populi, 
| to understand. consensu absolutely as in iii. 38. Compare the instances 
the use of the word populus in iv. 54. 

eo pussianin tempus erat, vindicatis seditionibus, delenimentum 
mis Bolani agri divisionem objici; quo facto minuissent desiderium 
parize legis, que possesso per injuriam agro publico patres pellebat. 
ne hee ipsa indignitas angebat animos, non in retinendis modo publicis 
is, quos vi teneret, pertinacem nobilitatem esse ; sed ne vacuum quidem 
rum, nuper ex hostibus captum, plebi dividere ; mox paucis, ut cetera, 
urum preede ; iv. 51. 

(139) Zonaras connects the introduction of pay with the affair of Pos- 
mus. The following is his account of the transaction. Postumius 
ving conquered a large city of the Avquians did not give the plunder to 
soldiers. In consequence of this, they tirst killed the quastor who had 
rg of it, and afterwards Postumius himself, when he endeavoured to 
the offenders to death. They moreover required, not only that the 
ritory just taken, but that all the public land should be divided among 
m. In the meantime, the war with the ASquians broke out again, 

ich oi the mutiny, and the army marched against the enemy and 
feated them. ‘The patricians then gave them the booty, and also voted 

‘to the foot-soldiers and horsemen. From this time they received pay, 

ring hitherto been supported in war by their own means; vii. 20. This 

rative connects the introduction of pay with the Postumian mutiny, 

with the capture of Anxur, and the impending Veientine war, 


Fe as 
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succours. When Menius was reproached with the result; 
his opposition, he replied that he would offer no resis anes 
the enlistment, if the wrongful owners would give up the pu 
Jand in their occupation.(’*’) ij 

§ 69 Some miscellaneous notices occur in Livy’s histor 
this period, which bear the appearance of contemporary re 
tration, and seem to be of a character fitted for entry in 
pontifical annals. Such are the pestilences mentioned in 4 
433, and 412 B.c.,() and the drought in 428 B.c.,7) togetl 
with some accompanying religious acts. The conspiracy of slat 
in 419 B.c., also mentioned by Dionysius, appears to come un 
the same category,(!*%) as well as the account of the Vestal virg 
Postumia, who was accused of incontinence, but acquitted, al 
only cautioned to be more reserved in her manners, and Ὧι 
simple in her ἀγοββ. [5 3 a 


(140) Menio contra vociferante, si injusti domini possessione t 
publici cederent, se moram delectui non facere; Livy, iv. 53. He he 
any the patrician occupiers domini; as being practically owners of 
soil, ; 

(141) Livy, iv. 21, 25, 52. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 506. 

(142) Ib. ο. 80; Dion. Hal. xii. 3. a 

(143) Livy, iv. 45; Dion. Hal. xii. 6. — 

(144) Eodem anno [420 8.0.1 Postumia, virgo Vestalis, de ines 
causam dixit, criminis innoxia, ab μὰς seus propter cultum ameenio: 
ingeniumque liberius quam virginem decet parum abhorrens, ampliatan 
deinde absolutam pro collegii sententia poe maximus abstinere joc 
colique sancte potius quam scite jussit, Livy ; iv. 44. The word ampliat 
is again used in its technical sense of an adjournment of the trial ( 
enlargement of the time), in Livy, xliii. 2. Minucia, who was condemn 
for unchastity in 337 B.c., is described as ‘suspecta primo propter mi 
diorem justo cultum ;’ Livy, viii. 15. δὺ 

μὴ 
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V.—FROM THE SIEGE OF VEII TO THE BURNING OF 
ROME BY THE GAULS. 


(405—390 8.0.) 


δ᾽ 70 WHATEVER may have been the immediate motives 
ick impelled the Romans to attempt at this time the subju- 
ion of Veii, the siege was commenced in 405 B.c., and having 
mn partially interrupted by an expedition against a Volscian 
yn in the second year, was resumed with more activity in the 
ἃ. With respect to the progress of the siege, much depended 
the result of the applications for assistance made by the 
entes to the other Etruscan states. Livy tells us that the 
lications were unsuccessful, owing to the election of a king 
‘the Veientes in the place of annual magistrates. This 
asure gave offence to the other Etruscans in two ways :— 
t, because they disliked the institution of a king; and next, 
wise the king chosen by the Veientes had been guilty of a 
lic insult at some games common to the entire federation.(’) 
} do not hear this king’s name ; nor does he appear in the 
ire history of the siege, except as sacrificing on the day when 
‘town is taken,() although he is described as the chief of 
people. The institution of royalty was certainly not recent 
eli, as their king, Lars Tolumnius, had only been killed 
rty-two years before. We hear, moreover, of kings in other 
uscan cities—as Porsena at Clusium.() It has been con- 


% 
υ 


1) Livy, v.1. Compare c. 5, where Appius alludes to the anger of 
other Ktruscans against Veii, and the sarc of a king as its cause. 

) Livy, v.21. In Plut. Cam. 5, he is called ὁ ἡγεμὼν τῷν Τυρρηνῶν. 
3) See Miiller’s Etrusker, vol. i. p. 165, 365-7. Miiller conjectures 
-Lolumnius was an elective king, but of this we have no proof. Nie- 
r discredits the statement of Livy, that the election of a ae was the 
se of the displeasure of the other Etruscan states: he thinks that no 
uscan city ever had any other chief magistrate ; Hist. vol. ii. p. 468. 
ertius and Morrius, early kings of Veii, are mentioned by Servius, 
. Wil. 697; viii. 285. Compare Propert. v. 10, 27-30. 

. O Veii veteres, et vos tum regna fuistis, 
Et vestro posita est aurea sella foro ; 
] Nunc intra muros pastoris buccina lenti 
.  _. Cantat, et in vestris ossibus arva metunt. 
Miiller, ib. p. 366, says that the Roman writers often speak of royalty 
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jectured that the other Etruscan states were really prevel 
from assisting Veii by the fear of a Gallic incursion, which 
were occupied in averting ; and it has been even supposed t 
the Gauls did a greater service to Rome by keeping the ot 
Etruscans employed at this moment, than they did it hart 
their subsequent irruption.(*) Livy, indeed, represents the ot 
Etruscans as alleging the recent arrival of the Gauls on t 
frontiers as a reason for not assisting the Veientes, upon 
application of the Capenates and Falisci, at a federal coum 
in the ninth year of the war; but they describe themselves 
having previously refused succour, on the ground that the 
advice as to the policy of the war had not been asked 
without any allusion to the election of the king. ὟΣ 
This siege is described as the most considerable enterprise ¢ 
the sort which the Romans had hitherto undertaken. Pay ἢ 
been introduced, in order to overcome the reluctance of ” 
citizens to serve; and as the place was too strong for the Οἱ 
dinary mode of an assault, the blockade was, for the first tit 
continued during the winter.(*) The Romans had alreé 


as the ordinary form of government in the Etruscan cities. A fest 
usage, at the Capitoline games, of leading about an old man dressed i 
pretexta, and a child’s bulla, who was supposed to be sold as a prisor 
was explained as referring to a Veientine king: Festus in Sardi venalé 
p. 8322; Plut. Rom. 25; Quest. Rom. 53. Compare vol. i. p. 429, n. 78. 

(4) Miller, ib. p. 124; Niebuhr, ib. ie 

(5) Livy, v.17. Itis stated as a motive of the Clusines for seeki 
assistance of the Romans against the Gauls, that they (the Clusines) h 
not assisted their countrymen, the Veientes, against the Romans; ult 
v. 35; Dio Cass. fr. xxy. 1. εν 


(6) Hibernacula, res nova militi Romano, edificari coepta, ΘΟ ΒΗ ασπαὶ 
erat hiemando continuare bellum; Livy, v.2. Tune primum hiema αὶ 
sub pellibus: taxata stipendio hiberna; Florus, i. 12, 8 8. It is to” 
observed that the Romans, the most military state of antiquity, | ; 
pressly stated never to have continued any siege through the winter ὍΠ 
the year 405 s.c. This is an important fact with reference to the histori 
character of the Trojan war. If our accounts of this war are historic 
even in substance, the Greeks made an expedition against Troy across 
sea with a large army in 1194 3.c., and besieged it for ten consecut 
years, summer and winter, until they took it in 1184 B.c. How are we 
suppose that this large army was supported and fed for so many years 
a great distance from home? The troops had no pay, and they could 
obtain supplies from their own country. Thusyaides perceives 


difficulty, and he tries to get over it by saying that a large part of 
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ight their lines of attack close to the walls, when the 
jeged made a successful sally, and burnt their works and 
chines. This disaster produced a good effect at Rome; it 
yeased the discord of the orders, and created a desire for 
riotic sacrifices. The persons of equestrian census offered 
furnish their own horses; and numerous plebeians offered 
serve on foot, though their turn for service had not arrived ; 
y at the same time was assigned to both these classes of 
unteers. (”) 

δ᾽ 71 In the fourth year of the siege, Anxur is recovered by 
, Volscians, and the Capenates and the Falisci send succours 
Jeii. Dissensions arise between two of the consular tribunes, 
ι ) are compelled to resign their office before the time, by 
‘coercion of the tribunes, and the threat of a colleague that 
will appoint a dictator.(°) The military operations are now 
ended ; armies are sent to ravage the Faliscan and Capenate 
ritories, and Anxur is besieged and recaptured. Since the 
roduction of pay, the pressure of so many armies upon the 
sury is heavy, and the collection of the war-tax leads to 
vous complaints on the part of the plebs, and to resistance 
he part of the tribunes. In this state of things, the plebeians 
st succeed in carrying the election of one of their body to 
high office of consular tribune 3°) and in the following year 


ay was always engaged in plundering and in cultivating the Chersonese. 
herefore supposes the expedition of Agamemnon to have been partially 
lonial, as well as a military expedition ; i. 11. Compare Grote, vol. 1. 
02. The siege of Ithome, which lasted ten years, was concluded in 
B.c., just fifty years before the siege of Veii; but the concise narrative 
hucydides does not show whether it was kept up continuously ; i. 101-3. 
siege of Thebes by the seven chieftains was conceived as a storm, 
er than a blockade. 
4) Livy, v.7. Plutarch mentions that when Camillus was censor, he 
elled the unmarried men to marry the widows, (who were numerous 
secount of the frequent wars), and he subjected the orphans to taxation. 
2. According to Val. Max. ii. 9, 1, Camillus and Postumius, when 


rs, imposed a tax on old unmarried men. This censorship falls in 
B.c., according to the Fasti Capitolini. 
) Ib. 8-9. Diod. xiv. 43, places a successful sally of the Veientes 


us year. 
9) P. Licinius Calvus was the plebeian in question, the other five being 
icians. Livy says that he was an old man, and had long been a senator, 
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five out of six of the consular tribunes are plebeians. Ha 
secured this advantage, the tribunes permit the collection of 
tax to proceed. The military operations are conducted 2 
energy, and a battle is fought before the walls of Veli ag: 
the Veientes and their two allies, in which the Romans are. 
torious. For the next year, the patricians make great exert 
to recover their lost ground in the elections. They put forw 
their most distinguished members as candidates, and they ¢ 
in the aid of religious fears, suggested by a severe winter an 
pestilence in the previous year, which were attributed to 
anger of the gods at the election of plebeians. The result 
that six consular tribunes are elected, all of whom are patric a 

§ 72 Many other prodigies were now reported; but h 
most remarkable warning from the gods was, that the Alba 
lake rose above its natural level, without the fall of rain, or ὃ 
apparent cause. This portent caused so much alarm, that ! 
Romans lost no time in sending messengers to consult the ore 
of Apollo at Delphi. In the meantime, an old man of V 
in some of the casual meetings which took place between 
soldiers of both armies at the outposts, was heard to uttet 
prediction, that the Romans would never take Veii before 
Alban lake was drained of its waters, Having ascertained # 
this man was an aruspex, a Roman soldier enticed him awa 
from his own countrymen, upon pretence of consulting hi 
about some omen which concerned himself, seized him in h 
arms, and carried him to the Roman camp. Upon being brow ἢ 
before the Senate, he repeated this prediction, and declared | 
to be announced by the sacred books of the Etruscans, th 
whenever the waters of the Alban lake should swell, the Rom ; 
would, by letting them off, be enabled to triumph over t 
Veientes; but that until this was done, the gods would 1 


but had never filled any public office; and the people themselves wonde 
at his election. This is the first mention of a plebeian senator. Livy u 
that the reason why he was chosen was uncertain: some said that ne | 
been raised to the office through the influence of his brother, Cn. Cornel: 
others, that he had made a conciliatory speech respecting the agreer 


- 


of the orders; v.12. For the consular tribunes of the next two y 
see c. 13, 14, 
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esert the city of Veii. The Senate, however, consider this 

of uncertain authority, and await the response of the 
ot ian oracle. In the following year, the ambassadors return 
1 Delphi, and the answer which they bring accords exactly 
the dictum of the Etruscan soothsayer. The Romans were 
1ed neither to allow the water to remain in the lake, nor to 
into the sea, but to consume it im irrigating the country. 
then this work had been accomplished, they were to attack 
enemy's city, they would be rewarded by victory. The god 
her enjoined them, when the war was completed, to send 
ch gift to his temple, and to renew the native solemnities 
sh had been interrupted. The announcement of the Etruscan 
ner being now confirmed by the infallible authority of the 
yhic oracle, his credit was established with the Roman state, 
his advice was followed in devising the proper means for 
p ocuration of this significant prodigy. After careful inquiry, 
ypeared that the defect lay in the auspices of the consular 
mes, who had celebrated the Latin games, and performed 
annual sacrifice on the Alban hill. This latter ceremony, it 
be remarked, was locally connected with the Alban lake. 
Senate accordingly decreed that the consular tribunes should 
en their offices, that the auspices should be retaken, and the 
aes renewed. These matters being set right, and the super- 
s water having been drained off in the manner indicated, 
oracle was satisfied, the fates were accomplished, and the fall 
Jeii was at hand. (°) 


10) Livy, v. 15—19. The account in the fragments of Dionysius, xii. 
-16, agrees substantially with that of Livy, but it disagrees in the 
se point of the supernatural advice. According to Livy, the aruspex 
the Romans that if when the Alban lake rises, they let off the water 
erly, they shall conquer the Veientes; ut quando aqua Albana 
dasset, tum, si eam Romanus rite emisisset, victoriam de Veientibus 
3v.15. According to Dionysius, he told them that Veii was destined 
6 taken, when the Alban lake has a deficient supply of native water, 
nc longer flows into the sea: bray ἡ πρὸς ᾿Αλβανῷ λίμνη σπανίσασα τῶν 
γενῶν ναμάτων μηκέτι μίσγηται τῇ θαλάττῃ, xii. 13. In like manner, 
response of the oracle in Dionysius dwells chiefly on giving to the 
rs of the Alban lake an outlet which does not find its way into the 
and it says nothing about the omission of the games, if the p is 
lete; ib..16. According to Cic. de Div. i. 44, the sacred books of the 
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§ 73 The tenth year of the war had now arrived. Cam 
was appointed dictator.('') Having taken severe and active m 
sures for increasing the efficiency of his army, he pushed on 
siege with vigour. The chief work was a mine, leading ~ 0 
citadel, at which relief-parties worked night and day. W 
the mine was completed, and Camillus saw that the great a 
wealthy city of Veli was at his mercy, he sent to the Senate 
instructions as to the disposition of the plunder, which was lik 
to exceed the plunder obtained in all previous wars put toge 
He was afraid that, if he was bountiful to the soldiers, he sho 
be accused by the Senate of a prodigal waste of public prop r 
and that, if he vigilantly guarded the interests of the treasu 
he should incur the displeasure of his army for want of liberalit 
The Senate decided in favour of the popular course; they decree 
that the city should be given up to be plundered, and that 8 
citizen might go to the camp, in order to obtain a share, ὃ 


) 
cae 


Veientes declared that Veii could not be taken so long as the waters of 
Alban lake were in excess; that if, when the lake was drained, the w: 
flowed to the sea, evil would befall the Roman people; but if it was condu 
so as not to fall into the sea, then the Romans would prosper. Hence, a 
Cicero, the marvellous outlet for the Alban lake was constructed. Comp 
de Div. ii. 32, which passage unfortunately is mutilated. According 
Val. Max. i. 6, ὃ 3, the Delphian oracle enjoined the Romans ‘ut aquam eji 
lactis emissam per agros diffunderent ; sic enim Veios in potestatem popt 
Romani venturos.’ The account of Plutarch, Cam. 3, 4, agrees general 
with that of Dionysius, and is doubtless borrowed from it. He deseribi 
the mission to Delphi as subsequent to the advice of the aruspex. FE 
states that the ambassadors to Delphi were Licinius Cossus, Valeri 
Potitus, and Fabius Ambustus. Of these three persons, L. Valeri 
Potitus was consular tribune for this year, 398 B.c., Q. Fabius Ambust 
was consul in 412 B.c., and M. Fabius Ambustus was Pontifex Maximus: 
390 B.c. No Licinius Cossus is known; P. Licinius Calvus was consul 
tribune in 400 and 396 B.c. Several members of the family of Corneli 
Cossus likewise filled high offices at this time; and it is most probable tl 
Licinius is an error of Plutarch or his copyists for Cornelius. The aeco 
of Zonaras, vii. 20, is brief, and agrees with that of Dionysius. He me 
the point of the oracle consist in the dissipation of the water in the ple 
and in diverting its course from the sea. He also speaks of ‘ piercing 
mountain’ (τὸν λόφον διέτρησαν), of which the others say nothing. ἡ 


(11) Livy, v.19, and Plut. Cam. 5, say that P. Cornelius Scipio 
master of the horse. He was consular tribune in 395 and 43.0. — 
Capitoline Fasti name [P. Cornelius] Maluginensis, who was cons 
tribune in 404 and 897 B.c. Diodorus is indefinite: he omits the ἢ 
name, and calls the master of the horse Publius Cornelius ; xiv. 93. 
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ge number of persons availed themselves of the permis- 
Camillus now orders an assault on various parts of the wall, 
wder to divert attention from the real attack, through the 
6; the existence of which is not suspected by the besieged. 
fore the attack is made, he vows a tenth part of the plunder 
Apollo of Delphi, in gratitude, apparently, for the oracle 
οἷ predicted their success. The mine opened into a temple. 
Juno, on the citadel; and when the soldiers were about to 
sr it from the floor, they are said to have heard the aruspex 
rm the Veientine king, who was then sacrificing, that whoever 
the entrails of the victim would be conqueror ;(!*) where- 
ἢ they broke into the sacred precinct, seized the entrails, 
carried them to Camillus. Livy treats this incident as 
ilous, and as fitter for the marvels of dramatic poetry than 
the sobriety of historical narrative.() Plutarch likewise con- 
rs it as unworthy of belief.) It was further recorded that 
millus, impressed with the magnitude of his conquest, and 


12) Livy, v. 19-20. The strict and careful regulations made by the 
ians for the equal division of plunder among the soldiers are described 
Polyb. x. 16, 17.: Dionysius, xii. 17, here introduces an embassy of 
Veientes, offering to become subject to Rome, if their town is spared. 
the refusal of these terms, one of the Veientes tells the Romans 
if they fear the nemesis neither of gods nor men, but insist on utterly 
estroying this great city. they will speedily meet with a divine retribution, 
Ἢ that if they ruin Veu, their own city will also be speedily ruined. 
.ccording to Cicero, these ambassadors made no vague allusion, but in- 
ied the Romans that the same sacred books which contained the pre- 
m about the Alban lake, also contained a prediction that Rome 
ld speedily be taken by the Gauls; De Div. ii. 44. 
3) Qui ejus hostie exta prosecuisset, ei victoriam dari; Livy, v. 21. 
rch has: ὅτι νίκην ὁ θεὸς δίδωσι τῷ κατακολουθήσαντι τοῖς ἱεροῖς ἐκείνοις, 
It seems evident, as has been remarked, that Plutarch mis- 
prosecuisset for prosecutus esset, in the text of Livy. Plutarch 
es Livy by name in ὁ. 6, but the statement which he cites is incorrectly 


14) Inseritur huic loco fabula: immolante rege Veientium. .... 
n rebus tam antiquis, si que similia veri sint, pro veris accipiantur, 
jhabeam. Hee, ad ostentationem scene gaudentis miraculis seen 
ad fidem, neque aflirmare neque refellere est opere pretium; Livy, 


| (15) ᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ἴσως ἐοικέναι δόξει μυθεύμασιν, Plut. Cam. 5. Diod. 
lv. 93, states that Veii was taken by a mine (διώρυξ, compare Herod. iii. 
46, who calls a mine a κρυπτὴ διώρυξ). ᾿ 


ἡ 
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the opulence of the city, lifted up his hands to heaven, 
prayed that if his country or himself were destined to endur 
nemesis for this signal success, the infliction might be as si 
as possible. It was added, that while engaged in this ae 
prayer, he fell; and the omen was afterwards interp ete 
allude to his condemnation by the people, and to the burnin 
Rome.(!*) It was further stated, that when the statue of J | 
was about to be transported to Rome, and some one asked 
goddess if she were willing to go, the statue assented eit her 
a nod or a word; and that it was easily moved, and seer 
of preternatural lightness.('?) The statue was transferred to 
Aventine, where a temple to Juno Regina was founded Ὁ 
Camillus.('*) The triumph of Camillus was celebrated wit 
great pomp; and he himself entered the city in a chariot draw 
by four white horses: an act upon which no other Roman, be 
or after him, is said to have ventured, inasmuch as it appe: 
to emulate the appearance of Jupiter himself.(’*) 

ἃ 74 It was now necessary that the dictator’s vow ὁ 
tenth of the spoils of Veii to Apollo should be performed. 


(16) The words in the text of Livy, which it has been proposed to’ 
—privato incommodo publicoque—are justified by Dion. Hal. xii. 
Val. Max. i. 5, § 2, and Plut. Cam. 5, represent him as τ ing that th 
good fortune of the city may be expiated by his own ortune. ἴ 

rayer of Paulus Aimilius, in Livy, xlv. 41, is somewhat different. — 
ape that the deaths of his own two sons. which had just occurred, r 
atone for the public successes. ‘ Itaque defunctam esse fortunam publica 
mef tam insigni calamitate spero.’ Compare Ovid, Met. xv.572. 

(17) Livy, v. 22, treats the motion and speech of the goddess as f 
lous, but he seems disposed to credit the preternatural ἐξόν τ' Plut 
is in doubt. He recommends a wise moderation, avoiding excessivt 
dulity or excessive scepticism in such matters. Many stories of f 
sweating, winking, and groaning of statues have (he says) been recount 
by former writers ; Cam. 6. Dion. Hal. xiii. 3, says that Camillus si 
some of the most distinguished of the knights to remove the statue, 
that one having asked herif she wished to go to Rome, the statue ansy Ὁ 
with a clear voice that she did; on the question being repeated, a sim 
answer was given. On the other hand, the statue of the Olympian Jup 
objected to being removed by Caligula: Olympiz simulacrum Jovis, q 
dissolvi transferrique Romam placuerat, tantum cachinnum repente ed 
ut δον labefactis opifices diffugerint; Suet. Cal. δ7. See ab 
Ῥ. , n. 96. | 

διὰ Livy, v. 22, 23, 31; Dion. Hal. ib. Compare Becker, ¥« 


pisos: ἡ 
(19) Livy, ν. 28; Plut. Cam. 7. . 
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rate citizens were required to surrender a tenth of their 
nder, and the state contributed a tenth of the estimated 
ue of the city and its territory.) It was decreed that with 
‘sum thus obtained a golden crater should be dedicated to 
illo ; but a sufficient quantity of gold could not be purchased, 
ἢ the matrons in consequence gave up their ornaments to the 
usury.(*!) They were rewarded for this act of munificence, 
ording to Livy, by a permission to go in carriages to the 
rifices and games, and in carts on festival days:(**) and 
ording to Plutarch(**) by a permission to be eulogized in 
eral orations like the men. The precious offering was sent 
Delphi in a ship of war in the custody of three envoys; but’ 
ship was captured by pirates in the straits of Sicily, and 
tied to one of the islands of Lipare. The inhabitants of 


! 


(20) Compare Appian, Hist. Rom. ii. 8. 

21) The narrative of Livy is not quite distinct, but considering the 
ss which he lays on the means used to obtain the tenth, both from the 
vidual citizens and from the state (c. 23, 25), it seems that the mnnifi- 
se of the matrons consisted not in giving their ornaments to the state, 
in allowing the treasury to take them at a valuation (see also Plut. 
1. 8). Gold was doubtless an article of great rarity at that time in 
and only existed in small quantities, either in the form of female 
ments, or of offerings in temples. There was no gold plate in the 
ession of private persous, and no gold coin. ‘ Rome (says Pliny) ne 
quidem aurum, nisi admodum exiguum, longo tempore,’ N. H. xxwiii. 5. 
opompus related that Hiero of Syracuse, wishing to dedicate a golden 
xd and statue of Victory, was Guebls for a long time to procure gold in 
ily, and at last sent persons to search for it in Greece, who with difficulty 
eeded in obtaining it at Corinth ; ap. Athen. vi. p. 232, A; andsee other 
s collected, ib.; and in Boeckh, Econ. of Athens, b. i. c. 3. The view 
Ir. Arnold is similar, vol. i. p. 413. 

22) Livy, v. 25. A carpentum was a covered cart on two wheels—a 
ntum seems to have been on four wheels, and to have corresponded to 
areek ἁρμάμαξα : it was more luxurious than the carpentum. Hence 
il says: Pilentis matres in mollibus; ®n. viii. 666. Zonaras, vii. 21, 
tions the same reward. 

23) Plut. Cam. 8. Livy places this reward after the contribution of 
hatrons for the Gallic ransom; v. 50. The account of Plutarch is 
ably taken from Dionysius. Diodorus, xiv. 116, gives a fourth varia- 
; he makes the permission to go in carriages through the city a reward 
the contribution of the matrons to the Gallic ransom. The variations 
i thus: Livy and Zonaras make the permission to go in carriages the 
rd of the contribution to the Delphic goblet; Plutarch makes the 
ral eulogies the reward of the same contribution: Livy makes the 
ral eulogies the reward of the contribution to the Gallic ransom. 
lorus makes the going in carriages the reward of the same contribution. 
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these islands carried on piracy on the public account ; but wl 
this prize was brought into harbour, Timasitheus, the ὁ 
magistrate of the place, induced the people to respect © 
character of ambassadors and the sanctity of the gift, and 
convoy the holy messengers to Delphi and back. This obligat 
was recognised by the Senate, who conferred upon him certs 
honours and presents.) The goblet is stated to have b 
deposited in the treasury of the Massaliots at Delphi: bu 
did not remain there much more than forty years: for in « 
B.C. it was melted down by Onomarchus when he confiscated 7 
treasures of the temple in the sacred war, and the brazen ste 
alone remained.(**) The Romans however did not forget th 
Ἢ important service which had been rendered them by Timasitheu: 
for it is recorded that when they took the islands of Lipa 
from the Carthaginians, in the First Punic War, about 14 
years afterwards, they conferred an exemption from taxes, δῇ 
personal freedom, upon the descendants of their benefactor. ( 
§ 75 In the second year after the capture of Veii, Ce ni 
attacks the Falisci, and besieges their town Falerii. ἢ 
occurs the well-known incident of the tutor, or schoolmaste 
who betrays his boys into the hands of the Roman comm nd 
but Camillus refuses to profit by his treachery, and orders. 
boys to flog him, with his hands tied, back to the town. T 
Falisci are so struck with this act of generosity that they u 
render their town to the Romans.(*”) mr 


(24) Livy, v. 23, 25,28; Val. Max. i. 1, ext. 4, who does not menti 
Veii. Plutarch reverses the account, and says that some triremes of | 
Lipareans captured the Roman ship, believing it to be piratical. T 
ships of these islanders are mentioned by Strabo, vi. 2, § 10. ᾿ ᾿ 

(25) κρατήρ τε ἀπὸ τῶνδε τῶν χρημάτων ἐν Δελφοῖς ἔκειτο χρύσεος 
χαλκῆς βάσεως ἐν τῷ Ῥωμαίων καὶ Μασσαλιητῶν θησαυρῷ, μέχρι τὸν 
χρυσὸν θράμαρχος ἐν τῷ Φωκικῷ πολέμῳ κατεχώνευσε, κεῖται $ ἡ Ba 
Appian, H. R. di. 8, Diod. xiv. 93, only mentions the treasury of 

assaliots. Concerning the national treasuries or depositories at De 
see the notes on the passage of Appian. With respect to Onomarchus 
Diod. xvi. 33, and Grote, Hist. of Gr. vol. xi. p. 358. τε 

(26) Diod. iv. 93, who places the capture of Lipara 137 years afte 
act of Timasitheus. The capture of the Lipari islands took place ir 
B.C.; Polyb. i. 39. According to the common chronology, the goble 
sent in 395 or 4 B.c., which would make an interval of 141 or 2 years 

(27) Livy, v.26-7; Dion. Hal. xiii. 1-2; Plut. Cam. 10; Polya 
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§ 76 Veii is stated to have been at least equal to Rome in 
size and the magnificence of its buildings; it contained 
ich wealth, the creation of ancient Etruscan skill and industry ; 
d its territory was large and fertile.(*°) The disposal of so 
Juable an acquisition naturally produced much discord and 
content. The Senate began by offering to the plebs a colony 
‘the Volscian country for 3000 settlers, and shares of 3,4, jugera 
pout two and three-quarters acres) apiece. The plebs were 
t satisfied with this measure, and thought it was a contrivance 
averting the division of the Veientine land, which was nearer 
Rome, more productive, and less exposed to attack. They 
wise proposed the abandonment of Rome and the removal 
the entire community to Veii: or the simultaneous occupation 
the two towns. A law for a removal of the community to 
ii proposed by the tribune Sicinius was put to the vote of the 
ople; but in consequence of the strenuous opposition of 
illus and the energetic interference of the patricians, it was 
scted by the majority of one tribe. Having carried this point, 
Senate passed a decree for dividing the Veientine territory 
ong the plebs, in shares of seven jugera (about five acres) 
ead: each free member of the family being reckoned 


rately. (59) 


‘1; Dio Cass. fragm. xxiv. 2; Zon. vii. 22; Victor de Vir. Ill. 23. 
nysius says that Camillus wrote to the Senate for instructions, who 
the matter to his discretion. Livy describes the act of Camillus as 
ediate. The remark that the custom of educating boys together was 
ik, is made by Livy, and after him by Plutarch. Diodorus sfiys that 
omans destroyed the city of Faliscus in 395 B.c., and that they made 
» with the Falisci in the following year; xiv. 96,98. This account 
rs from that of all the other writers. 


8) Dion. Hal. ii. 54, xii. 21. Compare Livy, v. 25: Cur enim relegari 
m in Volscos, quum pulcherrima urbs Veii agerque Veientanus in 
ectu sit, uberior ampliorque Romano agro? Urbem quogue urbi 
#, vel situ, vel ificentia. publicorum privatorumque tectorum ac 
um preponebant. 

29) This is Livy’s account; v.30. Diodorus states that at the division 
e Veientine territory, each man received four plethra, or, as some said, 
ty-eight (xiv. 102). A plethron was about a third of a jugerum; so 
when Diodorus speaks of twenty-eight plethra, he perhaps means 
jugers Niebuhr assumes that he uses the two measures as equiva- 
which is more probable. 
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§ 77 The vow of Camillus to consecrate a tenth part 
the plunder to Apollo, together with other reservations which 
is said to have made; and the resistance which he offered 
the desire of the plebs to migrate to Veii, rendered him 1 
popular ; and in the fifth year after the fall of Veii, L. Appulei 
one of the tribunes of the plebs, gave him notice of trial on 
charge connected with the Veientine booty. His clients ar 
tribes-men offered to pay his fine, but before the day of trial 
went into voluntary exile, and in his absence was condemned 
a fine, which is variously stated at 15,000, 100,000, and 500,01 
asses.(°°) On leaving the city, he called upon the gods - 
witness his innocence, and implored them to reduce his countr : 
men to such a state of danger and alarm, that they would 1 


compelled to apply to him for assistance.(") - = 
. _ 


(30) See Livy, v. 24—32, and Plut. Cam. 7, 11, 12, 13, who agr 
with Livy as to the amount of the fine. Livy does not specify the ¢ har 
against Camillus, but says that it was ‘propter predam Veientanamm 
ce. 32. Dion. Hal. xiii. 5, is still more general; he says merely that ἢ 
tribunes were envious of him. Plutarch states that he was accused 
embezzlement with respect to the plunder (κλοπή): and adds that soi 
brazen gates belonging to the prisoners had been seen at his house; 6. 
Compare de Fort. Rom. 12, where he is described as δίκῃ περιπεσὼν δημοσί 
κλοπῶν. According to Dio Cassius, he was the subject of popular envy, a 
was indicted by the tribunes for having brought ‘no poof to the ste 
from the plunder of Veii, fragm. xxiv. 4; but in lii. 13, the same au tho 
states that Camillus was banished for using white horses at his triumph 
The charge mentioned in Livy is exactly the opposite of that described by 
Dio: ‘ Incitatur multitudo in omnes principes, ante alios in Camillum 
Eum predam Veientanam publicando sacrandoque ad nihilum redegisse | 
v. 25. Zonaras, vii. 21, states that the people were displeased wit 
Camillus for having consecrated a tenth of the plunder, and for hayin 
triumphed with four white horses. Afterwards, c. 22, he uses the worc 
in the fragment of Dio, but adds that he was accused of having embezzle 
a portion of the spoil. According to Victor de Vir. Ill. 23, the charge 
against him were that he had used white horses at his triumph, and th 
he had made an unjust division of the booty. Servius Aun. vi. 826, lik 
wise states that Camillus was exiled for having made an unjust division 
the Veientine plunder. Appian, ii. 8, states that some plebeian prosecut 
him for having caused calamitous prodigies and portents to the state ; 2 
the people having long disliked him, condemned him to pay a fine of 500,( 
asses. According to Dion. Hal. xiii. 5, the fine was 100,000 asses. 1 
envy of the tribunes, the triumph of Camillus with four white horses, ὃ 
the condemnation to a heavy fine by the people, are disconnected with 
Veientine war by Diod. xiv. 117, and placed after the burning of Rome 

(31) Dion. Hal. xiii. 6, Plut. Cam. 12, 18, compares the imprecatio 
Camillus to that of Achilles, and he adds that every Roman belay ΒΟ 
capture of the city by the Gauls to have been a nemesis for the injut 
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ὃ 78 On reviewing the account of the siege of Veii, we 
ἊΣ observe that the existence of a powerful and wealthy city, 
» rival of Rome in size, at a distance of little more than ten 
iles, could not fail to be a constant cause of jealousy to 
3 aspiring neighbour; and that this feeling, combined with 
equently recurring hostilities, was sufficient to produce an 
tempt at complete subjugation, and even at extermination. 
he circumstances, however, which induced the Romans to 
adertake the siege of Veii, at this precise moment, and to carry 
/ on with so much pertinacity for ten years, are not clearly 
plained to us. With respect to the conduct of the siege, we 
e first told that the city could not be taken by assault ;(**) 
id that the blockade was maintained during the winter, in order 
make it efficient. The circumvallation is supposed to be 
mtinued for ten years; yet we hear nothing of want of food, 
though the. town is large and populous. The place is not 
: duced by starvation; but is taken by a mine: a method of 
vattack which might apparently have been resorted to much 
rlier in the siege, and which would have been as easy of 
scution in the first year as in the last. Niebuhr remarks that 
e undermining of the outward wall of a city was an operation 
en employed in ancient sieges ; whereas in all ancient history 
el 8 is scarcely an authentic instance of a town taken in the 
é mner related of Veii.(*) The capture of Chalcedon, by means 
fa mine which Darius carried for fifteen stadia (nearly two 
iles) from a hill near the town, to the market-place, is not a 


ith which Camillus had been treated. Appian, ib. speaks of the ᾿Αχίλλειος 
ἧ. See Iliad, i. 240—4, 407—12. Dionysius represents Camillus as 
sequently, in his address to the deputation from Veii, expressing his 
trition for this prayer, and as saying that if he could have foreseen the 
lamities which were to come upon his country, he would have preferred, 
» thousand times over, to lead an obscure life, rather than that the hopes 
Rome should centre in himself at such a crisis. His language seems to 
ply that the gods had listened to his prayer, and that the Gallic invasion 
8 a divine punishment for his unjust sentence; xiil. 8. Appian, Hist. 
. iv. 5, gives a similar account of the subsequent retractation by 
s of his prayer. ot ὑ in 
32) Quum spes major imperatoribus Romanis in obsidione quam in 
yugnatione esset; Livy, v. 2. 

(33) Hist. vol. ii. p. 483; Lect. vol. i. p. 247. 
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credible history.°4) The mine described by Herodo us 
driven by the Persians at the siege of Barca, before 500 Bi 
appears to have been intended merely to let down a nal t 
the outer wall: this mine was detected and frustrated by 
besieged.(**) Fidenz is reported to have been twice taken 
mines, similar to that of Veii, which admitted the R mi: 
within the city: one in the reign of Ancus Marcius,(*®) a 
the other in 435 B.c.:(°7) neither of these, however, can be relic 
upon as supported by certain testimony. Aineas the Tacticia 
whose extant work on the Defence of Towns was written abo 
half a century after the capture of Veii, speaks of mines, ar 
the modes of counteracting them, as familiar operations i 
sieges.(°8) Veii is described by Dionysius as situated upon 
lofty and precipitous rock :(°) and its citadel, of which the si 
has been identified, corresponds with this description.) The 
stone of which it consists is a brittle volcanic tufo : nevertheless, 
with the imperfect means of excavation which existed at thé 
time, it is difficult to conceive how a shaft could have been ca 


(34) See Polyen. vii. 11, §5. Niebuhr, ib., remarks, that this siege 1 
Chalcedon is unknown to Herodotus. It was fabled that Diomede and 
Ulysses penetrated into the citadel of Troy by a subterranean channel, 
and carried away the Palladium. ‘ Diomedes et Ulixes, ut alii dicunt, 
cuniculis, ut alii, cloacis ascenderunt arcem, et occisis custodibus sustulere 
simulacrum ;’ Serv. Aun. ii. 166. 

(35) Herod. iv. 200. 

(36) Dion. Hal. iii. 40. 

(37) Livy, iv. 22. The town of Nequinum is stated to have bee 
taken a century later, in 299 B.c., by means of a subterranean passag' 
which admitted the Romans into the town. In this case, however, thi 
mine was made by some of the townsmen, who gave information to th 
Romans. It seems as if the passage had Seeaiiehiale existed, or as if the 
had enlarged a cellar belonging to one of their own houses. ‘ Duo 6 
oppidanis (says Livy), quorum erant edificia juncta muro, specu facto a 
stationes Romanas itinere occulto perveniunt ;’ x. 10. 

(38) ¢. 37. Kéchly and Riistow in their late edition of the Poliorcetico 
of Aineas, place its composition between 360—46 B.c. (vol. i. p. 
Compare Livy’s description of the mining operations at the siege | 
Ambracia, in 189 B.c.; xxxviii. 7. This vivid and substantial accounm 
doubtless derived from some contemporary reporter, contrasts remarkab 
with the indistinct and legendary character of the Veientine story. # 

(39) κεῖται δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὑψηλοῦ σκοπέλου καὶ περιρρῶγος, Dion. Hal. ἢ. 54. 
_ (40) Gell’s Topography of Rome, p. 444, ed. 1846. Nibby, Dintor 
os vol, iii. p. 429. Dennis, ὀ 
vol. i. ο.1. 
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d for a long way through the rock, which should emerge in 
temple of Juno on the summit of the citadel.(“) A mine 
hich penetrated into the citadel would doubtless be more 
fectual than a mine which merely penetrated into the town : 
ill the latter was so much easier of execution, and was likely 
} prove so decisive, that there is a difficulty in perceiving why 
was not preférred.(*) 

_ The swelling of the Alban lake, the Etruscan aruspex, and 
his forcible abduction in the arms of a Roman soldier, the 
mission to Delphi, the close agreement between the dictum of 
16 diviner and the response of the oracle, and the drainage of 
16 Alban lake by a tunnel cut through a hill, form together a 
ngular chapter in the history of the siege. The rising of the 
ban lake, which the Romans considered a prodigy,(*) is easily 
xplained from natural causes in a volcanic country; and is 
aralleled by similar phenomena in the Fucine lake, which lies 


> 4 


P 


(41) Quel dirupo ὃ un ammasso di ceneri vulcaniche indurite dall’ 
qua, pan erd e facile a franarsi; Nibby, ib. 

ἢ (42) r. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, vol. i. p. 37, has 
16 following remark upon Niebuhr’s objection to the account of the mine 
F Camillus. ‘When Niebuhr states that the walls of Veii might have 
een breached by firing the timbers of the mine, it is most evident that he 
iad not visited the site, and wrote in perfect ignorance of its character. 
Such a remark would apply to a town built in a plain, or on a slight eleva- 
fion; but in a case where a citadel stood on a cliff, near two hundred feet 
tbove the valley, it is obviously inapplicable.’ It may be true that 
Jamillus could not have undermined the external wall of the citadel, if it 
stood on the edge of a high precipice; but the external wall of the citadel 
ras not the external wall of the city; and as Veii is said to have been at 
ast as large as Rome, its wall must have been of considerable extent. 
jome part of this wall was doubtless on low soft ground, and in an 
iecessible place; in this part it might have been undermined, more easily 
than a long shaft could ‘i driven from without the external wall of the 
ity, through the rock, into the citadel; and if a breach had been made in 
the external wall, the city would have been taken. The citadel might 
ndeed have held out; as was the case with the Capitol when Rome was 
taken by the Gauls. Mr. Dennis states that ‘of the cuniculus of Camillus 
10 traces have been found ;’ ib. p.10. He describes the arx as ‘a table- 
land of no great extent, rising precipitously from the deep glens which 
und " save at the single point where a narrow ridge unites it to the 
city;’ Ὁ. 7. 

β 7,3) In unum omnium cure verse sunt, quod lacus in Albano nemore 
ne ullis ccelestibus aquis, causive qué alii que rem miraculo eximeret, 
in altitudinem insolitam crevit ; Livy, v. 15. Plutarch says that this event, 
οὐδένος ἧττον τῶν ἀπίστων πυθέσθαι θαυμάτων αἰτίας κοινῆς ἀπορίᾳ Kai λόγου 
φυσικὴν ἔχοντος ἀρχὴν ἐφόβησεν, Cam. 3. 
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at no great distance to the north-east,(™) and hy the lake of 
Laach, near Andernach, on the left side of the Rhine.) £ 
this prodigy is placed in 398 B.c., and there is not sufficient tit 
for the mission to Delphi, and the execution of a tunnel 60 
feet, above a mile, in length, carried through the rock, and wor 
with the chisel, between this year and the year 396, when th 
town is taken.(#*) A sufficient motive for the execution of th 
Alban tunnel would be found in the rising of the lake to a heigh 
which overflowed its banks, and inundated the neighbour 
country.(*”) The desire of recovering land for cultivation, ai 


(44) φασὶ δ᾽ αὐτὴν καὶ πληροῦσθαί ποτε μέχρι τῆς ὀρεινῆς καὶ ταπεινοῦσθι 
πάλιν ὥστ᾽ ἀναψύχειν τοὺς λιμνωθέντας τόπους καὶ γεωργεῖσθαι παρέχειν, 
Strabo, v. 8, ὃ 18. Sir W. Gell states that the mouth of the emissary of 
‘this lake has been, of late years, successively seen above and below the level 
of the water ; and that twice or more within our own times, the water has” 
risen to a formidable height, and then again subsided. Topography ὁ 
Rome, p. 29. Compare Mr. Bunbury’s Art. Fucinus Lacus, in Di 
Smith’s Dict. of Ane. Geogr. On changes of level produced by earth- 
quakes, see Lyell, Principles of Geology, vol. i. ὁ. 23—25. 

(45) ‘The Laacher See is fed by numerous springs below the surface, 
which keep its basin constantly filled. It has no natural outlet; but the 
superfluous waters are carried off through a subterraneous canal or emissary 
nearly one mile long, cut by the monks in the twelfth century, after an 
inundation which threatened to overwhelm the abbey. A new tunnel i 
Rruecen by the proprietor, to lay dry a portion of the lake-bed.’ 

urray’s Handbook for Travellers on the Continent; p. 297. ed. 10. 

__ (46) The result of the personal observations of Mr. Laing Meason, 
who is stated to have been long practised in the sinking of mines in Scot- 
land, is given by Sir W. Gell, ib. p. 30. ‘The tufo (he says) has all been © 
cut with a mallet, and a chisel one inch in breadth, as the marks show. As 
it would be difficult to dispose in any manner of more than four workmen 
at one time in this cavity, it seems scarcely possible that so great a work 
could have been continued to so great a zB Bate as 2800 yards, or there- 
abouts, in less than eight years ; probably in not less than ten, the whole 
time employed in the siege of Veii.’. Nibby, ib. vol. i. p. 103, on the other | 
hand gives a calculation which makes it possible that the work might have 
been executed in less than a year. oe remarks, p. 102, that it is 

a wonderful work, which was executed with so much solidity as never to 

have required repairs in the course of 2233 years. Niebuhr exaggerates 

the size and difficulty of this work, when he says that the tunnel is cut in 

lava, hard as iron, and that it eclipses all the works of Egypt; Hist. 
ib. p. 507-8 ; Lect. ib. p. 250. The rock is not hard lava, but soft tufo. 
See Smith’s Dict. of Anc. Geogr. in Albanus Lacus. Abeken, Mitteli- 
talien, p. 17£. .4 tunnel, in the island of Samos, seven stadia in length, dug 
through a hill, and used for conveying water in pipes to the town, is 
mentioned as a remarkable work by Herod. iii. 60. Compare Niebuhr, 
Lect. on Anc. Hist. vol. i. p. 198. 

(47) ws us says that it overflowed much of the lands on its banks, 
and destroyed many cottages; that at last it forced a channel through the 


a ita poured a great stream into the plains, xii, 11, followed by Plut. 
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‘taining water for irrigation, may likewise have been addi- 
il motives.(*) Reasons similar to these led to the excava- 
of the great emissary from the Fucine lake, which was 
tated by Julius Cesar, and accomplished by Claudius :(*) 
‘+k which has been allowed to go out of repair, but of which 
restoration is now contemplated.(°°) The different reports 
he oracular declaration are not consistent ; but they point 
the fact, that at one time the water from the tunnel was 
ersed over the plain, and exhausted in irrigation, and that it 
ἣ as at present, form a stream which falls into the Tiber, 
is thus carried into the sea.(°!) Whatever may be the 
ise date of the Alban emissary,(**) and whatever may be 
ruth as to its connexion with the siege of Veii, the story of 
Etruscan aruspex (for whom Cicero, it may be remarked, 


3) Sir W. Gell indeed does not consider these motives sufficient. 
e motive of fear or superstition must (he thinks) have been that 
tinduced the Romans to undertake the construction of the emis ; 
Θ very steep sides of the crater, with a few narrow meadows at the 
m, at the northern end, which were gained by this diminution of the 
5, cannot be supposed to have been the temptation;’ ib. p. 28. 
r supposes that, the Alban lake being in a deep basin, and having no 
, the original prediction was intended to express an impossibility, 
‘as equivalent to a declaration that Veii would never be taken. He 
that the construction of the tunnel satisfied the prophecy, and that 
omans did intentionally what Macduff’s soldiers did unintentionally 


they brought Birnam wood to Dunsinane; Die Prodigien, p. 74. 
deri tg the magnitude of the work, it seems to be more probable that 
sry of the prophecy is a fictitious legend, devised in explanation of 
isting monument. 

)) Its length is about 15,600 English feet, nearly three miles. 
ling to Suet. Claud. 20, its execution occupied eleven years, and the 
uous labour of 30,000 men. The rock through which it is cut is 
limestone. Compare Dio Cass. lx. ii. 

») See Blewitt’s Handbook to Southern Italy, p. 20, where it is 
that a company has been formed for draining the lake, and that an 
hman has entered into a provisional contract to execute the whole 
works for the sum of £120,000. 


) Sir W. Gell thinks that ‘the Tuscan diviner, when made prisoner, 
mended in obscure terms, that they should enter Veii by a mine ;’ 
47. But no latitude of allowance for the ambages of divination can 
Ὁ this meaning from the words. Sir W. Gell adds that ‘ by the skill 
ed in excavating the Alban emissary, the Romans were enabled, by 
} of ἃ mine or cuniculus, to possess themselves of the citadel of Veii;’ 
No trace of this idea occurs in the ancient writers. 

2) Niebuhr lays it down that the epoch assigned to the rising of the 
ke is ‘ unquestionably correct ;’ Wrist. ib. p. 480, 507. 
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substitutes a noble refugee) (°°) and of the Delphic oracle, 
explanatory legend.(**) It is nevertheless remarkable that n eit 
Livy nor Plutarch, nor any other of the historians, speak of 
emissary as having been constructed: Cicero alone alludes’ 
in distinct terms.(**) The only previous mention of the Del 
oracle in Roman history is on the occasion of the missio: 
Brutus with the two sons of Tarquin.(**) The next men iio 
it occurs nearly 200 years later, in connexion with the statu 
the Idan mother.(°”) Ὑ 

The irruption of the Roman soldiers into the temple of Jum 
at the moment when the priest declares that whoever cuts — 
victim on the altar shall be the conqueror, and the accomplisl 
ment of the omen by Camillus; the audible assent of the sta 
of Juno to its removal, the eagerness with which it seconds th 
efforts of those who transport it to Rome, and its preternatt 
lightness, were all doubtless integral parts of the original ste ͵ 
though they are repeated with partial disbelief by Livy. Thi 
and the story of the prediction about the Alban lake, com ᾿ 
first from the Etruscan aruspex, and corroborated by the Delph 
oracle, give to the narrative of this war a supernatural and n | 
vellous character, in which it differs notably from many import Ι 
passages of the previous history; for example, the account ' 
the decemviral period. In general, however, the history of Ὁ 7 
Roman republic seems to have been composed by writers W ho 


= (53), Veientem quendam ad nos hominem nobilem profugisse; 1 
iv. 1. 44. . 
_ (54) Niebuhr thinks that ‘the answer of the Delphian oracle 
either procured, or fabricated and published, by the Senate;’ Hf 
Mo il. p. 481. This supposition implies that the story of the o ‘acle 
rue. 
(55) Ex quo illa admirabilis a majoribus Albane aque facta dedt 
est, ibid. Dr. Arnold says: ‘The whole story of the tunnel, as we h 
it, 18. 80 purely a part of the poetical account of the fall of Veii, that 
part of it can be relied on as historical ;’ vol. i. p. 512. He conject 
that the work may have been executed by the Romans in conjunction” 
the Latins ; ib. p. 514. On the other hand, Mr. Dennis, Cities and Ce 
teries of Etruria, vol. i. Introd. p- lx. says, in reference to the Etrusee 
‘The emissary of Albano, which there is every reason to regar¢ 
an Etruscan work, is a triumphant memorial of their skill in 
operations.’ . 


(56) Above, vol. i. p. 518. (57) In 205 .c.; Livy, xxix. 10. 
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8 respecting the agency of the gods upon human affairs 
mbled those of Herodotus or Xenophon, rather than those 
thucydides ; and who shared the religious opinions current 
mg their own countrymen. It cannot be denied that the 
jou sness with which Herodotus(**) recounts prodigies, dreams, 
ns, and oracles, appears to us puerile ; because it seems to 
ly a belief in their supernatural nature.(*®) At the same 
6, if incidents of this sort influence men’s conduct, and are 
‘determining causes of political events—as they often were 
he ancient states, and as they still are in the East—they are 
art of the res geste, and it becomes the duty of the historian 
arrate them.(%) If the Romans really believed that a rising 
the Alban lake was an alarming manifestation of the divine 
i if they received a prediction concerning it first from an 
iscan diviner, and afterwards from the Oracle at Delphi ; if, 
sonsequence of this prediction, they cut a tunnel through the 


we 
58) This characteristic of Herodotus is well illustrated by Col. Mure, 
15 Hist. of the Lit. of Ancient Greece, vol. iv. p. 359—77: ‘A man 
says) morbidly intent on bringing all the affairs of life into connexion 
| some special display of divine interposition, could hardly fail to be 
enced in his choice or treatment of the various traditions current 
tive to past events, by a pious consideration of the degree in which 
set was given by one or other of them to his favourite theory. 
ordingly, every part of the historian’s work bears testimony, in the 
ter or less accumulation of oracles, prodigies, dreams, and the like, to 
mode in which his researches must have been affected by this weakness 
his character.’ ‘The sixth book, containing the account of the battle 
Marathon, has, in about one half the number of pages comprised in the 
i, nine prodigies, three dreams, and three oracles. he eighth, 
ing the battle of Salamis, has ten prodigies and seven oracles.’ 
cerning the speaking and motion of statues, see Steger, Die 
idigien, p. 118, 124. 
(59) Polyb. xii. 3, describes the historian Timeus as παιδαριώδης καὶ 
ὡς ἀσυλλόγιστος Kai ταῖς ἀρχαίαις φήμαις ἀκμὴν ἐνδεδεμένος, the charge 
i that he repeats old legends without rationalizing them. Again, 
rbius says Of him, ἐνυπνίων καὶ τεράτων καὶ μύθων ἀπιθάνων καὶ συλλήβδην 
δαιμονίας ἀγεννοῦς καὶ τερατείας γυναικώδους ἐστὶ πλήρης, xii. 24. Strabo 
arks that women are more superstitious than men: ἅπαντες τῆς 
δαιμονίας ἀρχηγοὺς οἴονται τὰς γυναῖκας, vii. 3, ὃ 4. 
(60) Eludant nune licet religiones. Quid enim est, si pulli non 
sentur, si ex caved tardius exierint, si occinuerit avis ? Parva sunt hee; 
. parva ista non contemnendo majores nostri maximam hane rem 
runt. Speech of Appius in Livy, vi. 41. The account of the omens 
ch occurred shortly [τὰ the murder of Tiberius Gracchus, given by 
. Lib. Gracch. 17, is probably historical. 
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sides of the Alban lake, and if they thought that the captur 
Veii was the result of their obedience to the oracle, these oc 
rences formed a part of the history of the siege; though 
might argue weakness in the historian who thought that 
capture of the town was really owing to these causes, and not 
the skill of the Roman commanders, and the bravery of tl 
soldiers ;(°1) and though a historian such as Thucydides wi 
not have given them the prominent place which they occupy 
the pages of Livy. 4 
The story of the Faliscan schoolmaster and the volunt 
surrender of the large Etruscan town of Falerii, in consequei 
of the admiration of the people for the generosity of Camilla 
is romantic and improbable; and probably has not ἃ bett 
claim to be considered historical than the story of Porsena witl 
drawing his army from Rome in consequence of his admirat 
for the heroism of the Romans.() Nothing is indeed heas 
of the Falisci for some time ;(*) but there is no reason to ΒΌΡΕ 
that they surrendered their independence at this period ; fo: 
357 B.c.,only thirty-seven years afterwards, they are describec 
at war with the Romans, and afterwards receiving a tru 38 
forty years :(64) hostilities with them are renewed in 293 1 
when they receive only a year’s truce, and are muleted in a ? 
contribution :(5°) and they even ventured to rebel against th 
Roman power 50 late as 241 B,c.(8) : " 
Our historians represent Camillus as falling under the | 
pleasure of the people, for his conduct in respect of the plundé 
of Veii, and the occupation of the town: but they assign vari : 


(61) Camillus, in Livy, v. 51, says to the Romans, after the bur ain x 
the city : ‘Invenietis omnia prospere evenisse sequentibus deos, adver 
spernentibus. Jam omnium primum Veiens bellum (per quot annos, quan 


labore gestum!) non ante cepit finem, quam monitu deorum aqua ex la 
Albano emissa est.’ Ἵ 


(62) Above, p. 17, 38. Pe 
(63) Some Falisci who had deserted to the Romans in the late Ὁ 

were received by them into the tribes, with some Veientine and Capen 

deserters, after the departure of the Gauls, in 389 B.c. ; Livy, vi. 4. 
(64) Livy, vii. 16, 17, 22. i] 
(65) Livy, x. 45-6. δι 
(66) Livy, epit. xix ; Polyb, i. 65. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. ib. p. 
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nds for his condemnation. Embezzlement of a portion of 
booty, among which some brazen gates are specifically 
tioned ; its unequal division ; the reservation of too large a 
fion to the state ; the reservation of too small a portion to the 
6; the consecration of a tenth part to Apollo; the triumphing 
th four white horses ; and the causing of calamitous prodigies 
portents to the state, are variously reported as the offence 


2 


which he went into exile, and was subsequently fined.(%) 
ancient writers who repeat these charges do not regard him 
uilty,(°) but treat him as the victim of an unjust popular 
adice, and look upon his exile as a national calamity. 
ke maintains that he was guilty of a fraudulent appropriation 
he plunder :(®) and a similar view is taken by Niebuhr and 
nold.() The Roman writers regarded Meelius as guilty, 


' 


67) Above, p. 308, n. 30. The advice of Croesus to Cyrus, in Herod. 
), is a stratagem for enabling the king to get possession of all the 
\der by pretending to dedicate a tithe of it to Jupiter. The disposition 
amillus, consistently with his patrician sentiments, would be to reserve 
ich of the plunder as he could for the treasury, and not to divide it 
mg the soldiers. Thus, Livy says of his defeat of the Volscians, in the 
after the burning of Rome: ‘ Fusis hostibus cesisque, quum castra 
‘tu cepisset dictator, predam militi dedit; quo minus speratum a 
me largitore duce, eo militi gratiorem ;’ vi. 2. 
68) See ibid. and Cic. Rep. 1. 3, who enumerates the ‘ exilium Camilli’ 
og the ‘calamitates clarissimorum virorum, injuriasque 118 ab ingratis 
ositas civibus.’ 
69) Note to b. iii. c. 2, where the grounds for a very unfavourable 
of the character and conduct of Camillus are expounded at length. 
70) Hist. ib. p. 501-3. Niebuhr expresses his opinion with doubt: 
he concludes a long series of interrogatories by remarking, that ‘the 
tion of the question assuredly lies within the range of these cases ; but 
ronounce upon it with confidence is impossible.’ In his Lectures, he 
Β a somewhat different view of the case. He there says truly, that 
vould be an unprofitable labour to speculate on the guilt or innocence 
lamillus’—that ‘ we cannot decide whether Camillus took more than he 
legally allowed or not :’ and he adds that ‘ the real cause of the hatred 
st Camillus was of a political kind, for down to the end of his life he 
ἃ at the head of the most stubborn patrician party ;’ vol. i. p. 252. 
ords of Livy, v. 32, ‘se collaturos quanti damnatus esset, absolvere 
10n posse,’ are understood by Hooke and Niebuhr, ib. p. 502, to 
1 that the clients of Camillus declared that they could not-vote for his 
littal ; implying that they believed him to be guilty. The interpreta- 
of Crevier is different; he understands the word absolvere to mean 
ve ut absolveretur. ‘Their number was not sufficient to secure his 
tittal against the general feeling, but they could save him harmless 
a the fine.’ The former interpretation is supported by the passage of 
Cassius, fragm. xxiv. 6, completed by Zonaras, vii. 22, which describes 
iends of Camillus as refusing to vote for him, out of envy. 


’ 
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and as justly put to death; and they regarded Camillus 
innocent, and as unjustly driven into banishment. It is now] 
posed to reverse both these sentences : to exculpate Meelius, ἃ πὸ 
condemn Camillus. If, however, we are not prepared to take : 
decisions of the ancient writers upon trust, we must remain 
uncertainty ; as it is impossible for us to form any well-grouné 
judgment upon these questions for ourselves. The mater 
for such a judgment do not exist. In the case of Camillus, we 
not know, with any approach to certainty or precision, what 
the charge which was preferred by the tribune Appuleius age 
him ; still less do we know the evidence by which it was 
ported. Even with regard to the two Scipios, who were subject 
to charges of peculation about two hundred years afterward 
in an age of contemporary registration, the accounts are obs cur 
and inconclusive.(*) Another circumstance which increases ὕ 
difficulty of explaining the condemnation of Camillus, is, that 
is reported to take place no less than five years after the fall 
Veil. The prayer of Camillus on leaving Rome, in which 
alludes prophetically to the capture of the city by the Gau 
cannot be considered as historical.(7) . 

With regard to the main fact of the capture of Veii, we ha : 
an attestation which, though not complete, is more ancient than 
those upon which this portion of history is in general foun ded 
If we give credit to the account of the adventures of the golder 
crater, its connexion with the plunder of Veii on the one hand 
and with Timasitheus on the other, we have a recognition of t hi 
reality of this siege by a public act of the Roman state durim 
the First Punic War, less than one hundred and fifty years ai te 


the event, and nearly half a century before the earliest natiy 
historian. (75) 


Ι 


(71) See Livy, xxxviii. 5|0—60. 
(72) Above, p. 308, n. 31. ; 
(73) Cornelius Nepos stated that Melpum, in northern Italy, w 
taken by the Gauls on the same day on which Camillus took Ve 
‘Item Melpum opulentiA recipuum, quod ab Insubribus et Boiis 
Senonibus eletum esse eo die quo Camillaa θεν ceperit, Nepos Corne 
tradidit ;’ Plin. N. H. iii. 21. ‘So the battles of Plateea and ycale w 
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There are likewise in Greek history some instances of. the 
ἼΟΤΥ of certain events being kept up by the adventures which 
sll works of art connected with them. Thus the celebrated 
of Phalaris was taken by Himilco at the sack of Agrigentum 
[00 B.c., and transported to Carthage ; it was found there at 
» capture of the town by Scipio in 146 B.c., 260 years after- 
ids, and restored by him to Agrigentum, where it remained 
the time of Diodorus.() Soon afterwards the Carthaginians 
k a colossal statue of Apollo, which stood outside the town of 
la, and sent it as a present to their mother city. This statue 
3 still standing at Tyre when the town was besieged by 
xxander, and it was recaptured by him, according to Timzus, 
the same day, and at the same hour, when it had been carried 
wy from Gela by the Carthaginians. The Greeks honoured it 
h sacrifices and processions, as having enabled them to take 
city.) Alexander likewise found at Susa, and restored to 
= Athenians the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton made 
the ancient sculptor Antenor, which Xerxes had carried off 
his expedition to Greece. These statues having been erected 
509 B.c., having been carried by Xerxes to Susa in 480 B.c., 
1 having been restored by Alexander in 331 B.C. were still 
served at Athens in the times of Arrian and Pausanias, in 
5 second century after Christ.(7*) 

‘That the Romans, a short time before the burning of their 
Iwn city by the Gauls, besieged and captured Veii, and extin- 
Muished the Veientes as a separate community, are facts which 


᾿ 


- 


orted to have taken place on the same day; Herod. ix. 101, and the 
ttles of Salamis (or Thermopyle), and of Gelon against Hamilcar, 
vii. 166; Diod. xi. 24. 

(74) Diod. xiii. 90; Polyb. xii. 25; Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 222. 
apare Goeller de Orig. et Sit. Syr. p. 272; Grote, Hist. of Gr. 
~v. Ὁ. 274. 

(75) Diod. xiii. 108. See Curt. iv. 3, who mentions the circumstance, 
t names Syracuse instead of Gela. Itseems that the Tyrians mistrusted 
fidelity of Apollo, and in consequence of a warning dream, they bound 
‘statue by a golden chain to the altar of Hercules, the patron god of 


city. 
(76) See Arrian, iii. 16, vii. 19; Paus. i. 8, ὃ 5; Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 19, 
Ὁ 
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cannot be reasonably doubted. But the detailed narrai 
which has been handed down to us bears throughout a legendé 
character ; it has the impress of construction at a later da 
from floating oral traditions; whence such narrations as tl 
respecting the reward of the matrons.(”) It is conjectured ὦ 
Niebuhr, that the account of the first eight years of the war 
derived from the annals; but that the narrative of the last t 
years, beginning with the prodigy of the Alban lake, is founc 
upon a poem, containing an epic recital of the exploits of © 
millus.(8) This hypothesis, however, even if it could be support 
by probable proof, would not assist us in the examination of ¢ 
evidences of the history. We know nothing of any annals fro 
which the account of a portion of the war could have been ta 
nor can it be conceived that if there were authentic annals extai 
for the longer but less important part of the war, they wou 
not have been followed for the shorter, but more important pa: 
With regard to a poem on the war of Veii, the date of its cor 
position would be a material element in determining its histori¢ 
value. A poem, for example, such as the Perse of Esch: ylu 
or the Punic war of Neevius, composed at or soon after the tim 
would be a more trustworthy guide than a prose narratiy 
written down from floating oral traditions many years afterward 
Even however if it were assumed that such a poem had existe 
we have no means of ascertaining when, or by whom, or und 
what circumstances, or from what materials, it was composed. 

Dr. Arnold, in the main, follows Niebuhr’s views. Aft 
having remarked that the internal history of Rome in the fit 
century of the commonwealth is obscure and often uncertai 
that we cannot place full confidence in the details of events, or; 
individual characters ; and that the family traditions and fune 
drations out of which the oldest annalists compiled their x 


(77) Above, p. 305, n. 32. 
_ (78) Hist. vol. ii. p. 475 ; Lect. vol. i. p. 245. In the latter passe 
Niebuhr himself says: ‘The detail about the Alban lake and the 
belong to poetical tradition, and must be taken as the ancients give th 


whether t ey were composed in prose or in verse, is a matter 6 
consequence. 
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i yes were often at variance with each other, and dealt largely 
exaggeration and misrepresentation ;—he proceeds to say that, 
Ἢ respect to domestic events, the accounts of different families 
re a check upon one another, but with respect to foreign events, 
is check was wanting, that any family might claim victories 
er a foreign enemy, and that hence the narratives.of the early 
wars are less to be trusted than any other portion of the history. 
Among the wars which have been falsified by family vanity he 
includes the final war against Veii. The stories told of the 
urian family were, he says, so popular that they were not 
erely engrafted upon the brief notices contained in the genuine 
sords of the time, but took the place of these altogether ; so 
the history of the capture of Veii has not been preserved at 
l. For it there has been substituted a poetical legend—the 
and not the least beautiful of the poetical legends of 
e early Roman history; and this romantic story belongs 
ttirely to the traditions and funeral orations of the Furian 
mily.(7°) Now, upon this hypothesis, as to the origin of the 
ile of Veii, we may observe, that it combines two conditions, 
hich seem repugnant to one another. It is conceivable, though 
has not been made probable, that the received account of the 
king of Veii was derived from a poem. It is likewise con- 
ivable that this account may have been derived from the 
emoirs, funeral orations, and oral traditions of the Furian 
mnily, though the proof of such derivation is equally wanting. 
it that it should have both origins at the same time ; that the 
mily memoirs should be derived from a poem, or that the poem 
ould be derived from family memoirs, seems equally incredible. 
8. 79 Camillus did not, like Coriolanus, join the enemies of 
5 country ; but he took refuge in Ardea, a city which since the 
ences in 442 B.c., already described,(*) had been friendly 
Rome, and in part a Roman colony. It was not long before 
his prayer that the Romans might soon feel the want of him, was 


7 ον 


~ (79) Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 371, 391, 393. 
(80) Above, 8 58. 
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fulfilled in the arrival of a new enemy from the north. Ins 
of another attack from the Sabines, the Aiquians, the Vols 
or the Etruscans, those ancient enemies of Rome :(*’) wi , 
for the first time of an irruption made by a large army of Gi 
who defeat their army, and afterwards burn their city. 
With respect to the time when the Gauls crossed the J 
and established themselves in northern Italy, there are Ὁ 
accounts; one of which places this migration in the reig 
Tarquinius Priscus ;(*) the other refers it to an indefinite 
not very long time before the burning of Rome.() Be 
these, however, there is a third account, which seems to] 
been that most commonly adopted in antiquity, and which ¢ i 
from both the others. ΟΝ 
This story is that an inhabitant of the Etruscan ἑοῦ 
Clusium, named Aruns, whose wife had been seduced by 
own ward, a powerful grandee, named Lucumo, was desirot 
obtaining vengeance, and for this purpose was forced to look 
assistance from abroad. He directed his course towaré s 
Gauls who dwelt beyond the Alps, and by a present of ν᾿ 
which they had never tasted, tempted them to invade the s ou ih 
region where the grape was produced.) This story ix ap 


ya’ 5 
δ τὴν. ν ΗΜ 


(81) ‘ Hquorum jam velut anniversariis armis adsuerat civit 337 | 
Livy, iv. 45. “! 
(82) Above, ch. xi. ὃ 24. aa: 


(83) Polyb. ii. 18, makes a certain indefinite time, but long enon 
the successive conquests of different tribes, intervene between the 
settlement of the Gauls in Northern Italy and the battle of the Al 
iii. 48, he complains that the historians of the Second Punic War di 
know that the Celts on the Rhone had crossed the Alps with large ar 
not merely once or twice before the passage of Hannibal, and not in remo 
times, but recently. Dio Cassius describes the Gauls, in early times 
frequently crossing the Alps, and ravaging the northern parts οἵ. 
XXXVili. 40, | a 
(84) Livy, v. 33; Dion. Hal. xiii. 14-17; Plut. Cam. 15; Zon. 
Appian, Hist. Rom. iv. 2, says that in the 97th Olympiad, a portion. 
Celts near the Rhine, in consequence of the insufficiency of the countr 
their porciasion, migrated, in search of another territory : that they er 
the Alps, and attacked the Clusines. This date (392 8.0.) corresponds ™ 
the Gallic capture of Rome. Dionysius describes Aruns as carrying Ὁ 
wine and oil: instead of wine, he says, they used an unsavoury ji 
tracted from barley soaked in water, and reduced to a state of putrefact 
instead of oil, they used swine’s fat kept for a long time. The deseripti 
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; the first appearance of the Gauls in Italy, and their attack 
m Clusium, were parts of the same movement. 

The people of Clusium, unable, as it seems, to obtain assis- 
se from their Etruscan neighbours, send to seek it from 
me. The Romans refuse assistance, but employ the three 
sof M. Fabius Ambustus, as ambassadors, to remonstrate 
h the Gauls, and to induce them to depart. The three Fabii, 
wever, do not confine themselves to intercession ; they fight 
the ranks of the Clusians, and one of them kills a Gaulish 
eftain. The Gauls send envoys to Rome to complain of this 
ach of international law ; but the Senate, unwilling to give 
Tedress, refer the question to the people, who dismiss the 
lic ambassadors, and elect ‘the three Fabii consular tribunes 
the next year.(*») Livy and Dionysius both represent the 
ate as reluctant to afford any satisfaction ; Diodorus however 
s that the Senate offered the Gallic ambassadors a pecuniary 
pensation, and when this was refused they decided to give 
th e offender: but his father, who was one of the consular 
mes, appealed to the people, and persuaded them to reverse 
decision of the Senate. ‘From this time (adds Diodorus) 
people began to interfere with the decrees of the Senate, 
ing previously been accustomed to leave them unques- 


1 : ἴω 


ancient beer resembles that in the Germany of Tacitus ; ο. 23. Zonaras, 
3, Says that the Gauls, when they had taken Rome, committed eX- 
sin drinking wine, having never before tasted that beverage. This 
oses that they had only recently descended into Italy. Appian, H.R. 
Speaks of the Gauls inhabiting a country which did not produce wine. 


85) Livy, v. 35; Dion. Hal. xiii. 18, 19; Plut. Cam. 17,18; Dio Cass, 
{; Zon. vii. 23; Appian, Hist. Rom. vi. 2 and 3. Livy, vi. 1, states 
as soon as Q. Babine had abdicated his office of consular tribune, he 
ved notice of trial from C. Marcius, tribune of the plebs, for fighting 
st the law of nations, but he died before the trial came on, as it was 
tht, by his own hand. ; ᾿ 
6) Diod. xiv. 118. The list of consular tribunes for this year given 
Miodorus, c. 110, differs widely from that of Livy, v. 36; but as he does 
nention the name of the offending ambassador, we cannot identify his 
r. He has only one Fabius in this list of six names: viz., Keso 
us. Kzeso Fabius Ambustus is mentioned several times by Livy about 
period. If we suppose that M. Fabius Ambustus, the Pontifex Maximus, 
6 father alluded to by Diodorus, his account cannot be reconciled 
Livy’s Fasti, or even with his own. The expressions of Diodorus in 
> ¥2 
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ἃ 80 The Gauls now advance upon Rome, having, ace 
ing to Diodorus, increased their numbers, by the accessic 
other Gallic tribes, from 380,000 to 70,000 men, whereas 
strength of the Roman army consisted only of 24,0 ) 0 4 
It is mentioned as an unfortunate circumstance that the con 
tribunes who commanded the Romans were the same per 
who, as ambassadors, had, by their rashness, provoked 
war.(*7) The battle, so fatal to Rome, which now ensue 
described by Livy as having been fought on the banks of 
Allia, a river falling into the Tiber from the Crustumian ἢ 
about eleven miles from Rome.(*) He conceives the Gauls 
having crossed the Tiber, and as advancing to Rome on i 
bank : and he describes the Romans as resting their left wi 
on the Tiber, while their right wing was at a distance fron 
river and under the hills. When the battle had been. ost, 
the Roman army was put to flight, as many of the left — vin 
escaped, swam across the Tiber, and escaped to Veii: the 1 
wing returned to Rome, and occupied the Capitol.) — 


% 


δ 


this passage, ὁ δῆμος--τὰ πλήθη--- ἃ the opposition of the dn 
the Senate, make it quite clear that he understands the people im the 
nary sense. Niebuhr, however, by his contrivance about the words 
and populus, makes it out that the curie, that is the patricians, are m 
vol. li. note 1187. This interpretation inverts the meaning of the pai 
and makes it self-contradictory and unintelligible. According to 
Hal. xiii. 19, the strength of the Roman army consisted of four cor 
legions—which statement, if we estimate a legion at 6000 men, a 
that of Diodorus. The legion however at this time was probably 
numerous. See Becker, ii. 2, p. 248. Plutarch, Cam. 18, states th 
Roman army consisted of not less than 40,000 men in full armour. 

(87) Livy, v. 37. Florus, i. 13, says that Fabius the consul com 
at the Allia. a 


(88) An ancient controversy respecting the orthography of the 


4 
a 


Βι ἡ 
3 ᾿ 
Alliahas been reopened by Niebuhr, who thinks that it ought 1o be writ 
Alia. See Hist. vol. ii. n. 1174. Compare the notes on Liv. Epi 
Drakenborch’s edition, and Duker ad Flor. i. 18,7. The spelling y 
the manuscripts. Alschefski writes it Allia in Livy, v. 37, and 2 
y. 39, vi. 1, 28-9. Virgil and Lucan lengthen the first syllable, an 
it with the double letter. Servius, on whose authority Niebuhr p: 
lies, makes a ridiculous mistake in supposing that adie in the fol 
passage of Lucan refers to the river: ΤἊΝ 
Non istas habuit pugne Pharsalia partes, 
Quas 8110 clades.—yvii. 632-3. 


The name is written ᾿Αλλίας in Plut. de Fort. Rom. 12. 3 Ἴ 
(89) Livy, v.38. Plutarch, Cam. 18, agrees with Livy in the 
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| s says nothing of the Allia ; he states that the battle was at 
distance of eighty stadia, or ten miles from Rome: but he 
es it on the right not the left bank of the Tiber. He must 
sive the Gauls as still to the north-west of the river, for he 
ribes the Romans as crossing it before the battle, and as 
ming it in their flight to the city.) This great disaster 
id to have befallen the Romans on the fifteenth day before 
kalends of Sextilis or August, equivalent to the 18th of 
, according to our calendar.(*!) The battle of the Allia is 
her reported to have fallen on the anniversary of the former 
trous battle of the Cremera; so that when the day was 
lanently marked as unlucky, it acquired the name of Dies 
msis, and the commemoration of the Cremera became of 
ndary importance. | 

. 81 The effect of the battle was, we are told, to annihilate 
defensive force of Rome. The entire army was routed; 
vers were killed on the plain or drowned in attempting to 


f the battle, and seems to follow him. He states the distance at 90 
ΞΞΞ11 miles: andhe gives a similar account of the position of the two 
. The following account of the festival of Lucaria agrees with the 
sition that the battle was fought on the left bank of the river; as the 
alaria issued from Rome on that side of the Tiber, and passed along 
Ὁ bank: ‘ Lucaria festa in luco colebant Romani, qui permagnus inter 
Salariam et Tiberim fuit, pro eo quod victi a Gallis fugientes e preelio 
occultaverint ;’ Festus, p. 119. 

9) Ib. ὁ. 114, 115. 

1) Livy, vi. 1, says that fifteen days before the calends of Sextilis 
ly) was the anniversary of the battle of the Allia. Tacit. Hist. ii. 91, 
ΕἾ he same statement, and he adds, Ann. xv. 41, that the city was 
and burnt on the following day, fourteen days before the calends of 
Ὁ (19 July). Servius, Ain. vii. 717, states the same day for the battle. 
i. 1, Tacit. Hist. ii. 91, and Plut. Cam. 19, agree in stating that the 
of the Allia fell on the anniversary of the battle of the Cremera. 
, de Vir. Ill. 23, states that the dies Alliensis was the sixteenth 
fore the calends of August (17 July). Plutarch agrees as to the day, 
ich as he says that the Gauls entered Rome a few days after the ides 
ntilis (15 July); Cam. 30. Elsewhere he states that the battle of 
ie the summer solstice, that is, June 21. In Quest. Rom. 25, 
he reverts to the question, he misunderstands the meaning of Livy, 
l. The unlucky character of the day after the ides, was traced to 
wt that Q. Sulpicius, the consular tribune who commanded at the 
‘sacrificed on the day after the ides of Quintilis (16 July). See 
b. Sat. i. 16, § 23; Gell. v.17. These sacrifices, however, did not 
may take place on the day of thebattle. See F. Lachmann, de Die 
Gotting. 1822), p. 4. Above, p. 148, n. 179. 
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cross the Tiber ;() and the larger part of those that escape 
found a refuge in Veii;() others retreated to the Capite 
leaving the city gates unwatched, and the city itself undefende 
All the writers agree in stating that the Gauls entered Rom 
shortly after their victory. Polybius says that they took po: 

session of Rome three days after the battle.@) Livy deseribs 
them as marching up to the walls before sunset on the sam 
day, but as suspecting a concealed attack when they foun 
everything deserted, and settling down for the night betwee 
the Tiber and the Anio.(@) This again marks their position a 
the left side of the Tiber. The rest of Livy’s narrative is n 
clear as to the precise time which elapsed before the Ga 
entered the city. In one place he appears to represent one dé 
as intervening between the battle and the entry of the city; i 
another place he states that those events were on successit 
days.(°°) Zonaras says that they advanced to the walls of Rom 
on the day after the battle, and entered it on the next day.(® 


The account of Plutarch is similar, who says that they entere 


(92) In the next year the Volscians attack the Romans: and Τάτ! 
vi. 2, says: ‘Quibus ab contemptu (quod prope omnem deletam a Galli 
Romanam juventutem crederent) ad bellum profectis.’ | 

(93) Quum pars major ex acie Veios petisset, Livy, v. 39; οἱ μὲν mre 
oro τῶν διασωθέντων πόλιν Βοιοὺς κατελάβοντο, Diod. xiv. 115. 

(04) ii. 18. The language of Polybius seems to imply that he conceive 
the battle as fought at some considerable distance from Romie tae he sa 
that they pursued the routed enemy, and took Rome in three days after t 
battle. He also speaks of the Romans and their allies (rove μετὰ τούτω 
παραταξαμένους): whereas the common account represents the Romans ὃ 
arming in haste, and having no time to send for allies. Livy speaks « 
their ‘tumultuarius exercitus raptim ductus;’ v.37. Zonaras says the 
σπουδῇ ἐξελθόντες καὶ ἀτάκτως ἀγωνισάμενοι αἰσχρότατα ἥττηντο, Vii. 23. D 
Cass. xxv. 3, describes the sudden and unexpected nature of the atta 
The narrative of Diodorus likewise excludes all idea of allies. It is possih 
that Polybius conceived the battle of the Allia as having been fought by t 
Romans and the Clusines against the Gauls, either at or near Clusium. 

, (95) ν. 89. The fear of an ambuscade is particularly mentioned 
Diodorus, Zonaras, and Servius, Ain. viii. 652. ; 

(96) Ine. 39, ‘lux altera’ is the day after the battle: the ‘ occas 
solis’ is the evening of the same day ; the ‘lux appropinquans’ is the seco 
day after the battle. Inc. 51, he speaks of the Gauls entering the Ἢ 
‘postero die’ after the battle. Tacitus makes the anniversary of the οἱ 
ture of the city the day after the anniversary of the battle. | 

(97) vii. 23. 
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he city on the third day:(°) that is to say, after one day’s 
terval. Diodorus describes the Romans as enjoying a respite 
f three days. The Gauls (he says) consumed the first day in 
itting off the heads of the dead, according to the custom of 
their nation ;() the two next days they encamped close to the 
ity, suspecting, from the noise made by the removal of articles 
nto the Capitol, that an attack was in preparation: on the 
fourth day, they discovered the true state of the case, broke 
»pen the gates, and took possession of the town.(!”) 

The Capitol was now occupied by the fighting men, and the 
more active portion of the senators. The plebeian families 
escaped, as they best could, to Veii and other neighbouring 
towns,(°') and the aged patricians, the men of consular dignity, 
emained in their houses, in order that they might share the 
ate which befel the aged plebeians. It is mentioned that the 
‘lamen of Quirinus and the Vestal Virgins buried some of the 
f acred objects in casks in a chapel close to the house of the 
Flamen ; and carried off the rest in their arms. They took their 
" sourse over the Sublician bridge, and as they were walking up 
he ascent to the Janiculum, L. Albinius, a plebeian, who, with 
nis wife and children, was leaving the town in a wagon, caused 
his family to descend, placed the Vestal Virgins and the sacred 
; a icles in the wagon, and conveyed them to Cere. The place 
“connected with this story was called Doliola, and was shown in 
‘the Forum Boarium, near the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima: it 
“was not permitted to spit upon this sacred spot of ground.('°) 


(8) Cam. 22: τρίτῃ ἀπὸ τῆς μάχης ἡμέρᾳ. The same account is given 
ervius, ib. He says that they were afraid to enter the city on the 
ext day after the battle. 
(99) Livy describes the occupations of the Gauls after the battle as 
being ‘ cesorum spolia legere, armorumque cumulos, ut mos eis est, coacer- 
yvare ;7 v. 39. 
_ (100) xiv. 115. Livy says that they entered by the Colline gate, which 
' they found open; v. 41. Plut. Cam. 22, also mentions the Colline gate. 
‘This statement agrees with Livy’s account of the place of the battle. 
(101) Livy says that they at first poured in one stream into Mount Jani- 
eulum; v. 40. This is consistent with his view that the Gauls advanced 
upon Rome by the eastern bank of the Tiber. ‘ 
ς΄ (to2) Livy, v. 40; Plut. Cam. 20, 21; Val. Max. i. 1, 810; Flor. i. 13. 
- Livy says: ‘ Optimum ducunt, condita in doliolis sacello proximo wdibus 
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The explanatory legend attached to this holy place w 18 
fixed: for Varro, though a learned antiquarian, knew nothin 
the story about the concealment of sacred objects during” 
Gallic occupation ; but traced the origin of the name eith 
some bones which had been there buried, or to some 5801 
books of Numa which were deposited there after his death.@% 
The Gauls were now undisputed masters of the entire ¢ 
with the exception of the Capitol. They are said to have be 
seized with amazement at the dignified appearance of the ag 
senators ; but one of them, M. Papirius, having struck wit h! 
ivory staff a Gaul who stroked his beard, was immediately Ὁ 
down, and the slaughter of the others soon followed. Livy say 
that they remained in the vestibules of their own houses: Plu 
tarch however describes them as sitting in the forum on th : 
curule chairs, and awaiting their fate. Both writers speak 
M. Fabius, the Pontifex Maximus, having, by a solemn form | 
words, devoted them to death.?) After the slaughter of t 
senators, the rest of the population who had not fled were I 
to death, and the town was sacked and burnt. The destruction 
of the town, with the exception of the Capitol, by fire is d 
scribed as complete: Livy says that»nothing was spared ;( 


flaminis Quirinalis, whi nune despui religio est, defodere.’ Festus, p. 69) 
Doliola locus in urbe sic vocatus, quia invadentibus Gallis Senonibus w ber 
sacra in eodem loco doliolis reposita fuerunt. Qua& de causa in eodem loc 
ne despuere alicui licebat. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 484. Camillus allude 
to the removal and burying of the sacred objects, in his speech after 1 
departure of the Gauls: ‘ Sacra in ruind rerum nostrarum alia terre et 
vimus, alia, avecta in finitimas urbes, amovimus ab hostium oculis ;’ y. bl. 
(103) Locus qui vocatur Doliola ad cloacam maximam, ubi non licet des 
puere, a doliolis sub terra. Korum due tradite histori, quod alii i 
aiunt ossa cadaverum, alii Nume Pompilii religiosa quedam post morter 
ejus infossa; Varro, de L. L. v. ὃ 157. By ‘religiosa quedam,’ sacre 
books (scripta) appear to be meant. The sacred books of Numa, whic 
were dug up in 181 B.c., were said to have been found in the Janiculu 
See above, vol. i. p. 450, n. 185; Schwegler, vol i. p. 564. a 
(104) Livy, v. 41; Plut. Cam. 21. Florus, i. 13, agrees with Liy: 
onaras, vii. 23, gabon with Plutarch, and states that they were eighty: 
number, Ovid, like Livy, supposes the aged consulars to have been 
in their own houses : Αἱ 
Vidimus ornatos rata per atria picta ae 
Veste triumphales occubuisse senes. at 
Fast. vi. 357-8. | 
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(105) Etsi omnia flammis ac ruinis equata vidissent; v.42. Qu 
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dorus, that they left nothing standing but a few houses on 
Palatine. The accounts of the rebuilding of the city, 
r the departure of the Gauls, likewise imply that the confla- 
ion had extended over the whole city.(1) 

But although the Gauls have pillaged and ruined the city, 
Capitol still holds out, defended by its small garrison.(!) 
2 itempt to take it by storm is repulsed ; and the Gauls pre- 
to reduce it by siege: being however destitute of provisions, 
“send a portion of their army to collect supplies in the 
ghbouring country. A party of these foragers who went 
ards Ardea, is related to have been cut off by the Ardeates, 
er the command of Camillus: the Romans in Veii likewise 
ὁ with like success against a body of plunderers from 
The Gauls now desist from any active attacks upon the 
jitol, and only seek to prevent all ingress or egress. One 
however C. Fabius Dorso descends from the Capitol, passes 
igh the enemy’s lines, crosses the valley of the forum, and 
mds the adjoining Quirinal hill, in order to perform a heredi- 
‘sacrifice of his family, which was due at that spot on that 
; and having punctually fulfilled this sacred obligation, he 
ned unhurt into the Capitol. Such is the account given 
Livy and Valerius Maximus.() This incident is however 
ted with some divergence by other writers; Dio Cassius and 
Ὁ is represent it as a public sacrifice, performed by one of the 
ifices, whom the former calls Kzso Fabius, the latter Fabius 
ly.(°) Appian again, on the authority of Cassius Hemina, 


incendia ac ruinas capte urbis nihil superesse preter armatos hostes 
t; ib. 43. Compare the speech of Camillus, ¢.53. Plat. Cam. 22. 
8 says: ga tectis injiciunt, et totam urbem igne, ferro, manibus 
ant; i. 13. 

06) Livy, v.55. Compare Tac. Ann. xv. 43. 

07) Florus i. 13, says that it scarcely amounted to 1000 men. _ 

08) Livy, v. 43-5. The exploit of Camillus at Ardea is likewise re- 
ed by Plut. Cam. 23: Zon. vii. 23. Diodorus mentions the defeat of 
itruscans by the Romans at Veii, and the recovery of the plunder: 
le says nothing of the exploit of Camillus. 

50) Livy, v. 46,52; Val. Max.i. 1, § 11. 

©) Dio Cass. fragm. xxv. 5; Florus, i. 13. 


ae. 
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states that it was a public sacrifice performed in the temple 
Vesta, by a priest named Dorso.(™™) - 

We now hear that the Romans in Veii, under the guidai 
of Ceedicius, wish that Camillus should be appointed dictat 
Livy says that they are unwilling to take this step without t 
consent of the Senate.(”) Plutarch and Dio Cassius represe 
them as sending a deputation to Camillus, and receiving fre 
him an injunction to this effect.(%) Dionysius however descrik 
Ceedicius and the Romans in Veii appointing Camillus dictato 
of their own authority, and without communication with tl 
Senate.(*) According to Livy and Plutarch, the process” 
more circuitous. Pontius Cominius, having provided himse 
with corks, swims the Tiber; the Sublician bridge now beir 
guarded by the Gauls ;(5) mounts into the Capitol by il 
Porta Carmentalis ; and delivers his message from the Rom a 
in Veil. Plutarch says that the Senate appointed Camillus di 
tator: according to Livy, they decreed that when Camillus he 
been recalled from exile by the comitia curiata, he should ἢ 
appointed dictator by the people. This course was taken ἢ 
the Romans in Veii, and Camillus was constituted dictator. 
Diodorus mentions the visit of Pontius‘Cominius to the Capi to 


(t11) Appian, Hist. Rom. iv. 6. This fragment is omitted by Kraui 
p- 157—66. Cassius Hemina wrote about the Third Punic War, 146 B. 
and was therefore a century older than Livy. The incident is alluded 
by Minucius, Oct. 6. . 5 

(112) v.46. Adeo (he says) regebat omnia pudor, discriminaque rert 
prope perditis rebus servabant. ay 

(113) Plut. Cam. 24; Dio Cass. xxv. 7. i 

(114) Dion. Hal. xiii. 7-8. 

(115) It may be remarked that the narrative is consistent in this pe 
When Albinius and the flamen and Vestal virgins were escaping over 
Sublician bridge, the Gauls had not yet entered the city. If however(s 
Diodorus) we suppose the battle to have been fought on the right b: un] 
the Tiber, the Gauls would naturally have been in possession of the bri 
on the day of the battle. “si 

., (116) Livy, v. 46; Plut. Cam. 24, 25. Plutarch is followed bx 
vil. 23; Claudius Quadrigarius ap. Gell. xvii. 2, ὃ 24. Plutarch, ec. 26, 
that Camillus found 20,000 men in arms, and that he collected other ἢ 
from the allies. According to Appian, H. R. iv. 5, Cedicius receive 


structions from the Senate in the apitol for the appointment of Ca 
as dictator, 


= 
ἢ 
Ὁ 
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t describes it as intended to communicate to the Romans in 
e Capitol the prospect of relief from their countrymen in 
eii.("7) Frontinus, on the other hand, represents Cominius 
‘sent by the Romans in the Capitol to ask assistance from 
amillus, as going to Veii and returning to the Capitol.("%) 

In the meantime, the Capitol had been in imminent danger 
‘a surprise: for the footsteps of Cominius or of some other 
essenger from Veii had been observed by the Gauls on the side 
the rock, or they had perceived the easiest ascent; and 
ey accordingly planned a night-attack, which was nearly suc- 
sstul. A Gaul was about to scale the rampart, when the 
ered geese of Juno, which had been spared by the ill-fed gar- 
on, disturbed by the unwonted sounds, gave the alarm by 
eir screams, and the flapping of their wings ; M. Manlius, who 
ἃ been consul two years before, rushed to the place and threw 
wn the leading assailant: others came to his aid, and the 
lapitol was saved. Manlius was rewarded by the voluntary 
ft of half a pound of flour and a quarter of a pint of wine from 
ch of the garrison. According to Livy, Q. Sulpicius, the con- 
lar tribune, wished to put all the men on guard to death ; but, 
the remonstrance of his soldiers, was satisfied with throwing 
e down the rock. Dionysius says that the Senate sentenced 
em all to death, but that the people, more merciful, were con- 
ited with the punishment of one.(1!*) 


ἐ 


(117) Diod. xiv. 117; Dio Cassius, fragm. xxv. 8, nearly agrees with 
odo 4S He says that Camillus sent de tenons to inform the gar- 
m in the Capitol of his intention to attack the Gauls. 

(118) Strat. iii. 13, § 1. 

(119) Livy, v. 47; Plut. Cam. 27; Dion. Hal. xiii. 9-12; Dio Cass. 
.8; Zon. vii. 23; Diod. xiv. 117; Plut. de Fort. Rom. 12. Dionysius 
ws nothing of the expedition of Cominius, and therefore describes the 
tsteps on the Capitol as those ofa certain young man (νέος τις). Servius, 
A. vili. 652, gives the following account: ‘ Postea paulatim ingressi 
ἘΠῚ cuncta vastarunt octo integris mensibus, adeo ut que incendere 
| poterant, militari manu diruerent, solo remanente a ad quod 
n utensilibus reliqui confugerant cives, qui tamen a Gallis obsidebantur, 
m id penetrare cupientibus: quos alii per dumeta et saxa aspera, alii 
cuniculos dicunt conatos ascendere. Tune Manlius custos Capitolii 
los detrusit ex arce, clangore anseris excitatus, quem privatus quidam 
10 Junoni dederat.’ The warning of the goose is mentioned by Veget. 
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Two sacred legends commemorated the privations of thi 
garrison in the Capitol. The altar of Jupiter Pistor was said t 
have been so named because the Romans, having received ¢ 
warning from Jupiter to give to the enemy that which they were 
least willing to part with, pelted their assailants with loaves o 
bread. This appearance of plenty deceived the Gauls, who, 
spairing of success, raised the siege(’*°) Livy, Florus, 8 
Frontinus indeed mention this incident as having actually 
occurred.(!*!) Another legend declared that the altar of Jupi 
Soter on the Capitol was so named, because, when the siege o 
the Capitol was raised, the garrison burnt upon it the pieces o 
leather and old soles of shoes, which they had moistened, anc 
used for assuaging their hunger.(!””) 

§ 82 The Gauls after a time suffered from want of food, anc 
from pestilence. Numbers of them died, and their bodies were 
burnt in heaps: whence the place in Rome called Bus 
Gallica received its name.(!*) A truce was afterwards made 
but no succours came from without, and the garrison were now 
compelled by famine to capitulate. Hints were thrown out by the 


de Re Mil. iv. 26. The defence of the Capitol by Manlius was referred tc 
when he was accused of aiming at supreme power, and was thrown in pri 
son by the dictator; Livy, vi.17. ‘The people were assembled for his 
trial in the Peteline grove, in order that they might not be within sight o 
the Capitol; ib. 20. Manlius saved the Capitol; Appian, H. R. ii. 9 
The attack of the Capitol by a mine, alluded to in the above-cited passag 
of Servius, is mentioned by Cicero pro Cacina, 30; Philipp. iii. 8. It 1 
unknown to the historians. Cicero speaks of the choice of a precipitov 
citadel by Romulus: ‘ut ita munita arx cireumjectu arduo et quasi cir 
cumciso saxo niteretur, ut etiam in illa tempestate horribili Gallici ad 
ventus incolumis atque intacta permanserit ;’ De Rep. ii. 6. 
(120) Ovid. Fast. vi. 343—88. 

_ {121) In quibus [colloquiis] quum identidem Galli famem objiceren 
dicitur avertende ejus opinionis caus multis locis panis de Capitolio ja 
tatus esse in hostium stationes; Livy,y.48. [Manlius], ut spem hosti 
demeret, quamquam in summa fame, tamen ad speciem fiducie, panes ὃ 
arce jaculatus est; Florus, i. 12; Frontinus, iii. 15, § 1. 

(122) In tantam autem cibi penuriam redacti erant in obsidione, 
coruis madefactis et pustea frictis vescerentur, cujus rei argumentum es 
guod hodieque ara in Capitolio est Jovis Soteris, in qua, liberati obsidiox 
coria et sola vetera concremaverunt ; Serv. Aun. viii. 652. 

(128) Livy, v. 48. Varro says that name was given because the bo 
of the Gauls were collected together in this place, after the city was re 
vered; De L. Τῷ v. § 157. See Becker, vol. i. Ῥ. 485. 
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1115 that they were willing to accept a price for leaving the city. 
ne Senate authorized the consular tribunes to negotiate, and 
Sulpicius agreed with Brennus, the king of the Gauls, that, 
> 1000 pounds of gold, the siege would be raised. When Sul- 
icius complained that false weights had been used, Brennus 
nrew his sword into the scale, adding the famous words, Ve 
jetis 1(* 

At this critical moment, Camillus appears on the stage. He 
ders the gold to be removed; and declares to his own soldiers 
jat they must recover their country, not with gold, but with 
teel. When the Gauls complain of a breach of faith, Camillus 
ays that he is dictator, and that the inferior magistrate could 
ot make a valid treaty without his consent: he therefore tells 
hem to prepare for battle. The conflict takes place on the site 
f the ruined town; and the Gauls are routed ; a second battle 
fought on the Gabine road, near the eighth milestone, and the 


| (124) Livy, v.48; Plut. Cam. 28; Zon. vii. 23; Florus,i.13; Dion. 
al. xiii. 13. Dionysius makes ‘the gold amount to twenty-five talents. 
Ὁ says that the false weights, the sword with the sheath and girdle, made 
5 quantity brought by the Romans deficient by one-third. They there- 
re took time for collecting a large quantity, and they were still ignorant 
‘what had been done by Cedicius and Camillus. This version differs _ 
om that of Livy, who represents Camillus as intervening while the gold 
weighed. Livy also supposes that the election of Camillus is made in 
neert with the Senate in the Capitol. Festus, in Ve victis, p. 372, tells 
6 story in a similar manner, but states that Appius Claudius, and not 
ulpicius, is the Roman to whom the words are ἐς teal It is added 
at Brennus, being afterwards pursued by Camillus, fell into an ambush, 
id complained of a breach of the treaty, when Camillus retorted upon him 
ith the words, Ve victis. This is a contrivance for cancelling the humi- 
tion to the Romans. The annotator to the French translation of Pliny, 
icitous about the good faith of his ancestors, in the fourth century before 
ἡδύ, suggests that the weights were Gallic weights, unknown to the 
mans. ‘ Les faux poids, apportés par les Gaulois, étaient sans doute des 
ds en usage de l’autre cote des Alpes, θέ un peu plus forts que ceux des 
mains ;’ tom. xix. p. 122 (ed. 1833). 

L. Lentulus, one of the legates with the army in the Caudine Pass, in 
il B.c., is represented by Livy as saying that he had often heard his 
ther mention that, when the Romans were enclosed in the Capitol, he 
me resisted the payment of a ransom to the Gauls, and advised an 
empt to break through the enemy, as being possible though dangerous, 
ismuch as they had made no lines of circumvallation; ix.4. If L. Len- 
‘tulus, the father, was twenty-five years old in 390 B.c., and lived to the age 
of seventy, he would have been born in 415 B.c., and would have died in 

$35 B.c. This is quite consistent with Livy’s account. 
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remains of the Gallic host are exterminated to a man.(!*) Th | 
account of Plutarch agrees closely with that of νυ.  Virg 
likewise speaks of Camillus as having won back the Rom 
standards from the Gauls.('*’) | 

Diodorus represents these events quite differently. Camilh 
does not appear in his narrative until the Gauls have left Rom 
when he is described as having been appointed dictator, in order’ 
command against the Volscians. The Romans, after the failu: 
of the attack on the Capitol repulsed by Manlius, negotiate wit 
the Gauls, and induce them, on receiving 1000 pounds of gold 
to leave the town, and evacuate the Roman territory. Cam illu 
is now made dictator, and he gains great victories over thi 
Volscians, Aiquians, and Etruscans, who are seeking to 
advantage of the weakness of Rome: he likewise attacks th 


(125) Ibi cedes omnia obtinuit; castra capiuntur, et ne nunciu 
uidem cladis relictus ; Livy, v. 49. A similar account is given by Victoi 
sf Vir. Il. 23: Qui [Camillus] absens dictator dictus collectis reliquii 
Gallos improvisos internecione occidit. The passage of Festus cited in th 
previous note, likewise supposes that Camillus was able, by some stratagem 
to cut off Brennus and his army upon their retreat. se 
According to Livy, ix. 11, Pontius, the Samnite general, said to th 
Romans, in 320 n.c.: ‘ Auro civitatem a Gallis redemistis, inter accipie 
dum aurum cesi sunt.’ Again, in 296 B.c., the Samnites, imploring aid | 
the Etruscans against the Romans, remind them of the proximity of th 
Gauls: ‘ Habere accolas Gallos, inter ferrum et arma natos, feroces quu 
suopte ingenio, tum adversus Romanum populum; quem captum a 8 
auroque redemtum, haud vana jactantes, memorent;’ x.16. The latte 
passage of Livy, in the context in which it occurs, cannot be considere 
as inconsistent with his own account of the recovery of the gold by Camillu 
The Roman prisoners taken at Canne likewise say to the anate- Majoré 
quoque accepimus se a Gallis auro redemisse ; Livy, xxii. 59. 1 
(126) Plut. Cam. 29. . Νὴ 
(127) Referentem signa Camillum; A®n. vi. 826. Servius, in his no 

on this passage (repeated by Myth. Lat. i. 221, ed. Bode), says of Cam 
‘Gallos jam abeuntes secutus est, quibus interemptis aurum omne recep 
et signa. Quod cum illic appendisset, civitati nomen dedit. Nam Piss 
rum dicitur, quod illic aurum pensatum est. Post hoc tamen factum rec 
in exilium, unde rogatus reversus est.’ This passage contains an etymo 
gical legend, probably of late date, explanatory of the name Pisauru 
which town (on the coast of the Adriatic in Umbria) is here assumed to 
the place where Camillus weighed out the gold, after he had recovered 
from the Gauls. See Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 616. Compare also Eutrop 
i. 20. Postea tamen, accepto etiam auro, ne Capitolium obsiderent, rec 
serunt ; sed secutus eos Camillus ita cecidit, ut et aurum quod his dat 
fuerat, et omnia que ceperant militaria signa revocaret. Appian, ἢ 
Rom. iv. 1, says that Camillus defeated the Gauls and drove them o 
Rome. Procopius likewise derives a place called Busta Gallorum, ix 


Umbrian territory, from a battle between Camillus and the Gauls; de 
Goth. iv. 29. . : 


i 
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| uls, who are ravaging a town friendly to the Romans, slays 
chief part of their army, and recovers not only the 1000 
unds of gold, but the plunder of Rome. Notwithstanding 
e great achievements, he was prevented by the tribunes from 
aining a triumph. Some however say that he was allowed a 
riumph for his victory over the Etruscans ; that he triumphed 
a chariot drawn by four white horses: and that he was in 
asequence sentenced by the people to a heavy fine two years 
ifterwards.('*°) 
hese accounts agree in representing the Gauls as consenting 
vacuate Rome upon the payment of a large quantity of gold, 
1 as either being frustrated in the receipt of it, or as carrying 
wway, but as being defeated by Camillus on their retreat, and 
wrived of all their plunder. Polybius, on the other hand, de- 
ibes them as recalled from Rome by an irruption of the 
neti into Cisalpine Gaul; as making a treaty with the 
mans, and abandoning the city ; and as returning to their 
n country ; after which they were occupied at home with 
ntestine wars.(%°) In a subsequent passage, it is stated that the 
115 not only defeated the Romans, but after the battle ob- 
ned possession of Rome ; seized all the property in it, and were 
sters of it for seven months; till at last, having voluntarily 
en up the city, and out of mere grace to the Romans, they 


τ ned unhurt, with all their plunder, to their own country.(!*°) 
: sewhere, he says that after the Gauls had taken Rome, except 


_ (128) xiv. 117. Diodorus promises to return to the subject of the con- 
nnation of Camillus at the proper time; but he never fulfils his pro- 
e. He likewise states that the Gauls who went to Iapygia returned 
ugh the Roman territory, and after a short time were surprised at 
t by the Cerites, and cut to gig in the Trausian plain. The town 
idly to the Romans mentione by Diodorus, is written Οὐεάσκιον. For 
Niebuhr reads Οὐολσίνιον, vol. 11. n. 1225. According to the context, 
ight to be a town not far from Sutrium. 

129) ii. 18. Plutarch expressly refers to this passage in his Treatise 
‘ort. Rom. c. 12, and considers the domestic invasion which withdrew 
sauls from Rome as a proof of the fortune of the Romans. Polyb. 
, describes the Romans as γενόμενοι πάλιν ἀνελπίστως τῆς πατρίδος 
areic after the abandonment of the city by the Gauls: which words 
1 to imply that their withdrawal was owing to some lucky accident. 
130) ii. 22. The word ὠφελεια is used by be Ser in the ΟΝ sense 
υ ὌΝ or booty taken in war; see Schweighzuser, Lex Polyb. ἴῃ v., 


.Ψ 
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the Capitol, the Romans made a treaty with them on he t 
which the Gauls thought fit to dictate, and thus again be 
unexpectedly masters of their own country.(3!) The lang 
of Polybius implies that the Gauls were able to impose upot 
Romans such conditions as they pleased, but that they 
away suddenly, of their own accord; and that they carried 
their plunder, though nothing is said specifically of a pri 
ransom paid for their departure. | oe 

Pliny, illustrating the scarcity of gold at Rome in 8 
times, remarks that when peace was purchased from the G 
after the capture of the city, the Romans could only procure * 
pounds of gold. ‘I am not indeed ignorant (he proceeds 0 | 
that M. Crassus, in the second consulship of himself and Pom 
(55 B.c.), carried away 2000 pounds of gold from the thr ἢ 
the Capitoline Jupiter, where it had been concealed by Camil 
and that most persons hence suppose that this amount we sg 
to the Gauls. But the additional quantity beyond 1000 pot 
had been in fact taken by the Gauls from the temples of 
city, so far as it was in their possession.’(}**) Pliny there 
supposes that the Romans paid 1000 pounds of gold to 
Gauls ; that the Gauls had plundered»1000 pounds of gold ἢ 
the temples outside the Capitol; that this entire quantity 
gold was recaptured by Camillus; and that it was afterwai 
dedicated by him in the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter. — 
same passage proves that 2000 pounds of gold were actu 
taken from this temple by Crassus, and that it was T 
believed to have been the deposit of Camillus. ἫΝ 

According to another version, the recovery of the gole¢ | frou 
the Gauls was accomplished by the Carites, who attack ed th ; 


αν, 
ΥΣ 


(131) i.6. This passage is cited by Strabo, νἱ. 4, 83. a 
(132) H. N. xxxiii. 5. A fragment of Varro, vol. i. p. 248, ed. E 
refers to the 2000 Ibs. of gold. Compare Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 553. 
original dedication of this gold is described by Livy in the following ¥ 
‘Aurum, quod Gallis ereptum erat, quodque ex aliis templis. inter Ὁ 
dationem in Jovis cellam collatum, quum, in quee referri pret, cont 
memoria esset, sacrum omne judicatum, et sub Jovis cell& poni jussy 


y. 50. This explanation is intended to account for the entire qual 
gold recaptured being deposited in the temple of Jupiter. == 


ΓΝ 
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their departure from Rome in the Sabine country: besides 
ich they afforded an asylum to many fugitives from Rome, and 
eserved the sacred fire and the Vestal virgins. To these services 
rabo, who gives this account, traces the origin of the Czrite 
anchise. (1) 

Other divergent statements occur concerning this important 
ssage in the history of Rome. Suetonius mentions a report 
at the first Livius Drusus, (whose time is unfixed,) when he 
15. propretor, brought back from his province of Gaul the gold 
nich had been given to the Senones Gauls in the siege of the 
ypitol, and which had not been, according to the common story, 
covered by Camillus.(**) Justin represents the Aitolians in 
6 place, and Mithridates in another place, as alluding to the 
graceful redemption of Rome from the Gauls :("**) these rheto- 
zal passages, however, placed in the mouths of hostile speakers, 
not necessarily imply Justin’s disbelief of the subsequent 
sovery of the gold by Camillus. Frontinus, a Latin writer of 
first century, after having told the anecdote of the Romans 
towing bread at the Gauls, adds, that, having thus acquired 
¢ appearance of plenty, they were enabled to endure the siege 
til they were relieved by Camillus.(%°) This version of the 


(133) Strabo, v. 2, § 3; Livy, v. 40, says that the Vestal virgins went 
Crere, and in 6. 50, he describes a public hospitium being established 
1 Cere, because they had received the plats objects and priests of 
ae. The account of the destruction of the Gauls on their return from 
ygia by the Cerites, in Diod. xiv. 117, seems to be another version of 
story in Strabo. In 353 8.0., thirty-seven years after the capture of 
me, war was declared against the Cerites, for plundering the Roman 
ritory. The Cerites then appealed to the asylum which they had given 
16 priests, the Vestal virgins, and sacred objects, during the Gallic war. 
claim was allowed, peace was granted to them, and a truce made for 
years; Livy, vii. 20; Dio Cass. fragm. 33, however, says that they 
e at the same time mulcted of half their territory. 
(134) Drusus hostium duce Drauso cominus trucidato sibi posterisque 
cognomen invenit. Traditur etiam propretore ex provincifi Gallia 
lisse aurum, Senonibus olim in obsidione Capitolii datum, nec, ut fama 
extortum a Camillo; Suet. Nero, c. 3. 

(135) Justin, xxviii. 2, xxxviii. 4. See above, n. 125. ; 

(136) Frontin. iii. 15, § 1. A similar account is contained in the 
ment of a Greek writer (probably a collector of military anecdotes,) 
ted by Suidas in ὑπερμαζᾷ. οἱ de Γαλάται καταπλαγέντες, ὡς ὑπερμα- 
wy αὐτόχρημα THY Ῥωμαίων, καὶ διὰ τὴν τρυφὴν ῥιπτούντων τοὺς ἄρτους, 
ίσαντο. ite word ὑπερμαζῶ is cited from Lucian and Alciphron. 1 
occurs in Dio Cass. lvii. 22. 

TOL ΤΊ, Ζ 
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story excludes the negotiation with Brennus, and the payme 
of aransom. ‘The same writer appears to represent the batt 
by which Camillus expelled the Gauls from Rome, as indecisive 
for he says that the Senate provided them with boats for crossi 
the Tiber, and likewise supplied them with provisions for the 
march.(#27) Memnon, a Greek writer, posterior to Julius Case 
says that the city of Rome would have been taken by the Gaul 
if Camillus had not come to its assistance, and saved it.(1°%) _ 

An entirely different account is given by Polyznus, a Gre ; 
writer of the second century, who has left, like Frontinus, 
miscellaneous collection of military anecdotes. He says that 
when the Gauls had taken Rome, they made a treaty with th 
Romans, by which the latter were bound to pay a tribute, § 
keep a gate always open, and to cede a portion of arable land 
that when this treaty had been made, the Gauls encamped ther i 
selves; and the Romans, treating them as friends, sent then 
presents, among which was much wine; that the Gauls, ! 
were addicted to wine, became helpless from intoxication, ant 
that, the Romans, falling upon them in this state, cut them % 
pieces. He adds, that the Romans, in order that they might 
comply with the letter of the treaty, kept an open gate upon 
inaccessible rock.(**) The Pandana Porta, which is referred toi 
the latter part of this passage, had other legendary explanatio: ns 
Thus it was fabled to be the gate through which Tarpeia ha 
betrayed the Capitol :() Dionysius moreover says that Ler 
donius penetrated into the Capitol through this gate,() so t ha 
he supposed it to be in existence many years before. the Galli 
invasion. 


The period during which the Gauls remained in oceupatic 


(137) Gallos, eo prelio quod’ Camilli ductu gestum est, desideran 
navigia quibus Tiberim transirent, Senatus censuit transvehendos, 
commeatibus quoque prosequendos. KEjusdem generis hominibus 
Pr Pomptinum agrum fugientibus via data est, que Gallica appell 
li. 6, § 1. 
(138) ο. 25. Fragm. Hist. Gr, vol. iii. Ρ. 538. 
(139) viii. 25, § 1. 

(140) Above, vol. i. p. 425; vol. ii. p. 174, n. 22. 
(141) Dion. Hal. x. 14. 


nl 
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Rome is stated by Polybius at seven months.('”) According 
Plutarch, these seven months extended from about the middle 
July to the middle of February.(*) Other accounts limit it 
six,(“) or extend it to eight months.(“*) 

_ As soon as Camillus returns to Rome, after the destruction 
' the Gauls, he is described as directing his first attention to 
6 religious duties of repairing temples, performing expiations, 
id celebrating games, now incumbent on the state. A temple 
is likewise built to Aius Locutius, in memory of the divine 
ice which had warned Ceedicius of the coming of the Gauls, 
ὁ which the Senate had ventured to neglect.(“) It is more- 
chiefly by an appeal to religious motives, that Camillus 
strains the wish of the people to remove to Veii, and to abandon 
tuins of Rome. The words of a centurion, who halted his 
en in the Comitium, and said that it was the best place for 
m to abide in, were accepted as an omen, and contributed to 
firm the decision.(*7) The rebuilding of Rome now began: 
inhabitants were allowed to take stone and timber where they 
ose, and tiles were given at the public expense. No plan was 


(142) ii. 22. The same period is stated by Zonaras, vii. 23. 


(143) He says that they entered Rome a few days after the ides of 
intilis (July), and were expelled about the ides of February ; Cam. 30. 
e ides of July are the 15th. The 18th of July was the anniversary 
the battle of the Allia. The ides of February are the 13th. 

(144) Florus, i. 13; Orosius, ii. 19; Varro de Vit. Pop. Rom. lib. ii. 
Non. ix. 6. Ut noster exercitus ita sit fugatus, ut Galli Rome Capitolii 
t potiti, neque inde ante sex menses cesserint. With this exception, 
5 writers are unanimous in stating that the Capitol never was taken by 
» Gauls. Hither therefore the word Capitolii_ ought to be expunged 
this passage, or some words have fallen out. In the Bipont edition of 
ro, vol. i. p. 243, this passage is printed ‘ut Galli Rome, nisi Capitolii, 
; potiti.’ This use of nzsi, though unusual, is not incorrect. 

(745) Serv. Aun. viii. 652. See above, p. 331, n. 119. 


(146) Eodem anno M. Cedicius de plebe nunciavit tribunis, se in 
ἢ vid, ubi nune sacellum est, supra «dem Veste, vocem noctis silentio 
is clariorem humandi, que magistratibus dici juberet, Gallos 
entare; Livy, v. 32, cf. 30; Plut. Cam. 14, 30; De Fort. Rom. 5; 
1. Vii. 23. According to Cicero, De Div. i. 45, 11, 32, the voice warned 
Romans to repair their gates and walls, lest the city should be taken 
he Gauls. Varro, ap. Gell. xvi. 17, says that the altar of Aius was 
sted, ‘ quod in eo loco divinitus vox edita erat.’ 

(147) Niebuhr thinks that this omen had ‘no doubt been prudently 
concerted ;’ ib. p.577. He therefore assumes that the story is true. 


z 
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laid down for the course of the streets: the houses rose u D 
individual convenience dictated; hence it happened that # 
ancient sewers often passed under private houses; and that t 
arrangement of the town was deficient in regularity.(™) T 
share which Camillus bore in the rebuilding of Rome gave him t 
title of the second founder of the city, and another Romulus.(4 
§ 83 It now remains for us to consider the results of ὁ 
examination of the extant accounts respecting the capture 
Rome by the Gauls. As to the time of their arrival in I al 
there are three statements—one, which makes them cross ch 
Alps, and settle in Cisalpine Gaul, during the reign of Tarqui Liu 
Priscus ; for which, as was shown in a previous chapter, there 1 
no satisfactory attestation :(°°) another, which supposes t ner 
to have occupied the region of the Po some years before the 
irruption into Etruria and Latium: and the third, which repr 
sents them as crossing the Alps in order to attack Clusium. 
second account is that given by Polybius; and it is that whi 
is preferable*on grounds of internal probability. The story 
the Clusine, who, from motives of private jealousy, entices t 


(148) Livy, v. 50-5; Plut. Cam. 31, 32; Diod. xiv. 116; Zon. vii. 23 
Val. Max. i. 5, 81. Livy says: Tegula publice prebita est; 6. δὲ 
Diodorus, δημοσίας κεραμῖδας ἐχορήγουν, αἵ μέχρι TOU νῦν πολιτικαὶ καλοῦντα 
Tacitus, Ann. xv. 43, says that after the Neronian conflagration, ‘ urb 
que domui supererant, non ut post Gallica incendia, nulla distinction 
nec passim erecta, sed dimensis vicorum ordinibus et latis viarum spatiis 
Livy speaks of the haste with which the rebuilding was carried on; ai 
says that it was completed within a year; vi. 4. Plutarch and Zonar 
also make the same statement. Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 6, calls attention ἢ 
the statement of Cornelius Nepos,in Plin. N. H. xvi. 15, that Rome wi 
roofed with wooden shingles (scandula) down to the time of Pyrrh 
Tegula can hardly be understood to mean anything but a tile οἷν bak 
clay. (The word ziegel is by an oversight rendered bricks, instead of til 
by the translators of Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 579.) a 


_ (149) Plot. Cam, 1, 31. Dignus habitus quem secundum a Romulo ¢ 
ditorem urbis Romane ferrent; Livy, vii. 1. oe 


(150) Above, ch. xi. ὃ 24, Niebuhr allegorizes the account of Li 
‘The two aie migrations under Bellovesus and Sigovesus, which 
mentioned by Livy, must (he says) be regarded as true, although 
leaders are perhaps nothing but personifications ;’ Lect. vol. i. p. 
Dr. Arnold adopts a different course: ‘The geographical part of 
account (he says) appears to deserve our full belief ; but it does not fe 
that its chronology is equally trustworthy ;’ vol. i. p. 517. a 
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uuls across the Alps by a present of wine, has a fabulous air ;(1°") 
1ereas the statement of Polybius, that when the Etruscans 
cupied the country near the Po, the Gauls, being their neigh- 
urs, visited it occasionally, and envied them the possession of 
; until at last, on some slight pretext, they descended upon it 
ith a large army, and ejected the Etruscans, is in itself pro- 
016. (55) This account, however, differs from the version of the 
lic advance upon Rome, which seems to have been commonly 
ceived among the Roman historians; and as we are wholly 
norant of the grounds upon which it is given by Polybius, we 
ust be content to remain in uncertainty on the subject. 

The desertion of Clusium by the other Etruscan cities, and 
ie Clusine embassy to Rome, are points not clearly explained. 
1 the Etruscan states had a common interest in repelling this 
wharous invader ; Clusium is seventy geographical miles from 
ome in a direct line; and the reason assigned for the appli- 
ation—namely, that Clusium had not assisted Veii against 
mme—is not of great force. The violation of the law of nations 
'Fabms. the ambassador was an act more likely to strike the 
omans, than to offend the Gauls, who were little better than 
vages,(*) and probably had scarcely any notion of a law of 


(151) Niebuhr says: ‘Whether this account is true, must remain 
Jecided ; and if there is any truth in it, it is more probable that the 
ended Clusine went across the Apennines, and fetched his avengers ;’ 
ct. vol. i. p. 260. This supposition renders the present of wine inap- 
‘opriate ; the country between the Apennines and the Alps was a wine- 
ring region. 

(152) Polyb. ii.17. The account given by Justin of the immigration 
lialy of the Gauls who took Rome, agrees with that of Polybius : 
lis autem Gallis causa in Italiam veniendi, sedesque novas querendi, 
estina discordia et assidue domi dissensiones fuere ; quarum tedio, cum 
Italiam venissent, sedibus ‘luscos expulerunt, et δέ ρίκασοι Comum, 
fixiam, Veronam, Bergomum, ‘lridentum, Vicentiam condiderunt ;’ xx. 5. 
er the Gauls had occupied the north of Italy, they were themselves 
posed to attacks from ‘Transalpine Gauls, similar to those which they are 
fed to have made upon the Ktruscans in that region; Polyb. ii. 18. 


(153) See the account of their social state and habits in Polyb. ii. 17. 
ebunr, Lect. vol. i. p. 261, points out the improbability of supposing 
Gauls to be offended by a violation of the law of nations: and he adds 
Ὁ no such violation had in fact taken place, for the Romans stood in no 
nd of connexion with the Gauls. ‘The latter remark is, to a certain 
gree, well founded, if. we adopt the version of Diodorus, who says that 


: ambassadors were sent to the Clusines, in order to watch the movements 


4 
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nations. We may discern in the Roman narrative several 
of a scheme of divine justice, founded on the theory of nemesis, 
such as is often visible in the history of Herodotus. Thus the 
Romans are supposed to be punished for the violation of inters 
national Jaw committed by their ambassadors: and it is par 
ticularly mentioned by Livy, that the persons whose rashness ha | 
provoked the war commanded at the battle of Allia. Anoth of 
view was, that the destruction of Rome by the Gauls was a 
visitation from the gods for the unjust sentence upon Camillus. (24 

The detailed account of Livy and Plutarch supposes the Gauls 
to have crossed the Tiber at some distance above its confluence: 
with the Anio, and to have advanced upon Rome on its eastern 
or left side. There is no stream which falls into the Tiber a 
the exact place indicated for the Allia, and it has been impossible 
to identify it with any existing river. All the writers on Romar 
topography, however, agree in looking for it on the left bank οἱ 
the Tiber.('*°) Diodorus, indeed, gives a detailed description ΟἹ 
the battle, but places it on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
makes no mention of the Allia: he supposes the Romans to swim 
the Tiber in order to escape to Rome. Niebuhr attempts to 
combine the two accounts, by supposing the Romans first to cross! 
and afterwards to recross the Tiber ; so that the battle is fought 
on the left bank.(**) The two accounts however are plainly 


of the Gauls; xiv. 113. Even in this case, ambassadors, clothed witl 
a public function, were not, according to the rules recognised by civilizec 
nations, justified in taking part in hostilities against a nation with which 
their country was at peace. But Livy, v. 35, represents the ambassadors 
as sent to the Gauls themselves—‘ qui senatus populique Romani nomine 
agerent cum Gallis’—and they were clearly not justified in taking arm 
against the nation with whom they were commissioned to treat. . 
(154) Livy considers it as certain that if Camillus had not been in 
exile, the battle of Allia and its disastrous consequences would have bee 
prevented. ‘ Expulso cive,; quo manente, si quicquam humanorum certi est 
capi Roma non potuerat; adventante fatali urbi clade, legati, &e. ;’ v. 33._ 
(155) See Gell’s Topography of Rome, p. 43; Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, 
vol. i. p. 125; Bunbury, art. Allia, in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Anc. Geogr. ; | 
Abeken, Mittelitalien, p. 79. 


(156) Niebuhr says: ‘Our narrative [i.e. the narrative of Diodorus], 
the correctness of which even in its minute details will not admit of a doubt 
relates that the Roman army crossed the Tiber, and marched along its 


bank to the Alia;’ Hist. vol. ii. p.537. There is however nothing i 
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dependent of one another, and proceed on inconsistent as- 
umptions. We must make our election between them, and one 
r the other must be rejected. They cannot be both saved by 
ming a compound of the two. 
_ The abandonment of Rome, and the defence of nothing more 
han the Capitol, are events consistent with the entire rout of 
he Allia, a few miles from the gates of the city. Some interval 
1s however allowed: the Capitol was put in a state of defence; 
large part of the population was able to escape ; and the irrup- 
tion of the victorious Gauls was not instantaneous. Under 
e circumstances, the story of the aged senators (said to be 
ighty in number) who devote themselves to destruction, with- 
ut any strong motive such as that which animated the two 
Yecii in the Samnite wars, is not probable.(7) Plutarch says 
hat they sat in a body in the forum; but Livy describes them 
15 remaining in their own houses. If this was their position, it 
5 not easy to understand how the act of Papirius should have 
d to the immediate slaughter of all the other senators. 

_ The entire town, with the exception of the Capitol, is stated 
= been destroyed by fire, and as the houses at that time 
rere donbtless in great part constructed of wood, this may not 
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ave been a slow operation. Unless, however, the Gauls ex- 
ected to be able to carry the Capitol by storm in a few days, 
‘their measure was suicidal. Plutarch says that they burnt and 
| demolished the town, out of anger with the defenders of the 
i Je ἮΝ {066 this explanation supposes them to be actuated by 
i! @ blind fury, which perhaps is not unsuited to barbarians. 
i Moscow was probably set on fire by the Russians; but even if 

s the Russians themselves affirm) the conflagration was the 
result of accident, the French used their utmost exertions to 


Diodorus about the Allia, or any other river besides the Tiber ; and if his 

ative is correct in its minute details, we must suppose that the battle 
s fought on the right side of the Tiber. In his Lectures, vol. i. p. 264, 
Niebuhr says that the battle of the Allia is, ‘speaking generally, an 
istorical event.’ 


ane 5). It is however credited by Niebuhr, Hist. ib. p. 543; Lect. 
b. p. 2 
at Ὁ 22. 
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extinguish the flames, and they succeeded in saving a sufficien 

part of the town for the shelter of their army. The evacuai ‘101 
of Moscow by the French was not the consequence of the fire 
But the Gauls are themselves said to have burnt and destroy a 
the town which they had conquered, and which they continue¢ 
to occupy for seven months—from July to February.(®) It is 
difficult to understand how they could have collected food 
from the neighbouring country, sufficient for their maintenanee 
during so long a time; and it is natural that they should b 
described as suffering severely from pestilence and famine.(!®) 

᾿ς The Roman writers appear to regard Camillus as the saviou 
of his country at this emergency: but it is not very easy tc 
understand the part which he plays. Dionysius supposes him 
to be appointed dictator of the Romans. in Veii, without authe 
rity from the garrison in the Capitol, and even without theii 
knowledge: as he immediately attacks the Gauls by surprise, 
and defeats them.('*) In his account of the punishment of the 
guards after the night attack of the Capitol, he speaks of both 
Senate and people, and he therefore supposes the constitution 
to be complete in the Capitol.) Livy however conceives the 
Senate as being in the Capitol, and the people as being at Veii; 
and hence the circuitous method of recalling -Camillus from 
exile, and of appointing him dictator, which he describes as 
having been employed. If however the Senate and the consula: 
tribunes were in the Capitol, he could be legally appointed dictator 
without a message to Veii. The variations as to the message of 
Cominius are wide: the purpose of his visit is differently de- 
scribed, and one account even represents him as going from 
Rome to Veii. 


(159) Livy, after describing the unsuccessful assault of the Gauls upor 
the Capitol, proceeds thus: ‘Omiss& itaque spe per vim atque armé 
subeundi, obsidionem parant: cujus ad id tempus immemores, δέ guod @ 
urbe fuerat frumentum incendiis urbis absumserant, et ex agris per ipso 
dies raptum omne Veios erat. Igitur, exercitu diviso, partim per finitime 
populos preedari placuit, partim obsideri arcem; ut obsidentibus frumentur 
populatores agrorum preberent ;’ vy. 43. This coincides with the hyp 
thetical account given y Thucydides of the manner in which the Greek 
carried on the siege of ‘Troy; i. 11. 

(160) Livy, v. 48; Plut. Cam. 28. 

(161) xiii. 8, (162) Ib. 12. 
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The famous story of the warning given by the geese on the 
ypitol, and the timely courage of Manlius, was fully recognised 
the belief of later times. It is introduced by Virgil in the 
scription of the shield of Aineas:('*) and it had been cele- 
ted by Ennius in his Annals.(!%) 

Two customs mentioned by Pliny as subsisting in his time 
ove that the state still commemorated its gratitude to the 
rd which had alarmed the garrison by its cries. One of these 
is the practice of the censors, who gave out the tender for the 
pply of food for the public geese before any other tender. 
ie other was a custom of annually impaling dogs upon an 
ler tree, between the temples of Juventas and Summanus, as 
junishment for their silence on the same occasion.(!®) It is 
( mentioned, that on the same anniversary, geese, dressed 
th gold and purple ornaments, were carried about on a 
er, as ἃ memorial of their service to the state.(®) 

The account of the movements of Camillus is so vague, that 
> do not know how soon after the capture of the city he is 


i 


(163) An. viii. 652-62. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 1169, cites the words 
ea cesaries from this passage as meaning that the Gauls had yellow 
r. The verse, however, Aurea cesaries ollis, atque aurea vestis— 
arly means that their hair and their clothes were embossed in gold upon 
eshield. So in v. 655, the porches of the Capitol are worked in gold, 
i the sea in v. 671. 

(164) Anseris et tutum voce fuisse Jovem.—Prop. iv. 3, 12. 

(165) Anseribus cibaria publice locantur, Cic. pro Rose. Amer. 20. 
-anseri vigil cura, Capitolio testata defenso, per id tempus canum 
ntio proditis rebus. eae ob causam cibaria anserum censores in 
mis locant; Plin. H. N. x. 26. De anserum honore, quem meruere 
Wlorum in Capitolium ascensu deprehenso, diximus. Eadem de causa 
yplicia annua canes pendunt inter edem Juventatis et Summani, vivi in 
δ sambuced arbore fixi; xxix. 14. This merit of the goose is 
ed by Lucretius ; iv. 687 : 

Romulidarum arcis servator, candidus anser. 


mpare Ovid, Met. ii. 538; Martial, xiii. 74; Columella, viii. 13, says of 
goose: ‘ Clangore prodit insidiantem, sicut etiam memoria tradidit in 
iC ene Bauitoli cum adventu Gallorum vociferatus est, canibus 
mtibus.’ 

(166) ‘Qua causi postea eo die quo hoc factum est, canes qui tune 
mientes non senserant, cruci suffigebantur; anseres auro et purpura 
nati in lecticis gestabantur ;’ Serv. Alun. viii. 652. Plutarch says that 
custom was still observed in his time of pare round in procession 
‘ucified dog, and a goose sitting on a splendidly decorated litter, as 
emorial of the preservation of the Capitol; De Fort. Rom. 12. 
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supposed to be made dictator, or what difficulties he meets wit 
in collecting an army. But whatever may be the time of ἢ 
appointment, he brings no relief to the garrison, which is forces 
by hunger to capitulate, and to purchase its own safety, and th 
departure of the Gauls, with 1000 pounds of gold. Even, ther 
fore, if Camillus had not come to the rescue, the Capitol wouk 
have remained inviolate, and the Gauls would have evacuat 
the Roman territory. The only effect of his interference is Ὁ 
take vengeance upon the Gauls, and to recover the gold. Bt 
although his intervention would have been more effectual an 
important, if it had come before the garrison had been reduce 
by hunger, and had capitulated to the enemy; yet it is, as ΤῈ 
lated to us, in the highest degree theatrical. Just at the momer 
when the gold is weighed out, when Brennus has cast his swo: 
into the scale, and has exclaimed, ‘ Woe to the vanquished "(Ὁ 
Camillus, at the head of his legions, marches upon the stage 
‘Take away that gold (he exclaims), let the Gauls withdraw, an 
prepare for battle. I am the dictator; no inferior magistrat 
can make a treaty without my consent ; let our soldiers get thei 
arms ready: a Roman must defend his country with steel, no 
with gold.” Without further delay a battle takes place, i 
which the Gauls are utterly routed : a second battle soon follows 
in which they are again defeated, and every man in their arm 
is cut off. Not a Gaul survives to carry the news of their defes 
to the seats of his tribe on the banks of the Po. This narratiy 
as it is given in Livy, resembles a scene in a melodrame, or 
story in Ariosto, rather than an event in real history. It ἢ 
inconceivable that the circumstances should have occurred as 
relates them. The variety of versions, however, respecting t 
gold paid to the Gauls is so great, as to render the extern 


(167) Dr. Arnold remarks that the saying ‘Ve Victis!’ may be ἢ 
neprevented by the English proverb that ‘The weakest must go to the ¥ 
vol, i. p. 547. This English proverb does not however fully represen 

tin saying. The words ‘ Ve victis,’ mean not only that the weak 
must give way to the strongest, but that a conquered nation must sub 


to any terms, however severe or unjust, which its conqueror may thir 
to impose. q 


~ 
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timony to the story of Livy as weak as its improbability is 
Ὁ Thus Polybius does not expressly mention any ransom : 
116 Dionysius represents Camillus as attacking the Gauls on 
ir march, without being present at the weighing out of the 
ld.('**) Pliny supposes the gold paid voluntarily by the 
mans to Brennus, and that plundered by them from the 
nples to have been recovered by Camillus in battle, and dedi- 
ed by him in the temple of Capitoline Jupiter.@®) Diodorus 
scribes it as having been recovered by Camillus in a battle 
aght in Etruria. Other accounts suppose the gold to have 
en delivered to the Gauls and carried away by them, but to 
ve been recovered by Livius Drusus, or by the Cerites. An 
irely different account of the conditions imposed upon the 
mans by the Gauls, when they evacuated the Roman terri- 
ry, is given by Polyzenus. 

Diodorus, in his narrative of the capture of Rome by the 
mls (which is unusually copious, in comparison with his other 
ti es of Roman history at this period), makes no mention 
Camillus, until the Gauls have left the city with their 
som. He is then appointed dictator, and he defeats the 
iscians and the Etruscans, and takes the Etruscan town of 
trium ; after which he defeats the Gauls, and recovers the 
He then triumphs for his victory over the Etruscans with 
r white horses, and two years afterwards is fined by the 
Ople. This account confounds together events which the 
eived narrative places in a wholly different order. The 
amph with the four white horses, and the fine of Camillus, 
ong to the siege of Veii; and are antecedent to the arrival 
he Gauls: while the victories of Camillus over the Volscians 
| Etruscans, and the capture of Sutrium, are subsequent to 
} defeat of the Gauls by Camillus, and belong to a different 
: ny aign.(47°) This confusion and translocation of events, 


(168) xiii. 8, 
(169) The passage of Servius cited above, p. 334, n. 127, supposes the 
: ᾿ς πιφύβῃ been recovered by Camillus near Pisaurum, on the coast of 
Adriatic. 

(170) The campaign of Camillus against the Volscians, in Diodorus, is 
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renders the entire narrative of Diodorus suspicious ; though it 
free from several of the improbable circumstances which occu: 
in the relation of Livy. The remark of Diodorus, that the 
people, having previously been in all things obedient to th 
Senate, began for the first time to overrule.their decisions at the 
time of the Gallic invasion,(!”1) is moreover wholly repugnat 
to all that we hear of the earlier Roman history. 4 
‘In the life of Camillus (says Dr. Arnold), there meet ἢ γι 
kinds of fiction, equally remote from historical truth, but in ai 
other respects most opposite to one another; the one imag 
native, but honest, playing, it is true, with the facts of history 
and converting them into a wholly different form, but addressin; 
itself also to a different part of the mind; not professing t 
impart exact knowledge, but to delight, to quicken, and t 
raise the perception of what is beautiful and noble; the othe 
tame and fraudulent, deliberately corrupting truth in order t 
minister to national or individual vanity, pretending to describ 
actual events, but substituting in the place of reality the repre 
sentations of interested or servile falsehood. To the former Ὁ 
these classes belongs the legend of the fall of Veii; to the latte 
the interpolation of the pretended victory of Camillus over thi 
Gauls.’(') The same view of the supposed victory of Camillu 
had been previously taken by Beaufort, who represents Livy ὃ 
desirous of concealing the disgraceful ransom of Rome, and 8 
admitting a manifest fiction into his history, taken from. som 
fabulous writer, without adequate examination of its evidence 
Perhaps, he adds, it was mentioned only in the memoirs of th 
Furian family, which, like other family memoirs, were full 
falsehoods.(!"*) Beaufort and Dr. Arnold agree in thinking tk 
the true version of this famous event has been preserved 
Polybius, who says that the Gauls returned unhurt, with 


identified with that in Livy and Plutarch, by the place, which in Diode 
18 τὸ καλούμενον Μάρκιον, xiv. 117, while Livy, vi. 2 calls it ad Maecin 
Mecium, and Plutarch, Cam, 33, τὸ Μάρκιον ὄρος. 

(171) xiv. 118, 

(172) Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 393. 

(173) Dissertation, p, 284, 
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ἕὰ 


eir spoil, to their own country, having imposed upon the 
mans such conditions as they thought fit to dictate: they like- 
se reject the account of the defeat of the Gauls by Camillus, 
d of the recovery of the plunder and ransom, as a figment 
‘national and family vanity. 

A similar view is taken by Niebuhr.(') It cannot be dis- 
ated that, if we judge merely from grounds of internal proba- 
lity, the account of Polybius, which is less romantic than the 
mmon story, and less flattering to the national vanity of the 
omans, is the more entitled to belief. But we are in entire 
horance as to the source of his information. The lifetime of 
lybius extended from about 204 to 122 B.c.;('7°) and he may 
supposed to have composed his history about 150 B.c. This 
te is two hundred and forty years after the capture of Rome 
‘the Gauls; and is therefore beyond the reach of faithful oral 
idition. We know that Rome had not at that time any native 
storians, and the expeditions of the Gauls in Italy did not 
ter into Grecian history. How far this event was noticed by 
ileronymus or Timzus, who, according to Dionysius, touched 
rsorily upon the early Roman history, we have no means of 
eertaining. We cannot therefore trace the account of Poly- 
us, even conjecturally, to any trustworthy source. The version 
‘Livy may savour of national vanity, but the defeat of the Gauls 
y Camillus is reported by Dionysius and Diodorus, Greek his- 
ri ans, not less than by the Roman writers :;([76) and we may 


(174) Hist. vol. ii. p. 550-2; Lect. vol. i. p. 270. 


(175) See Clinton, ad ann. 181, 129; Beaufort, Diss. p. 286, considers 
6 authority of Polybius decisive on this point, remarking that he wrote 
history about a century and a half after the taking of Rome. He 
takes the age of Polybius by nearly a century. See above, vol. i. p. 32. 
vaking of the campaigns against the Gauls, soon after the capture of 
me, N iebuhr says: ‘The unconditional confidence which is due to 
lybius in the times near his own, cannot be extended to so early a period, 
specting which he could only seek for information in the annals ;’ 
st. vol. ili. p. 76. ᾿ 

(176) Dr. Arnold remarks that ‘it is through the Greek writers onl 
it we can learn the real issue of the Gaulish invasion ;’ vol. i. p. 391. 
- *the Greek writers,’ Polybius alone seems to be meant. Dionysius 
ἃ Diodorus both describe the Gauls as defeated by Camillus on their 
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reasonably assume that this story was related by native ἢ ist 
rians anterior to Polybius. The account mentioned by Suetoniu 
which transfers the glory of recapturing the gold from Camillt 
to a certain Livius Drusus, whose lifetime is unfixed, and ¢ 
whom nothing is known—a supposed ancestor of the grea 
family which gave a wife to Augustus and four emperors 
Rome—is certainly not more worthy of credit than the receive 
story recounted by Livy. | 7 ἢ 

The capture of Rome by the Gauls—a strange and formic 
able race of barbarians—is the first event in Roman histor 
which, so far as we know, attracted the notice of the conten 
porary Greeks. Plutarch says that an indistinct rumour of thi 
great calamity soon reached Greece, and Heraclides of Pontu 
in a philosophical dissertation, spoke of a report from the fa 
west, which described an Hellenic city called Rome, situate 
somewhere near the great sea, as having been taken by an arm 
from the distant land of the Hyperboreans. Heraclides was 
disciple of Plato, and is said to have been left in charge of hi 
school during his visits to Sicily ; the first of which was in t 
year after the capture of Rome. Aristotle, who was born ἢ 
384 B.c., and who may be presumed to have collected the mate 
rials for his constitutions of Greek and barbarous states abou 
340 Βα, had obtained more accurate information on the subjec 
He stated that Rome was taken by the Celts, but he attribute 
the merit of saving it to a certain Lucius; whereas, says Plutarel 
the name of Camillus was Marcus, not Lucius.(!”") 


2 
7 
Hi 
᾿ ἢ 


way homewards. The uncertainty of the received accounts as to tl 
assistance rendered by Camillus during the Gallic occupation of Rome 
pointed out by Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 3. 3 

(177) Cam. 22. Aristotle died in 322 B.c. Speaking of the year 
which Manlius was executed, Gellius says: ‘Hoque ipso anno, qui er 
post recuperatam urbem septimus, Aristotelem philosophum natum ess 
memorize mandatum est;’ xvii. 21, ὃ 25. The execution of Manli 
according to Livy, falls in the seventh year after the capture of the city 
that is, if 390 8.0. is taken as the date of that event, in 3843.c. TI 
agrees exactly with the statement of the Greek writers, who place — 
birth of Aristotle in Olymp. 99.1. See Stahr’s Aristotelia, vol. i. p. 
Clinton, ad ann. Géellius, tb. § 20, makes the capture of Veii nea 
contemporary with the death of Socrates; which again agrees with 
chronology: for the death of Socrates was in 399 B.c., and the capture 
Veii is placed in 396 8.0. ν 


a: 


i 
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ἢ 


η heopompus the historian, who was born about 378 B.c., and 
se history of Philip ended with the year 336 B.c., mentioned 
fact that Rome had been taken by the Gauls: the 
mt could only have been introduced by him incidentally.(7) 
other notice, which was probably derived from some of 
s Greek historians of the period, is that Dionysius the elder, 
en engaged in his wars in Sicily and Southern Italy, 
eived a friendly embassy from a party of the Gauls, who a few 
aths before had burnt Rome. He is stated to have accepted 
eir offers of assistance, and to have taken them into his 
vice.(1) With respect to native reminiscences of this event, 
anniversary of the battle, the dies Alliensis, the 18th of July, 
ich was marked in the calendar as an unlucky day, may be 
sidered as having been faithfully preserved, by uninterrupted 
onal observance, as a memorial of the capture of the city.(’®) 


(178) Theopompus, ante quem nemo mentionem habuit, urbem 
ataxat a Gallis captam dixit; Pliny, N. H. iii. 9. Pliny probably was 
aware of the passages of Heradfides and Aristotle, cited by Plutarch. 
npare Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 303, Didot. 


179) Justin, xx. 5. Celts and Iberians in the service of Dionysius 
mentioned by Xen. Hell. vii. 1, § 20. Compare Grote, Hist. of Gr. 
xi. p. 35. ; 
180) Livy says of this day, ‘insignem rei nulli publice privatimque 
nde fecerunt;’ vi.1. Virgil mentions the ill-omened name of Alha: 
osque secans infaustum interluit Allia nomen; Afn. vii. 717. Lucan 
ides to the antiquity of the observance: 
ae Cedant feralia nomina Cannz, 

μι Et damnata diw Romanis Allia fastis—vii. 408-9. 


es Alliensis ab Allid fluvio dictus ; nam ibi exercitu nostro fugato Galli 
sderunt Romam;’ Varro de L. L. vi. 32. Exercitum Romanum apud 
iam filuvium ceciderunt, die xvi. Kalendas Augusti; qui dies inter 
wstos relatus, Alliensis dictus; Victor de Vir. Ill. 23. Compare 
hmann de Die Alliensi, p. 21. The sanctions connected with this da 

e strict, and were religiously observed. Tacitus and Suetonius sak 
he Emperor Vitellius as a man devoid of all respect for human ant 
ne law, for having performed some acts connected with his chief 
itificate on the dies Alliensis; Hist. ii. 91, Vit. 11. Cicero describes 
observance of the dies Alliensis as having been instituted by his 
estors. ‘ Majores nostri funestiorem diem esse voluerunt esse Alliensis 
ie quam urbis capte ; quod hoc malum ex illo; itaque alter religiosus 
m nunc dies, alter in vulgus ignotus ;’ Ep. Att. ix. 5. Alliensis dies 
ebatur apud Romanos obsceenissimi ominis, ab Allia fluvio scilicet, ubi 
nanus fusus a Gallis exercitus est ; Festus, p. 7. Dies religiosi quibus, 
quod necesse est, nefas habetur facere ; quales sunt sex et triginta atri 
appellantur, et Alliensis, et ii quibus mundus patet. 14. in 


- 
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A similar remark applies to the national honour paid to 
goose. It must moreover be admitted that if Crassus, in 651 
found 2000 pounds of gold, under the statue of the Capito 
Jupiter; in the place where tradition affirmed it to have been ς Ἕ 
sited by Camillus, this fact affords a confirmation of his recov: 
in some manner, of the ransom or plunder from the Gauls. — 
Everything which concerns the Gallic gold is howeve: r 
a state of confusion and obscurity. Livy first states that # 
gold had been collected from various temples: but he adds, tl 
when the quantity in the public treasury was insufficient, 
matrons contributed their golden ornaments, in order that 1 
sacred gold might not be violated:(*') whereas a few i ἶ 
before he had stated that the gold was taken from the temple 
He afterwards mentions that the Etruscan prisoners sold ΐ af 
the war of 389 B.c. produced so much money, that the matr : 
were repaid for their gold, and that with the surplus three gol 
paterze were made, which, before the burning of the Capitol 
83 B.C., were to be seen in the cell of Jupiter, at the feet of 
statue of Juno, inscribed with the name of Camillus.(!*) Af 
years later, however, Manlius is represented as complaining t. 
the Gallic gold was concealed, or embezzled, by the pa icia 
‘It seemed a monstrous wrong (says Livy) that the gold vh 
had been raised by a general property-tax for the Gallic rax ; 
should now, when it had been re-taken from the enem: , ἢ 
plundered by a few persons,’(') In the former passage, noth , 
was said of a general tax; and it is equally difficult to 1 nc 
stand how the Romans enclosed in the Capitol could, after 
burning of the city and the dispersion of the population, | a 
either obtained golden ornaments from the matrons or ae 
‘th 
ay 


religiosus, p. 278. The reason for the religious observance of h 
days on which the mundus remained open, is explained by Fest 
mundus, p. 154. He there says: ‘Itaque per eos dies non cum - 
manus conserebant, non exercitus scribebatur, non comitia habebant 
non aliud quicquam in republicé nisi quod ultima necessitas admon 
administrabatur.’ Compare above, vol. i. p. 102. ; wit 4 
_ (181) vy. 50. The contribution of the matrons on this occasion is | 
wise mentioned by Diod. xiv. 117. ἮΝ 
(182) vi. 4, (183) vi. 14, 
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eral tax upon the citizens. There is likewise another story 
nected with this gold; namely, that a portion of it was con- 
juted by the Massilians, who received the intelligence cf the 
ming of Rome by the Gauls from some ambassadors who 
wd of the event on their way home from Delphi?) We 
ist however suppose the negotiation about the gold to have 
n long pending, in order that this assistance should have beea 
sible. If we adopt the account of Polybius as historical, the 
ΓΙ itol was saved by the bravery of its defenders, and the Gauls, 
wr several months’ occupation of Rome, voluntarily returned 
me, where they arrived safely, carrying with them all their 
ty. This version of the transaction leaves no room for any 
portant action of Camillus, and in this respect it differs not 
y from the traditional account of the Romans, who, for his 
vices on this occasion, called him their second Romulus, but 
) from the report of Aristotle, who, writing about half a 
tu y after the event, attributed the salvation of Rome from 
Gauls to a certain Lucius. Plutarch assumes as manifest 
Ὁ the great Camillus, whose prenomen was Marcus, is the 
son alluded to by Aristotle. Nicbuhr however thinks that 
ius Camillus, who is said to have defeated the Gauls, in the 
nptine territory, in 349 B.c., is the person intended.(*°) This 


(184) Parti pace, et securitate fundatd, revertentes a Delphis 
ssiliensium legati, quo missi munera Apollini tulerant, audierunt urbem 
nanam a Gallis captam incensamque. Quam rem domi nunciatam 
lico funere Massilienses prosecuti sunt; aurumque et argentum 
icum privatumque contulerunt, ad explendum pondus Gallis, a quibus 
amtam pacem cognoverant. Ob quod meritum et immunitas illis 
δία, et locus spectaculorum in senatu datus, et foedus equo jure 
eussum ; Justin, xliii. 5. 
I 6) Hist. vol. iii. p. 806. Compare Livy, vii. 26. It is the battle to 
h the single combat of Valerius Corvus with the Gaul is referred. It 
be observed that this battle is not recognised by Polybius, in his 
rical sketch of the Gallic irruptions into Italy. See below, p. 406. 
Jamillus, the son of M. Camillus, first appears in the Fasti as dictator 
Ὁ B.c., forty years after the burning of the city, and fifteen years 
t his father’s ea He is however mentioned by Plut. Cam. 35, as 
ing under his father the year after the capture of the city. The 
ry of L. Camillus, to which Niebuhr supposes Aristotle to allude, took 
Θ in 349 z.c., forty-one years after the eapiare of the city, when 
totle had reached the age of thirty-five; whereas the capture of the 
was six years before his birth. It seems highly improbable that he 
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supposition is in the highest degree improbable. Unless ~ 
assume the entire history of Rome at this period to be ἃ fietic 
it is impossible to bring L. Camillus into relation with the 
capture of the city by the Gauls, or to suppose that if the far 
of any Roman reached Greece, as the saviour of his country : 
this occasion, it could be any other than the great Camillus.(® 
The contemporary accounts ot the capture of Rome by tl 
Gauls, confirmed by authentic traditions, place this event upon 
solid historical basis; but it is difficult to judge how far th 
circumstantial narrative is deserving of belief. Dr. Arnok 
reduces the credible portion to the mere skeleton of the history 
ΤῸ is (he says) impossible to rely on any of the details of thi 
narrative which has been handed down to us; the Romans were 
no doubt, defeated at the Allia; Rome was taken and burnt 
and the Capitol ransomed; but beyond this we know, properh 
speaking, nothing. We know that falsehood has been b sy 
to an almost unprecedented extent, with the common sto y 


or his informants should have confounded two events (compare above 
vol. i. p. 60) separated by so wide an interval. Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 58 
who adopts the hypothesis of Niebuhr, assumes that the third Galli 
expedition, in which the Romans are victorious, mentioned by Polyb. ii. 18 
is identical with that in which L. Camillus is described by Livy a 
commanding, and remarks that ‘ Aristotle’s statement [interpreted o 
L. Camillus] agrees completely with Polybius.’ But Aristotle, as we se 
from the words of Plutarch, clearly understood the preservation of Rom 
to refer to its preservation when the city was taken, not at some subsequer 
period. It cannot therefore be said with truth that Aristotle and Polybiu 
agree in representing L. Camillus as the saviour of Rome. Polybit 
never even mentions him. It is by no means certain, as Dr. Arnol 
assumes, that the third expedition described by Polybius, agrees with th 
battle of L. Camillus, described by Livy. See below, ch. xii. ὃ 18, wher 
a different view is adopted. 


(186) ‘Greatly as the actions of Camillus have been magnified | 
fiction, the belief of posterity that he was the first man of his age, and o 
whom Rome herself saw few to equal, cannot possibly have been ground 
on a delusion ;’ Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 504. Camillus is re-appoin 
dictator in the Year after the capture of the city. ‘ Placuit (says 
eisdem auspiciis defendi rempublicam, quibus recuperata esset, dictatoremg 
dici M. Furium Camillum;’ vi. 2. This expression agrees closely with th 
of Aristotle : τὸν δὲ σώσαντα Λεύκιον εἷναι φησίν. r. Arnold likew 
who adopts Niebuhr’s hypothesis as to the person intended by Aristot 
remarks that ‘there is no reason to doubt that Camillus, by his genius 


this memorable year, did truly save his country from destructio: 
vol. ii. p. 12. See Ὁ. 86, | 
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weeration, carelessness, and honest ignorance have joined 
Ὁ excusably in corrupting it. The history of great events 
| only be preserved by cotemporary historians ; and such were 
this case utterly wanting.’('7) If indeed, Camillus, like 
sar, had written memoirs of his own campaigns; or if, like 
pio Africanus the younger, he had been accompanied by a 
ybius, who could have described the exploits which he wit- 
86 d, we should not have been left in this uncertainty. That 
5 Gauls took and burnt Rome, but that the Capitol held out 
inst them, are facts which we may consider as sure; but the 
we, if any, which Camillus bore in the liberation of his 
mtry, the fact next in importance to these, remains an 
gma. It seems probable that while many of the great 
lines of the history have been effaced by oblivion, some of 
2 minute details—such as the alarm given by the geese, the 
moval of the Vestal virgins in the wagon of Albinius, and 
: sacrifice of Fabius('**)—may have been faithfully preserved 
tradition, or by the pontifical scribes. 
Several sacred legends and origins are connected with this 
3 sage of history. One explanation of the Doliola referred it 
this period—the temple of Aius Locutius commemorated the 
rir e voice which gave warning of the approach of the Gauls: 
-altars of Jupiter Pistor and Jupiter Soter were memorials of 
the privations endured by the garrison on the Capitol: the 
sta Gallica was the burial place of the Gauls: the lituus of 
mulus was found unhurt in the ashes of the Casa Romuli 
ar the conflagration.() There was an annual ceremony, 


(187) Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 531. Compare p. 548. Dr. Arnold’s 
k upon the absence of contemporary historians must be confined to 
ive writers. The memory of the event, though not its history, was 
served by contemporary Greek writers. 

(188) Niebuhr considers this tradition not improbable; Lect. vol. i. 


(189) Plut. Cam. 32; Rom. 22; Dion. Hal. xiv. 5; Cic. de Div. i. 17; 
ς «1. 8,811. Dionysius and Plutarch say that the lituws had 
n oe in the καλιὰ “Apewc, Which seems to be the same as the 
sa Romuli: Cicero and Valerius Maximus name the Curia Saliorum. 
th these buildings were on the Palatine. See Becker, vol. i. p. 401, 
3, 421. Niebuhr justly remarks: ‘For the sake of the miracle, they 
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commemorating the good service of the geese, and the cul 08 
neglect of the dogs; and the origin of the saying, ‘ Vee victi 
was traced to the Gaulish king, notwithstanding the manif 
absurdity of supposing him to speak Latin. ν 

With respect to the date of the burning of Rome by 
Gauls, there is a tolerably close agreement between the vari 
authorities. Polybius places it in the same year as the peace 
Antalcidas, 387 B.c.(%) Dionysius declares that nearly — 
writers concurred in assigning it to Olymp. 98.1, the archons 
of Pyrgion, which is 388 B.c., the previous year.2) Pliny ar 
Eutropius state that it fell in the three hundred and sixty-fourt 
Livy in the three hundred and sixty-fifth year of the city, whic 
are equivalent to 390 and 389 8.0. (695) b 

There was, according to Dionysius, ‘a series of censori 
records extant in his time, containing the names of the chi 
magistrates ; from which it appeared that there was an inte Vv 
of one hundred and twenty years between the expulsion of ἢ 
kings and the burning of the city.) But the discrepanei 
and uncertainties in the statement of the names of the ma oi 
trates for certain years during this period forbid the suppos 
tion that a complete and authentic list/had been preserved. 

§ 84 Some physical occurrences are referred to this peric 
which require notice, because they bear an appearance of co 
temporary registration. The winter of the year 400 B.c. we 
according to Livy, cold and snowy: so that the roads we: 


were ready to allow that the hut had been burnt down, though at oth 
times that which was shown standing was maintained to be the genuij 
one ;’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 580. Julius Obsequens, c. 78 (19) states that 
a conflagration of the year 148 B.c., the regia, the house of the King of 
Sacrifices, was burnt—but that the chapel containing the sacred obje 
and one laurel, out of two, remained unhurt in the midst of the flam 
The story of the olive-tree on the Acropolis of Athens is somew 
different; for it was burnt by the Persians, but shot up immediat 
afterwards ; Herod. viii. 55; Paus. i. 27, § 2; Dion. Hal. xiv. 4. 
one is a case of miraculous preservation, the other of miraculous grow 
(190) Polyb. i. 6. : 
(191) i. 74. Niebuhr thinks that this date was taken from Tima 
vol. ii. p. 557. 
(192) Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 6; Eutrop. ii. 1; Livy, v. 54. 
(193) Ubi sup. Compare, ch. v. § 13. 
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de impassable, and the navigation of the Tiber was stopped.() 
e severity of this winter is however described with fuller 
ails, and in much stronger terms, by Dionysius. Where the 
w was least thick (he says), it was not less than seven feet 
ep: some men, and many sheep, cattle, and horses perished, 
ther from the intense cold, or from want of food. The fruit- 
ees were destroyed, or rendered barren by the frost. Many 
muses were buried in the snow; and some were overthrown, 
ing to the effects of the thaw. No similar account of so 
vere a winter at Rome, or in the countries of the same 
mate, was known to Dionysius either before or since this 
ar.(°) Snow now falls occasionally at Rome: but it 
eely ever lies on the ground. The Tiber is said to have 
en frozen in the winter of 1709. The most recent scientific 
hes however show that, if the climate of Italy was 
Ider in antiquity than in modern times, the difference is 
, considerable ;(?%) and on the whole it is more probable 
ὁ the details given by Dionysius were written down after 
e time from exaggerated rumours, than that they should 
ve been recorded from accurate personal observation. The 
lowing summer was marked with a pestilence, both on men 
id animals. The Sibylline books were consulted, by com- 
and of the Senate, and the religious ceremony of lectister- 
um is said to have been first resorted to on this occasion. It 
stated, on the authority of Calpurnius Piso, that a general 


(194) Insignis annus hieme gelidd ac nivosa fuit, adeo ut vie clause, 
deris innavigabilis fuerit; v. 13. 

(195) xii. 8. τοῦτο τὸ πάθος οὔτε πρότερόν ποτε γενόμενον ἐν ἱστορίας 
αφῇ περὶ ταῦτα τὰ χωρία παρειλήφαμεν, οὔθ᾽ ὕστερον ἕως τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
JOU. 

(196) See Rothman’s Observations on the Climate of Italy and other 
untries in Ancient Times (Lond. 1848), p. 10. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. 
, li. p. 506; Arnold, vol. i. p. 510. Niebuhr alludes to another severe 
inter in 270 B.c., the year before the consulship of Gallus and C. Fabius, 
entioned by Zonaras, viii. 6, when the Tiber was frozen to a great depth, 
» trees were destroyed by the cold, and the animals died for want of 
ass. Augustine, Civ. Dei, iii. 17, also mentions a winter of extraordinary 
verity, when the snow lay to a great depth for forty days in the forum, 
id the Tiber was frozen. He does not however fix its time, and the 
reumstances are probably exaggerated. The prodigy of the wolves 
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hospitality and benevolence—similar to the institution of th 
Saturnalia—accompanied this sacred solemnity.(%) The 
scription of the lectisternium and its attendant rites is peculia 
and may be authentic; it is however open to the suspicio 
which attaches to most of the accounts of origins in the Roma 
religion. 


- 


which entered Rome in 277 8.0., and left a. mangled corpse in the forur 
cited in Orosius, iv. 4, has nothing to do with the severe winter, to whi 
Niebuhr refers it; Hist. vol. iii. p. 560. 


(197) See Livy, v. 13, and Dion. Hal. xii. 9 and 10. The fragment 
Piso is omitted by Krause. The third lectisternium was in 364 B. 
Livy, vii. 2. He does not mention the second. 
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CuHaAPTer XIII. 


ISTORY OF ROME, FROM THE REBUILDING OF 
‘THE CITY TO THE LANDING OF PYRRHUS 


IN ITALY. 
(891—281 B.c.) 


Part ].—FROM THE REBUILDING OF THE CITY TO 
THE BEGINNING OF THE SAMNITE WARS. 


(391—343 B.c.) 


E have in the preceding chapter followed the course 
: of Roman history from the expulsion of the kings to 
; burning of the city by the Gauls, and have examined the 
dences by which it is supported. Although this interval com- 
ises a period of 120 years, we have not found that any sensible 
vance has been made to a more authentic and credible narra- 
e of events. There is no perceptible improvement in the 
ernal attestation ; we may indeed conjecture that the occur- 
fences in the latter part of this period were preserved with 
eater accuracy and fulness, than the occurrences in the earlier 
art, because the later time was separated by a shorter interval 
om the age when historians began to write down oral tradi- 
tions, and to compile a connected relation of facts; and also 
cause the art of writing was probably more used in the sixty 
ars which followed the decemvirate than in the sixty years 
uich preceded that epoch: but we have no positive information 
i the subject. With respect to the bare fact that Rome was 
en by the Gauls, there is for the first time in Roman history 
e testimony of contemporary Greek writers. In the internal 
aracter of the history, again, little progress is discernible 
ring the hundred and twenty years in question. The ac- 
counts of the siege of Veii and of the Gaulish invasion exhibit 
18 same general aspect as the accounts of the events in the 
tlier years of the Republic; such, for example, as the war 


with Porsena, and the story of Coriolanus. There is the same | 
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minuteness of detail, the same vivid colouring, the same a 
mated descriptions, and the same precise recitals of the wo: 
and thoughts of the principal actors; accompanied with vag 
ness, uncertainty, indefiniteness, obscurity, incoherence, 
inconsistency in the general course of the narrative, and in 1 
combined effect of the separate parts. a ig 
For the period anterior to the age of contemporary historiaz 
we must suppose that the history of Rome was mainly deri 
from official annals, and from oral traditrons. Now the annalis 
style is marked by brevity and dryness; but it is clear an 
intelligible. The records of an annalist may be jejune; bu 
they are composed with the perspicuity of a scribe who ἢ "δ 
the truth, who seeks only to embody in language the substa 
of the fact, and who discards all accessories, all ornament, 
all conjecture. The Hellenics of Xenophon, and many of ἢ thi 
medieval chronicles, afford examples of this form of histo rica 
composition. On the other hand, the legendary style is mark 
by copiousness and confusion: narratives derived from oral t 
ditions abound in striking incidents, in interesting situations, 
lively portraitures; but they are deficient in internal connexion. 
If we compare the received accounts of Roman events col 
period from the Tarquins to Camillus, with the characte 
of these two styles of history, we shall not doubt whether 
annalistic or the legendary style predominates in them. ἣν 4 
§ 2 We now enter upon a period which several ancien 
writers (as we have shown in a former chapter) (Ὁ concur it 
describing as marked by an improvement in the ex ernal 
attestation of events. ‘Before the capture of the city (say 
Livy) the use of writing was rare; and even such records a 
existed in the registers of the pontifices, and in other public ὃ an 
private archives, were for the most part destroyed in the pa 
flagration. But the history of Rome after its second birth, bo 
civil and military, will henceforth be related with greater el : 
ness and certainty.’(*) That the official and docume nti 


nt 


(1) Above, ch. v. § 10, (2) vi. 1. See above, vol. i. p. 152, n.7 
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ndation for the historical narrative, from this date onwards, 
‘ider and more solid, we may take as a fact certified to us on 
isfactory evidence ; though we do not know what were the 
ler records, commencing at this time, to which Livy refers. 
ὁ whatever these records may have been, their character must 
ve been fragmentary, and at the most annalistic; they were 
tached notices and morsels of evidence, but not a continuous 
rrative: they were not the work of a historian, and they did 
t of themselves form a history of the period. We may have 
hed a time when there is a substratum of notation: but 
have not yet reached the time whgn there is an authentic 
tive of events.(?) We have indeed descended to a period 
en, as Livy assures us, more records of passing events were 
de, and these records were better preserved, than in the 
ecedent period ; we may also suppose that the oral traditions, 
ing passed through a smaller number of reporters, were pre- 
yed with greater fidelity ; but we have not yet arrived at the 
e when there was a continuous authentic history, compiled 
n the information of original witnesses. Nevertheless, the 
ge is sufficient to justify us in presuming that the history 
‘the period from the capture of the city to the campaign 
inst Pyrrhus, compared with the period from the expulsion of 
‘kings to the capture of the city, contains a greater propor- 
1 of fact, and a smaller proportion of fiction. 


3) Dr. Arnold accordingly remarks that ‘no period of Roman history 
the first institution of the tribunes of the commons is really more 
ure than the thirty years immediately following the retreat of the 
s. And the reason of this is, that 8 i there are no independent 
mporary historians, the mere existence of public documents affords no 
ity for the preservation of a real knowledge of men and actions. The 
ments may exist indeed, but they give no evidence; they are neglected 
rrupted at pleasure by poets and panegyrists; and a fictitious story 
firm possession of the public mind, because there is no one to take 
ains of promulgating the truth ;’ Hist. of Rome, vol. ii. p. 2. Com- 
Beaufort, p. 307 : ‘Nous voyons aussi, que l’obscurité repandue sur 
remiers siccles de l’histoire romaine, malgré la promesse que Tite- 
nous fait au commencement de son sixiéme livre, s’étend encore plus 
iécle au deli de la prise de Rome. La disette d’historiens, oi les 
ns furent jusqu’au temps de la seconde guerre punique, fait que ce 
proprement qu’avec le sixidme sidcle qu'elle commence ἃ avoir 
ue certitude.’ | 
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At the commencement of this period of a hundred a 
ten years, Rome, having been brought to the ground by ] 
Gallic irruption, takes a new departure, and enters upon 
second career.(*) Her territory, even with the addition of tk 
Veientine district, is still of very narrow dimensions; and it 
during this period that the advance is made, which formed 1] 
basis of her power, and enabled her afterwards to subjugate 
all Italy, and finally to become the mistress of the enti 
civilized world. Livy believes that if Alexander the Great 
about 825 B.c., had turned his arms against Rome, he woul 
have found in her a successful opponent; and in 280 Bo 
 Pyrrhus certainly considered her as a firstrate military power.(° 
The period of this progress is, as is natural, chiefly occu pie 
with military history: the neighbouring nations, whose war 
recur so often during the previous period—the Sabine: 
Aquians, and Volscians—are speedily reduced; the Gauls to 
are repressed ; but a dangerous revolt of the Latins, long tht 
faithful allies of Rome, occurs. The Latin war, and th 
long wars against the Samnites, occupy the largest space du ing 
the next hundred and ten years.(®) It is in the interv: 
between the establishment of the Consular government 
the capture of the city that the most noted events of earl 
Roman history occur: the death of Lucretia, and the expulsio: 
of Tarquin, the war with Porsena, the institution of a dictato 
the battle of Lake Regillus, the first secession of the plebs, ani 
the creation of tribunes, the story of Coriolanus, the disaster ὁ 
the Cremera, the dominion of the decemvirs, and the death ¢ 
Virginia, the siege of Veii, the irruption of the Gauls. Durix 
the following period of a hundred and ten years, the chi 


_(4) See Polyb. i. 6. λαβόντες οἷον ἀρχὴν τῆς συναυξήσεως. Ab secun 
origine, velut ab stirpibus letius feraciusque renate urbis; Livy, vi. 1. 
(5) See above, vol. i. p. 66-7. 

_ (6) The Samnite wars begin forty-seven years after the taking of 
city, and last fifty-three years; so that their conclusion is exactly | 
years after that epoch. (290 8.0.) The Punic wars begin in 264 B.c., twe 
six years after the termination of the Samnite wars; the defensive 


against Pyrrhus during the seven years from 281 to 274 B.c. b 
interposed. 
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ent in constitutional history is the passing of the Licinian 
ws, by which the appointment of one plebeian consul is 
eured. In the military history, the most celebrated occur- 
ces are the Caudine disaster, and the devotion of the two 
A detailed narrative of the history of this period, 
wn to the year 293 Β.0., is preserved in Livy: but we have 
mty means of checking and confronting it with other accounts. 
few fragments of the latter books of Dionysius, a portion of 
utarch’s Life of Camillus, with a few notices in Polybius 
d Diodorus, and the meagre abridgments of Florus, Eutro- 
ius, and Aurelius Victor, furnish our only means of comparison. 
16 same materials therefore do not exist for investigating the 
storical evidences of this period, as those which exist for the 
eceding period, and a more general survey of it must suffice ; 
t enough can be ascertained for characterizing its annals, and 
tinguishing it from a period described by contemporary 
torians. | 

δ 3 While the Gauls are encamped upon the site of Rome, 
e enemies of the Romans are represented as remaining quiet ; 
t as soon as the Gauls have departed, the Volscians and 
juians appear in the field, and even the Latins revolt. 
nillus is appointed dictator, and a campaign ensues, of 
lich, according to Plutarch, there were two accounts, one 
storical, the other fabulous.(’) The historical account repre- 
ts Camillus to have attacked the Latins in their camp, and 
have effected an entrance by setting the palisade on fire. 
ry’s account is similar, only he substitutes the Volscians for 
> Latins. (Ὁ Diodorus speaks of a victory having been gained 
t the Volscians, and he agrees with Plutarch and Livy as to 
place where the battle was fought.(°) The fabulous story is 


(7) περὶ τούτου τοῦ πολέμου διττοὶ λόγοι λέγονται, Cam. 33. These double 
unts are probably borrowed from Dionysius. Compare Dion. Hal. ix. 
concerning the disaster of the Cremera: περὶ δὲ τῆς κατασχούσης τοὺς 
is) δνρορῆς διττὸς φέρεται ὁ λόγος. 

ἶ Vis, , 


(9) xiv. 117. The place of this battle, according to Plutarch, is 
ἄρκιον ὄρος, Cam. 33, 34. Livy calls it ad Mecium, and states that it 
Lanuvium. Diodorus says it was τὸ καλούμενον Μάρκιον 
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| 


that the Latin army, encamped near the city, sent to der 1a: 
some unmarried free women, for wives. At the suggestion Ὁ 
certain Tutula, or Philotis, the Roman magistrates sent ἢ ers 
and other female slaves, selected for their comeliness, 
suitably adorned, to the Latin camp. During the night, 
women, acting the part of Dalilahs, withdrew the daggers fr 
the couches of their future husbands; Tutula mounted a wih 
fig-tree, and held up a lighted torch, as a signal, to the Roman 
who hurried out of the city, came upon the Latins while th 
were sleeping and unarmed, and put most of them to de 
This occurrence was commemorated by a festival called Popul 
fugia, still celebrated on the nones of July in the time o 
Plutarch. A crowd of persons went out of one of the « i 

gates, after nightfall, calling out the common proper nam 23— 
such as Caius, Marcus, Lucius—in imitation of the conf sion | 
the night expedition. Female slaves, gaily attired, jested at t 
passers-by ; and also engaged in a mock fight; after which i 
had a banquet, under the shade of fig-branches. The festiy 
was called None Caprotinw, from the wild fig-tree, on whi 
Tutula had mounted. That this festival legend was 3 
little historical as other legends of the same kind, and that 
its connexion with the time of the Gallic invasion is imaginary, 
may be inferred from its fluctuating nature ; for another versi 3 
refers it to the death of Romulus; and explains the hurrie 
nocturnal exit from the obscuration of the sun and the pop 1 : 
consternation at his death, and the name None Caproti 
from the place of its occurrence (Capre palus) (°), while ὁ 
Le 


a 


(10) Plut. Rom. 29; Cam. 33-4; Varro de L. L. vi. ὃ 18; Maer 
Sat. i. 11, reed Compare Schwegler, vol. i. p. 532; Niebuhr, H 
vol. il. P: 573; Arnold, vol. ii. p. 10; above, vol. i. p. 430. Varro τὶ 
tions the towns of Ficulea, Fidenw and other neighbouring places 
having rebelled, but not the Latins. Macrobius speaks of Postun 
Livius the dictator of the Fidenates. Plutarch (Rom. 29) calls Liv: 
Postumius the Latin general. Macrobius says that the Roman ἴδ 
slaves put the men to sleep with wine. Tutula holding up the beac 
light from the tree, may be compared with Helen in Virgil:— 

‘Flammam media ipsa tenebat 
Ingentem, et summa Danaos ex arce vocabat.’—/En. vi. 518. 
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rd = was found in some defeat of the Romans by the 
as. (*) 

The origin of another religious ceremony which consisted 
throwing thirty figures of men, made of rushes, from the 
iblician bridge into the Tiber, was also derived from this 
iod. After the retreat of the Gauls, it was said, food was so 
arce at Rome that the men of sixty years of age were thrown 
Ὁ the Tiber. The most generally received explanation of this 
ular custom seems however to have been, that it was insti- 
ted by Hercules as a substitute for human sacrifices. Another 
pl anation supposed that the saying ‘Sexagenarios de Ponte’ 
uded to the bridge which was crossed by those who were 
out to deliver their suffrages, and that the true meaning of it 
a that men of sixty ought not to be allowed to vote.(!”) 
‘Some military successes are now achieved, and particularly a 
eat victory of Camillus over the Volscians. The latter gives 
easion to Livy to remark that his readers will probably wonder 
the perpetual renewal of the Volscian and Aiquian armies, as 
has wondered at the same phenomenon, in perusing the 
itix gs of the historians nearer to the time.() Livy does 
Ὁ imply by this passage, that the historians of the Volscian 
ἃ Aiquian wars lived soon after their occurrence: he speaks 
mparatively, and says that his own readers will wonder at his 
ount, as he wondered at the accounts of his predecessors, 
sh as Fabius and Cincius, or even subsequent chroniclers. 

§ 4 The next event is the treasonable attempt imputed to 
milius, the saviour of the Capitol.(*) According to Livy, he 


(11) Piso ap. Macrob. Sat. iii. 2, § 14. 

(12) Festus, rie Dion. Hal. i. 38; Varro de L. L. vii. § 44; and 

a. vol. 1. ont; Ovid, Fast. v. 621—62; Plut. Quest. Rom. 

-Macrob. δ. Ἔα αὶ ae 11, § 47. 

Non dubito, preter satietatem, tot jam libris assidua bella cum 

is gesta legentibus illud quoque succursurum, (quod mihi percensenti 
temporibus harum rerum auctores miraculo fuit,) unde toties 

ΣῈ et Ζθααῖβ suffecerint milites ; vi. 12. 

Tigi Cam. 36, Zon. vii. 24, and Victor de Vir. Ill. 24, state that 

; was called Capitolinus from being the saviour of the Capitol. 

16 family name Capitolinus previously existed in the Manlian gens ; 
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was instigated by jealousy of Camillus, and of the honours su 
cessively conferred on this commander, to entertain treasonab 
designs. The offences charged against him were, that he sougk 
popularity by paying the debts of insolvents; that he false 
accused the patricians of embezzling the Gallic gold ; that h 
held meetings of the plebeians at his house; and that he used 
seditious language on these occasions.(!®) Cornelius Cossus, th 
dictator, sends him to prison, but the people are about to liberat 
him by force, when he is released by the Senate.('®) After 
wards, the Senate enjoin the magistrates to provide for Ν 
security of the state against the dangerous designs of Manlius 
the military tribunes consult with the tribunes of the plebs, 8 

the latter agree to give him notice of trial, upon the charge ὁ 
an endeavour to obtain regal power. When the trial came Οἱ 
before the comitia centuriata in the Campus Martius, Manliu: 
produced as witnesses nearly 400 persons, whom he had savec 
from the extreme consequences of insolvency. He likewis 
commemorated his military honours, and brought forwaré 
persons whose lives he had saved in battle. Finally, he pointec 
to the Capitol, which adjoined the Campus Martius, and re- 
minded the people of its defence by his aid at the cri ical 
moment of its danger. This appeal was so successful, that the 
people were about to vote his acquittal, when the tribune 
adjourned the decision.(!7) A second assembly was subse 
quently held, in a place from which the Capitol could not b 
seen,("*) and the people reluctantly voted his condemnation 
Some writers however stated that he was condemned, not b: 


see Livy, iv. 42. Capitolinus was also a family name in the Quinctia 
gens. Spanheim thinks it was derived from the rites of Capitoline Jupite 
Niebuhr, from the residence of the Manlii on the Capitol. 

(15) Livy supposes Manlius to’have exhorted the people to overthro 
the government and to arrest its operations: ‘Solo equande sunt dict 
ture consulatusque, ut caput attollere Romana plebes possit. Proin 
adeste, prohibete jus de pecuniis dici ;’ vi. 18. 

(16) Victor, de Vir. Ill. 24, says, ‘ populi consensu liberatus est.’ 

(17) Dion. Hal. xiv. 6, states that he was actually acquitted. 

_ (18) Alschefski adopts the conjectural reading Numentanam ; but 

rejected by Becker, vol. i. p. 156, on the ground that this gate did’ 
exist before the wall of Aurelian; see p. 199. q 
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) pec ple, but by two criminal judges, specially appointed for 
occasion. He was thrown by the tribunes down the Tarpeian 
sk: his house on the Capitol was razed, and the temple of 
no Moneta was built on its site: it was ordained that no 
tirician should in future occupy a house on the Capitol; and 
_Manlian gens made a regulation that none of their name 
uild thenceforth be called Marcus.(}’) 

An entirely different version of the treason of Manlius is 
ven by Zonaras, which he appears to have transcribed from 
io Cassius. According to his account, Manlius, at the head of 
large multitude, seized the Capitol. The magistrates and 
nate were in consternation, and Camillus was appointed 
stator; when a slave undertook to betray Manlius into their 
mds. A body of armed men were secretly stationed under the 
Kk; the slave, on pretence of speaking to Manlius, led him to 
2 edge of the precipice, and pushed him down it, so that he 
linto the ambush, and was taken prisoner. He was speedily 
ought to trial; but Manlius pointed to the Capitol, and his 
ges were induced to postpone the decision, neither acquitting 
r condemning him. Camillus then transferred the trial to 
other place, from which the Capitol could not be seen, and 


ἡ io) Livy, vi. 14—20; Plut. Cam. 36; Dio Cass. fragm. xxvi. 1-3; 
id, Fast. vi. 183—90; Victor de Vir. Ill. 24. Appian, H. R. ii. 9, de- 
ibes the popular measures of Manlius, and attributes to him the proposal 
| general remission of debts, or a sale of the undivided public land for 
nng the debts of the plebs. Respecting the temple of Juno Moneta, 
Becker, vol. i. p. 392. The decree of the Manlian gens, respecting the 

of the name Marcus, is also mentioned by Cic. Philipp. i. 13; Q. 
tus M. Manlium, p. 125; and Manlie, p. 151. The Maudian gens 
udiated the use of the prenomen Lucius, on account of two of its mem- 
, one of whom was convicted of robbery and the other of murder; 
t. Tib. i. The Antonian gens likewise repudiated the prenomen 
cus, in consequence of the celebrated Marcus Antonius; Dio Cass. 
9. Herodes Atticus, in Gell. ix. 2, says: ‘ sen ὁ Ἐν Romanorum audio 
lomina patriciorum quorundam male de republicé meritorum, et ob 
causam capite damnatorum, censuisse ne cui ejusdem gentis patricio 
rentur: ut vocabula quoque eorum defamata atque demortua cum 

viderentur.’ Varro eed with Livy and others, in stating that 
ius was thrown down ne Tarpeian rock. Cornelius Nepos, however, 
ed that he was scourged to death ; Gell. xvii. 21, § 24. Criminals were 
muted by throwing them from the Capitol, under Tiberius and Claudius ; 
Cass. lvii. 22, lx. 18. 
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here Manlius was condemned.(”) This version of the facts mi 
have been unknown to Livy ; for he distinctly says that no hi 
torian mentions any other charge than those enumerated aboy 
and they contain no overt act of treason, such as the seizure 
the Capitol. Livy indeed thinks that the charges were se 
for that the plebs were restrained from voting his conviction, n 
by the want of proof, but by the place of the trial. He, andt 
other ancient writers, consider him guilty of an attempt 
obtain the supreme power by popular arts, and to make himse 
king.(!) The people are described as satisfied of his guilt, an 
as only restrained from convicting him by the sight of the 88 ore 
citadel which he had saved.(’”) Afterwards, when the tria ὦ 


(20) Zon. vii. 24. The fragment of Dio Cassius, xxvi. 2, mentions ἢ 
seizing the Capitol, his being betrayed by a slave, and being taken lke 
slave. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. 11. p. 613; Arnold, vol. i. p. 29, 66 

(21) Livy speaks of the ‘ regni crimen,’ and ‘ cupiditas regni;’ vi. 19, | 
Dio Cass. xxvi. 2, says that κατέλαβε τὸ Καπιτώλιον ἐπὶ τυραννίδι, Fest 

. 125. M. Manlium patricie familie neminem vocari licuit, post & 
Manlinn, qui Gallos a Capitolio depulit, quod is regnum occupare cona 
[damnatus?] necatusque est ; ἣν 151. Manlie gentis patricia deer 
nemo ex ef appellatur, quod M. Manlius, qui Capitolium a Gallis defe 
erat, cum regnum affectasset, damnatus necatusque est. Ovid, Fast. 
189-90. 
Vixit, ut occideret damnatus crimine regni : 

Hune ili titulum longa senecta dabat. 


Plutarch, Cam. 36, ὑπόθεσιν τυραννίδος ἐποίησατο κοινὴν καὶ συνήθη, δημ' 
“. oI 
γωγῶν τοὺς πολλούς. Zon. vil. 24, φθονῶν τῷ Καμίλλῳ μᾶλλον τῶν ἄλλε 
τυραννίδι ἐπέθετο, Diod. xv. 35, ἐν τῇ Ῥώμῳ Μάρκος Μανίλιος ἐπιβαλόμεν 
τυραννίδι καὶ κρατηθεὶς ἀνῃρέθη, which implies that he was put down — 
force. Dion. Hal. xiv. 6, describes Manlius on his trial as κινδυνεύων 
τυραννίδος ἐπίθεσιν ἀπολέσθαι. After relating the execution of Manln 
Livy adds: ‘ Hune exitum habuit vir, nisi in liberd civitate natus esse 
memorabilis ; vi. 20. The offence of Manlius is described as that of aimit 
at supreme power, in Dio Cass. xlv. 32. Itaque et Sp. Cassius et M. Ma 
lius et Sp. Meelius regnum occupare voluisse dicti sunt ; Cic. de Rep. ii 
Tdeone [ἢ Tarquinius exactus, Sp. Cassius, Melius, M. Manlius, nee 
ut multis post seculis a M. Antonio, quod fas non est, rex Rome consti 
eretur? Philipp. ii. 34. Sp. Cassius et Melius, M. Manlius, pr 
suspicionem regni appetendi sunt necati; ib. 44. M. Manlius, cum. 
ascensu Capitolii Gallorum impetum repulisset, non fuit contentus bene! 
sui gloria: regnum appetisse est judicatus; ergo ejus domum ever: 
duobus lucis convestitam videtis ; Pro Dom. 38. Capitolium summam 
rem in eo solus a Gallis servaverat, si non regno suo servasset ; Plin. N 
18 2 Convictus est consilium de regno occupando inisse ; 
"he ν᾽ i 
(22) Quum dies venit, que, preter cootus multitudinis, seditiose 
voces, et largitionem et fallax indicium, pertinentia proprie ad regni 
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ourned to a place from which the Capitol cannot be seen, the 
ne popular court vote his condemnation. This fact, if it be a 
st, must be admitted to afford a remarkable exemplification of 
@ proverb, ‘Out of sight, out of mind.’ It supposes the Roman 
ople to be so dependent on the immediate impressions upon 
sir senses, that they remember the act of Manlius when it is 
ggested by the view of the Capitol, but forget it when the 
if itol is not in sight. The conduct of the tribunes in im- 
aching Manlius, notwithstanding his popular tendencies; in 
purning the trial, when they saw that the people were about 
acquit him; and im afterwards throwing him down the 
rpeian rock, shows that the plebeian leaders were believed 
be satisfied of his guilt.(8) Livy however adds, that when a 
stilence occurred shortly after his death, the people, forgetful 
his dangerous designs, and remembering only his great qua- 
es, attributed it to his recent condemnation, and thought that 
gods were displeased at seeing the very place stained by his 
od, where the temples stood which his courage had saved 
m destruction.(*) 

Modern historians have not acquiesced in the view of 
jlius and of his relation to Camillus taken by the ancient 
ters. Hooke considers Camillus to have been guilty of 
is public misdemeanours, but especially of embezzlement 
sublic money: he thinks that the chief merit of Camillus 
h the patricians was ‘not his military skill, but his skill and 
mation to keep the plebeians in extreme indigence, and 
sby in a state of servitude to the patrician usurers.’ He 
ribes Camillus as the principal actor in a scene of op- 
ion, knavery, and religious imposture: he thinks that 


om , 
ia sint reo, apud neminem auctorem invenio; nec dubito haud parva 
, quum damnandi mora plebi non in causa, sed in loco, fuerit ; Livy, 


3) Livy represents the tribunes of the plebs as saying: ‘Diem 
ei nobis in animo est; nihil minus populare quam regnum est; 


4) Dion. Hal. vii. 68, says that a pestilence was ascribed by some to 
ger of the gods at the banishment of Coriolanus ; above, ch. xii. δ 21. 
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Manhus, the humane, generous, noble-spirited hero, by hij 
civil and social virtues, reproached, eclipsed, and dishonou ϊ 
the invincible Camillus, and by patronizing the cause of τ 
distressed plebeians, opposed the gratification of his ruliz 
passion, avarice: he contrasts with Manlius, the honest, beney 
lent, generous, open-hearted, brave soldier, Camillus, the y | 
hypocritical, avaricious robber of the public, the champion | 
tyrannical usurers, and the murderer of the best man in th 
commonwealth; and he concludes, from his examination r 
the entire case, that Manlius, innocent of all designs agains 
the liberty of his country, fell a sacrifice to the avarice ar 
ambition of Camillus, and the other oligarchs, his associates i 
oppressive iniquities.(’°) Niebuhr regards Manlius as one 
those strong-minded men who have received a calling to be t 
first among their countrymen, and who feel an unconque 1b 
longing to fulfil it; one of those mighty characters who alwa 
have an intense inborn feeling in behalf of justice, truth, 
whatever is glorious, who are animated by love and pity, b 
hatred and indignation, of the right sort. He admits howeve 
that the feverish soul of Manlius may perhaps, amid the dar 
ness of his dungeon, have been seized. with the idea of usurpil 
kingly power; and that owing to the obstinate resistance of th 
patricians, he became, whether guilty or innocent, an extreme 
dangerous person.(**) Dr. Arnold, on the other hand, poin i 
out that Manlius did not unite with the tribunes, the na αἱ : 
leaders of the commons, nor concert with them any defini 
measure for the redress of existing evils, concludes that ἢ 
motives were not pure, and that his purposes were 2as0 
able.(?”) | 

It has been already remarked, that even where full a ἐν 
of the trial of a state criminal have been preserved, it 1s ¢ 
difficult to form a clear judgment as to his guilt or innoce 


(25) Note to Ὁ. iii. ch. 2. Compare note to Ὁ. ii. ch. 14. 2 


(26) Hist. vol. ii. p. 606, 610. Compare Lect. vol. i. p. 279-82, w 
a similar view is taken. 


(27) Hist. of Rome, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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is of the essence of treason to consist of a mere desi gn, or at the 

of an attempt, to overthrow an existing government. The 
fficulty of proof which belongs to this class of offences was 
inted out by Hadrian, when he lamented the unhappy condi- 
ion of emperors, who could only establish the truth of charges 
treasonable attempts against their person by being killed.(*) 
he case of Manlius forms no exception to this remark. The 
ecounts of his offence differ widely: as some attribute to him 
he use of open force, while Livy distinctly confines his crime to 
dditious language. His impeachment by the tribunes, and his 
mdemnation by a popular court, would, if they were certain 
ets, raise a presumption that he was not sacrificed by the mere 
ty hatred of the patricians and the jealousy of Camillus: the 
ohibition of the prenomen Marcus in the Manlian house 
‘ewise shows that those of his own kin and name did not 
jhold his innocence. It seems improbable that a popular tri- 
inal, such as the comitia centuriata,(®) should have dealt 
rshly with a patrician who had espoused the cause of the 
ople, and with a warrior whose services to his country had 
en so recent, so conspicuous, so important, and so fully reco- 
ised. At the same time, Livy informs us, that there was a 


} 


(28) Scis enim ipse quid avus tuus Adrianus dixerit: Misera conditio 
peratorum, quibus de affectaté tyrannide nisi occisis non potest credi; 
arc. Antonin. Epist. p. 285, ed. 1729. 
(29) The first trial of Manlius is stated by Livy to be before the comitia 
turiata : ‘quum centuriatim populus citaretur ;’ vi. 20. The trial is then 
journed (prodict&é die, compare ii. 61, 11]. 57, 58, xxxvili. 51, 52), and 
ther concilium populi is convened in a different place. It is clear that 
‘second concilium populi is meant to be identical with the first assembly 
the centuries ; for the change in its decision is described as having been 
duced exclusively by the change of place. Niebuhr however (pro- 
ding upon his arbitrary construction of the word popu/us) supposes that 
concilium uli is an assembly of the curiz, composed exclusively of 
ricians, an Banrefore that the second court was di‘erently constituted 
m the first; Hist. ib. p. 611—3. ‘This supposition is obviously incon- 
ent with Livy’s meaning, and entirely destroys the coherence of his 
tative. Niebuhr overlooks the part which the tribunes play in the 
1016 transaction. Livy’s account of the trial of Manlius by the centuries 
-asimilar case in xhii. 16) cannot easily be reconciled with the long 
ount in Dionysius of the concession extorted by the tribunes from the 
icians in the case of Coriolanus, and his trial ona similar charge by the 
tia tributa. See above, ch. xii. ὃ 20. 
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variance of accounts as to the court by which he was tried, an 
that some described him as having been condemned by ty 
extraordinary criminal judges.) Notwithstanding the 1 


The mode of his execution is moreover differently stated. | 
case of Manlius resembles those of Cassius and Meelius; like 
them, he espoused the popular cause, was accused of aiming 8 
regal power, and was put to death. In all three cases, the juds 
ment of antiquity was unfavourable, and the charge of a tre: 
sonable design to seize the supreme power was considered ¢ 
well founded.(*!) We may, if we think fit, adopt that opinion 
but the ancient writers have not given us the means of judgin 
for ourselves whether their conclusion. was supported by sati 
factory evidence, or whether they only took for granted that 
state offender who had been condemned and executed was neces 
sarily guilty. 

§ 5 In the year 380 B.c. internal discords were created b 
the law of debt, and the plebeians refused to enlist. A Pre 
nestine army appeared under the walls of Rome, and, to mee 
the pressing danger, T. Quinctius Cincinnatus was appointe: 
dictator. The Preenestines, intimidated by this measure, retire 
to the banks of the Allia ; but here, notwithstanding the ominot 


reduced Preeneste and eight other subject towns of the 
nestines; and abdicated his office on the twentieth day. Ff 
likewise brought to Rome from Praneste a statue of Jupit 
Imperator, and dedicated it in the Capitol, with an inscripti 


(30) Sunt qui per duumviros, qui de perduellione anquirerent, creat 
auctores sint damnatum; vi. 20. N iebuhr, Hist. ib. p, 612, Lect. ib. p.2 
speaks of these decemvirs as the accusers of Manlius; but Livy appe 
to consider them as his judges ; Compare i. 26. Hooke discredits the. 
of Manlius by the comitia centuriata, and thinks that he was conden 
by two judges selected by the patricians. 


(31) All three, in the judgment of antiquity, belonged to the class w 
Appian designates as στασίαρχοι μοναρχικοί, B. C. 1. 2. 
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ymmemorative of his exploit, the contents of which are recited 
y Livy.(**) 

§ 6 The great constitutional struggle, which ended in the 
assing of the Licinian laws, now succeeds, extending over ten 
sars, from 377 to 367 Bc. The leader of the plebeian party, 
. Licinius Stolo, is related by Livy and Dio Cassius to have 
een stimulated by the jealousy of his wife, which had originated 
_ a trifling accident. M. Fabius Ambustus, one of the three 
mvoys who had been sent on the celebrated embassy to the 
yauls before the battle of Allia, and a patrician of high rank, 
ad two daughters, the elder of whom was married to 8. Sul- 
icius Rufus, a patrician, the other to Οὐ. Licinius Stolo, a distin- 
nished man, but a plebeian. The two Fabiz were one day 
ether in the house of Sulpicius, when he returned home 
t ended, as consular tribune, by his lictors. A lictor, as usual, 
ruck the door with his rod, to announce the arrival of the con- 
ilar tribune; and the noise alarmed the wife of Licinius, whose 
morance of its meaning called forth the contemptuous laughter 
‘her sister. The concourse of his followers, and their respectful 
; erence to his commands, likewise sank deep in her heart, and 
ade her feel the inferiority of her own position. Her father 
erceived her grief, and, at length, induced her to confess that it 
as caused by her having married into a house which no honour 
¢ favour could enter. He comforted her with the assurance 


(32) Dedicatum est inter cellam Jovis ac Minerve, tabulaque sub eo 
fa, monumentum rerum gestarum, his ferme incisa literis fuit, Jupiter 
que divi omnes hoc dederunt, ut T. Quinctius dictator oppida novem 
γογεί; vi. 29. A different account of the inscription is given by Festus, 
363. Trientem tertium pondo coronam auream dedisse se Jovi donum 
ipsit T. Quinctius dictator, quum per novem dies totidem urbes et 
cmam Preneste cepisset ; see Hist. vol. ii. p. 952. Dion. Hal. xiv. 7, 
5. that Quinctius took nine towns in nine days: thus agreeing with 
Livy as to the number of towns. Compare above, vol.i. p. 148. Niebuhr’s 
duction of this inscription into Saturnian verse is quite unauthorized, 
J is rejected by Miiller, ad Fest. p. 362. Dr. Arnold however adopts it, 
d renders the Saturnian verse into the following triplet, which, it must 
‘admitted, is quite equal in poetical merit to the original :— 
. From Jove and all the gods this favour did befal, 
That Titus Quinctius, sometime Rome’s captain-general, 
Nine towns did in nine days assault and take withal. 
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that she would soon see the same honours in her own house 
which she now saw in that of her sister; and he set about con=’ 
triving with his son-in-law Licinius the means of giving effect 
to his prediction.(**) Licinius, and a friend, L. Sextius, a young 
man of fortitude, were elected tribunes of the people, and, ai 
such, proposed three laws :—1 That the money already paid as 
interest should be deducted from the principal of the debty: 
and that the remainder should be discharged by three annual) 
payments. 2 That no person should occupy more than 500) 
jugera of land. 3 That the elections of consular tribunes 
should cease, and that one at least of the consuls should be 
plebeian. These propositions, as Livy remarks, involved the 
highest interests in society—the possession of land, the payment: 
of money, the exercise of political power—and they filled th 
patricians with dismay. All the eight colleagues of the tw 
tribunes were however induced to interpose their veto, and the 
prevented the rogations from being put to the vote; whereupon 
Licinius and Sextius declared their resolution to impede the 
election of the curule magistrates. Upon this resolution the 
acted ; and for five successive years they two were alone electe¢ 
tribunes by the plebs, and prevented the election of consuls o 
consular tribunes. At last, in 370 B.C. they consented to th 
appointment of military tribunes, in order that an army migh 
be sent to defend Tusculum against the Veliternians. 
appointment was renewed in the ensuing year, when the caus 
of Licinius was strengthened by the accession of three colleagues 
so that the college of tribunes was equally divided ; and by th 
election of Fabius Ambustus, his father-in-law, as one of th 
consular tribunes. Licinius now added a fourth propositio: 
viz.,—that the curators of sacred things should be increase 


(33) Livy, vi. 34; Florus, i. 26; Victor de Vir. Ill. 20; Dio Ca 


fragm. xxix. ] ; Zon. vii : ὲ 
alldded to τὸ Ri vil. 24. The custom upon which this story Lee 


Mithridatico bello 
fores percuti de more a ] 
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m two to ten, and that some of them should be plebeians. 
e vote on all the Licinian rogations was postponed till after 
5 return of the army from Velitre, which did not occur till 
2 following year. (368 B.c.) Licinius and Sextius were now 
yout to put their rogations to the vote of the tribes, in spite 
the veto of some of their colleagues; when the patricians, 
Ἴ ven to their last extremity, take vetilse in the appointment 
Camillus as dictator. Camillus appears at the voting-place, 
ended by a large body of patricians, attempts the use of inti- 
idation, and threatens the proposers of the laws, that if they 
) not yield to the intercession of their colleagues, he will enrol 
the young men, and order the army to march immediately 
t of the city. The two tribunes however stand firm against this 
enace ; and at this critical moment, when the leaders of the 
yposite parties are fairly engaged in the decisive struggle, 
amillus resigns his dictatorship. There were, according to 
vy, two explanations of this proceeding in the writers whom 
consulted : one was, that the auspices taken upon his appoint- 
ent were defective; the other was, that the people, upon the 
roposal of the tribunes, voted that if Camillus acted as dic- 
itor, he should be liable to a fine of 500,000 asses.(*4) Livy 
eters the former account, not because it is better attested, but 
ecause another dictator was appointed immediately in his 
@; because he himself was reappointed dictator in the fol- 
ying year; because he might have resisted the rogation for 
nin g him, or have conceded the other rogations; and because 
| other struggles between the dictatorial and tribunician au- 
ity, the dictator had always the advantage.(**) In the in- 
val between the abdication of Camillus, and the appointment 
the new dictator, P. Manlius,(**) the tribunes put the three 


- (3 Concerning | the large amount of this fine, see the remark of 
ebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 4 413. 
(38) Plutarch, Cam. 39, says nothing of the defect in the auspices. His 
τὰ unt is that Camillus, either influenced b ἡ the threat of the fine, or 
on the people were superior in strengt retired to his house, and 
σ᾽ the excuse of sickness, resigned his office. 
AR (36) Manlius appointed C. Licinius as his master of the horse. He was 
9 first plebeian who had filled that office, but he had previously been a 
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rogations to the vote; when those relating to the limit on t . 
occupation of land, and to the relief of debtors, were carri τὶ 
but that which opened the consulship to plebeians was negatived) 
This vote, according to Livy, showed which of the three rog - 
tions were really acceptable to the people, and which were § ig 
gested by the private views of their proposers; and he states 
that the patricians would have agreed to the two measures 1 
question, but that Licinius and Sextius refused to separate th oir 
three rogations ; they said that this was the ninth year in whic 
they had been engaged in the struggle against the patricia 
body without any private emolument, and with great persone 
danger; that if the law for rendering plebeians eligible to th 
consulship was abandoned, aged tribunes would remain not onl 
without any honours, but without any hope of honours; the 
therefore left the question to the decision of the next comitia 
if the people wished to have all the three measures, they woul 
re-elect the two proposers of them; if they did not, they woule 
abstain from a reappointment, which could lead to no good ce 
sequence.(*7) The result is, that when the comitia arrive, Licinius 
and Sextius are re-elected; and they carry the rogation for 
making ten curators of sacred things, and opening the office 
to plebeians. Five patricians and five plebeians are immediately 
elected. Camillus was now again appointed dictator, on account 
of the alarm of a Gallic invasion: on his return to the city, the 
struggle for the Licinian rogations was revived, and after great re 
sistance by himself and the Senate,(**) they were at length carried, 
in the tenth year from their first promulgation. LL. Sextius, the 
colleague and supporter of Licinius, was elected the first ptebeiar 
consul, The patricians refused at. first to authorize his election 


consular tribune ; Livy, vi. 39. Plutarch, Cam. 39, and Dio Cass. fr 
xxix. 5, say that Licinius Stolo the tribune was appointed master of th 
horse, and Livy himself makes the same statement, x. 8. 

(37) Dio Cass. xxix. 5, also states that the patricians were willin 
be reconciled with the plebeians, but. that Licinius told them that the 
should not drink unless they were willing to eat. 


_ (38) Plutarch states that during this struggle, the tribunes sent ai 
officer to arrest Camillus ; ¢, 42. . Γ 


‘ δὴν 
ey - ‘ 
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a secession of the plebs was threatened, even at this late 
» of the proceeding ; their consent however was at last ob- 
sd, on condition that two curule ediles and a pretor should 
mnually elected from their body. In memory of this great 
ical settlement, the Senate erected a temple of Concord, 
h had been vowed by Camillus.(**) 

$7 The story of the two Fabix, told by Livy, Florus, 
or, and Dio Cassius, is discredited by Beaufort,(#) and after 
by Niebuhr, and other modern historians“) The main 
etion to its credibility is, that plebeians were not excluded 
W from the office of consular tribune, however rarely they 
in fact been admitted to it. The younger Fabia could not, 
fore, say with truth that she had married into a house 
h the honour of consular tribune, with its privilege of being 
tted by lictors, could never enter. Her father had likewise 
consular tribune in 381 8.c., just four years before the year 
hich her husband proposed the three rogations,(*”) so that 
might have learnt this custom, and have witnessed the 
) and circumstance of a consular office, at her father’s house. 
‘objection cannot be fairly met without having recourse to 
rary suppositions. Anecdotes of this kind, which attribute 
rigin of great events to trifling incidents, are always sus- 


) Livy, vi. 35—42, vii. 1; Plut. Cam. 39, 42; Zon. vii. 24. Con- 
ny the temple of Concord, see Becker, vol. i. p. 393. Ovid says that 
lus, after a defeat of the Etruscans, mowed this temple during a 
_ Nunc bene prospicies Latiam, Concordia, turbam, 
one Nunc te sacrate constituere manus. 

_. Furius antiquam populi superator Etrusci 

: Voverat, et voti solverat ille fidem. 
Causa, quod a patribus sumptis secesserat armis 
δ, Vulgus, et ipsa suas Roma timebat opes. 
ao Fast. i. 6839—44. 

re is nothing in Ovid to connect the temple of Concord with the 
in rogations. The defeat of the Etruscans may allude to the capture 
i, or to the triumph, in Livy, vi. 4. The Senate decreed the erection 
mp ~ Seni in the Forum, after the disturbances of the Gracchi; 
B. C.i. 26. 
iss. p. 308—316. 
) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii, p. 1-3; Lect. vol. i. p. 382. Dr. Arnold, 
ch. 26, omits all mention of the story. 
) Livy, vi. 22. 
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picious, unless they are supported by the precise testimon 
original witnesses, which in this case is, necessarily, wan 
Niebuhr considers it as a malicious fiction, prompted by 1 
of detraction, and intended to trace a great action to a 
motive.(#8) Whatever foundation there may have been for 
belief that the plebeian Licinius was instigated by the wu 
tisfied ambition of his patrician wife, we cannot suppose ὦ 
her feelings could in fact have had much share in the ultin 
decision of a great political struggle between the patricians : 
plebeians, which had been made the subject of a compron 
sixty-seven years before, and which, after it had been revived | 
Licinius, lasted for a whole decad, produced a five years’ anarch 
exposed Licinius to much personal danger, and must have tax 
his courage and perseverance to the utmost.(*) ‘4 

It is distinctly stated by Livy, that the election of consuls: 
consular tribunes, was impeded by Licinius and Sextius for Ὁ 
consecutive years, and that during that time the Republic 
without chief magistrates.) The same chronological arra 
ment was also doubtless followed by Dionysius; as he states 


᾿ (43) The anecdote appears likewise to be discredited by Druman 
Geschichte Roms, vol. iv. p. 56, on the ground of its being a fabricatioy 
‘patrician annalists.’ We may compare the account given by Pluta 

ib. Gracch. 8, of the motives assigned for the agrarian law of Tiber 
Gracchus. One was, the ambition and jealousy of his mother Cornel 
another was, his own jealousy of Sp. Postumius, a contemporary and 1 


His brother Caius however left it on record that his real motive wai 
state of things which he had observed in Etruria, on his road to Numa 


(44) Licinius says in Livy: ‘Nonum se annum jam velut in a 
adversus optimates maximo privatim periculo, nullo publice emo ume 
stare. Consenuisse jam secum et rogationes promulgatas, et vim omn 
tribunicie potestatis ;’ vi. 39. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. note 4, infers fr 
the silence of Plutarch as to this story, that it did not occur in Dic nys 
This inference however is untenable; for Plutarch follows Livy to a gi 
extent in his Life of Camillus (see Heeren de Font. vit. Plut. p. 119 
quotes Livy in Camill. 6, and mistranslates him in c. 5. See above, p. 
note 13) and Livy relates the anecdote. The probability is 
also related by Dionysius. Niebuhr’s argument, founded on the 
ment of Dion. Hal. xiv. 11, that Sulpicius was a man of moderate poli 
is of no weight whatever. Ἂν 

(45) Livy, vi. 35. Eaque solitudo magistratuum. . . . per quinquen 
urbem tenuit. In ¢. 39, Licinius speaks of himself as having been’ ir 
for nine years ; and in ο, 42, Licinius and Sextius are elected tribur 
the tenth time. 
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xta nt fragment, that the tribunate of Licinius and the 
ian disturbance lasted for ten years. (*) According to 
spius and Zonaras, the interval of anarchy was only four 
5. Niebuhr however considers it impossible that such a 
2 of things could have lasted even for a single year; he 
ks that, both on account of internal dissensions, and foreign 
lies, a suspension of the functions of government for any 
iderable time would have brought utter ruin upon the com- 
ity. He therefore rejects the statement as to a quinquen- 
interval in which the curule magistrates were not elected, 
contracts the received chronology by five years.(*%) This 
‘is adopted by Dr. Arnold,(*) and it receives some counte- 
e from the chronology of Diodorus, which only allows one 
0 anarchy.(*°) It certainly seems inconceivable that the 
ary of Rome should, as we are given to understand by Livy’s 
ative, be annihilated for five years, because the election of 


i 


6) 6 δεκάκις δημαρχήσας ---ἡ δεκαετὴς στάσις, xiv. 22; Lydus de Mag. 
also speaks of the anarchy having lasted for five years. Pliny fixes 
ge of a lotus at Rome as being not younger than the year 379 v.c. 
5 B.c.)—anno qui fuit sine Metatretbie—xvi. 85 ; but this statement 
not imply that there were not other years similarly situated. 


7) See Eutrop. ii. 3; Zon. vii. 24, probably from Dio Cassius. 
pius however describes it as a voluntary arrangement. ‘ Verum dig- 
tribunorum militarium non diu perseveravit. Nam post aliquantum 
s placuit fieri, et quadriennium ita in urbe fluxit, ut potestates ibi 
res non essent ;’ ii. 3 The statement of Vopiscus, Tacit. ὁ. 1, is con- 
; but he appears to have found the duration of this anarchy stated at 


8) Hist. vol. ii. p. 560, iii. p. 23; Lect. vol. i. p. 286. An entirely 
ent hypothesis is propounded by Laurent, Fast. Consul. — p. 56 
Nae 1833). He retains the five years (878—382 v.c.) in the chrono- 
al series, but fills them with the names of magistrates. 


) Vol. ii. p. 39-41. The five years’ anarchy is also considered in- 
ble by Becker, ii. 2, p.9. He says that it can only be explained by a 
sion of the Fasti, or by an attempt to fill up a chasm produced by an 
ating of the Gallic capture of the city. 

5) xv. 75. κατὰ τὴν Ῥώμην ἀναρχία διά τινας πολιτικὰς στάσεις ἐγένετο. 
laces this anarchy in the year before the consular tribunes which 
pond to those of Livy for 370 B.c. See Diod. xv. 76; Livy, vi. 36 
wo Valerii are omitted, the other names coincide). ; The consular tri- 
| for the receding year, Diod. xv. 71, are wanting in Livy. An 
ty which lasted for a short time, caused by a contention whether 
is or tribunes should be elected, is mentioned by Diod. xv. 61, in the 
which corresponds to 377 B.c., according to the eommon reckoning. 


= 
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the chief magistrates is suspended. At a moment of viol 
civil discord, anarchy was not likely to produce stillness 
torpor; nor can we suppose that the numerous enemies 
Rome would be likely to omit such an opportunity of success 
attack. The received account of these five years seems to 
volye a supposition similar to the idea, that the course of ti 
can be arrested by stopping the clock. Nevertheless, it m 
be assumed that the account followed by both Livy and D 
nysius was that handed down by the general consent of th 
predecessors ; and as it presents the difficulties just adverted 
we may learn that, although we have passed the capture of th 
city, we have not yet reached a period of clear and intelligibl 
history. 

The account of this political struggle presents some cil 
cumstances inconsistent with the general constitutional prac 
tice as described elsewhere—such as the overruling of thi 
veto of the other tribunes by Licinius and Sextius;(*') tl 
imposition of a fine on the dictator, even while he is in offie 
and the attempt of the tribunes to arrest the dictator, mem 
tioned by Plutarch. These extraordinary proceedings m 
however have been produced by the extraordinary nature 61 
the contest, and they only require adequate attestation, and al 
explanation of their circumstances, to render them credi le 
The account of the sudden resignation of Camillus at the critica 
moment when issue is joined with Licinius, and the uncertaint 
of Livy, whether it was owing to a defect in the auspices, or q 
the fear of a fine imposed upon him by the people, furnish ὁ 


(51) Compare the account in Appian, B. C.i.12; and Plut. Tib. Grace 
10-12, of the difficulty in which Tib. Gracchus was placed by the veto 
his colleague Octavius, which prevented him from putting his rogation 
the vote, and drove him to the necessity of resorting to the unconstitution 
course of expelling Octavius from his office by a vote of the tribes. Th 
case is exactly in point: for the rogation upon which Octavius placed 1 
veto was a re-enactment of the agrarian law of Licinius. Compare Dr 
mann, vol. iv. p.226. Drusus likewise arrested the laws of C. Graceh 
by his single veto, unaccompanied with reasons ; Appian, Β. C. i. 23. 
measure similar to that employed against Octavius is described by 


Cass. xxxvi. 13, as having been used by Gabinius to remove the vet 
Trebellius, in 67 8.0. . 
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arkable proof of the insecure ground upon which we are 
‘standing.(**) The short dictatorship of Manlius seems to 
inattended with any result, although he takes the decided 
p of appointing a plebeian, for the first time, as master of the 
se (5) The account given by Livy of the first vote of the 
yple upon the three Licinian rogations is not very intelligible. 
states that the two rogations, about insolvent debtors and 
‘limit upon land, were alone carried, and that the third 
ation, about the eligibility of plebeians to the consulship, was 
scted. ‘This vote, he remarks, disclosed the true feelings of 
} people ; and he appears to imply that the tribunes proposed 
‘third mainly in order to gratify their personal ambition. 
jdescribes the tribunes as refusing to sever the three mea- 
es, and as compelling the people reluctantly to adopt the third, 
jut which they were indifferent, together with the two first, 
ich they were desirous of obtaining. The same view is con- 
ned in the saying attributed by Dio Cassius to Licinius; ‘that 
Tr eople should not drink unless they were willing to eat.’ 
y's narrative however does not show how this object could 
fe been effected. It is possible that the tribunes had the power 
putting the three distinct legislative measures to the vote 
yether as a single question; but, if they exercised it, they 
ist have varied their practice, for Livy plainly states that, 
1en the three laws were first put to the vote, two were carried, 
1 one was rejected :(5) which implies that a separate ques- 
hn was put, and a separate vote taken, upon each. 


(52).An entirely different view of the cause of the resignation of Ca- 
lus is implied in an entry in the Capitoline Fasti. See Niebuhr, Hist. 
iii. p. 26. 

(53) Plutarch, indeed, who says that Licinius the tribune was appointed 
ster of the horse, describes the second dictator (whose name he does not 
ntion) as permitting the agrarian rogation to pass. He supposes that 
final struggle was about the plebeian consulship. 

54) Nam de fenore atque agro rogationes ie lia de plebeio consu- 
Lantiquabant; vi. 39. ‘The practice of including ‘distinct subjects in 
‘rogation, and of compelling the people to vote upon them as one ques- 
1, was indeed so well town in later times, that it acquired a peculiar 
ne, and was prohibited by special laws. Satura...lex multis aliis legibus 
nferta. Itaque in sanctione legum ascribitur, ‘neve per Saturam abro- 


re 
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It appears to be a fair inference from Livy's narre ‘ive 
the influence of the patricians was mainly directed again 
measure admitting plebeians to the consulship, and that 
objections to the other two measures were less strong. - Plr 
however describes the agrarian measure as that for wi ic 
patricians had the greatest repugnance.(””) | | | 

The ultimate settlement is stated to have been accompl 
under a second dictatorship of Camillus, and amidst ri 
contentions ; but the means by which this protracted and 
portant struggle was decided in favour of the plebeian : 
not clearly explained.(°®) a 

§ 8 Of the three Licinian rogations, the measure rela 
to the repayment of loans had, we are told, been suggested” 
the prevalence of debt among the plebs, and their inabili 
discharge their obligations. The compassion of Manlius 
been excited by the insolvent debtors, and by the severity o 
measures of the patrician usurers for enforcing their ri 
The story of the centurion, whom he relieves, is not unlike 
of which we read a short time before the first secession.(*7)_ 
complaints and disturbances about debt continue at inte1 
up to the Licinian rogations.(**) If the measure of Licin τ 


gato aut derogato ;’ Festus, p. 314. The combination of distinet matt 
in one question was prohibited by the Lex Cecilia Didia (98 B.c.), of ) 
Cicero says: ‘Que est, queso, alia vis, que sententia Cecilie leg 
Didi, nisi hee, ne populo necesse sit in conjunctis rebus compluribus, ὁ 
id quod nolit accipere, aut id quod velit repudiare ?’ Pro Dom. 20, 
of Cipeto's enactments (borrowed from Roman legislation) in Leg. iii 

(Qui agent) Ne plus quam de singulis rebus simul consulunto. Bee Ὁ 
ling, ib. p. 353. 


(55) τὸν νόμον τὸν μάλιστα λυποῦντα τοὺς πατρικίους, Cam. 8... τ te 


| 


(56) With respect to the period of the Licinian rogations, Dr. Ar 
says: ‘Again we have conflicting traditions, idle stories, and party oxag 
rations, in the place of history. But the result of the great strugg! 
oe, whatever obscurity hangs over the details ;’ Hist. of Rome, yo. 
Ῥ. 31. ἱ | 
(57) Compare Livy, vi. 14, with ii. 28; above, p. ὅθ. The {δ 
the payment of debts for insolvents—was one of the items of the tre: 
Manlius. He is also described by Livy as instigating the plebeians 
vent the courts from exercising jurisdiction in cases of debt. _ 
adeste, prohibete jus de pecuniis dici; vi. 18. According to Ay 
H.R. ii, 9, Manlius proposed a general remission of private debts, ¢ J 
liquidation from a public fund. oy 


(58) Livy, vi. 27, 31-2. 7 Pie 
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r y described to us, it provided a remedy only in cases 
e payments of interest had already been made. It pro- 
sd upon a principle almost universally recognised in anti- 
, and sanctioned by a large body of opinion in modern 
5; viz., that a distinction is to be made between the repay- 
tof a loan, and the payment of interest upon it, and that 
reas the former may be justly claimed by the lender, the 
ag of interest is morally reprehensible.(°®) Licinius accord- 
‘enacted that all payments of interest should be treated as 
aents of principal, and should go in diminution of the 
yal loan; and that no interest should be payable by the 
ower. This measure may be compared with the compulsory 
yment of interest, which Plutarch states to have been once 
ted at Megara;(®) only instead of repaying the interest 
h the lender had received, he was to cancel an equal amount 
bt. The description of the unhappy state of the insolvent 
ors, at this time, and of the severity of the remedies enforced 
ast them, leads to the inference that neither the first seces- 
‘nor the laws of the Twelve Tables, had ameliorated their 
tion, and that the debtor who failed to perform his contract 
became the slave of his creditor.(*") 

9 The second Licinian rogation imposed a limit upon 


| 
| 


19) See Grote, Hist. of Gr. vol. iii. p. 142-8 ; 211-215. This principle 
essed in the speech which Livy puts into the mouth of Matta’ 
_he is summoned by the dictator. He first exhorts the patricians to 
he debts of the crowds of plebeians, by whom he is surrounded. He 
proceeds thus: ‘Sed quid ego vos, de vestro impendatis, hortor? 
m aliam ferte; de capite deducite quod usuris pernumeratum est ; 
ihilo mea turba quam ullius conspectior erit ;’ vi. 15. Here he sup- 
the lender to consent voluntarily to a proceeding like that which 
us invested with the legal sanction. The words ‘sortem aliam ferte’ 
—‘make a different principal ;’ that is to say, reduce the loan by 
ag to it the principle which he proceeds to explain. 


) eet Grac. 18. The measure was called παλιντοκία. See above, 


) Itaque quum jam ex re nihil dari posset, fama et corpore, judicati 
addicti, creditoribus satisfaciebant, poenaque in vicem fidei cesserat ; 
Yi. 34; also the passage from c. 36, cited above, p. 88, n. 271. The 
‘ni potius quam sorte creditum solvat’ in the latter passage are ex- 
1 by Gronovius, and after him by Alschefski, to mean, * unless the 
epay the loan with something beyond the principal ;’ that is, unless 
ay interest as well as principal. See above, ch. xii. § 18. 


yt 
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the possession or occupation of land ; and fixed this limit a 
jugera, or about 375 acres. The adic given of the v 
agrarian laws, affecting the division and occupation of thes [ 
land, obtained by conquest, have been examined in the p re 
chapter ;(®) and it has been shown that although the ὁ 
cannot be reconciled, the general view of the subject which 
present is consistent. All that is stated on the agrarian que 
between the capture of the -city and the Licinian rogat 
bears a similar character. After the suppression of the Vols ]: 
power by Camillus, the tribunes press for a division of the P PC 
tine district, which could now be cultivated without i dang 
of hostile incursions: they complain that the patricians ὃ 
worse enemies to the plebs than the Volscians; for κ᾿ , 
Volscians only made occasional inroads into the country, wh , 
the patricians seize the public land ; and the plebs are perm 
nently excluded from it, unless it is divided as soon as it is 
quired.(*) A few years afterwards, the Senate appointed 
commissioners for dividing the Pomptine territory.(®) In 
midst of the Manlian disturbances, the Senate, by a sudder 
of liberality, send a colony of 2000 Roman citizens to Satri 
with an allotment of 24 jugera apiéce (nearly two acres). ὁ 
measure failed to give satisfaction: for the number of ὯΝ 
and the share of each, were considered small; and it was lc 
upon in the light of a bribe for Panay the caus 
Manlius.() | Ξ 

Up to the Licinian rogation, all the agrarian contests a 
to have been intended to secure the division of public land an 
the plebeians ; such public land either having been 
acquired by conquest, and not being in the occupation of R 
citizens, or being in the possession of patricians, who he 


tained it without any legitimate title. Licinius introduced : 


1 
se | 
= 


(62) Ch. xii. § 68. 

(63) Livy, vi. 5, 6. (64) Ib. 6. 91. ad 

(65) Livy, vi. 16. He places this colony in 385 B.c., five yes rs 
the capture of the city. Velleius, i. 14, places the colonization Ὁ Sut 


seven years after the capture of the ἐνὶ where Sigonius propose 
Satricum. 7 
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ciple: his law fixed a maximum limit on the possession of land, 
1 prevented any person from holding more than 500 jugera. 
jues ion has been raised, whether this limit was confined to 
‘possession of public land, and whether it did not also apply 
and held in private property.(**) None of the writers who 
ation this law expressly confine it to public land;(°) but 
y uses the word ‘possession,’ which would more naturally 
er to the lands of the state: and as all the previous agrarian 
es were restricted to public land, it seems probable that 
Licinian rogation had only this extent. So brief, however, 
1 imperfect are the accounts of this law, that the question 
‘not admit of a certain solution. As far as we are able to 
1 a judgment on the matter, it seems that the practical 
ration of the law must have been confined to the large occu- 
ions of the patricians on the public domain ; for the plebeian 
iments consisted only of a few jugera, and it does not appear 
t the patricians had ever received grants of public land in full 
ership ; so that all their estates at this time must have been 
the nature of possessions. According to Livy, Licinius and 
tius, in defending this rogation, treat the limit as applicable 
usively to the patricians ; they ask whether it is reasonable 
; when a plebeian has only two acres, a patrician should have 
e than five hundred :(°*) evidently implying that the pro- 


6) See Huschke, Ueber die Stelle des Varro von den Liciniern: Hei- 
rg, 1835 ; Mr. Long’s articles on the Licinian Rogation de Modo Agro- 
in the Classical Museum, vol. ii. Ps 254 and 307; Prof. Puchta’s Answer, 

i. p. 67; and Mr. Long’s Reply, ib. p. 78; Marquardt, Handbuch, 
iii. part i. p. 321; Goettling, hom. Staatsverfassung, p. 351, 354. 


7) See Puchta, ib. p. 71. 


8) Auderentne postulare, ut quum bina jugera agri plebi divideren- 
sis plus 5 am jugera habere liceret? Ut singuli prope trecen- 
n civium possiderent agros, plebeio homini vix ad tectum necessarium, 
ocum sepulture, suus pateret ager? Livy, vi. 36. Afterwards they 
Atqui néc agros occupandi modum, nec fenore trucidandi plebem, 
patribus unguam fore, nisi alterum ex plebe consulem, custodem suw 
atis, plebes fecisset; ib. c. 37; where the excessive occupations of 
are restricted to the patricians. In c. 41, Appius Claudius says that 
is law ‘solitudines vastas in agris fieri, pellendo jinibus dominos ;' 
» the possessores are invidiously described as domint. 
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posed law would only affect the patricians; and there is a 

thing to make it probable that any patrician had at this tin 
an estate of more than five hundred jugera, derived from a publ δ 
grant ; which appears to have been the only valid title to lar 
which the Roman law then recognised. The mere extent ὦ 
an estate in land cannot have inflicted any harm on the plek 
unless it prevented the division of public land among them. 4 
however the estate were held by a private title: if, for examp 
it had been acquired by purchase from the legal owner ; thei 
seems no adequate motive for limiting its size; unless indee 
the number of acres in excess was to be confiscated to the stat 
and to become the subject of division. All our information leac 
us to suppose that the agrarian rogation of Licinius was subste 
tially directed against the patrician holders of tracts of publ 
land; that it was intended to reduce their occupations to fix 
hundred jugera, and to provide a residue which might, from tim 
to time, be divided among the plebs. The form of the la 
might likewise be understood as implying that it secured th 
patricians in their possessions up to the limit of 500 jugera 
that it involved a pledge, that within that limit their occup 
tion would be respected by the state, and would not be molestei 
by any future agrarian law for the division of public land. On thi 
part of the question, however, our authorities are silent ; nothir 
is said of any benefit accruing to the patricians from this rog 
tion. When indeed we consider that nearly the entire executiy 
government was in the hands of the patricians, that they e 
cised a predominating influence over the comitia, that the e: 
tensive occupiers of public land were in general patricians, al 
that the actual possession of land, accompanied with the expe 
diture of labour and capital upon it, continued for a length 
time, has always been regarded as an equitable foundation fo 
legal title to its full dominion ; we cannot but wonder that 1 
patricians should never have made an attempt to obtain a δ 
firmation of their possessions by some public act, which we 
have protected them, at least in certain defined circumstar 
against the operation of an agrarian law. The meagre acco 


——- 
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the early agrarian laws do not explain how far they went in 
isturbing long-continued possession. No instance is mentioned 
f patricians being ejected from their encroachments on a large 
ale: though they were threatened with such a measure by 
ib. Gracchus. 

Ten years after the passing of the Licinian law (357 B.C.) 
icinius was himself condemned under his own law by M. 
ὉΠ ilius Lenas (apparently in virtue of his official autho- 
ity), (5) to a fine of 10,000 asses, for holding, together with 
s son, 1000 jugera. Licinius had emancipated his son, in 
der to enable him to hold land independently of himself; 
it this emancipation was treated as colourable and fraudulent, 
id the occupation of the son was considered as being in law 
10 occupation of the father.() We have no reason for ques- 


69) Plutarch says that the first agrarian law proposed by Tib. Gracchus 
mtained a provision for the compensation of occupiers ejected from their 
ads; c.9; but that, irritated by the opposition of the rich, he altered 

3 provision, and afterwards pro πόρεν the simple ejection of all persons 
ose occupation was contrary to the existing laws; c. 10. (Niebuhr thinks 
j the plan of compensation ought to have been adopted; Lect. vol. ii. 
282.) Appian, moreover, describes Tib. Gracchus as attempting to 
evail upon the rich to accept his law, by reminding them that it will se- 
re their title to 500 jugera for themselves, and 250 for each son, and that 
4y will obtain this amount of land without payment as an equivalent for 
eir expenditure; i.11. The complaints of the old possessors whom it 
proposed to eject are fully set out by Appian, c. 10, as well as the 
actical difficulties as to identifying the land, ascertaining the boundaries 
estates, examining titles, &c., which attended the operations of the com- 
ssioners appointed under the law; ὁ. 18. In the latter chapter, he speaks 
a proclamation permitting any person to cultivate the public undivided 
id. Appian adds, that not long after the death of C. Gracchus, a law 
8 passed, by which the prohibition to alienate the allotments was re- 
aled, and that they speedily fell, either by purchase or violence, into the 
nds of the rich. He likewise states that the law of Sp. Thorius the tri- 
ae, which followed soon after (about 108 B.c.) prohibited all divisions of 
blic land, and confirmed the actual holders in their possession, but it 
posed a tax upon them, and provided that the proceeds of it should 
distributed among the poor; which (says Ap).ian) was a relief to the 
or, but no encouragement to population ; c. 27. 

(70) Livy, vii. 16; Dion. Hal. xiv. 22; Val. Max. viii. 6,§3; Plin. 
‘Hi, xviii.4; Columella, i. 3; Victor, de Vir. Lil. 20; Plat. Cam. 39. 
‘not stated that the land held by Licinius was public land, but the word 
sideo is used by Livy. The words of Livy imply that Popilius Lenas 
sed the fine of his own authority ; Valerius Maximus, however, says 
it he was the accuser of Licinius, and Dionysius states that he was con- 
mned by the people. The latter adds a saying of Licinius, that the 
2 cc2 
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tioning the legality of this decision ; but it seems highly probab: 
that the proceeding was vindictive. This example shows thay 
the possession of large estates was not at this time confined te 
the patricians. Whether Licinius, in addition to the payment 
of a fine, was deprived of all land in excess of the legal maxi 
mum, we are not informed. More than half a century late: 
(298 B.c.), we hear of the zdiles taking measures for enforcing 
this law, by laying several informations against the offenders 
nearly all of which were successful.(”) é 
We now lose sight of the agrarian law of Licinius for mor 
than a century and a half, when it is re-enacted with a view 
its practical reinforcement, on the proposal of Tiberius Gracchu 
(133 B.c.). () The history of the times of the Gracchi, as 
lated by Plutarch and Appian, was derived from contempora: 
writers, and is entitled to full credit.() Their account howeve 
of the ancient Licinian law, which both the Gracchii reviveé 


eople was as savage as a wild beast, for it did not spare even those wh 
fed it. M. Popilius Lenas was a plebeian; see Livy, vii. 23. The lega 
lity of the sentence on Licinius Stolo is not bined by Niebuhr, His' 
vol. iii. p. 52; but the prosecution is regarded as vindictive by Dr. Arnold 
vol. ii. p. 70. ws . ἕ 

(ni) Bo anno plerisque .dies dicta ab edilibus, quia plus, quam quo 
lege finitum erat, agri possiderent ; nec quisquam ferme est purgatus, vin 
culumque ingens immedice cupiditatis injectum est; Livy, x. 13. Th 
story told by Dion, Hal. xvi. 15, of the consul L. Postumius Megell 
having in 291 8.0. employed 2000 of his soldiers in eon one wood 
on his estate, without allowing them the use of iron, is used by Nie 
Hist. vol. iii. p. 413, as a proof that the Licinian law was violated by a 
occupation exceeding 500 jugera. Dionysius does not say that Postumiv 
was fined for this act, but it is stated by Livy, Epit.x. See Niebul: 
Lect. vol. ii. p. 277. 

A division of the Picentine territory among the plebs, carried by 
Flaminius, the tribune, in 232 B.c., is regarded Ὁ Pel bius as the ma 
cause of the subsequent deterioration of the people. His language see 
to imply a disapprobation of the policy of dividing public land among t 
poor ; 11. 21. 

(72) Plutarch, Tib. Gracch. 8, says, that C. Lelius attempted to rey 
the policy of the Licinian law, but that he desisted from his attempt 
consequence of the opposition of the great men: and that from his Ὁ 
dence in this matter he earned his appellation of Sapiens. He was tribt 
in 151 B.c., which is probably the date of this attempt. ) 

_ (73) It is much to be regretted that the works of the contempor 
historians of this period have perished: but their writings doubtless ser 
as the foundation of the accounts given by Appian and Plutarch. 


character of those accounts in Niebuhr, Lect. vol. ii. p- 276, is too 
favourable. . 
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d not the same advantage, and was drawn from less trust- 
rthy sources.(#) Appian describes this law as originating in 
sumstances which could not have begun to exist at the time 
len it was passed, and of which no trace occurs in the narrative 
f Livy. The Romans, he says, seeing that the large estates 


ι 


Id by single proprietors, and cultivated by slave labour, pre- 
mted them from obtaining freemen from the allies to serve in 
eir armies, were desirous of providing a remedy for this 
They perceived however that it was not easy, nor alto- 
ther just, to deprive so many persons of lands held for so long 
time, which they had cultivated, and upon which they had 
ected buildings: it was therefore with reluctance that, upon the 
posal of the tribunes, they at length enacted that no person 
ould hold more than 500 jugera of the public land, nor keep 
2 than 100 of the larger or 500 of the smaller animals ;(7) 
sides which it was ordered that there should be on each estate 
ixed number of freemen, who might watch what happened, 
d report it to the authorities. They then confirmed the law 
th an oath, and imposed penalties for its violation ; thinking 
Ὁ all the land beyond the appointed limit would in a short 
ae be sold to the poor. But no regard was paid either to the 
y, or to the oaths;(7*) those who affected to observe it, made 
fitious conveyances to their kinsmen, who held the land 
rely as trustees, while the great majority set the law at open 
ance. This state of things continued until the time of Tib. 
acchus, who revived the law with respect to the 500 jugera; 
allowed each son to hold 250 jugera, which the old enact- 
t did not permit. He further provided that all the land in 


(74) The interval between the passing of the Licinian rogations, and 
agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus, was 234 years (367 and 133 3.0.) : 
that the writers contemporary with the Gracchi could have had no 
ain oral tradition of the circumstances which led to the agrarian mea- 
of Licinius, and their knowledge of the subject was probably very 
erfect and conjectural. 

75) By the larger animals we must understand cattle, asses, and mules 
‘horses were not considered by the ancients an agricultural animal) ; 
by the smaller, sheep and goats. 

76) We ought probably to read οὔτε τοῦ νόμου οὔτε τῶν ὕρκων, 
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excess of this limit should be divided among the poor, by three 
commissioners, to be annually elected for the purpose, and he 
prohibited the grantees of the state from selling their allotment ; 
It was this latter provision, Appian remarks, which caused th 
greatest consternation among the rich ; because the division by 
public authority prevented them from setting the law at noughi 
as they had previously done; and they were not even permittec 
to buy the allotments, when the grantee was willing to sell.(”) 

Plutarch, in his life of Tiberius Gracchus, also traces th 
origin of the agrarian law of Licinius; but his account diffe 
from that of Appian. According to his statement, the Romar 
either sold the land which they acquired in war, or retained 1 
as public property, and assigned it to the poorer citizens, upo 
payment of a moderate rent. The rich however, by offerin 
higher rents to the state, were able to expel the poor from thei 
holdings; and in order to prevent this abuse, a law was mad 
limiting the occupation of land to 500 jugera. For a short tim 
this enactment restrained the greediness of the rich, and P 
tected the poor in the occupation of the allotments which the 
rented of the state. But at last, the tenancies of the poo: 
passed into the hands of their rich neighbours, who at firs 
held them under fictitious names, and at last openly appeare 
as possessing the real interest in the soil; so that the sme 
occupiers were everywhere ejected.(“*) 

Neither Appian nor Plutarch distinctly states that the la 
imposing the limit of 500 jugera, revived and amended b 
Tib. Gracchus, was the law of Licinius. They are howeve« 
identified by Velleius,(7) and no reasonable doubt of the 


(77) Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 8 and 9. (78) Tib. Gracch. 8. 


_ (79) (C. Gracchus] dividebat agros, vetabat quemquam civem plus 
jugeribus habere, quod aliquando lege Licinié cautum erat; 1. 6. . 
certain knowledge of the Licinian period must have been extinct in t 
time of the Gracchi, so far as it depended on memory and oral traditio: 
the interval (as we have already stated) being 234 years. Beaufort, Ἐ 
publique Romaine, vol. vi. p. 344, says of the agrarian law of Liciniu 
C étoit la loi la plus salutaire, la plus utile, et la plus nécessaire ἢ lar 
publique. Ce fut cette méme loi que les Gracques voulurent remettre | 
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mtity can exist. The two writers differ as to the precise 
cumstances in which the Licinian law originated. They 
ee however in stating that it was intended to increase the 
mber of small free cultivators, who could serve in the armies, 
d to repress the system of large occupations cultivated by 
we labour. Livy, on the other hand, treats it as a measure 
‘promoting the private interests of the plebeians, by securing 
th em the means of existence: he does not advert to the sub- 
itution of slave for free labour, and the consequent diminution 
‘the population fitted for military service.(*’) Moreover, his 
count of the manner in which the Licinian rogations were 
tried does not at all agree with the statement of Appian, that 
5 people, reluctantly and with hesitation, after a long delay, 
posed the limit of 500 jugera as a necessary remedy for a 
fing evil. The extension of the system of large plantations, 
Itivated by slaves, over the centre and south of Italy, which 
pian and Plutarch contemplate, had not come into existence 
the passing of the Licinian laws, only twenty-three years 
er the capture of the city, and before Rome had carried her 


ueur; mais si Licinius et Sextus essuyérent de si rudes combats yes 
aire recevoir, que ne deyoit-il pas cotter aux Gracques, et que ne eur 
cotita-t-il pas en effet, pour avoir entrepris de la remettre en vigueur P 
(80) The change in question is mentioned by Livy as having taken 
ce in his own time—over the country once crepes by the Volscians 
_Aiquians. ‘Aut innumerabilem multitudinem liberorum capitum in 
fuisse locis, que nunc, vix seminario exiguo militum relicto, servitia 
nana ab solitudine vindicant ;’ vi. 12. Compare Appian, B. C. i. 7, 10 
-11, where it is clearly shown that the main object of the rian law 
Dib. Graechus was to change the system of cultivation in Italy, by sub- 
ating freemen for slaves. His policy (says Appian) was to increase not 
th, but population. Γράκχῳ δ᾽ ὁ μὲν νοῦς τοῦ βουλεύματος ἣν οὐκ ἐς 
opiay ἀλλ᾽ ἐς εὐανδρίαν, i. 11. See likewise the authentic account of the 
umstances which first suggested this law to Tib. Gracchus, taken from 
ork of his brother Caius; Plut. Tib. Gracch. 8. ᾿ ; 
The policy of Gracchus was to create a population of ἁ αὐτουργοί 
‘above, vol. i. p. 418, n. 31), of small proprietors, cultivating their | d 
10ut slave labour, leading a hardy life, and dems τι serve in the legions 
®n required for military purposes: such a population as that described 
il in the following verses : 
At patiens operum parvoque assueta juventus 
Aut rastris terram domat, aut quatit oppida bello. 
Omne evum ferro teritur, versique Juvenc 
Terga fatigamus hastA.—/En. ix. 607-10, 
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conquests far from her gates. Their description of the Licini a | 
law, and of the views with which it was renewed by Tiby 
Gracchus, nevertheless proves beyond all doubt that its opere 
tion, at the time of its re-enactment in 133 B.C. was viewee 
exclusively with reference to the public land, and that it wai 
not considered as having any reference to private property.(*) — 

The subsidiary enactments with which the law of the 50f 
jugera is associated by Appian—imposing a maximum on thé 
number of sheep and cattle, and a minimum for the number o 
freemen, on each estate—appear to be mainly directed agains 
the cultivation by slaves. They are not mentioned by Livy 
and probably formed no part of the Licinian law; but wer 
additions of a subsequent date.(*) 

§ 10 The third Licinian rogation prohibited the election ὁ 
consular tribunes, and enacted that one at least of the consul 
should be a plebeian. The result of the law therefore was, tha 
both the consuls might be plebeians, though they could not both 
be patricians.(**) This appears at first sight to be an injustice 


(81) It is distinctly stated that the measure of Tib. Gracchus referred 
to the public land. ips Plut. Tib. Gracch. 8; ἀναλαβεῖν τοῖς πένησι 7 

δημοσίαν χώραν, and Appian, B. C. i. 10, 11, τὰ κοινά. Liv. Epit. 58. 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus tribunus plebis cum legem agrariam ferret ad 
versus voluntatem senatus et equestris ordinis, ‘ne quis ex publico agrc 
plus quam Ῥ. jugera possideret.’ [This correction of Sigonius seems 
necessary. | 


(82) The maximum of 500 jugera, and the limit on the number of sheey 
and cattle, are however placed in juxtaposition in a fragment of a speech 
of M. Porcius Cato, delivered in 167 B.c., and cited by Gell. vii. 3. See 
Meyer, Orat. Rom. Fragm. p. 105. A speech attributed by Livy to Cato 
in 195 B.c., mentions the agrarian law of Licinius ; xxxiv. 4. The birth o 
Cato was posterior by 133 years to the Licinian rogations. Niebuhr has 
collected numerous subsidiary regulations, which may have formed a par 
of the agrarian law of Licinius, but his reconstruction is purely conjec 
tural, and leads to no historical result ; Hist. vol. iii. Ὁ. 12—18. He likewis 
refers to this period an extraordinary commission of three, mentioned i 
Lydus de Mag. P. R. i. 35, which, he thinks, had powers respecting thi 
public land, and the settlement of debt, similar to those possessed by th 
commissioners of Tib. Gracchus ; Hist. vol. iii. p. 48. Dr. Arnold however 
vol. ii. p. 66, holds that the statement of Lydus refers to the triumvirate ὁ 
Augustus, Antonius, and Lepidus; and at all events, the account is nd 


such as to deserve any credit, or to admit of being engrafted upon th 
narrative of Livy. 


(83) See Livy, vi. 40: Hoccine est in commune honores vocare, 1 
duos plebeios fieri consules liceat, duos patricios non liceat ? 


". "Ξὦ 4 
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b the influence of the patricians in the comitia was such as to 
ure their carrying at least their share of the candidates, and 
here was an option of making both consuls patricians, there 
s a danger that no plebeian would be elected.(**) In order to 
derstand the scope of this law, it is necessary to recur to the 
r y history of the consular government. The institution of 
yunes of the plebs, only thirteen years after the expulsion 
he kings, was the first check upon the power of the annual 
rician consuls: and, according to Livy, the law proposed in 
2 B.©. by the tribune Terentillus, had for its object a limitation 
the consular authority over the plebeian body.(*) Neither 
» decemviral legislation indeed, nor the laws of the consuls 
Jerius and Horatius, affected the consular office: but a few 
ars afterwards nine of the tribunes proposed a law which ren- 
‘ed plebeians eligible to the consulship.(**) This rogation was 
t by the patricians with a compromise. It was agreed that 
‘consular office should remain intact, and accessible only to 
‘ patricians ; but that an option should be allowed of electing 
itary tribunes with consular power, being in number not less 
three—and that to this office plebeians should be eligible. 
effect of this arrangement was, that in each year there were 
) points to be contended for by the plebs. One was that 
sular tribunes, and not consuls, should be appointed; the 
er was, that some of the persons elected as consular tribunes 
ld be plebeians. Either on account of their number, and 
sequent discords, or on account of the inferior dignity of 


(84) This reason is set forth in the speech of Appius : ‘ Timeo, inquit, 
si duos licebit creari patricios, neminem creetis plebeium;’ Livy, 


85) The complaints made by him against the power of the consuls 
3as follows: ‘Nomine enim tantum minus invidiosum, re ips& prope 
clus quam regium, esse. Quippe duos pro uno domino acceptos, im- 
erata, infinita potestate ; qui, soluti atque effrenati ipsi, omnes metus 
πὶ omniaque supplicia verterent in plebem;’ Livy, iii. 9. 

36) This rogation was, ‘ Ut populo potestas esset, seu de plebe seu de 
ibus vellet, consules faciendi; Livy, iv. 1. ἅπασι Ῥωμαίοις ἐξεῖναι τὴν 
ον ἀρχὴν λαμβάνειν, Dion. Hal. xi. ὅ8. It differed from the Licinian 
at required that one at least of the consuls should be a plebeian ; 
2 Vi 35. 6 
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the office, consular tribunes were less formidable to the ple ; 
than consuls: and the plebs preferred that consular tribune 
should be appointed, even if they were all patricians. But | 
state of things most acceptable to the plebeian body was, tha 
consular tribunes should be appointed, and that some of the 3 
should be plebeians. 4 

We have, in the last chapter, traced the history of this offie 
from its institution in 444 B.C. to the capture of the city i 
390 B.c.,(°7) and we have seen that during the first twenty year 
there were few years of consular tribunes; that from 426 f 


39 B.c. the consular years are in a small minority; but that th 
first plebeian consular tribune was not elected till 400 Be 
From 390 to 366 B.c., the year in which the first plebeiar 
consul is elected, the series of consular tribunes is unbroken 
with the exception of the five years of anarchy. In fact, there 
are only two consular years (viz. 393-2 B.C.) in the forty-twe 
years from 408 to 366 B.c. This circumstance, as well as the 
increased number of consular tribunes in the separate years it 
the latter part of the period, indicates a progressive increase ol 
the plebeian power. Nevertheless, it appears that the patricians 
retained the practical monopoly of the office of consular tribune 
up to the last. Plebeians are only mentioned as having beer 
elected in one year after the capture of the city.() The 
Licinian law rendered it necessary that one at least of the 
consuls should be a plebeian : it therefore abolished the optior 
of electing consular tribunes, although the institution of consule 
tribunes was in itself acceptable to the plebs.(*) A consulship 


(87) Above, ch. xii. § 56. 


(88) In 379 8.0. there were six consular tribunes, of whom three were 
patricians and three plebeians; Livy, vi. 30. In the following year, C. 
Licinius appears to be a plebeian, 7. 6. C. Licinius Calyus; Livy, ὁ. 31; 
Diod. xv. 57. But in the year 377 B.c. ‘ plebs tribunos militares patricios 
omnes, coacta principum opibus, fecit ;’ ¢. 82. Niebuhr thinks it ‘incon- 
ceivable’ that the consular tribunes at this time should be nearly always 
patricians, and supposes that something is wanting: but the lists of names, 
if they are authentic, admit of no other supposition. See Lect. vol. i. p. 282. 
_ (89) Dr. Arnold says: ‘The institution of the military ibaa was 
in itself an affront to the commons ; it was only because it was so inferior 
in dignity to the consulship, that it had been made nominally accessible to 
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a the certainty of one plebeian consul was better for their 
than consular tribunes with an uncertainty as to the 
ection of plebeians. It is true that the option of electing 
isular tribunes might have been retained, with a rule that 
f of them should be plebeians; but the divided power of 
s consular tribunes had doubtless been found disadvan- 
yeous,(®) and the plebs were probably content that the 
nsulate should be restored, provided that an equal share in 
it high office was secured to them. The indifference about 
5. rogation, as compared with the other two, which Livy 
ribes to the plebs, is not very intelligible, though this enact- 
mt certainly did not, like the other rogations, directly affect 
ir pecuniary interests: nor can it be easily reconciled with 
3 violent struggle, leading nearly to a secession, which he 
‘ibes them as subsequently making for the attainment of 
is object; or with the indignation at the violation of the 
cinian law by the appointment of two patrician consuls in 
5 ΒΘ} 

It is clear that consular tribunes were not (according to one 
the accounts preserved by Livy) (95) appointed merely on 
count of the increase of business, like proconsuls and preetors: 


a 


it that the office had from the beginning the character of a 


em ;’ vol. ii. p. 35. There seems to be nothing in the narrative of Livy 
)support this view. He calls the consuls, as distinguished from the con- 
ur tribunes, ‘invisus plebi magistratus,’ v. 29, without reference to the 
estion of the election of patricians or plebeians. In the next year, the di- 
ision of the Veientine land so gratifies the people, that they consent to the 
jpointment of consuls, ‘iatsad of consular tribunes, for the last time be- 
re the Licinian law. ‘Eo munere delenita plebe, nihil certatum est quo 
us consularia comitia haberentur ;’ v.31. The same influence would 
obably have enabled the patricians to carry their own candidates as con- 
lar tribunes ; but they preferred the election of consuls. 
(90) See the account of the quarrel of Sergius and Virginius during the 
lege of Veii, and their being compelled by the Senate to resign their 
ices before the proper time, in Livy, v. 8, 29. Also of the deference paid 
Jamillus by his five colleagues, in Vi. 6. 
| (91) Livy, vii. 18: Plebes contra fremit, ‘Quid se vivere, quid in parte 
ivium censeri,’ &c. 
(92) Sunt qui propter adjectum AZquorum Volscorumque bello et Arde- 
‘tium defectioni Veiens bellum, quia duo consules obire tot simul bella ne- 
Mirent, tribunos militum tres creatos dicant, sine mentione promulgate 
egis de consulibus creandis ex plebe ; Livy, iv. 7. 


f 
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compromise and a popular concession: for as soon as the 
pointment of the plebeian consul is achieved, the cons 
tribunes are abolished, although the business of the offic 
not diminished, but must, on the contrary, have been gre 
increased since the first institution of consular tribunes 
444 Bc. It is however true that the suppression of the ὁ 
sular tribunes is accompanied by the creation of the office 
pretor, to whom the chief part of the consular jurisdiction 
transferred. . 

After the year 367 B.c., we hear no more of consular tribuz 
and the office disappears from the Fasti. With the exception 
the account of the first election of consular tribunes, the histe 
of this magistracy during the seventy-seven years of its exi 
ence, is consistent, coherent, and intelligible; and the histori 
narrative supports and explains the lists of names in the tab 
of magistrates. So far therefore as the internal evidence go 
it confirms the authenticity of the traditionary accounts for tl 
period in question. Β 

§ 11 The settlement effected by the passing of the Liciniz 
rogations was not quite conclusive ; for the patricians were able 
in six different years from 355 to 343 B.c., to carry both consu 
of their own order, in spite of the law.() In one of thes 
years, however (354 8.0), Livy, after having described in deta | 
the election of the two patrician consuls, M, Fabius Ambustul 
and T. Quinctius—as well as the indignation of the tribunes anc 
the grief of the plebs, which this event produced—proceeds t 
state that in some histories he finds the name of M. Popilius ἴοι 
T. Quinctius.(**) Now M. Popilius Leenas, who appears to De 
the person signified, was a plebeian ; and therefore the histories 


(93) These years are 355, 354, 353, 351, 349, 343, B.c., in all of which 
the election of patrician consuls is expressly mentioned by Livy. Niebuhr 
Hist. ib. p. 50, adds the year 345 B.c., apparently considering both Fabius 
and Sulpicius as patricians. An attempt was made to elect two patricians 
in 296 B.c., but it was frustrated by the opposition of Q. Fabius, who re 
fused to be a party to it; Livy, x. 15. See Becker, ii. 2, p. 103. 
_ (94) In quibusdam annalibus pro T. Quinctio, M. Popilium consulen 
Invenio; vi. 18. The explanation of this variation in Niebuhr, ib. p. 49 
is merely conjectural. _ 


11. 
h contained his name could not have recognised the pre- 
15 account of the election of two patricians. A variation 
5 important a matter as the name of a consul, and a doubt 
) whether he was a patrician or plebeian, at a moment when 
was the chief point in dispute between the two orders, shows 
πὸ account of this year, recognised as authentic by the later 
orians, could have been in existence. 

The appointment of the first plebeian dictator, in 356 Βα, 
years after the passing of the Licinian laws, was a natural 
sequence of the admission of plebeians to the consulship :(®°) 
the dictator was named by one of the consuls, and if the 
ice fell to the lot of the plebeian consul, he might naturally 
et one of his own order.(**) It seems that the discretion of 
consul in the choice of a dictator was unlimited, and there- 
5 that no legislative act was necessary in order to make this 
nge. 
The law for the remission of interest upon subsisting loans 
ied by Licinius did not prove an adequate remedy for the 
of insolvency ; for in 357 8.0. arogation de unciario fenore 
s carried by two of the tribunes, to the great satisfaction of 
‘plebs.°7) The precise nature of the wnciariwm fenus has 
t been explained by the ancients, and is a matter of conjec- 
al dispute among modern scholars :(°%) but from the context 
appears to have been a reduction of the market rate of 
erest. Livy likewise adds, in a subsequent year, that although 
5 interest was reduced, the plebs were still unable to repay 
e principal of the loans.@®) The chief settlement seems 
wever to have been effected in 352 B.c., when five commis- 
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4 9 ) Livy, vii.17. The name of the first plebeian dictator was (Ὁ. 
weius Rutilus, and he named a plebeian master of the horse. 


(96) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 47. 

(97) Livy, vii. 16. 

| (98) There are three hypotheses respecting the Fenus unciarium : 
| that it is one per cent. per annum; 2, that it is a hundred per cent. 
der annum; 3, thatit is 8} per cent. perannum. To these, Niebuhr adds 
ourth, viz., that it is 8} per cent. for ten months, or ten per cent. per 
oum. See Hist. vol. iii. p. 54-62. 


‘ 
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sioners were appointed, who constituted a Court of Insolven 
and extinguished a great mass of private debts, partly 
equitable reductions of the principal, and partly by payment 
from the public treasury. These commissioners, says 
discharged their duties with so much diligence and justice, 
their names were recorded in all the histories of the time. 
Even this measure, however, did not suffice; for five yea 
afterwards, 347 B.c., the wnciarvum fenus was reduced to % 
half, and the repayment of the principal was deferred to fo 
annual instalments;('°') and Livy adds, that according to some 
his authorities, Genucius the tribune, in 342 B.c., either carri 
or proposed a law abolishing interest upon money altogether. 
An entirely different origin for the wnciarium fenus is assignet 
by Tacitus: he traces it to a law of the Twelve Tables, ane 
states that this rate was afterwards reduced to a half by ¢ 
tribunician rogation.(!) ᾿ 
§ 12 The Licinian rogations were followed by ἃ greai 


(100) Meriti equitate curaque sunt, ut per omnium annalium monw 
menta celebres nominibus essent; vii. 21. 


(τοι) Livy, vii. 27. This was called semunciarium fenus. 


(102) Preeter hee, invenio apud quosdam, L. Genucium, tribunum ple: 
bis, tulisse ad populum ne fenerare liceret; vii. 42. Appian, B.C. i. 54 
mentions the existence of an ancient law, which prohibited lending money 
upon interest, and intposed a fine upon the lender. An attempt to enforce 
this law, contrary to the usage, which had sanctioned the taking of inte. 
rest, was made by A. Sempronius Asellio, the pretor, in 89 B.c.; it led 
to a riot, and to his murder by the money-lenders. Compare Val. Max 
ix. 7, 4; Livy, Epit. 74. Usurers are fined at the prosecution of th 
ediles, in 296 8.0. (Livy, x. 23) ; which seems to imply that usury was then 
illegal. Livy, xxxv. 7, mentions under 193 B.c. that there were many laws 
for the repression of usury among Roman citizens, but that they were 
evaded by inserting the name of allies. The laws were accordingly ex 
tended to them. Compare Drumann, vol. ii. p. 159. See also Dirkeon 
Zwolf-Tafel-Fragmente, p. 594, who cites Cato de Re Rust. pref.: ‘Ma 
jores nostri sic habuerunt, et ita in legibus posuerunt, furem dupli condem 
nari, feneratorem quadrupli. Quanto pejorem civem existimarint feneras 
torem quam furem, hine licet existimari.’ This passage shows that the 
prohibition of usury was of old standing in Cato’s time. | 


(103) Sane vetus urbi fenebre malum et seditionum discordiarumque 
creberrima causa, eoque cohibebatur, antiquis quoque et minus corruptis 
moribus. Nam primo duodecim tabulis sanctum, ne quis unciario fenor 
amplius exerceret, cum antea ex libidine locupletium agitaretur ; dein roga- 
tione tribunicié ad semuncias redacta, postremo vetita versura; Ann 
vi. 16. Compare Niebuhr’s remarks on this contradiction ; ib. p. δά. 
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stilence, which was fatal to many distinguished persons, and 
mg them to the great Camillus. Although he was now 
ch advanced in years, he is stated to have been deeply 
rretted by his countrymen.(!) His reputation, both in civil 
id military affairs, exceeded that of all his contemporaries; 
t the accounts of his life are singularly perplexing. His two 
great military exploits are the capture of Veii and the relief of 
ome: yet the former city is related to have been taken by a 
ne, which implies little generalship in the commander; and 
: e fact of his relieving Rome from the Gauls is impliedly 
gatived by some of the ancient accounts. ‘In Camillus (says 
fr. Arnold) we seem to lose the last relic of early Rome, the 
st hero whose glory belongs rather to romance than to 
istory. But the fame of the stories connected with him proves 
e high estimation in which he was held when living.’(!%) 

~§ 13 The Gallic invasion in 390 B.c. was the first of a series 
᾿ conflicts in which the Romans were engaged with the Gauls ; 
md which ended, not only in the entire subjugation of Cisalpine 
aul, but also in the reduction, by Cesar, of Transalpine Gaul 
) the form of a Roman province. For a time, however, the 
1emory of the rout at Allia, kept alive by a solemn anniversary, 
vas fresh in the minds of the people :([56) the report of a Gallic 


_ (104) Livy, vii. 1; Plut. Cam. 43; Zon. vii. 24. ad fin. 
_ (105) Ib. p. 81. A singular story respecting Camillus is told in one of 
ihe fragments of Dio Cassius ; viz., that a certain Februarius, being jealous 
f Camillus, accused him of an attempt to make himself king ; that he was 
banished, assisted his countrymen during his exile, and was afterwards re- 
called, when Februarius was prosecuted and banished in his turn. Hence 
Jamillus made the month which bore his name shorter than the others ; 
Fragm. xxvii. It is repeated, with some expansion, in Suidas, in Φεβρου- 
ἄριος and Βρῆννος, where Februarius is said to be of Gallic descent. The 
ullest version of it, however, is in Joannes Malalas, p. 183-7; cf. p. 544, ed. 
onn, who recites it from the work of Brunichius, a Roman chronologist. 
Jompare also Cedrenus, vol. i. p. 263. In this version Mallio Capitolinus 
5 substituted for Camillus. The story is a clumsy legend to explain the 
hortness of the mouth February, to which is added, in the later version, a 
ustom of carrying about a figure covered with mats, and beating it, in this 
nth. Brunichius, as Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 615, has remarked, must be a 
othic name. Ovid makes no allusion to this legend, under the month 
February, in his Fasti, and probably had not heard of it. 
| (106) Livy says, of the Gallic inroad in 367 B.c., ‘ Ingentem Galli ter- 
rorem memori4 pristine cladis attulerant;’ vi. 42; cf. c. 28, 29. Livy says, 
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tumult, as it was called, of an inroad of wild and headlo: 
barbarians, filled Rome with consternation ; the immunity’ fre 
military service which was accorded to persons charged y 
pontifical functions was suspended only in case of a Galli 
war :(2°7) in repelling the Gauls, the Romans fought not 10) 
glory, but for existence.('*) We will now examine the ae 
counts of Gallic invasions, which fall within the period of ¢ 
hundred and ten years, comprised in this chapter. ᾿ 

According to Livy and Plutarch, the first irruption of the 
Gauls after the capture of the city took place in 367 BG 
twenty-three years after that event.(!) Camillus, though no : 
nearly eighty years old, was appointed dictator: he gained ¢ 


. ‘ ‘ 
great victory over the Gauls, took their camp, and disperse¢ 


scene of this battle: whereas Plutarch places it on the Anio 
Claudius Quadrigarius likewise, as we learn from Livy, describ 0 
the Romans as having fought against the Gauls upon the Anio 
in this year; and he referred to this occasion the single combat 0 
T. Manlius and the Gaul, which most writers assigned to a late: 


of the battle of Canne: ‘ Hee est pugna Cannensis, Alliensi cladi nobili 
tate par ;’ xxii. 50. The great height of the Gauls, as compared with the 
Romans, is dwelt on by the ancient writers; Dion. Hal. xiv. 14, 18; Casur 
B. G. ii. 30; Dio Cass. xxxviil. 47,49. The large ‘size of the Germans is 
also mentioned by Cesar ; ib. i. 39. 


(107) Plut. Cam. 41. According to Cic. Phil. viii. 1, a tumultus wa 
more dangerous than a war. Livy describes the impetuosity of the firs 
onset of the Gauls: ‘Gens ferox et ingenii avidi ad pugnam ;’ vii. 23. 
‘Prima eorum preelia plus quam virorum, postrema minus quam feminarum 
esse ;’ x. 28. 


(108) Per idem tempus adversum Gallos ab ducibus nostris Ὁ. Cepione 
et Cn. Manlio male pugnatum [105 3.c.], quo metu Italia omnis contre 
muerat. Ilique et inde usque ad nostram memoriam Romani sie habuere, 
alia omnia virtuti sue prona esse, cum Gallis pro salute non pro gloria cer- 
tare; Sallust, Jug.114. This remark is equally true of the previous time. 

(109) Plutarch, Cam. 41, states that this battle was thirteen years afte: 
the capture of Rome. But he mentions the fifth dictatorship of Camillus 
(c. 40, agreeing with Livy, vi. 42, and Zon. vii. 24), and his great age: and 
from its place in his narrative, he appears to assign it to the same year as 
Livy. The number 13 instead of 23 is probably therefore an error of com- 
putation. δι 


(110) xiv. 12—19. 


᾿ 
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te. This version is followed by Zonaras, who however places 
2 battle in the Alban territory./") Plutarch describes 
wmillus as making certain changes in the armour of the 
gman soldiers, for this particular occasion :(!!”) Dionysius 
Wwever represents him as merely contrasting the Roman 
ic Gallic arms, and pointing out to his soldiers the supe- 
rity of the former, without any allusion to a change.(1!*) 

The next Gallic war is placed by Livy six years later, 
51 Bc. Camillus was now dead, and T. Quinctius Pennus 
is appointed dictator.(*) The Gauls were stationed on the 
uarian road, three miles from Rome, beyond the bridge over 
le Anio. At this bridge, the famous single combat between 
: Manlius and the Gaul took place, which ended in the Roman 
eing victorious, and spoiling his fallen enemy of his golden 
lar (torquis); whence he and his descendants bore the name 
f Torquatus. This event produced so great an effect upon the 
fauls, that during the night, they removed hastily to Tibur, 
nd thence to Campania.(*) In the following year, however, 
hey returned to the neighbourhood of Tibur, and a battle was 


(111) Zon. vii. 24. (112) Plut. Cam. 40. 

' (113) Dion. Hal. xiv. 13. Appian, H. R. iii. 1, briefly alludes to this 
edition, and says that the Gauls were defeated by Camillus. 

_ (114) Livy states that, according to Licinius Macer, T. Quinctius was 
appointed dictator only in order to hold the comitia: he thinks it however 
more probable that the dictator was appointed for the Gallic war. The 
esitation of his language, however, and his recourse to indirect argument, 
ὉΠ a point which must have been well known at the time, are remarkable : 
Dictatorem T. Quinctium Pennum eo anno fuisse satis constat, et magis- 
rum equitum Ser. Cornelium Maluginensem. Macer Licinius comitiorum 
abendorum causa, et ab Licinio consule dictum scribit, quia, collega co- 
nitia bello preferre festinante, ut continuaret consulatum, obviam eundum 
ravee cupiditati fuerit. Quesita ea propric familie laus leviorem auctorem 
inium facit; quum mentionem ejus rei in vetustioribus annalibus nul- 
im inveniam, magis ut belli Gallici caus4 dictatorem creatum arbitrer in- 
inat animus ;’ vil. 9. : 

(115) Livy, vii. 9-12; Florus, i. 18, § 20; Eutrop. ii.4; Dio Cass. 
ragm. xxxi., who says that Manlius fought with the Gaulish king; Zon. 
lvii. 24; Suidas, in Τορκουᾶτος ; Claudius Quadrigarius ap. Gell. ix. 13, § 6. 
‘he passage in Suidas appears to be taken from a Greek paraphrase of 
lutropius ; but it calls the Gaul a king ; which circumstance is not in the 
foriginal. Appian, H. R. iii. 1, says that the third expedition of the Gauls 
Iwas destroyed by the Romans under T. Quinctius. Cic. de Off. iii. 31, and 
| Servius, Ain. vi. 825, state that the battle between T. Manlius and the Gaul 
‘took place on the Anio. 
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fought, under the walls of Rome, near the Colline gate. 
this conflict the Gauls were defeated ; and they afterwards took 


themselves near Pedum. Here C. Sulpicius, appointed dictator 
took the field against them; and by means of a cautious policy 
(which almost caused a mutiny in his army), and a stratager 
for augmenting the apparent number of his cavalry, he gained a 
great victory over them; and he dedicated in the Capitol 
large quantity of gold taken from the Gallic spoils.(”) 

After a further interval of eight years, the Gauls again 
appeared near Rome, and were defeated by the consul M. 
Popillius Leenas, in the Latin territory (850 B.c.). They re- 
treated to the Alban hills, whence however they were driven by 
the cold of the winter; they then descended upon the plain, and 
ravaged the coast-region.(*) In the following year they were 
attacked by L. Camillus, the consul, and routed. The remains 
of the Gaulish army were scattered over the Volscian and 
Falernian country, and afterwards advanced to Apulia and the 
southern extremity of Italy. This battle likewise was distin- 
guished by a single combat between M. Valerius and a Gaul, 
which was decided in favour of the Roman by an extraordinary 
occurrence. A raven settled on his helmet, and when the two 
combatants were at close quarters, pecked the eyes of the Gaul, 
and beat its wings in his face. From this circumstance, Valerius 
assumed the cognomen of Corvus, or Corvinus, which probably 


_ (116) Livy, vii. 11. When the Latins were punished for their defection, 
in 338 B.c., Livy an τὶ ‘Tiburtes Prenestinique agro multati, neque o 
recens tantum rebellionis, commune cum aliis Latinis, crimen; sed quod 


tedio imperii Romani, cum Gallis, gente efferaté, arma quondam consoci 
assent ;’ vill. 14. 


(1 11) Livy, vii. 12-15. He says, ο. 1ὅ: ‘Nee alius post M. Furium 
uam ©. Sulpicius, justiorem de Gallis egit triumphum ; auri quoque e 
allicis spoliis satis magnum pondus, saxo quadrato septum, in Capitoli 
sacravit.. Appian, H. R. iii. 1, mentions this expedition, which he s 
to have been of the Boii—and he says that the Gauls were defeated by 
stratagem of C. Sulpicius—but the stratagem which he describes is qui 
different from that described by Livy. 7 


(118) Livy, vii. 23-5. 


si 
_ 
a 
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ssed to his descendants.() A statue of Valerius Corvus, 
ith a raven on his head, in allusion to this event, was erected 


the forum by Augustus.(!”°) 

No further mention of the Gauls occurs for the next fifty 
ars: in 299 B.C. we hear that a large army of Gauls invaded 
‘uria, but were induced, by the payment of a sum of money, 
desist from hostilities against the Etruscans, and to join with 
hem in attacking Rome. When however the Etruscans were 
ady to march, the Gauls refused to fulfil their engagement, 
d asserted that the money was the price of their abstinence 
om ravaging Etruria. They required, as a remuneration for 
leir services against Rome, a cession of Etruscan territory. But 
16 Etruscans, afraid of admitting so savage a race as close 
eighbours, refused to make this arrangement.('*') A few years 
iterwards, we find the Gauls joining a formidable confederacy of 
truscans, Umbrians, and Samnites against Rome.(!”) In 
95 B.c. the second legion, left by ΟἹ Fabius, the consul, at 
Ausium, is said to have been cut off by the Gauls to a man. 
nother account stated that this legion was attacked by the 
mbrians, not by the Gauls, and that a temporary loss was 
covered by a subsequent victory.(!*) In the great battle of 
entinum, in the same year, the Gauls were one of the four 


(119) Livy, vii. 25-6; Dion. Hal. xv. 1-2; Florus, i. 13, § 20; Victor, 
de Vir. Ill.c. 29; Dio Cass. fragm. xxxiv.; Zon. vii. 25; Propert. iv. 
1, 64; Eutrop. ii. 6, with the Greek version of the passage, probably de- 
ived from Joannes Antiochenus, cited by Suidas, in Κελτοί and ἀμύσσειν, 
there the bird is described as sitting on the right arm of Valerius. Com- 
re Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 557. Dionysius says that the fight was 
ith a Gaulish king, who challenged the Romans to single combat. A full 
count of this combat, as explanatory of the name Corvinus, is given by 
ellius, ix.11. He prefaces it by saying: ‘Ea res, prorsus admiranda, sic 
ofecto est in libris annalibus memorata.’ His account describes both the 
msuls, L. Furius and Appius Claudius, as present at the battle: whereas 
cording to Livy, Appius had died before the battle. He states that the 
rent happened in 405 v.c., which agrees with Livy’s πού μοίρα," within 
ae year: see Livy, vii. 18. Appian, H. R. iv. 1, mentions the defeats by 
ο δ Ἶπον Lenas and L. Camillus, but without giving any particulars. 
(120) Gellius, ib. Dionysius, xv. 2, states that Valerius always wore a 
Taven on his helmet, and that he was represented with this emblem in all 
is statues and portraits. 
| (121) Livy, x. 10. (122) Ib. x. 18, 21. (123) Livy, x. 25-6. 
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nations opposed to the Romans, and it was in their part of t 
host that the younger Decius devoted himself to death.) 
Such is an outline of the Gallic wars of this period, 
related by Livy and other historians. An account of the 
differing both as to their history and chronology, is given 
Polybius. Starting from the capture of Rome, he states th 
during thirty years the Gauls in the valley of the Po wei 
occupied with incursions from their countrymen to the north 
the Alps, but that at the end of that time (360 8.0) @%) they 
appeared at Alba with a large army. The Romans, having 1 
warning of their approach, were not able to collect their alli 
and made no attempt to attack them. In a subsequent exped : 
tion, however, twelve years afterwards (348 B.c.), the Romai ‘ 
were prepared, and went out with their allies to meet them: 
The Gauls, alarmed at the sight of the Roman forces, am 
quarrelling among themselves, decamped at night, and made ὃ 


disorderly retreat to their own territory. They now remained 
quiet for thirteen years, and at the end of this time entered im ? 
a treaty of peace with the Romans (335 B.c.), which they 
observed for thirty years.(°) Being then (305 B.c.) pressed ἢ ) 
fresh incursions of Transalpine Gauls, they succeeded, partly 3 
persuasion, and partly by bribes, in inducing their countrymer 
to turn their arms against the Romans. They themselves oo 
part in this expedition, and the combined Gauls were joined by 
the Etruscans. Much booty was collected from the Romar 
territory, with which the Gauls returned in safety, but they 
quarrelled about its division, and the dispute ended in the de 
struction of a large part both of the plunder and the army. ‘| 


(124) Ib. ec. 27-9. 
(125) In calculating the dates from the narrative of Polybius, I ha 
taken 390 8.0. for the capture of Rome, for the sake of uniformity. Pol 
oe himself however placed it in 387 B.c., the year of the peace of Anta 
cidas ; 1. 6. . . 
(126) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 172, considers the account given 
Polybius of this peace with the Gauls, though inconsistent with Livy’s na 
rative, as historically correct. Compare Arnold, vol. ii. p. 182. . 
(127) Niebuhr thinks that this account is older and far more tru 
worthy than that of the annalists followed by Livy, Hist. vol. iii. p. 
Dr. Arnold likewise says: ‘There can be no doubt that Polybius has p 
served the true version of these events ;’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 320. 
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ur years later (301 8.0.) the Samnites and Gauls fought a 
itle with the Romans in the Camertian district, and made a 
at slaughter; but the Romans in a few days repaired this loss 
w Sentinum, by destroying the chief part of both armies, and 
ving the remainder back to their own countries. After a 
ther interval of ten years (291 B.c.), the Romans conquered 
> Senonese Gauls, and sent a colony to Sena, in Cisalpine 
ul. (Ὁ 

Now on comparing the account of Polybius with that of Livy 
d the other historians, it is difficult to discover any points of 
incidence between them, or to believe that they relate to the 
ne subject.(’*°). Livy places the first irruption of the Gauls 
enty-three years after the capture of Rome; and he states 
at Claudius Quadrigarius and most of the previous historians 
sre agreed as to this year.(%°) He likewise states that Camillus 
is appointed dictator, and gained a victory over them. His 
itement as to Camillus is confirmed by Dionysius, Appian, 
utarch, and Zonaras. Plutarch even describes a change in 
e Roman armour, which Camillus made expressly for this 
easion. Polybius however places the first Gallic inroad thirty 
ars after the capture of the city: a date which not only differs 
om that of Livy, but is inconsistent with the statement that 
le victory was gained by Camillus as dictator : for the death of 
amillus took place twenty-five years after the capture of the 
{eity,() five years before the date fixed by Polybius. There is 


(28) Polyb. ii. 18-19. 
| (129) Niebuhr remarks of this period, that ‘one can hardly persuade 
es olf that the narrative of Polybius and that of the Roman historian re- 
rd the events of the same war ;’ Hist. vol. iii. p. 75. 
(130) vi. 42. κ᾿ 
ΠΕ «(τρ1) Par deinde per quinque et viginti annos (tot enim postea vixit) 
Hitulo tante glorie fuit; Livy, vii. 1. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 595, prefers 
e account of Polybius, and rejects the Gallic invasion of 367 B.c, as a 
tion: ‘ Here again (he says) tradition has intruded into history, with 
fables and fictions, nay the deliberate falsehoods, in which the foolish 
‘ity of after-ages loved to dress it up.’ Compare Leet. vol. i. p. 293, 
. Arnold agrees in rejecting this expedition. He says that ‘it seems to 
merely a fabrication of the memorials of the house of the Furii, the last 
Pwhich occurs in the story of Camillus, and not the least scrupulous’ (qu. 
‘Punscrupulous?] vol. ii. p. 58. 
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this further difference, that whereas, according to Livy and tk 
others, the Gauls were defeated in the first expedition, Polybiug’ 
states that the Romans did not even venture to meet them. Τὶ 
second expedition of Polybius, placed by him in 348 B.c., appe 
to correspond to the expedition which in Livy occupies the years! 
361—358 B.c. The sudden flight of the Gauls during the night, 
described by Polybius, agrees pretty closely with the flight aft 
the single combat of Manlius, in Livy.(**) The latter historian) 
however describes other victories over the Gauls at this time 
which are inconsistent with the account of Polybius. The expe 
dition of 350-49 B.c., in which the Gauls are defeated, first by 
Popillius Leenas, and afterwards by L. Camillus, is altogether 
wanting in Polybius: although Niebuhr believes this victory of 
L. Camillus to have been so important that the fame of it 
reached Greece, and induced Aristotle to call L. Camillus, and 
not his father, the saviour of Rome.(**) Livy knows nothing ¢ 
the treaty with the Gauls, which Polybius places in 335 B.C: 
but the plundering expedition, which Polybius refers to 305 Βα 
appears to correspond with the incursion into Etruria described’ 
by Livy under 299 B.c. In both accounts there is a mention of 
bribes paid to the Gauls: but Livy represents the Gauls as never 
crossing the Roman frontier. The identity of the remaining 
events 15 recognisable in the two historians. The battle in the 
Camertian country with the Samnites and Gauls, in which the 
Romans suffered great loss, according to Polybius, is clearly the 
counterpart of the destruction of the second legion by the Gauls 
near Clusium, according to Livy; for the ancient name of 
Clusium was Camers ;() and the same battle of Sentinum 
is meant by both authors, though Polybius does not make the 


(132) Compare Polyb. ii. 18, with Livy, vii. 11. Polybius however 
says that they returned to their own country, whereas Livy states tha 
they went first to Tibur and afterwards to Campania. 


(133) Hist. vol. iii. p. 80. He is followed by Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 58, 
86. See above, p. 353, n. 185. | 


(134) Clusium, quod Camers olim appellabant; Livy, x. 25. ἐν 


Kapepriwy χώρᾳ, Polyb. ii. 19. See the art. Camerinum, in Smith’s Dict, 
of Gr. and Rom. Geog. 
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rus ans and Umbrians parties to it. The defeat of the 
monese Gauls and the colony to Sena were likewise men- 
oned by Livy in his eleventh and twelfth lost books,(!**) 

_ The two stories of Manlius and Valerius are not mentioned 
y Polybius: but they were doubtless to be found in the works 
f Roman historians, who were at least as early as Polybius, 
he account of the single combat with Manlius contains nothing 
arvellous: the size of the Gallic champion, though large, is not 
igantic ; and the victory is the result of superior skill.('%*) The 
tory however is unfixed, it is referred to different years; and it 
eems to be a legend devised as an explanation of the name 
Porquatus, as the single combat of Valerius is clearly a legend 
xplanatory of his name Corvus. The raven settling on his 
1elmet, and pecking the eyes of his Gaulish enemy, is a super- 
yatural incident, which renders the story incredible.(°’) 

The birth of Polybius falls about 204 B.c.,(°%) and therefore 
the composition of his history could not have been much less than 
vo centuries after the early expeditions of the Gauls against 
Rome. There were no Roman historians contemporary with 
this period, and we have no means of determining whether his 


_ (135) According to Livy these events occurred between 287 and 282 B.c. 
Polybius assigns them to 291 8.c. Polybius places the colony after the 
conquest: Livy seems to have placed the conquest after the colony. Beau- 
fort, Diss. p. 298, reads Senonibus for Samnitibus, in Liv. Epit. xi. The 
“MSS. vary. Samnitibus may however be the right reading, as Curius 
' Dentatus is stated by Eutropius to have defeated the Samnites during his 
‘consulship. Compare Appian, Samn. 6, Celt. 11; Orosius, iii. 22; and 
Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 427. 
(136) Armatum adornatumque adversus Gallum stolide letum, et (quo- 
niam id quoque memoriA dignum antiquis visum est) linguam etiam ab 
irrisu exserentem, producunt ; Livy, vii. 10. This circumstance apps? 
to be taken from the account of Claudius Quadrigarius: ‘Deinde Gallus 
Trridere ccepit, atque linguam exertare ;’ Gell. ix. 18. 
ἂν. (I 31 Niebuhr thinks that both these stories were derived from ‘ heroic 
lays ;᾿ Hist. vol. iii. p. 77, 80; and he discovers a rhythmical cadence in 
the prayer of Valerius, in the text of Livy; ib.n.147. His account of the 
‘champion killed by Manlius, as being of gigantic size, is not however sup- 
y ied by Livy. ese stories are also considered fabulous by Dr. Arnold; 
Yyol. ii. p. 87. The Fury who is sent down by Jupiter, and who, under the 
form of an owl, flits before the face of Turnus, and beats his shield with her 
| wings, is merely a monitory omen: whereas the raven of Valerius Corvus 
is an active ally. See Mn. xii. 865, 876. 
(138) See above, vol. i. p. 32. 
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account is preferable to that of Livy and the other authoritie 
The two accounts are irreconcilable, and cannot both be tru 
Niebuhr appears to consider the outline of Livy’s account as th 
more credible; but if we are to prefer Livy to Polybius as an 
authority for the Gaulish expeditions in the first half century” 
after the capture of the city, there is no reason why we should” 
not give him a similar preference for the capture of the city” 
itself: and yet Niebuhr rejects Livy’s account of this event, and” 
adopts that of Polybius.(}*°) ἡ 

§ 14 Livy states that in the year 849 B.c. a fleet of Greek 
pirates appeared off the Latin coast and the mouth of the Tiber . 
they had here a casual conflict with the Gauls, who were scat- 
tered over this region. They were in the next year kept 1 
check by L. Camillus, who, by preventing them from landing to 
obtain water and other necessaries, drove them from the coast. ; 
It is uncertain, Livy adds, to what state or country this fleet 
belonged: he himself suspected it to be Sicilian, as the Greek 
mother-country was occupied by the Macedonian war.() This” 
account bears internal evidence of authenticity, as an imventor . 
would probably have been more specific. If it be true, it seems_ 
to show that there was little intercourse at this time betwee a 
Greece and Rome; for if intelligence had been regularly con- 


(139) Niebuhr, in speaking of Livy’s account of the first inroads of the 
Gauls, after 390 B.c., says: ‘The narrative, clearly distinguished from the 
legends connected with it, though it may also be embellished, is in substance 
altogether of the same kind as the other parts of the history, with which it 
is interwoven, and which are worthy of all belief. The unconditional confi- 
dence, which is due to Polybius in the times near his own, cannot be ex- 
tended to so early a period, respecting which he could only seek for infor- 
mation in the annals(?) ;’ Hist. vol. 111. p. 76. Dr. Arnold likewise says: 
‘We should be glad to know from what source Polybius derived his know- 
ledge of these events ;’ vol. ii. p. 86. Lower down, however, he remarks, 
with reference to the story of Valerius Corvus: ‘As in this instance the 
time, place, circumstances, and issue of the poetical battle, bear no resem- 
blance to those of the real one, so also the poetical or romance accounts Ὁ 
these last Gaulish invasions retain scarcely a feature of that simple and rea 
history of them which has been preserved to us by Polybius ;’ ib. p. 88. 
Here Dr. Arnold assumes, contrary to the opinion of Niebuhr, that th 
true account is in Polybius. i 
he (140) Livy, vii. 25-6. Niebuhr’s conjecture with respect to this flee 
18 in Hist, vol, in, p. 88. 
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yed, and communication was frequent, the origin of a fleet 
uich appears to have remained some time off the south-western 
ust of Italy, could not have continued uncertain. (15) 

Livy likewise mentions a treaty having been made at Rome 
ith Carthaginian envoys in 348 ΒΟ, and a golden crown 
wing been sent to Rome by Carthage, as a gratulatory pre- 
mt on account of the recent victories over the Samnites, in 
43 B.c.() He further speaks of a treaty having been renewed 
r the third time with Carthage in 306 B.c.(1) These notices 
Ὁ not accord with the detailed account of the earliest treaties 
tween Rome and Carthage, given by Polybius.() 

8 15 Some notices of prodigies, and religious ceremonies 
r their expiation, which occur in this period, deserve attention, 
| they are likely to have been recorded by cotemporary 
malists. Scenic games, which at first consisted only of music 
nd dancing, and were destitute of any dramatic element, are 
lated to have been first introduced among the expiatory rites 
r the pestilence of 365 B.c.('*°) This celebration however was 
yi deemed acceptable to the gods; for while the games were in 
rogress, the circus was inundated by the Tiber. Another 
tonement was therefore sought for; and it was remembered by 
me aged persons, that a pestilence had once been stopped by 
ie ceremony of the dictator driving a nail into a temple. Ac- 
ding to Livy, this custom had originally been intended to 
jark the year, at a time when writing was rarely practised: it 
d however now become a mere form, which had only a reli- 
jous meaning-(“6) In a later year (331 8.0.) this ceremony was 
peated, as a purification for the poisonings of the matrons: the 


(141) See above, vol. i. p. 63. 

(142) Livy, vii. 27, 38; ef. ix. 43. It is stated by Diod. xvi. 69, that in 
e consulship of Valerius and Popillius (348 B.c.) the Romans first made ἃ 
eaty with the Carthaginians. This agrees with the notice in Livy ; but 
quite inconsistent with the detailed account of Polybius. 

(142) ix. 43. 

(144) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 86. 

(145) Livy, vu. 2. 

(146) vii. 3. The connexion of ideas in this passage is extremely ob- 
ure. See above, vol. i. p. 176. 
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precedent then followed is reported to have been found in hi 
torical records, and to have been the driving of a nail in ἃ 
secession of the plebs.(**) ) 

Shortly afterwards (362 B.c.) the chasm in the forum, which) 
could not be filled until M. Curtius leaped into it on horseback, | 
is said to have occurred ; and the Lacus Curtius, a reservoir 6 2 
water in the forum, marked the place of this event. The pre=) 
vailing belief deduced the origin of the name from this story | 
but another legend traced it to Mettus Curtius, a soldier of Titus” 
Tatius, who was here swallowed up in a swamp.('*%) | 

Under the year 345 Bc., it is related that L. Furius, the 
dictator, in a battle against the Aurunci vowed a temple 
Juno Moneta; after he had returned victorious to Rome, the 
Senate appointed decemvirs to build the temple, and assigned 
for it the site of the house of Manlius, on the Capitol.) The 
temple was dedicated in the following year; and its dedication 
is stated to have been immediately followed by a prodigy, 
similar to that which had occurred in the Alban mount, in’ 
the reign of Tullus Hostilius: stones fell from the sky, and 
there was darkness during the day. The Sibylline books were. 
inspected, a dictator was appointed for the celebration of prope: Ἢ 
holidays, and supplications were directed, not only for the 
Roman tribes, but also for the neighbouring communities.(5°) 


(147) Livy, viii. 18. | 

(148) Livy, i. 13, vii.6; Dion. Hal. ii.42, xiv. 10-1; Dio Cass. fragm. 
xxx. 1. Zon. vii. 25, who tells the story at length, and adds: ταῦθ᾽ οὕτω 
τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις ἱστόρηται" εἰ δὲ τῳ μυθώδη κριθείη Kai μὴ πιστὰ, ἔξεστίν οἱ μὴ 
προσέχειν αὐτοῖς. Prop. iv. 11, 61; Val. Max. v. 6,2; Festus, in Curti 
lacum, p. 49; Plin. N. H. xv. 20. Varro, L. L. v. ὃ 148-50, mentions 
both stories, and adds a third, that the place had been struck by lightning, 
and that it was built round by the consul Curtius in 445 B.c. See henoldl 
vol. ii. p. 80-1; above, vol.i. p. 426, n. 60; Schwegler, vol. i. n. 463, 484. 
The name is mentioned by ᾿ στο Hist. 1. 41. The lacus Curtius con 
tained water; Suet. Oct. 57. 

(149) Manlius was condemned in 384 B.c., and therefore the area had 
remained vacant for thirty-nine years. 

(150) tary vii. 28. Concerning the shower of stones on the Alban hi 
see above, vol. i. p. 164, n. 106. 
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‘Part Il.—FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SAMNITE WARS 
TO THE LANDING OF PYRRHUS. 


(343—281 B.c.) 


~§ 16 WE now arrive at the commencement of the Samnite 
gars, Which, with their direct and indirect consequences, nearly 
il up the entire interval of sixty-two years until the landing of 
2yrrhus in Italy.) The origin of the First Samnite War, in 
he year 343 B.c.,(*) is described by Livy ina perspicuous and 
soherent narrative. 

_ The Samnites, who occupied the midland region of Southern 
taly, had attacked the Sidicines, a less powerful community, 
rho dwelt to the north of Campania, on the confines of 
Latium.(*) The Sidicines obtain the assistance of the Cam- 
anians ; but the latter find that they are not only unable to 
srotect their weaker ally, but even to defend themselves against 
he brave and hardy Samnites. Besieged in Capua, and pressed 
by the persevering vigour of their assailants, they send ambas- 
adors to the Roman Senate to implore assistance. The Senate 
ive them an audience, but refuse their application, on the 
ground that there is a subsisting treaty with the Samnites, and 
that Rome cannot assist the Campanians against them without 
a breach of faith. Upon this, the leader of the embassy, fol- 
lowing the instructions given him in contemplation of a refusal, 
makes a formal surrender of the Campanian people, the city of 
Sapua, the territory, the temples of the gods, and everything 


(ἡ) Majora jam hine bella et viribus hostium, et longinquitate vel 
ezionum, vel temporum spatio, quibus bellatum est, dicentur : namque eo 
mno adversus Samnites, gentem opibus armisque validam, mota arma. 
Samnitium bellum, ancipiti Marte gestum, Pyrrhus hostis, Pyrrhum Poeni 
secuti; Livy, vii. 29. 
(2) In this year the final expulsion of Dionysius the younger by Timo- 
eon likewise took place. 

(3) Teanum, the chief place of the Sidicines, is described by Strabo as 
the largest of the Campanian towns bp the Latin frontier: μεγίστη οὖσα 
γῶν ἐπὶ τῇ Aarivy πόλεων, Υ. 3, § 9. iebuhr overstrains the ἘΜΌΣ 
f Strabo in saying that he represents Teanum as ‘ great even among te 
argest cities of Italy ;’ Hist. vol. iii. p. 112. 
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divine and human in their power, to the Romans. The Senat 
are moved by this decisive mark of desperate helplessness, in ἃ. 
people once so potent and renowned ;(*) and think that the cession 
alters the complexion of the case; that it cancels the obligation of 
their treaty with the Samnites, and raises an obligation to pro ect 
a subject community, now engrafted into their empire. The sur= 
render is accepted; ambassadors are sent to the Samnites to 
announce the fact, and to call upon them as allies of the Romans 
to spare the Campanians, who have become Roman subjects by | 
surrender.(°) If the Samnites refused to listen to this appeal, 
the ambassadors were to warn them, on behalf of the Roman 


‘ 


Senate and people, not to violate the Campanian territory. 

This message gave such offence to the Samnite council, that 
they not only refused to comply with the demand of the Ro- 
mans, but even issued instant orders for plundering parties to 
enter the Campanian country.(®) The Romans, on their part, 
after having sent feciales to demand redress, declared war 
against the Samnites in the most solemn manner; and sent the 
two consuls, Valerius Corvinus and Cornelius Cossus, each with 
an army, the one to Campania, the other to Samnium. Th 2 
former, a member of the celebrated Valerian family, and now 
distinguished by the name which he owed to his single combat 
with the Gaul—a general of popular manners, beloved by the 
soldiers—defeated the Samnites in a severe and hard fought 


(4) According to Livy, iv. 37, the Campanians took Capua from the 
Etruscans in 423 B.c., so that they had now held it for eighty vears. 
Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 110, thinks that Capua was at this time not in- 
ferior to Rome either in size or population, and, p. 107, that the Samnites 
were in extent of territory and population far superior to Rome and he 
allies. The Romans were said to have derived most of their arms fro 
the Samnites ; Sallust, Cat. 51. Itanus the Samnite was the inventor o 
the θυρεὸς, or scutum, the oblong shield ; according to the authors cited Ὁ 
Clem. Alex. Strom.i. § 75. See Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 490. 
Samnites are likewise described as the inventors of the seutum, in Athe 
vi. p. 273, F. Plutarch on the other hand, states that Romulus adop 
the scutum from the Sabines, in the place of the round Argolic shiel 
previously used by the Romans; Rom. 21, See Marquardt, ii. 2, p. 

(5) Dediticii—which, according to the analogy of our legal languag 
may be translated swrrenderees. 


(6) Livy, vii. 29-31. 
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ttle under Mount Gaurus, close to Cume.(7) The other 
nsul, Cossus, in marching from Saticula into Samnium, in- 
wed his army in a wooded defile between hills, and was 
ved only by the presence of mind and courage of P. Decius, 
military tribune.(°) An unexpected attack was afterwards 
ade upon the Samnites, of whom the Romans are stated to 
we slain 30,000 men. A third battle was fought by Valerius 
j Suessula, to the south-east of Capua, against the army which 
2 had previously defeated, but which had now received rein- 
reements. In this encounter he again gained a great success : 
t he stormed their camp, dispersed their army, and took 
),000 shields, and 170 standards. The result of the first cam- 
o against the Samnites was therefore eminently favourable 
» the Romans. 

8 17 For the origin of the First Samnite War, and its 
rents, we have only the narrative of Livy. There is no extant 
ag ment of Dionysius or Dio Cassius for this portion of the 
is tory: Diodorus, Eutropius, and Zonaras are silent respecting 
; Florus despatches it with a brief notice.(*) Livy’s account 


4 
(7) Ib. 32-3. In the description of this battle, Livy says: ‘Tum 
imum referri pedem atque inclinari rem in fugam apparuit ; tum capi, 
eidi Samnis: nec superfuissent multi, ni nox victoriam magis quam 
poelium diremisset.’ Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 120, wishes to read, arom 
ipl, zon occidi Samnis.’ There is no reason for supposing that the 
omans were disposed to spare the Samnites on this occasion, and the 
isertion of the negative particle would be inconsistent with what follows 
i to the darkness arresting the slaughter of the fugitives. The saying of 
ie Samnites in Livy, ‘Oculos sibi RKomanorum ardere visos,’ is trans- 
rred by Florus, i. 16, § 12, to another battle after the Caudine disaster. 


_ (8) This exploit of P. Decius Mus is likewise mentioned by Victor de 
ir. Il. 26, where it is placed in the defiles of Mount Gaurus, by a confusion 
ith the army of Valerius. A dream of P. Decius, in connexion with this 
ploit, was (as we learn from Cicero) mentioned by the early historians, 
it it is not noticed by Livy. ‘ At vero P. Decius ille, Q. F. qui_primus 
Jeciis consul fuit, cum esset tribunus militum M. Valerio, A, Cornelio 
msulibus, a Samnitibusque premeretur noster exercitus, cum pericula 
eliorum iniret audacius, monereturque ut cautior esset, dixit, quod extat 
annalibus ; sibi in somnis visum esse, cum in mediis hostibus versaretur, 
gidere cum maxima gloria. Et tum quidem incolumis exercitum obsidione 
eravit. Post triennium autem, cum consul esset, devoyit se. Cie. de Div. 
4. Cicero agrees with Livy as to the time, for Livy interposes two 
ars between the battle of the Gaurus and the battle of Veseris, 
(9) Precibus deinde Campaniz motus, non pro se, sed, quod speciosius, 
Ὁ sociis Samnitas invadit. Erat foedus cum utrisque percussum, sed hoe 
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contains nothing improbable ; the conduct of the Romans, wh« 
respected their treaty with the Samnites, until the Campaniang 
made a formal cession of their territory, is natural and intelli- 
gible, however little it may consist with the modern law of 
nations:() and the military successes of the Romans in the 
campaign, though rapid and decisive, are not incredible, and 
they agree with the subsequent history. On the other hand, we 
are ignorant of the sources from which the detailed narrative of 
Livy could have been derived, and only know that it was not 
taken from any native contemporary historian. Another century 
must still elapse before we reach the birth of the earliest native 
author of Roman history. We are not therefore in a condition 
to criticize the details of Livy’s narrative, or to prefer one part of 
it to another. Niebuhr however reforms the story, in several 
material points, according to his own views of internal proba- 
bility. Thus he holds that the treaty of the Samnites was 
made not only with Rome, but also with the Latins, as a separate 
contracting party :("') that the Romans did not at first refuse 
the application of the Campanians for assistance, and that the 
latter did not surrender themselves to Rome :(*) that the Roman 


“ μι 
Campani sanctius et prius omnium suorum,deditione fecerant. Sic ergo 
Romanus bellum Samniticum tanquam sibi gessit; i.16. Livy’s narrative 
implies that there was no treaty between the Romans and the Campanians; 
the statement of Florus is probably the result of carelessness. 

(το) It was not obligatory on the Romans, even upon their own 
principles, to accept the surrender of the Campanians: they subsequently 
refused to accept that of the Sidicines, as made too late, and wrung from 
them by extreme necessity ; Livy, viii. 2. 


(11) Hist. vol. iii. p. 115. In his Lectures he says: ‘Under these 
circumstances, the Campanians applied to Rome, or probably to the diet 
of the Romans, Latins, and Hernicans. This is evident from statements 
derived from L. Cincius; in Livy we perceive the intentional obscurity of, 
the Roman tradition about it ;’ vol. i. p. 307. The meaning of the allusio 
to Cincius does not appear. 

(12) Ib. p. 116. Niebuhr’s reasons for rejecting the account of th 
Campanian surrender are first, because if they had been subjects, the 
would have been punished more severely for their defection after th 
Latin war. Secondly, because the Romans would not have granted 
equal treaty to dediticii. With regard to the first reason, it may b 
observed that the Romans are described, after the revolt of the Campanian 
as calling them subjects by title of surrender; Livy, viii. 2; and that t 
same punishment, viz., the loss of territory, is inflicted on the Campania 
as on the Latins, ib. c. 11. With regard to the second reason, it is to ἢ 


- 
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nate sent an embassy to the Samnites not of their own inde- 
ndent authority, but because Rome, and not Latium, had the 
esidency in that year:('*) that the consul Valerius was driven 
Mount Gaurus by previous defeats and reverses, which have 
en suppressed, or at least left unrecorded, by the Roman 
istorians ;(*) and that both consular armies took part in the 
attle of Suessula.(*) These emendations of Livy’s version of 
| e events rest upon mere conjecture: and where our knowledge 
| of the origin of the extant account is so slight, all conjecture is 
erilous.("°) 


ied that Livy, xxiii. 5, represents the consul in 216 B.c., as distinct] 
minding the Campanians that, although they had surrendered their 
untry to the Romans, they had received an equal treaty, and were 
srmitted to retain the use of their own laws. Dr. Arnold agrees with 
ebuhr in rejecting Livy’s account of the Campanian surrender. ‘ Every 
ep in the Sainite and Latin wars (he says) has been so disguised by the 
oman annalists (?) that a ει" narrative of these events can oly be 
ven by a free correction of their falsifications ;’ vol. ii. p. 112. 
(1g) Hist. ib. p. 118. 
(14) Ib. p. 119. In Lect. vol. i. p. 309, it is said: ‘ The Romans must 
ave been pressed by the Samnites into that corner, and having the sea 
id the Vulturnus in their rear, their victory would have been the result 
‘despair. This would clearly show that at first the Romans sustained 
sses which are passed over by Livy, or the annalists (Ὁ) whom he 
lowed; but at all events the battle restored the balance. It was obvious! 
e greatest of all that had yet been fought by the Romans; for thoug 
revious battles may have been bloody, yet they were not carried on with 
rseverance.’ 
(15) Hist. ib. p. 122. In the Lectures, ib. p. 310, the battle of 
iessula is represented as taking place a few days after the battle of the 
aurus. ‘The Samnites are supposed to make a fresh stand at a distance 
fa few miles. But this is not consistent with Livy’s account, who 
parates the two battles, and supposes that the Samnite army received 
snforcements in the interval; vii. 37. The account of the seizure of the 
height by which Decius saved the army of Cossus, given by Livy, vii. 34-6, 
“not very intelligible, but the version of Niebuhr cannot be reconciled 
it; Hist. p. 121. 
16) The extant account of the first Samnite war is thus characterized 
r. Arnold: ‘The Roman consuls in this year were M. Valerius 
mus and A. Cornelius Cossus. Valerius is the hero of that famous 
rend already related, which told how he had vanquished in his early 
uth a gigantic Gaul by the aid of a heaven-sent crow. The acts of his 
nsulsh gs been disguised by a far worse spirit: they were preserved, 
δ by any regular historian, but in the mere funeral orations and 
aditional stories of his own family; and were at last still further 
rrupted by the flattery of a client of his house, the falsest of all the 
man writers, Valerius of Antium. Hence we have no real military 
tory of the Samnite war in this first campaign, but accounts of the 
thy deeds of two famous Romans, M. Valerius Corvus, and P. Decius 
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§ 18 Incompliance with the wishes of the Campanians, tl : 
Roman troops occupied Capua and the Campanian territory) 
during the winter, in order to protect the country against tl 
incursions of the Samnites. During this occupation, a design 
was formed in the Roman army to massacre the people, and t : 
take possession of the city; so as to practise upon them ἃ 
treachery similar to that which they had practised upon t 
Etruscans, the previous masters of Capua?) ©. Marcius 
Rutilus, the new consul, who had charge of Campania, receive: 
information of the plot, and contrived to frustrate it by leading’ 
the army to believe that the occupation was to last for anoth ᾿ 
year, and by sending home, on various pretexts, the chief leaders 
and promoters of the design. By degrees, however, the con 
spirators perceived that they were singled out, and therefore 


they feared to place themselves in the power of the Senate, an 
one cohort, on its way to Rome, mutinied near Anxur, where it 
was soon joined by a large body of other soldiers in a similaz 
situation.("*) They plundered the country on their road, an¢ 


Mus. They are the heroes of the two stories, and there is evidently ne 
other object in either of them, but to set off their glory. It seems to me 
a great mistake to regard such mere panggyric as history;’ Hist. vol. ii. 
Ρ. 112. It will be observed that the funeral orations and the traditions of 
the Valerian family here alluded to, rest exclusively on the hypothesis 
of Dr. Arnold, as well as the additional corruptions of Valerius Antias 
There is no valid ground for supposing that Valerius Antias was a client 
see Suet. de Clar. Rhet. c. 3. Compare Niebuhr, ib. p. 124, who remarks 
Lect. vol. i. p. 308, that ‘this Samnite war is the first in Roman history 
that is worthy of being related.” __ 
(17) This treachery is thus described by Livy: ‘Cepere autem. 
prius bello fatigatis Etruscis, in societatem urbis agrorumque accepti 
deinde festo die graves somno epulisque incolas veteres novi colon 
nocturnd cede adorti;’ iv. 37. The circumstances of the two cases, as 
regards the relations of the two parties, are very similar. A simila 
account of the designs of the Romans is given by Appian, ib. τέλος ὃ 
ἐπεβούλευον Tove ξένους ἑαυτῶν ἀνελόντες ἕκαστοι τὴν περιουσίαν κατασχεῖν Ka 
τὰς γυναῖκας ἐς γάμον προσαγάγεσθαι. ‘The Campanian mercenaries in th 
service of Agathocles obtained possession of Messena in a similar manner 
having entered the town as friends, they killed the men, took their wive 
and children, and divided the land and the moveable PY Sede Polyb. i. 
(18) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 64; Lect. vol.i. p. 314, thinks it ineredib 
that the consul should have sent back an entire cohort to Rome. It 
however impossible for us, with our imperfect knowledge, to know w 
Fre the consul’s motives for sending back particular divisions of his ary 
to Rome. 
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ring pitched their camp under the Alban hill, they heard 
Ὁ ‘T. Quinctius was residing in the Tusculan district, culti- 
ting his own farm.('*) It is stated that he chose this retired 
@ because his military career had been cut short by lameness, 
ing to a wound in the foot. Being in want of a general, they 
wed him at their head, threatening him with death if he did 
t undertake the office. At the eighth milestone they were 
et by Valerius Corvus, who had been appointed dictator for 
emergency, at the head of a military force. Here an 
micable colloquy took place, and it was arranged that the 
utineers should return peaceably to their allegiance, with a 
mplete amnesty for their conduct. A law was likewise passed 
at the name of an enrolled soldier should not in future be 
ruck out without his consent, and that no one should be a 
aturion who had previously been a military tribune; the latter 
easure being directed against a certain P. Salonius, who had 
or osed the design of the soldiers with respect to Capua. Livy 
ds that, according to some accounts, laws were passed pro- 
biting all interest upon money: also providing that no one 
d hold the same magistracy more than once in ten years, 
hold two magistracies in one year, and that both consuls 
ight be plebeians.(*°) 

_ Appian, whose account of the origin of the mutiny, and the 
arch of the mutineers to Rome, nearly agrees with that of 
ivy,(!) differs entirely in his account of the terms which they 


1} 


(19) This must be T. Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus, dictator in 361, 
i ene consul in 354 and 351 Β.σ. Ten years had elapsed since his last 
ἃ | ¢onsulship. 

(20) If Livy’s account of the Licinian rogations is correct, the law 
eady permitted both consuls to be plebeians, though it did not permit 

m Lath to be patricians. See above, p. 392. Both consuls were not 
beian until 172 z.c. The election of Marcellus in 215 8.0. was invalid, 
e Becker, ii. 2, p. 104. 

(21) See Samn.1. The consul who succeeds to the charge of Cam- 
nia is called Μάμερκος, which is probably an error for Μάρκιος, ‘The 
itineers are represented as τοὺς ἐπὶ τῶν ἔργων ἐν τοῖς ἀγροῖς δεδεμένους 
σαντες, by which is meant that they released the slaves who worked in 
: fields in fetters; there is no reason for supposing, with Niebuhr, Hist. 
l. iii. p. 68, and Dr. Arnold, ib. p. 120, that * debtors working as slaves 
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obtained ; for he states that a general remission of debts too | 
place :() which seems to be another version of the prohibitio 
of interest upon money, mentioned by Livy. A statemen | 
similar to that of Appian, is likewise made by the author of the) 
work de Viris Illustribus.?*) Zonaras, on the other hand, ent 
merates all the measures mentioned by Livy, except the prohi-) 
bition of interest; and he says nothing of a remission of debts. 
The divergence therefore between his account and Appian’s is aS 
wide as possible. The conflict of testimonies, however, does not: 
stop here; for, according to Livy, other histories represented all 
the details of the transaction in an entirely different manner: 
They related that the mutiny broke out among the soldiers after 
they had arrived at Rome, and not when they were upon the 
road ;(”) that they forced their way at night into the house o : 
C. Manlius, in the town,(*°) and not into the house of T. 
Quinctius, in the country; that Manlius was the person whom 


on the possessions of their patrician creditors,’ are meant. See Blair’s | 
Inquiry into the State of Slavery among the Romans, p. 109. The 
compediti are mentioned among the rural slaves by Cato de R. R. ο. 56, 57. 
Appian says that the insurgent army numbered 20,000 men, and that 
Corvinus met them at a day’s march from Rome. The account is doubtless | 
taken from Dionysius, as Niebuhr remarks, Lect. vol. i. p. 312. | 


(22) οἷς ἡ βουλὴ πεισθεῖσα τὰς piv τῶν χρεῶν ἀπυκοπὰς ἐψηφίσατο πᾶσι 
Ῥωμαίοις, ib. : 

(23) Hic quum ingens multitudo ere alieno oppressa Capuam occupare 
tentasset, et ἡ ie sibi Quinctium necessitate compulsum fecisset, sublato 
ere alieno seditionem compressit ; ὁ. 29. Livy represents the soldiers at 
Capua as complaining of the pressure of usury as one of their grievances | 


at Rome, c. 38, but says nothing about any remission of debts. 

(24) vii. 25, ad fin. Σ 

(25) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 72, represents this account as differing 
more widely from the other, than Livy’s words bear out. ‘According to 
this other account (he says) the insurrection did not at all begin with the 
army, but broke out in the city, and formed into a secession.’ This view | 
is followed by Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 118. Livy’s meaning seems to be | 
that the mutiny occurred among the troops who had returned from Capua, | 
but that it broke out after they had reached the city. See his expressions | 
‘lacrimantes milites,’ ‘militum animos;’ he evidently represents the 
secession as confined to the soldiery. Niebuhr, ib. p. 73, rejects altogether | 
the account of the plot against Capua, as ‘a false and malicious charge.’ — 
See his treatment of the entire story of the mutiny; Hist. ib. p. 63-73 ; © 
Lect. ib. p. 312-7. 


_ (26) The only C. Manlius about this time, of whom we know anything, 
is Ὁ. Manlius Capitolinus, who was consular tribune in 379 B.c. 
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y compelled to be their leader; that they marched from 
me to the fourth milestone, and posted themselves in a forti- 
d place; that Valerius Corvinus was not appointed dictator, 
t that the mutineers treated with the consuls; and that the 
oposal for a reconciliation came from the soldiers, and not from 
eir commanders. ‘In fact (Livy adds) the only point about 
hich the ancient historians are agreed is, that there was a 
utiny, and that it was appeased.’ (1) 

_ It is quite conceivable that at the time when the history of 
ome was written by well-informed contemporaries, there should 
@ erroneous reports and conflicting testimonies respecting events 
hich took place at a distance from the city. When there were 
) printed books, no newspapers, and no maps, the notions 
tained at Rome respecting military operations in distant coun- 
ies, and even in other parts of Italy, must in general have been 
1 the highest degree obscure, confused, and inaccurate, We 
an easily understand that if Rome had possessed historians at 
this epoch, they might, unless they took peculiar pains to ascer- 
in the truth, have given incorrect and inconsistent descriptions 
f the movements of the consular armies in Campania and 
amnium, and of the positions which they and the enemy occu- 
ied in the First Samnite War. But it is not conceivable that 
ny person who lived at the time could have been misinformed 
s to such events as those which are stated to have ensued upon 
the mutiny of the cohort returning from Campania. These were 
‘events of public notoriety, and of deep interest to the whole 
community, which occurred at, or close to, Rome itself. An 
intelligent contemporary could have easily ascertained, beyond 
he possibility of doubt, whether the mutiny took place when 
he soldiers were on the road from Capua, or after they had 
rrived at Rome; whether they made T. Quinctius or C. Manlius 
heir leader, and whether they forced their way into the country 
jouse of the former, or the town house of the latter; whether 


(27) Adeo nihil preterquam seditionem fuisse, eamque compositam, 
| inter antiquos rerum auctores constat; Livy, vii. 42. 
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Valerius Corvus was appointed dictator to negotiate with thi 
mutineers; whether the soldiers seceded from Rome, or haltec 
before they reached Rome; and whether various political law 
of the first importance—a remission of all debts, a prohibitior 
of lending money on interest,(**) a limitation as to the capacity 
of holding high magistracies, and a permission to the plebeiant 
to fill both the consular offices—were or were not passed in 


sequence of the popular movemeat. The existence of tota 


must have been so interesting and so notorious to contempo: 
raries, proves that the original accounts of this transaction we τε 
obtained and reduced into writing at a time when all certain 
knowledge of the events had faded away.() It should 


(28) This law is stated by Livy to have been proposed by L. Genucius 
tribune of the plebs; vii. 42. He only gives it however as the report ἃ 
some writers, «πὰ does not positively affirm that it was passed. Appian, B.C’ 
i. 54, speaks of an ‘ancient law’ in existence in 89 B,c., which prohibited 
lending money on interest—but his words are general. See above, p. 398. 
n. 102, and Rein, Rim. Privatrecht, p. 307. . 


(29) Niebuhr remarks of this insurrection: ‘ One may conceive how 
might have happened, from another account which Livy rejected; probak ly 
because it was stated only in brief outlines in the earliest chronicles, which 
gave no more than they found in the records of that unlettered age; 
whereas Valerius Antias and his like presented on the contrary circum. 
stantial accounts. If we possessed ali the ancient anna/ls, the historical 
truth could not be doubtful here ;’ vol. iii. p. 72, The ‘early chronicles 
and ‘ancient annals’ here supposed, if contemporary histories are meant 
cannot be proved to have ever existed ; the historical truth would probabl 
be doubtful, even if the earliest histories accessible to Livy were sti 
extant. Dr. Arnold attributes the discrepancy in the accounts to th 
existence of different family histories; ‘Had we any history of thes 
times (he says), events so important and so notorious as the great disturb 
ance of the year 413 must have been related in their main points clearl 
and faithfully. But because we have merely a collection of stori 
recording the great acts of particular families and individuals, and in eac 
of these the glory of its own hero, and not truth, was the object, eve 
matters the most public and easy to be ascertained are so disguised, th 
nothing beyond the bare fact that there was a disturbance, and that it w 
at length appeased, is common to the various narratives. The panegyris 
of the Valerian family claimed the glory of putting an end to the conte 
for M. Valerius Corvus, who was, they said, specially appointed dictato 
while the stories of the Marcian and Servilian families said that everythi 
had been done by the two consuls, C. Marcius Rutilus and Q. Servilius 
ib. p. 117. It will be observed that the existence of the histories of the 
three families is purely conjectural. No particular credit is taken to t 
consuls, and it is expressly said that the reconciliation was attributed n 
to their influence, but to the spontaneous feeling of the soldiers. Mo 
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reover added that although the account of the mutiny of 
cohort, given by Livy and Appian, is clear aud coherent, the 
sequent connexion of that event with important constitutional 
cessions to the plebs is quite obscure, and is not explained by 
2 previous narrative. 

δ᾽ 19 No military operations took place in the year of 
arcius and Servilius—an inaction which was probably owing 
the mutinous state of the legions quartered in Campania— 
it in the following year, 341 B.c., the consul Amilius marches 
© Samnium, where he is met, not by an army, but by am- 
ssadors suing for peace, They are referred by the consul to 
2 Senate, who grant them a treaty of peace, with permission 
make war against the Sidicines. The consular army is then 
thdrawn upon payment of a war contribution by the Sam- 
tes. (2°) | 

The Sidicines now attempt to surrender their country to 
ome, and thus to obtain its protection: but the Senate refuse 
accept their cession. They therefore turn to the Latins, who 
re beginning to shake off their allegiance to Rome; the Cam- 
nians likewise, who were displeased at the union of the Ro- 
ans with their bitter enemies, the Samnites, join the league; and 
1 army of Latins, Campanians, and Sidicines invades Samnium. 


er, although Livy says ‘per consules,’ yet his narrative implies that 
arcius was at this time in Campania. Mommsen, Rém. Geschichte, 
l. 1. p. 229, discredits the account of this mutiny, as being ‘ sentimental 
id confused ;’ a description which seems to me inapplicable to the version 
lowed by Livy. 

(30) Livy’s account of this transaction is considered by Dr. Arnold Μ᾿ 
sified by Roman partiality, and he thinks that a Latim writer wou 
we represented it in the following manner: ‘That when the confederate 
mies of Rome and Latium were actually in the field, to invade ihe 
munite territory on different sides, the Romans suddenly amd treacherous y 
de a separate peace with the common enemy, and withdrew their ~~, 
d that not content with this, they actually entered inio an alliance age 
e Samnites, and were ready to join them against Latium ;’ Hist. vol. a 
128. If Livy’s account is unworthy of belief, it ought to be rejecte i 
t we must reject it simply, and cannot supply its pie with aconjec cre 
tory of our own. The account which Dr. Arnold ascribes to ἃ — 
tin historian is wholly inconsistent with Livy’s account. He entirely 
parates the Roman invasion of Samnium from the plundering sane 
‘the Latins, and describes the latter as being throughout disaflecte 
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It retires, however, after having plundered the open country, 
and the Samnites lose no time in sending ambassadors to Rome, 
to complain that they derive no benefit from the new alliance, 
and to request that if the Latins and Campanians are the sub- 
jects of Rome, the Romans will compel them to respect the 
Samnite territory; if they refuse to submit to the orders of 
Rome, that the Romans will compel them by force of arms. | 
Senate meet this direct appeal with an assurance that the Cam- 
panians shall be kept quiet; but they add that the treaty with 
the Latins permits them to make war with any other state at 
their own discretion. This answer, we are told, alarmed the 
Campanians, and alienated them still more from Rome; while t 
gave courage and confidence to the Latins, who saw that the 
Romans were afraid of using coercion against them, : 
The Latins now make secret preparations for the open aban 
donment of their long-standing Roman alliance; but informa- 
tion of their movements is conveyed to Rome, and measures ὁ 
precaution are taken by the Senate. The consuls for the yee 
are compelled to resign before the proper time, and two distin- 
guished commanders, T. Manlius Torquatus, and P. Decius Mu 
are elected in their place. The ten leading men of Latiun 
including the two pretors, L. Annius of Setia, and L. Numisi 
of Circeii, are likewise summoned to Rome upon the pretext ¢ 
giving them instructions respecting the Samnites. Before tk 
pretors obey their summons, they convene a federal assembly ὃ 
the Latins, which agrees to demand that one of the Rome 
consuls shall be a Latin, and that half the Roman Senate she 
consist of Latins. Annius and his colleagues subsequently pr 
sent themselves before the Roman Senate, in order to make t 
demand; which, if it had been granted, would probably ha 
prevented the development of the Roman power, and thus he 
changed the subsequent history of the world. Manlius, t 
consul, was moved to indignation by hearing such a proposi 
formally made by a Latin envoy to the conscript fathers 
sembled in the Capitol. He threatened to come armed into t 
Senate, and with his own hand to kill any Latin who sh » 
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mture to appear in it: he also called upon Jupiter to bear 
tness, that it was proposed to pollute his temple, in which 
y were sitting, by foreign consuls and a foreign Senate. As 
e consuls appealed to the gods who had attested the treaty 
vhich the Latins had violated, Annius was heard to utter some 
ords derogatory to the Roman deities. When Annius left the 
emple, he fell down the steps with such force that he was killed. 
it the moment, moreover, when the consuls invoked the gods 
ho had witnessed the treaty, a storm of rain, accompanied with 
wunder, was heard. Livy leaves it in doubt whether Annius 
as killed, or, as some accounts stated, was only stunned by his 
il; as well as whether the thunderstorm really took place ; for 
hese circumstances, he remarks, might be true, or they might 
ave been invented in order to signify the anger of the gods.(*") 
War is immediately declared against the Latins, by the 
ommon consent of Senate and people; and the consuls, ex- 
aded from the country which had been recently open to a 
man army, march through the midland districts of the 
larsians and Pelignians to Samnium, where they are joined by 
Samnite army; and with this reinforcement, advance to meet 
he Latins and their allies at Capua. In this campaign there- 
re the Romans, assisted by their recent enemies, the Samnites, 
uught against their ancient allies, the Latins, and their recently 
quired and now revolted subjects, the Campanians.(*) 

8 20 While the Roman army was encamped before Capua, 
ach consul is said to have seen in his sleep the figure of a super- 
being, which announced that in the impending battle, 
e general of one side and the army of the other were due to 
16 infernal deities; and that the victory would be to that side 
1 which the general should devote the enemy’s legions and 
im self to death. These visions were communicated to each 


ic 3 τὴ Exanimatum auctores quoniam non omnes sunt, mihi quoque in 
certo relictum sit; sicut inter federum ruptorum testationem mgentt 
agore coeli oa effusam; nam et vera esse, et apte ad representandam 
am deiim ficta possunt ; viii. 6. 

(32) Livy, viii. 1-6. 


As 
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other by the consuls, and were confirmed by the responses of 
the aruspices, who were subsequently consulted: the will of the 
gods was therefore manifest, and the consuls agreed that if any 
part of the line of the Roman army should give way, the cons i 
who commanded that part should devote himself to death. This! 


and tribunes, in order to prevent any alarm being caused by the! 
voluntary death of the consul. | 

The close resemblance between the Romans and Latins in 
language, manners, arms, and military discipline, and the com- 
munity of service which had existed between them, rendered Ὗ 
confusion of the opposing forces easy, and favoured mistake or 


engage in any combat out of his ranks. This injunction was dis+ 
obeyed by T. Manlius, the son of the consul, who, being challenged q 
by Geminius Metius, a distinguished citizen of Tusculum, engaged | 
him in a single equestrian combat, was victorious, and brough iz 
his spoils back to his father’s tent. The consul having heard 
the story, summoned an assembly of the soldiers, and ordered 
his son to execution—a sentence which was carried into imme- 
diate effect. This example of stern military discipline is said to 
have made a profound impression in the camp, to have left a 
lasting aversion against Manlius in the minds of the young men 
of his own time, and to have caused the expression Manliana 
wmperia to become proverbial, as denoting unrelenting severity 
in the enforcement of military commands.(**) 

§ 21 The battle was fought at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
near a place called Veseris.°) The sacrifice of Manlius was 


(33) Livy, viii. 6-7; Gell. i. 18, §7; Victor de Vir. Ill. 28; Dio Cass/ 
Fragm. xxxv. 3, 4, 9; Zon. vii. 26. The execution of Manlius by his 
father is assigned to a Gallic war by Sallust, Cat. 52, and Dion. Hal. vii. 79. 
These writers appear to have connected the idea of a Gallic war with 
Manlius, on account of the exploit which gave him the name of Torquatus 
Servius, Ain. vi. 825, says that Manlius caused his son to be beaten to 


it seems probable that Veseris was not a river, as it is called by Victor de 
Vir, Ill. ο. 26, 28, a writer of no authority. ) 
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pitious ; but the soothsayer pointed out to Decius that the 
ar of his victim had an ill-omened mark. Decius expressed 
nself satisfied, if there was nothing wrong in his colleague's 
rifice, The left wing, commanded by Decius, soon began 
waver, and the first rank retreated in order to make way 
br the second, Hereupon Decius called for the Pontifex, 
. Valerius, who ordered him to put on the official toga pre- 
4, to stand upon a spear, and to repeat the formula of self- 
votion to death for his country. When this ceremony had 
en performed, Decius mounted his horse, and dashed into the 
emy’s ranks, where his appearance is said to have caused 
wm, but where he soon found the death which he courted.(**) 
ter a protracted and severe struggle, the surviving consul, 
anlius, succeeded in achieving a complete victory over the 
win army and their Campanian allies. The Sainites are 
uted to have been posted under Vesuvius, but to have taken 
) part in the conflict ; according to one account, they did not 
ne up till after the battle, having waited to see which side 
uld be victorious.(**) Livy remarks that the consuls obtamed 
5 chief credit of this victory ; the one because he had devoted 
aself for his country, while the other had shown such courage 
d ability that both the Romans and the Latins, who handed 


(35) Livy, viii. 9; Florus, i. 14; Victor de Vir. Ill. 26; Cie. de 
mn. ii. 19, De Div. i. 24; Dio Cass. fragm. xxxv. 6. Plutarch, An. 
os. ad infel. suff. 6. 3, speaks of Decius sacrificing himself on a pyre to 
mus between two armies; but he does not specify whether it is the 
her or the son. The author of the Plutarchean Parallela, ¢. 18, relates 
ὁ Decius the father devoted himself in a war against the Albans, and 
cius the son in a war against the Gauls. Aristides of Miletus is cited 
he authority for this statement; see Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 323. 
aras, vii. 26, says that some writer represented Decius to have ridden 
ythe midst of the enemy, while others described him as tl Se 
n by a Roman soldier. The deaths of the two Decii are thus alluded 
Juvenal 
δὲ. Plebeis Deciorum anime, plebeia fuerunt 

> Nomina: pro totis legionibus hi tamen, et pro 

Omnibus auxiliis atque omni pube Latina 

4 Suflficiunt dis infernis Terreque parenti.—viii. 254-7. 

(36) Samnites quoque, sub radicibus montis procul instructi, prebuere 
orem Latinis; Livy, viii. 10. Romanis post pralium demum factum 
inites ae subsidio, expectato eventu pugne, apud quosdam auctores 
nid ἢ i «Ce 41 : 
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down the memory of that day to posterity, agreed that which 
ever army was commanded by Manlius would have gained th 
victory. (*”) 

Whatever might be the amount of active assistance whic 
the Romans received from the Samnites in the battle of Veseri 
the description of the campaign shows that Samnium was ἃ 
this time a friendly country.@*) After their defeat, the Lati 
evacuated Campania, and retreated to Minturne, north of th 
Liris. Letters giving a false account of the result of the batt 
were circulated in Latium, and in the Volscian country, ὃ 
thus reinforcements were speedily obtained. The Romans no 
marched northwards in pursuit of the Latin army, which we 
interposed between them and Rome, and met it at Trifanum, | 
coast town, between Sinuessa and Minturn. Here the Latin 
and Campanian confederacy received another blow, and bot 
Latium and Capua were mulcted of their public land.(**) 

The Latins, however, were not yet subdued ; hostilities wer 
renewed against them by the next consuls, and it was not ti 
the third year that the definitive reduction of the entire coun 
was effected. Different measures were adopted with the severe 
cities, according to their conduct in the late war: those few tha 
remained faithful to Rome were rewarded ; the most delinquer 
were deprived of their public territory, and received colonies ¢ 
Roman settlers: the policy however applied generally to the 
was to reduce them to isolated units, without any power of con 
bination and joint action. For this purpose they were prohibite 


(37) Alter e& virtute eoque consilio in preelio fuit, ut facile convene 
inter Romanos Latinosque, gui ejus pugne memoriam posteris tradideru 
utrius partis T. Manlius dux fuisset, ejus futuram haud dubie fui 
victoriam ; Livy, viii.10. There is a ee statement respecting Manl 
in Dio Cass. Fragm. xxxv. 4. ὥστε καὶ πρὸς τῶν πολιτῶν καὶ πρὸς 
ἐναντίων ὁμοίως λέγεσθαι ὕτι τό τε κράτος τοῦ πολέμου ὑποχείριον ἔσχε, καὶ εἰ 
τῶν Λατίνων ἡγεῖτο, πάντως ἂν αὐτοὺς νικῆσαι ἐποίησεν. 


(38) See Arnold, vol. ii. p. 160, n. 


(39) This victory is described by Diod. xvi. 90, as having been 
by T. Manlius the consul over the Latins and Campanians near Sue 
and to have cost the defeated nations a part of their territory. Hes 
nothing of the battle of Veseris. 
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ym convening federal assemblies ; and the citizens of one state 
re not permitted to marry, or to hold land, in another.(*) 

As this reduction of Latium is one of the great turning 
its in Roman history, and produced a settlement which even 
ie battle of Cannz did not disturb,(*) it is worth while to 
nsider, as well as we can, in what state the accounts of it 
ave descended to us. The Latins are described as shaking off 
weir allegiance to Rome, and taking arms against her, in the 
after the Gallic capture of the city:(*) their hostile move- 
ents and refusals to furnish troops continue at certain intervals 
itil the Samnite war; but although this seems a favourable 
pportunity for attacking the Romans, the Latins (probably 
om jealousy of the Samnites) remain quiescent, until the 
mpaign is decided in favour of the Romans; when their army, 
hich is stated to be in readiness for an attack upon the Romans 
1 case they had been worsted, invades the territory of the Pelig- 


1 


(40) Ceteris Latinis populis connubia commerciaque et concilia inter se 
lemerunt; Livy, viii. 14. en the Hernici were reduced, the cities which 
borne arms against Rome were deprived of the right of holding federal 
uncils, and of intermarriage; their magistrates were likewise stripped of 
civil powers, and were allowed only to retain their religious functions ; 
.. ix. 43. After the Roman conquest of Macedonia, it was divided into 
ar regions, each of which was permitted to have a concilium or assembly 
its own; and the right of marriage and of holding land and houses was 
mited to the region. ‘Pronunciavit deinde neque connubium neque 
mmercium agrorum edificiorumque inter se placere cuiquam extra fines re- 
onis sue esse;’ Livy,xlv.29. The ‘commercium agrorum edificiorumque 
quivalent to the ἔγκτησις γῆς καὶ οἰκίας of the Greeks. Polybius, in his 
mmary of Roman history after the taking of the city by the Gauls, says 
at the Romans, having mastered all the Latins (γενόμενοι ἐγκρατεῖς 
ἄντων τῶν Λατίνων διά τε τὴν ἀνδρίαν καὶ τὴν ἐν ταῖς μάχαις ἐπιτυχίαν), 
ferwards went to war with the Etruscans, then with the Gauls, and after- 
ards with the Samnites ; i. 6. 
(41) Some of the Latin cities were among the twelve Roman colonies 
ich refused to furnish men and money in the ninth year of the Second 
nie War. This however was not so much ἃ defection as a refusal to 
ke additional sacrifices for continuing the war; Livy, xxvii. 9-10. 
(42) Great terror is stated to be caused in 389 B.c., by the defection of 
> Latins who had been faithful to the Romans since the battle 
Regillus ; Livy, vi. 2. The Latins assist the Antiates against Rome; ib. 6. 
answer to a message from the Romans, they excuse themselves for not 
nishing a contingent, and for assisting the enemies of Rome ; ib. 10, 
er rote however they send succours to the Volsci; ib. 12, 13. Latium 
lescribed as doubtful in its allegiance; ib. 21. The Latins join the 
Isci against Rome; ib. 32-3. In 349 3.c., the Latins, in answer t 
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nians, who are now friendly to the Romans.(*) The mutiny in 
Campania gave them fresh hopes,(“) and in the following year 
they openly revolted, with the Campanians and Sidicines.(® 
Annius, the preetor, is described in Livy as telling the Latir 
assembly that the time for declaring their independence is now 
arrived; that the Romans are manifestly holding back from 
fear; for that they have acquiesced in a refusal of the Latins te 
furnish troops, after a submission of more than two hundred 
years ;(“°) in their invasion of the Pelignians, when former! y 
they could not obtain permission to defend themselves ;(%) ir 
their protection of the Sidicines and Campanians, and thei 
hostilities against the Samnites, now the allies of Rome.() No 
specific reason is assigned for the defection of the Latins at thi 
particular time; and we must suppose that, by a succession of 
circumstances, they were rendered impatient of the state o 


a demand for troops, refuse to furnish them, but announce that they shal 
fight for their own independence, and not to support any other nation 
ib. vil. 25. The hostile feeling of Latium is mentioned ; ib. 27-28. 

(43) Hujus certaminis fortuna—Latinos, jam exercitibus comparatis. 
ab Romano in Pelignum vertit bellum; Livy, vii. 38. ἱ 

(44) Livy, vii. 42. 

(45) They are described as ‘sud sponte in arma moti;’ Livy, viii. 2. _ 

(46) Livy seems to reckon from the reign of Tarquinius Priseus 
(616—579 B.c.); see i. 38. The battle of Regillus, placed by Livy in 
499 B.c., would give an interval of only 159 years. 

(47) Livy represents the Roman Senate as declaring that the treaty 
did not prohibit the Latins from making war without the consent ὁ 
Rome ; viii. 3. He must therefore suppose the Romans to have exercised 
a power in excess of that conferred by the treaty. He states, as early as 
494 B.c., that the Latins applied to the Senate for assistance against the 
fEqui, or for permission to defend themselves, and that the Senate 
thinking it safer to defend them than to allow them to defend themselves 
sent one of the consuls; ii. 30, above, p. 62. See also the answer to th 
Hernicans, in iii. 6. Dion. Hal. viii. 15, says that in 489 8.0. the Latin 
received permission from the Senate to levy an army and appoint genera 
of their own, which they were prohibited from doing by their treaty wit 
Rome. See above, p. 108, n. 49. The same historian states that 
466 B.c., when the territory of the Latins was ravaged by the Equi, th 
Romans neither sent an army to their assistance, nor would permit the: 
to defend themselves ; ix. 60: They are described, in a subsequent ye 
(463 B.c.), as receiving permission. to defend themselves until the 
force comes up; ib. 67. It will be observed that the statements 
Livy, viii. 2, and Dion, Hal. viii. 15, with respect to the provisions of 
a this important point, are wholly at variance with each other, 

48) vill. 4, 
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rtual subjection in which, partly by virtue of the treaty, and 
rtly by usurpation, they stood to Rome. 

' Livy’s description of the reception given at Rome to the 
tin demand, though highly-coloured, is quite consistent with 
robability ;(*) but the thunderstorm heard when the consuls 
ppealed to the gods, who had attested the broken treaty, ™) 
id the judicial death of Annius, from a fall down the steps 
if the Senate-house, after he had spoken disparagingly of the 
oman gods, are circumstances which savour of the marvel- 
us The circuitous march of the Roman army to Mount 
esuvius, without passing through Latium, in order to attack 
18 Latin and Campanian forces in Campania, together with 
e rest of the successful campaign, is clearly and cohe- 
ntly described. The execution of Τὶ Manlius by his father, 
r a breach of military discipline, was an event calculated 
) make a deep impression on the populat memory, and no 
asonable doubt can be entertained of its historical basis. 
similar remark doubtless applies to the self-devotion of 
ecius, strange as the superstition may seem by which this 
triotic act was dictated. The concurrent dreams of the con- 
ls are indeed probably fabulous ;(°') nor is it easier for us 


(49) After the battle of Canne, in 216 8.c., when the numbers of the 
nate were to be filled up, Sp. Carvilius proposed to admit two senators 
mm each Latin city. This proposal was received in the Senate with 
αὖ indignation, and T. Manlius exclaimed, ‘ Esse etiam nunc stirpis ejus 
um, ex qua quondam in Capitolio consul minatus esset, quem Latinum 
eurid vidisset, eum sua manu se interfecturum;’ Livy, xxiii. 22. This 
rees with the threat of the consul Manlius in viii. 5. The interval is 
fyears. Cicero, De Leg. Agr. ii. 35, states that the Campanians once 
na nded that Capua should eppoint one of the Roman consuls: but it 
not appear when this deman could have been made. 

(50) Dio Cassius states that the murder of Cesar was immediately 
owed by a thunderstorm: ἄλλως re bre καὶ βρονταὶ ἄπλετοι καὶ ὑετὸς 
og ἐπεγένετο, Xliv. 52. 

51) The dream of P. Decius alone is mentioned by Cic. de Div. ii. 66, 
ich seems to imply that he did not know of the concurrent dream of 
other consul; Zonaras, viii. 2, likewise speaks of the dream of Decius 
16. It is however possible that this passage of Cicero may refer to the 
er dream of Decius mentioned above, p. 418, n. 8. The dream of the 
suls in Livy, viii. 6, is not unlike the oracle given to the Athenians, 
ch led to the self-sacrifice of Codrus. According to Livy, the consuls 
med: utrius exercitis imperator legiones hostium, superque eas se 
ovisset, ejus populi partisque victoriam fore. The oracle given to 
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than it was for Dio Cassius to understand how the self-sacrifice 
of the consul could have produced as great an effect as is de 
scribed. (52) When the mitigation of cruel superstitions hac 
abolished human sacrifices by the priest, they seem to have 
been still retained, in certain cases, as acts of voluntary self: 
slaughter: it is in this light that the leap of M. Curtius into the 
chasm in the forum is represented to us.(**) The act of Decius 


Codrus is reported to have been that if he fell by the hand of the enemy 
the Athenians would be victorious. See Lycurg. in Leocrat. § 86. Val 
Max. v. 6, ext. i., Vell. i. 2, and other authors cited by Meursius de Reg 
Ath. iii. 11. Velleius says that the answer of the oracle was, ‘ Quort 
dux ab hoste occisus esset, eos futuros superiores.’ 

(52) Dio Cass. fragm. xxxv. 7. ita 

(53) Silentio facto, templa deorum immortalium, que foro imminent 
Capitoliumque intuentem, et manus nunc in cclum, nunc in patente 
terre hiatus ad deos manes porrigentem, se devovisse; Livy, vii. 
Human sacrifices, in the cruel form of a live interment of a male an 
female Gaul and Greek, were however practised at Rome at a date lon; 
subsequent to the devotion of Decins. See Plut. Marcell. 3; Orosius, iv. 13 
Livy, xxii. 57; Plut. Quest. Rom. 83. Pliny states that human sacrifice 
were abolished at Rome by a decree of the Senate, as late as the yea 
97 B.c.; xxx. 3. Two men were slain as victims by the pontifices oad th 
priest of Mars, in the Campus Martius, and their heads were affixed to th 
regia, in the year 46 B.c., under the rule of Julius Cesar. Dio Cassiui 
states that he does not know the reason why this sacrifice took place; i 
was not made in consequence of a Sibylline oracle, or any other sacred 
announcement; xii. 24. Pliny likewise says: ‘ Boario in foro Greeum 
Grecamque defossos, aut aliarum gentium, cum quibus tum res esset, etiam 
nostra etas vidit;’ xxviii. 8. Cesar mentions the use of human sacrifice 
among the Gauls in his own time ; B.G. vi. 16. Human sacrifices were ir 
general repugnant to the feelings of the Greeks, and were supplanted b 
various symbolical rites in the historical age. They were howeve 
practised at the festival of Lycea in Arcadia, at the time of Theophrastu 
and even later ; and are stated to have been occasionally resorted to eve 
at Athens. See K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer de 
Griechen, ὃ 27. Traces of the symbolical mitigation of the ancient custor 
of human sacrifices also occur at Rome. Thus in the Sacra Argeorum 
thirty figures of men, made of rushes, were thrown into the Tiber, whic 
were said to have been substituted by Hercules for human victims 
Hartung, Rel. der Romer, vol. ii. p. 105. Above, vol. i. p. 288. The 
is likewise a story that in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, the oracle 
Apollo declared that heads must be offered for heads. Hence Tarqu 
instituted the practice of sacrificing boys to the goddess Mania. 
practice was abolished by Brutus, who substituted heads of garlie a 
poppies, in order to satisfy the oracle; Macrob. Sat. i. 7, § 35. Compai 
the curious colloquy between Jupiter and Numa, in Ovid, Fast. iii. 337-4 


Annuit oranti, sed verum ambage remota 
Abdidit, et dubio terruit ore virum. 

Cede caput, dixit. Cui rex, parebimus, inquit: 
Cedenda est hortis eruta cepa meis. 


op 


Ci 
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ἃ self-inflicted human sacrifice; but how, in the confusion 
d throng of a battle, it could have been seen and known 
a sufficient number in either army to produce a strong moral 
it is difficult to understand. It is true that the ancient 
tiles were without smoke, and that the opposite armies were 
ely engaged: the space which they covered was thus much 
aller than in a battle which is decided by artillery, and there 
is no artificial impediment to the sight; still as the dream of 
e consuls was only divulged to a few, the principal motive for 
8 act of Decius could not be known even to his own army. 
e curious formulas and rules relating to the devotion of the 
emy's legions by a voluntary death—which, it seems, applied 
Ὁ only to a commander, but to any soldier of a legion—are 
eserved by Livy, and are undoubtedly authentic :(*) the ex- 
ence of established rules of this kind seems to prove that the 
actice must have been resorted to, in some form, on occasions 
which it is not mentioned. At the same time it is true, as 
. Arnold has remarked, that the authenticity of the formulas 
es not prove the reality of the event with which they are 
iced in juxtaposition.(**) The difference between Greek and 
man civilization at this time is strikingly evinced by the self- 
molation of Decius. No such act of gloomy and ferocious 
derstition, however patriotic the motive, would have been in 
ordance with the prevailing sentiments of the Athenian 
pple, even during the Peloponnesian war; still less would it 
ye recommended itself to the hearers of Demosthenes. 
Whatever may have been the effect of the devotion of 
sius, the energy and ability of Manlius contributed largely 


Addidit hic, hominis. Sumes, ait ille, capillos. 
Postulat hic. animam ; cui Numa, piscis, ait ; 
Risit, et his, inquit, facito mea tela procures, 
᾽. O vir colloquio non abigende meo. 
above, vol. i. p. 487, n. 55. 
(54) Pliny aks of this formula as extant in his time: ‘ Durat 
yenso exemplo Deciorum, patris filiique, quo se devovere, carmen ; 


(52 Hist. of Rome, vol. ii. p. 146. 
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to the success of the day; and it is remarkable that Liv 
speaks of both Romans and Latins, who handed down 
memory of that battle to posterity, as agreeing in the exten 
of his influence. The words of Livy imply that this battle wa 
recorded by contemporaries, and that the memory of it was de τ 
to their accounts: the expression is worthy of note, inasmue 
as it is the earliest reference to contemporary evidence, wit 
respect to the narrative of a transaction, which occurs in Roma: 
history. 

In the account of the Roman military system which Τήν 
introduces on the occasion of the Latin war, he states that th 
Romans originally used clyper, or round bucklers, similar t 
those of the Greeks; but that when pay for the soldiers wa 
introduced (which change was made at the siege of Veii), s 
or oblong rectangular shields, were substituted for them.(*®) 
his description of the Servian constitution, however, he assign 
scuta to the second and third classes.(°7) It has been attempte 
to reconcile these two passages by assuming that Livy’s meanir 
in the former is, that oblong were universally substituted 1 
round shields at the introduction of pay :(°8) it seems more pre 
bable that the inconsistency was owing to inadvertence, and tha 
the specification of the armour of the Servian classes does ne 
apply to the early times. The Romans are moreover said t 
have borrowed the scutum from the Samnites; while Plutare 
states that Romulus derived it from the Sabines, and substitute 
it for the round Argolic shield, which the Romans had previous! 
used. (65) 

An incident connected with the subjugation of Latium 
that the beaks of the captured Antiate ships were brought 
Rome, and used as ornaments for the raised platform used 
speakers in the forum; which hence obtained the name 


(56) Clypeis antea Romani usi sunt; deinde, postquam stipend 
facti sunt, scuta pro clypeis fecere ; viii. 8. 


(57) i. 48. ; 
(58) See Marquardt, iii. 2, p. 272. 
(59) Above, p. 412, n. 4, 


a 
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γα. (Ὁ This origin may probably be considered as his- 
ὃ. 22 The dictatorship of Q. Publilius Philo, in the year 
ter the Latin revolt, 339 B.c., was, according to Livy, dis- 
anguished by three laws, highly favourable to the plebs, and 
verse to the patricians. The first of these was an enact- 
ent that decrees of the plebs should be binding on the 
ire community. The second, that the Senate should give 
preliminary consent to all laws put to the vote in the 
mitia centuriata, The third, that one at least of the censors 
ould be a plebeian. The first law is identical with one of 
ye Valerio-Horatian laws, passed in 449 B.c., after the abo- 
ion of the decemvirate, as stated both by Livy and Diony- 
us.(') Livy however introduces it in this year, as if it were 
new popular concession ; and not a re-enactment of a previous 
w.() It appears subsequently a third time, as a new con- 
sion, by which the dictator Hortensius, in the year 287 ΒΟ, 
ὁ an end to a secession of the plebs.(%) The rule that 
ebiscita had the force of law was referred by the jurists of the 
ypire to the Hortensian law.(**) Attempts have been made 
* Niebuhr and: others to draw distinctions between these three 
vs,(°) but the distinctions rest upon unsupported conjectures, 
d we must admit that the accounts of this important enact- 
ent, as they stand, are irreconcilable ; for both the Publilian 


(60) Livy, viii. 14; Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 11. The latter agrees with 
ry in fixing the event to the consulship of C. Meenius, 416 v.c. 

ΒΥ ταν, iii. 55; ut quod tributim plebes jussisset populum teneret. 
yn . xi. 45 


(62) The law of Publilius Philo is expressed thus: ‘ut plebiscita 
nes Quirites tenerent ;’ Livy, viii, 12. wastes foe 

(63) Plin. H. N. xvi. 15; Gell. xv. 27; Liv. Epit. xi. Compare 
ker, ii. 3, p. 161. ‘ 

64) Sed et plebiscita, laté lege Hortensié, non minus valere quam 
es cceperunt ; Inst. i. 2, ὃ 4. - ‘ 

(65) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 366, vol. il. p. 148, 418. Niebuhr 
s0ses that the Publilian law abolished only the veto of the curi@ upon 
iscita, and that the Hortensian law repealed the veto of the Senate, 
ch still subsisted. His theory respecting the curie, as an aristocratical 
y, is however destitute of proof, and its application to these laws is 
ere arbitrary conjecture, Niebuhr’s hypothesis 18 adopted by 
Arnold, vol. ii. p. 155. 
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and Hortensian laws are represented as constitutional innova: 
tions, and not as mere re-enactments. The second of the 
Publilian laws implies that, up to this time, the Senate had ὃ 
veto upon all laws passed by the comitia centuriata—a state ol 
things which cannot be reconciled with the previous history.(°) 

§ 23 Livy mentions more than once about this time the 
expedition of Alexander, king of Epirus, to Italy, where he 
his death. As this is one of the earliest points of contact betwee 
the contemporary authentic history of Greece and the traditiona 
history of Rome, the present will be a convenient place for exa 
mining the series of Greek expeditions to Italy, which, beginnin 
about this period, ended in the expedition of Pyrrhus.(®) 

Tarentum, situated in the deep indentation of the souther 
gulf of Italv, an ancient Lacedemonian colony,(®) was still 
powerful state, involved in frequent wars with its neighbo 
Being pressed by the hostilities of the Lucanians, the Tarentine 
applied for assistance to their mother country; the claim wa 
willingly recognised, and in 338 B.c. Archidamus III. king o 
Sparta, was sent with an expedition to the relief of Tarentum 
There he died in a battle against the Lucanians, which is state 
to have been fought on the same day as that of Cheeronea : ὁ 


(66) Ut legum que comitiis centuriatis ferrentur, ante initum sufira 
gium patres auctores fierent ; Livy, viii. 12. If the consent of the patre 
was a mere form, it would have been immaterial whether it was give 
before or after the vote. In i. 17, Livy states that the practice of givin 
the consent of the Senate before the vote, was followed in his time both ii 
the passing of laws and the election of magistrates. According to Dior 
Hal. ii. 14, the original institution of Romulus was, that the acts of th 
people were not valid without the consent of the Senate. Cicero make 
the same statement with respect to the early period of the Republic 
‘Quodque erat ad obtinendam potentiam nobilium vel maximum, vel 
menter id retinebatur, populi comitia ne essent rata, nisi ea ‘parame app 
bavisset auctoritas ;’ Rep. ii. 32. Nam si ita esset, quod patres ap 
majores nostros tenere non potuissent, ut reprehensores essent comitiorun 
Pro Plane. 3. 'Compare also the oration of Licinius Macer in the fr 
of the Histories of Sallust, p. 283, ed. Kritze: Deinde, ne vos viri 
illa vocem, quo tribunos plebei, modo patricium magistratum, libera 
auctoribus patriciis suffragia majores vestri paravere. “By ‘modo patrici 
magistratum,’ Kritze understands an ‘exclusively patrician magistré 
the allusion being to the consulship and other high offices which 
been thrown open to the plebeians. Bee above, § 10. This interpreta 
however supposes a very elliptical construction. 

(67) See Strabo, vi. 3, § 4. 

(68) See Grote, Hist. of Gr. vol. iii. p. 512. 
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rcumstance which fixes the date of the expedition,() This 
vent had no direct influence upon Rome, and is not mentioned 
y Livy. 

ὃ 24 Shortly after this disaster, the Tarentines applied in 
a0ther quarter for succour against their warlike neighbours the 
ucanians and the Messapians. Alexander, king of Epirus,(*) 


_ (69) See Diod. xvi. 62-3. The synchronism with Cheronea is mentione: 
1 6. 88, and also by Plut. Cam. 19, It is stated that the enem ΟΝ 
5 give up his body, and it remained unburied, although the Tarentines 
fered a large sum for it ; Theopomp. ap. Athen. xii. p. 536, C.D; Paus. 
10, ὃ 5. In Plut. Agis, 3, it 15 said that he was killed by the Messapii 
ear Μανδόνιον, for which Μανδύριον has been corrected, 
4 (70) For the series of the kings of Epirus, see Paus. i. 11; Plut. 
yirh.1,2; J ustin, xvii. 3. The name of Alexander however is exeluded 
om Plutarch’s list. The family relations will appear from the following 
PCH gree — 
| Alcetas, ae of Epirus, 


cel 
ἘΠῊΝ ἜΣΤΗΝ 2. Αὐήϑδων. ἤτοι. 


) | | 
_ Alexander. Olympias. Hacides—Phihia. 


bade 


cetas was succeeded by Neoptolemus and Arybbas (or Arymbas, as it 
written in Demosth. Olynth. i. P. 13), cs spindle ies. 2 jointly. 
rybbas survived his brother, and became king with undivided power. 
ecording to Diod. xvi. 72, he died after a reign of ten years, and was 

ough the influence of Philip) succeeded by Alexander, and not by his 
m Adacides. On the other hand, Justin, vii. 6, (cf. vii. 6) states that 
uilip deposed Arybbas, in order to put Alexander on the throne at the 
5 of twenty. If (as appears from the language of Paus. i. 11, § 1) Neop- 
lemus was the elder brother of Arybbas, Alexander was the rightful heir 
the throne, in preference to A®acides. Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 164, how- 
er calls Arybbas the elder brother. Justin, vii. 6, makes Ny eoptolemus 
id Arybbas cousins, not brothers. Upon the death of Alexander, Macides 
eceeded to the throne (Paus. iii. 11, § 4), and upon his death (Diod, 
:, 74) the celebrated Pyrrhus became king—though with the interruption 
acertain Neoptolemus (Plut. Pyrrh. 4), who was probably the son of 
xander. The rival to the throne whom Pyrrhus kills, and who is 
lied Neoptolemus by Plutarch. is in Paus. i. 11, § 5, Aleetas the son of 
ybbas, and elder brother of Aacides. When Philip repudiated Olym- 
, she retired to her brother Alexander; Diczarchus, ap. Athen. xiii. 
557, Ὁ. E.; Justin, ix. 6, 7. The statement in Plut. Alex. 2, that 
ymbas was the brother of Olympias seems to be an error arising from 
5 confusion of different persons. Justin, xvii. 3, likewise erroneously 
5 Neoptolemus the son of: Arybbas, and AZacides the brother of Alex- 
ler. N. eoptolemus, one of the ἑταῖροι of Alexander, is said by Arrian, 
ab. ii. 27, to have belonged to the family of the Alacidw. He must 
srefore have been allied to the royal family of Epirus. 
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whose sister Olympias had married Philip of Macedon,(”) whe 
had himself married his own niece Cleopatra, the daughter ὁ 
Philip and Olympias, and who owed his throne to the influence 
of Philip, is said to have thought that he could conquer the 
West, as his nephew Alexander was subduing the East.(”) He 
came to the assistance of Tarentum, and engaged in a war witl 
the Lucanians ;() which afterwards led him to make a descent 
upon the western coast of Italy near Pestum. Here he fought 
a battle against the combined forces of the Lucanians an¢ 
Samnites, and was victorious: the result of this battle led t 
his entering into a treaty with the Romans) His successe 
in southern Italy were important, and if they had continued, h 
would probably have come into contact with the Romans,(”) it 


(71) See Justin, vii. 6; Diod. xix. 91. Justin here states that t 
marriage of Philip with Olympias was arranged by Arybbas, who was he 
guardian ; he calls both Neoptolemus and Arybbas kings of the Molossians 
and describes them as cousins, not brothers. He likewise states tha 
Troas, the wife of Arybbas, was the sister of Olympias. This account ὁ 
the marriage of Philip and Olympias does not agree with that given iz 
Plut. Alex. 2. Niebuhr has the following note, vol. iii. n. 395: * The ear 
lier Greek writers, even such as, like Aristotle, did not use Atticisms 
always write Molottians ; which the Romans, according to a false analogy, 
have changed into Molossians. The Thessalians were Thesprotians, an 
the double ¢ is Thessalian.’ Compare his Lect. on ἀπο. Hist. vol. iii. 
p. 137. It doeg not appear that there is any foundation for this assertion 
Hurddatas and Thucydides use the form Μολοσσός : see Herod. i. 146, vi 
127; Thue. ii. 80. The same form likewise occurs in AUsch. Prom. 829 
Aristotle, moreover, writes in Attic Greek. 

(72) Porro Alexander, rex Epiri, in Italiam a Tarentinis auxilia ad 
versus Bruttios deprecantibus, solicitatus, ita cupide profectus fuerat, velut 
in divisione orbis terrarum, Alexandro Olympiadis sororis sue filio Orier 
sibi Occidens sorte contigisset: non minorem rerum materiam in Italié 
Africd, Siciliaéque quam ille in Asid et in Persis habiturus; Justin, xii, 2 
The anecdote in Gell. xvii. 21, § 33, implies that the Italian expedition ¢ 
Alexander of Epirus was subsequent to the Asiatic campaign of Alexande 
the Great. Livy, ix. 19, carries the saying down to the time of Alexande 
death. No reliance is to be placed on the authenticity of such anecdote 
In Orosius, iii. 18, he is described as ‘ affectans occidentis imperium, em 
lans Alexandrum Magnum.’ | 

_ (73) He was " accitus ab Tarentinis in Italiam ;’ Livy, viii. 24. Strab 
vi. 3, § 4, says that Alexander was called in by the Tarentines against tl 
Messapians and Lucanians. 

(74) Livy, viii. 17. He places this battle seven years before Alexande 
death. The treaty with Rome is also mentioned by Justin, xii. 2, ὃ 
treaties with Metapontum and the Poediculi. 

(75) Eo anno Alexandrum, Epiri regem, in Italiam classem appuli 
constat ; quod bellum, si prima satis prospera fuissent, haud dues 

omanos pervenisset; Livy, viii. 3. 


- ἢ 
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hich case the treaty between them would have been of short 
uration. He gained many advantages over the Bruttians and 
ucanians; he took Heraclea, Consentia, Sipontum, Terina, 
hd other towns, and sent three hundred noble families as hos- 
uges to Epirus ;("*) but during some hostile operations in the 
ruttian territory, two-thirds of his army were cut off, and he 
as treacherously put to death by some Lucanian exiles, whom 
e kept as a bodyguard about his person. Before he left Epirus 
le had been warned by an oracle to beware of the city of 
andosia, and the waters of Acheron. Alexander had referred 
his ambiguous admonition to the city and river, so named, in 
upirus ; he was however transfixed by a spear while crossing 
, river Acheron, near a city of Pandosia, in southern Italy.(77) 


_ (76) Justin, ib., tells a story of Alexander being prevented from 
ttacking the Apulians by respect for an ancient oracle, which appeared to 
romise them perpetual possession of the country. 

(77) Livy, viii. 24; Strab. vi. 1, ἃ 5; Ib. 8, § 4; Justin, xii. 2, xvii. 3, 
xi. 1; Plut.de Fort. Rom. 13. Strabo, vi. 3, ὃ 4, attributes the death 
Alexander to the resentment caused by his transfer of a general festival 
f the Greeks of that region from Heraclea in the Tarentine territory, to 
16 Thurian territory, near the river Acalandrus. The details of the death 
f Alexander, and of the subsequent fate of his body, given by Livy (which 
pear to have been derived from some contemporary Greek writer), do 
ot agree with the statement of Justin: ‘Corpus ejus Thurii publice re- 
emtum sepulture tradiderunt ;’ xii. 2. Justin, ib., states that the oracular 
yarning was given by Jupiter of Dodona. Strabo, ib., and Steph. Byz. 

Davdocia mention another ambiguous oracle: Πανδοσία τρικόλωνε πολύν 
Ὅτε λαὸν ὀλέσσειδ. The το δια δὲ. ers was similar to that in the oracular 
erse about Croesus crossing the Halys; as itwas-uncertain in the one whether 
reesus would overthrow the Persian kingdom or his own, so in this verse 
was uncertain whether the army of Alexander or of the enemy would be 
estroyed near Pandosia. The ‘tres tumuli’ near Pandosia are mentioned 
y Livy. Numerous other instances of ambiguous predictions respecting 
e place of death are collected in the note of Berneccer on Justin, xii. 2, 
the edition of Gronovius. See Thue. iii. 96, concerning the death of 
esiod at Nemea; Herod. iii. 64, concerning the death of Cambyses at 
cbatana; Plut. Flamin. 20, Paus. viii. 11, * 11, concerning the death of 
annibal at Libyssa in Bithynia; AZlian, V. H. iii. 45, concerning the 
acle given to Philip of Macedon to avoid τὸ ἅρμα; and Paus. viii. 11, § 10, 
meerning the death of Epaminondas in the grove of Pelagos. Pausan. 
., Says that the Athenians were encouraged to undertake the unfortunate 
xpedition to Syracuse by an oracle from Dodona exhorting them to found 
colony in Sicily ; whereas the place meant was a hill named Sicily, close 
» Athens. A story is told in Serv. An. vi. 321, of Apollo promising the 
rythrean Sibyl that her life should last as long as she did not see the 
irythrean island where she then dwelt. She accordingly went to Cume, 
nd when she became very old, and retained no other power than her 
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His death appears to have taken place in 331 B.c., just sevel | 
years after the death of Archidamus.() The example of hi 


voice, the citizens, either from jealousy or compassion, sent her a le 
sealed with Erythrean chalk. As soon as she saw it, she expired. 
ambiguous prediction respecting a death at Jerusalem is said to have 
deceived Pope Sylvester, who died in a church so called, Robert Guiseare 
who found the name at Ithaca (Anna Comnena, Alex. vi. 6), and King 
Henry IV. of England, who died in a room which bore the name of Jerus) 
salem. See the commentators on the second part of Henry ΤΥ, act 4 
scene 4 :— 
‘Tt hath been prophesied to me many years, 

I should not die but at Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 

But bear me to that chamber ; there I'll lie; 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.’ 


Tt is mentioned in Demosth. de Halon. p. 84 (343 8.0.) that Philip gave 
three towns in Cassopia, namely, Pandosia, Bucheta, and Elatea, to hi 
kinsman Alexander. There appear to have been two towns named Pan 
dosia in southern Italy; one on the river Siris, near Heraclea (Plu 
Pyrrh. 16); the other near Consentia, in the Bruttian territory ; Strab 
vi. 1, § 5. In this description Strabo follows the coast from Laus south: 
wards, and makes Consentia and Pandosia maritime towns between Terinz 
and Hipponium. Livy likewise mentions Pandosia with Clampetia anc 
Consentia, xxix. 38. Consentia was however an inland town; its situation 
is well ascertained ; see the art. in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Anc. Geogr. Com 
pare Leake’s Numism. Hellen. Part ii. p. 184. Pandosia seems likewise 
to be placed by Scylax, § 12, on the western coast of Lucania. He names 
it between Posidonia and Laus, to the north, and Terina, Hipponium, 
Medma, and Rhegium, to the south. It was the latter Pandosia near 
which Alexander met his fate. The foundation of Pandosia and Metapon- 
tum is placed together by the ancient chronologists, in 774 B.c. See Clintor 
ad ann. and Raoul-Rochette, Colonies Grecques, vol. iii. p. 163. 


(78) This date is fixed by Justin, xii. 1, who states that Antipater sen 
Alexander intelligence of the deaths of Agis and Alexander of Epirus by 
the same leatatll which arrived soon after the battle of Arbela. (331 B.c. 
Compare Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 234. Justin further states that Alex- 
ander the Great received the news of his uncle’s death when he was in 
Parthia, and that he ordered the army to observe it by a mourning of three 
days; xii. 3. Alexander was in Parthia in 330 8.c. Livy, viii. 24, like 
wise refers the death of Alexander to the same year as the foundation of 
Alexandria ; as Alexandria was founded in 332 Β.0., this gives a result not 
very different. Livy states that Alexander landed in Italy in the consul 
ship of Manlius and Decius (340 8.0. according to Fischer); that th 
battle of Pestum and the treaty with Rome were in the consulship ὁ 
Cornelius and Domitius (332 3.c.), and that his death fell in the consulshiy 
of Peetelius and Papirius. (326 5.0.) See viii. 3,17, 24. This suppose 
Alexander to have Feet in Italy fourteen years; it likewise places hi 
landing two years before the expedition of Archidamus, which is con 
to all probability, to the express testimony of Strabo, vi. 3, § 4, and to th 
order of events in Diodorus. Orosius, ili. 11, places the expedition an 
death of Alexander of Epirus in the year 422 v.c. (332 B.c.), and state 
that he was defeated αὐ slain by the Samnites in Lucania. In ο. 18, | 
1s stated to have been defeated by the Bruttii and Lucani. The marria 
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nsman Alexander is said to have been among the inducements 
hich determined Pyrrhus to undertake the expedition to Italy, 
yen he was entreated by the Tarentines to assist them in their 
against Rome.() The detailed account given by Livy of 
he circumstances accompanying the death of Alexander of 
pirus in the Bruttian territory was doubtless derived from 
me contemporary Greek historian ; perhaps from Theopompus, 
ho is known to have mentioned the event in his history.) 

ὃ 25 About thirty years after the death of Alexander, the 
arentines made another application to their metropolis for 
sistance. According to the account given by Diodorus, they 
mt ambassadors to Sparta, to ask for military succour, and the 
sadership of Cleonymus, younger son of Cleomenes II., and uncle 
Ὁ Areus, the reigning king. The application was readily granted. 
leonymus sailed to Tarentum, and collected, partly in Greece 
id partly in Italy, a force of more than 32,000 men. With this 
mmy he soon intimidated the Lucanians ; he likewise levied a 
mntribution of more than 600 talents from Metapontum, and 
200 noble virgins as hostages; but nothing is said by 
iodorus of any conflict with the Romans, against whom, as 
ll as the Lucanians, the aid of Cleonymus had been solicited. 
fter these successes, he is described as meditating an expe- 
tion to Sicily, in order to liberate the island from the dominion 


Alexander with Cleopatra took place in 336 B.c. This is a great land- 
lark in Grecian history, as at his nuptials Philip was killed. Alexander 
sver returned to Epirus from Italy ; his Italian expedition therefore was 
οὐ earlier than 336 B.c. If the statement of Justin that Alexander of 
virus emulated his nephew Alexander the Great, and the anecdote in 
ell. xvii. 21, § 33, are true, it may be brought down to 334 B.c.—the year 

which Alexander crossed the Boles rout, His death =f be safely 
aced in 331 B.c. on the evidence stated above, and this would give about 
ree years for his stay in Italy; which is not an improbable time. His 

‘ow Cleopatra married Perdiccas in 323 B.c. Diod. xviii. 23. 


(79) In quam rem inclinatum semel animum precipitem agere coeperant 
empla majorum; ne aut inferior patruo suo Alexandro videretur, quo 
fensore iidem Tarentini adversus Bruttios usi fuerant, &c.; Justin, 
viii. 1. Justin calls Alexander the uncle of Pyrrhus. He was in fact his 
‘st cousin once removed. 
(So) Pandosiam Lucanorum urbem fuisse Theopompus (auctor est), in 
ἃ Alexander Epirotes occubuerit ; Plin. N. H. iii. 15. (fragm. 233, ed. 
‘idot.) Theopompus was alive at the time of this expedition. } 
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of Agathocles.(°!) He removed however to Coreyra, where ἢ 2 
established a garrison, and levied contributions on the islan 
After a time, hearing that the Tarentines and some of the neigh= 
bouring tribes had shaken off his yoke, he made a descent upor , 
the Italian coast, but he sustained a defeat from the natives, 
and having besides lost some ships, he returned to Coreyre | 
Thus ended his Italian expedition. Ata later date, he wa 
αὖ Sparta, and treacherously invited Pyrrhus to invade it, im: 
272 B.c., an enterprize which cost Pyrrhus his life.) The 200) 
female hostages taken by Cleonymus, at Metapontum, were 
mentioned by Duris of Samos, in the second book of his histo 
of Agathocles. Duris was a contemporary writer; and as Cleo: 
nymus meditated an expedition to Sicily, in order to overthrow 
the dominion of Agathocles, it is very likely that his proceeding 
in Southern Italy were narrated in that work; and that the 
narrative of Duris was consulted by Diodorus.(**) 


Livy places the expedition of Cleonymus in the year afte 
that named by Diodorus.(**) He says nothing of an invitatior 
from the Tarentines, or of a war between Rome and Tarentum 
but describes Cleonymus as landing with a fleet in Italy, and 
taking the town of Thuriz.(*) He states that Aimilius, the 
consul, being sent to attack him, drove him out of the country 
in a single battle, and restored Thurie to its rightful possessors 


(81) The period of the dominion of Agathocles was 317—289 B.c. 
(82) Diod. xx. 104-5, who places these events in the year of Cornelius 
and Genucius, 303 B.c. Compare Strab. vi. ὃ 3, 4. . 
(83) Ap. Athen. xiii. p. 605 D.; see Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 478. The 
works of Duris were read by Diodorus, see xv. 60. The battle of Senti 
num, in which the Romans fought against the Samnites, Etruscans, Um 
brians, and Gauls, in 295 B.c., was mentioned by Duris, ib. p. 479, fragm 
40. In Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. 78, a story is told of an attempt by tw« 
ersons named Aulus the Peucetian, and Gaius, to poison Cleonymus th 
partan with a deadly plant which grew at Circeum, and of their being 
convicted and put to death by the Tarentines. This story, which refe 
to the expedition of Cleonymus to Tarentum, is of Greek origin, but couk 
not have been recorded by Aristotle, who died in 322 B.c., about twen 
years before this expedition. Compare above, vol. i. p. 328, n. 124. 


(84) In the year of Livius and Aumilius, 302 z.c.; Livy, x. 2. 
(85) Thurii appears to be intended; but if this be so, Livy commits 
geographical error in placing it in the Sallentine territory. 
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- adds, however, that some histories represented C. Junius 
jbulcus as having been sent on this expedition, but as not having 
ived at the place until after Cleonymus had left Italy. Livy 
7s nothing about the lodgment effected by Cleonymus in Cor- 
ta, but describes with much detail a piratical expedition which 
-subsequently made in the upper part of the Adriatic. He 
aded at the mouth of the Meduacus, near Patavium, and was 
iven off by the Veneti, who dwelt on the spot. The details 
this descent appear to be given by Livy from local informa- 
n and recollections: he states that there were many persons 
ive in his time who remembered having seen the trophies ot 
is expedition in the old temple of Juno: he likewise adds, 
t an annual combat of ships was still held in the river at 
tavium, in memory of the engagement with Cleonymus.(*®) 
vy's account of the proceedings of Cleonymus in Southern 
ly agrees very ill with that of Diodorus: it appears to be 
rived from Roman sources.(*”) 

§ 26 The city of Privernum, in the Volscian territory, is 
ted by Livy to have been stormed by the consul, C. Marcius, 
d to have capitulated to him in 357 8.0.(5) Nevertheless, in 
2 B.C., the Privernates committed acts of hostility against the 
mans; and in the following year they were attacked and 
feated, a strong garrison was put in their town, and they were 
leted of two-thirds of their territory.(’) In 330-1 B.c., they 
5 again at war with Rome, and are again defeated. Their 
uction is chiefly memorable on account of the answers which 
ry attributes to the Privernate envoy when the Senate were 
ating upon the treatment of the rebellious city. Being asked 


86) Rostra navium spoliaque Laconum, in «de Junonis veteri fixa, 
bi supersunt qui viderunt. Patavii monumentum navalis pugne eo die 
pugnatum est, quotannis solenni certamine navium In flumine oppidi 
fio exercetur; Livy, x. 2. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 268-73; 
old, vol. ii. p. 3183—316. 

37) Niebuhr indeed thinks that rat account of the piratical expe- 
m of Cleonymus is taken from a Greek writer; Lect. vol. i. p. lviii. 
Schmitz, however, points out that his reason for this opinion 1s 
ἼΘΟΙΙΒ. 

88) vii. 10. (89) Ib. ο. 42; viii. 1. 
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what punishment he thought his countrymen deserved: such 1 
punishment, he replied, as is due to those who think themselves 
worthy of liberty. The consul, desirous of extracting a more, 
conciliatory answer, then inquired, how long they would rema ny 
at peace with the Romans, if their punishment were remitted ᾿ 
‘If you give us good terms (he said) the peace will be firm and 
lasting; but if you give us bad terms, it will not be of lon 7 
duration.’ The spirited answer was admired by the Senate; 
they declared that the Privernates were worthy of being Romar 5, 
and the rights of Roman citizenship were conferred upon them.(™ 
Such is Livy’s account. Dionysius, however, in an extant frag 
ment, transfers this story to the capture of Privernum by 
C. Marcius, twenty-six years earlier. He describes the colloquy 
as taking place before the walls of Privernum, between the 
consul Marcius, and a deputation of citizens. The consul first 
asks them to tell him how they punish their rebellious slaves 
they answer, ‘As men ought to be punished who seek to recover 
their natural liberty.’ Then follow the second question and 
answer, as in Livy.(*") This discrepancy shows that the anecdote 
rests upon oral tradition, rather than any authentic contempora y 
record. . 
§ 27 Since 341 B.c., an alliance had subsisted between the 
Romans and the Samnites; but various circumstances soon con: 
tributed to alienate the rival nations. The people of Paleepolis 
committed acts of hostility against the Romans in Campania, 
and were abetted by the Samnites. On the other hand, the Sam- 
nites complained of the Romans establishing a colony at Fregella, 
which they claimed as their possession. The Romans having 
sent ambassadors to demand redress, the Samnites announcec 


(90) Livy, viii. 19-21. The version of this story in Dio Cassius 
xxxv. 11, appears to agree with that of Livy. Livy states that the Pr 
vernates were led by a certain Vitruvius Vaccus, who had a house on th 
Palatine hill at Rome; that after his execution his house was demolishec 
and the area was confiscated, kept vacant, and called ‘ Vacci prata ;’ se 
Becker, vol. i. p. 422. The circumstance is also mentioned by Cic. 7 
Dom. 38. There was also a duplex fama concerning the mode of tak 
Privernum according to Livy, ib. 

(01) xiv. 23. 


i 
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air intention of appealing to arms, and in 326 B.c., war was 
iewed between the two countries.) For the first time, 
2 Romans now formed an alliance with the Lucanians and 
who promised military assistance. The Lucanians, 
wever, are said to have been speedily induced, by a stratagem 
sembling that practised by Zopyrus at Babylon, and Sextus 
irquinius at Gabii, to join the Samnites and Tarentines against 
me. (**) 
_Paleepolis, which had undertaken the war at the instigation 
‘the Tarentines(**) and Samnites, was now besieged by the 
ymans, and was speedily reduced by treachery. Two incon- 
tent accounts of the mode by which the Romans obtained 
e town, are given by Livy. One represents Charilaus and 
ymphius, two of the principal citizens, as arranging the sur- 
nder of the town to the Roman general, and enticing the 
mnite garrison by a stratagem out of the place: the other 
scribes the city as having been betrayed to the Romans by 
> Samnites. Livy however adds, that the treaty between 
me and Neapolis (which, it seems, was extant) rendered it 
obable that the city came voluntarily into the Roman alle- 
ace. (5) 3 

δ 28 In325 ΒΟ, the war was carried on against the Samnites 
‘the celebrated L. Papirius Cursor, as dictator, with Q. Fabius 
a <imus Rullianus, as his master of the horse. The dictator, 
ing called back to Rome by some matter relating to the 
spices, left strict orders with Fabius not to fight during his 
ence. Fabius, however, fought one, or according to other 


. 
ALLS 


΄ 


(92) Livy. viii. 19, 22, 23, 25; Dion. Hal. xv. 8—i4. This was the 
ning of the Second Samnite War. Niebuhr says that, with the ex- 
tion of the Second Punic War, it is ‘the greatest, most attractive, and 
t noble in all the history of antiquity ;’ Lect. vol.i. p. 351. The grounds 
shis opinion are not very apparent. 
(93) Livy, viii. 27. The story of the Lucanian youths is discredited 
Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 189-90. See also Dion. Hal. vii. 10, who in- 
duces the same contrivance into the story of Aristodemus. 

(94) See Dion. Hal. xv. 4—7, where the embassy of the Romans to 
apolis (not Palzpolis, as in Livy), and the refusal of the Palwpolitans to 
ept their alliance, are related at length. 

(95) Livy, viii. 22-3, 25-6, 29. 
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accounts, two successful battles against the enemy ;(°°) and sent 
a despatch to the Senate, not to the dictator, containing a report 
of his successes. Papirius, indignant at this breach of military 
discipline, hurries back to the camp, and orders his disobedient 
officer to immediate execution. Fabius is saved by the soldiers) 
and escapes to Rome, whither he is instantly followed by the 
dictator. The father of Fabius, who had filled the highest offices 
in the state, prevailed upon the Senate to intercede in his favour; 
but their intercession had no effect upon this stern assertor ¢ 
the dictatorial authority. He next appealed to the tribunes 
and upon their entreaties, Papirius consented to pardon the 
delinquent master of the horse. Papirius then returned to the 
army, but the soldiers, disgusted by his harshness, fought without 
alacrity. After a time, he regained their favour, defeated the 
Samnites with great loss, and compelled them to sue for peace.(? 
The whole of this remarkable transaction is narrated by Livy in 
great detail: it contains nothing improbable, and it is highly 
characteristic of the Roman notions respecting the maintenance 
of military discipline; but as it could not have been recorded oy 
any contemporary historian, we are at a loss to know from what 
authentic source Livy could have derived his circumstantial 
account. ᾿ 

Two years afterwards the war is renewed against the Sam- 
nites; they are again defeated in a great battle, and agree t 
surrender the prisoners and spoils taken in the previous war; 
but the Romans refuse to make peace with them.(*%) Livy 
describes the battle and the subsequent proceedings in detail, 


(96) Auctores habeo, bis cum hoste signa collata dictatore absente, bis 
rem egregie gestam. Apud antiquissimos scriptores una hee pugna inve 
nitur ; in quibusdam annalibus tota res pretermissa est; Livy, viii. 
By ‘tota res’ Livy must mean ‘ the entire transaction,’ including the pre 
ceedings at Rome, for these all turned upon the battle fought in th 
dictator’s absence. 

(97) Livy, viii. 29-36. Compare Dio Cass. xxxvi. 1—7 ; Victor, de V: 
Til. 31; Val. Max. ii. 7, § 8, iii. 2, § 9; Eutrop. ii. 8. 

(98) The surrender of the Roman captives, and of Brutulus Papius, 
Samnite citizen, who had been active in promoting a breach of the true 
and a renewal of the war, described in Livy, viii. 39, is also mentioned 
Dio Cass. xxxvi. 8. The same transaction is likewise related by Appiz 
Samn. 4, and Zon. vii. 26. 
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d adds, that some of his authorities attribute the victory to 
Cornelius Arvina, the dictator, and others to Q. Fabius and 
Fulvius, the consuls of the year. There is no doubt, he says, 
at A. Cornelius Arvina was dictator in that year; but it is 
sertain whether he was appointed for the war, or merely 
}\ for the formal purpose of giving the sign to the chariots in the 
Roman games. He believes that the truth of history has in 
}this, as in other instances, been perverted by funeral orations, 
ad false inscriptions under ancestorial portraits, for the sake of 
calting particular families; and there was no contemporary 
storian of the time whose testimony would have decided the 
iestion. (9) ; 
 § 29 The arrogance of the Romans in refusing the fair offers 
the Samnites was, according to Appian, speedily punished by 
ie divine nemesis.(!) In the year 321 8.6, C. Pontius, an 
cperienced general, was commander of the Samnite army; the 
oman consuls, T. Veturius Calvinus and Sp. Postumius, marched 
yainst the Samnites, and were encamped near Calatia, a town 
1 the borders of Samnium, north of the Vulturnus. Pontius, 
‘false information, succeeded in making the consuls believe 
jat the Samnités were besieging Luceria, an Apulian town, to the 
ust of Samnium. The consuls instantly marched to the relief 
f their allies, the Apulians, taking the most direct road, across 
16. midland district of Italy.) This road led through a 
ay ow pass in the mountains near Caudium. Livy describes 


᾿ (99) Livy, viii. 38-40. See above, vol. i. p. 188, 
"| (100) θεὸς δ᾽ ἐνεμέσησε τῆς μεγαληγορίας, Samn. 4. Compare Dio Cass. 
it )xxxvi. 10. 
(τοι) Livy says: Dus ad Luceriam ferebant view; altera preter oram 
peri maris patens apertaque, sed quanto tutior, tanto fere longior; altera 
+ Furculas Caudinas breyior ; ix. 2. It is difficult to understand how one 

d from Calatia, on the borders of Samnium, to Luceria, an inland town 
Apulia, could be said to lead along the Adriatic sea. Livy probably 
eans that the army might have returned to Rome, have crossed Italy, 
have descended the coast to Luceria. Compare c. 13, where he says : 
ixercitus alter cum Papirio consule locis maritimis pervenerat Arpos.’ 
rpi was not far from Luceria. Mr. Gandy (Craven's Tour through the 
muthern Provinces of Naples, p. 15, 17), is mistaken in representing Livy 
‘state that half the Roman army went through the Caudine Pass, and 
If by the circuitous route. 
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this pass as a small plain to which there was one inlet and o 
outlet, through narrow defiles, covered with wood. When the 
Romans had reached the open space, and were about to enter 
the second gulley, they found it blocked up with stones and 
trunks of trees, and perceived the Samnite army on the sur 
rounding heights. They then attempted to return by the wa 
along which they had come; but this pass was now closed 
against them by the enemy.(') | 

The Roman army, caught in this mountain pass, unab. e, 
from want of provisions, to remain in their camp, until they co 
be relieved from Rome, or to extricate themselves by force, were 
compelled to submit to the terms dictated by the Samnite 
general. These were, that they should lay down their arms 
and be passed under the yoke, each man taking a single gar- 
ment; and that a treaty should be made obliging the Romans ta 
evacuate the Samnite territory, to remove the colonies esta- 
blished in it, and to place the Samnites on an equality of rights 
with the Romans.(!) Livy affirms that the consuls informed 
Pontius of their inability to made a binding treaty without the 
consent of the people, and without the feciales and other forma 
lities. He assures us that the Caudine Convention was not (as 
was commonly believed in his time, and as had been stated 
even by Claudius Quadrigarius the historian) (!°*) a treaty, bu 


(102) Concerning the situation of the Furcule Caudinez, or Caudine 
Pass, see Mr. Bunbury’s art. Caudium, in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary. 5, 
Jurca was in general of the shape of the letter V. See Lipsius de Cruce, 
111. 4,5; Varro de L. L. v. SLi . Hence it would seem that the pass 
consisted of two defiles making an acute angle with each other, and 
meeting at the little plain described by Livy. This however is a singular 
pass to be selected for a road, in a country not closed by a ridge of moun 
tains; nor does it agree with Livy’s description. Furce and furcule may 
be considered as equivalent in meaning; Livy, Florus, Eutropius, an 
Victor use the expression Furcule Caudine: but the prose writers ar 
not (as Mr. Bunbury supposes) constant in the use of this form; fo 
Valerius Maximus twice Tks Furee Caudine. As the word furcule i 
inadmissible in the hexameter verse in its inflected cases, and in th 
nominative is admissible only by means of a harsh elision, it was natura 
that Lucan should speak of Caudine furce ; (ii. 187.) 

(103) Livy; ix. 1-4, 

(104) In eo foedere quod factum est quondam cum Samnitibus, quida 
adolescens nobilis porcam sustinuit jussu imperatoris. Fodere autem ὃ 
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erely a sponsio, or provisional agreement; and that the 
isuls, legates, quaestors, and military tribunes were the spon- 
rs: he adds that the names of those who were sponsorial 
rties to the convention were extant in his time; whereas, 
it had been a formal treaty, the names of the two feciales 
vould alone appear in the record. Six hundred horsemen 
ere also demanded as hostages, on account of the necessary 
elay in completing the treaty. 

ὃ 30 The Romans are stripped of their arms, and passed 
nder the yoke ;() and in this ignominious state return to 
ome. The consuls name a dictator for holding comitia, and 
ter a time, Q. Publilius Philo and L. Papirius Cursor, the two 
generals of the time, are appointed in their stead. As 
on. as the new consuls have entered upon their office, they 
semble the Senate, and bring before it the question of the 
jaudine Convention. Sp. Postumius, the late consul, on being 
led upon to deliver his opinion, gives the magnanimous advice 
iat the couvention should be disavowed by the state, and that 
18 sponsors should be surrendered to the Samnites. His advice 
; adopted ; Postumius and the other sponsors are taken by a 


enatu improbato, et imperatore Samnitibus dedito, quidam in senatu 
um quoque dicit, qui porcam tenuerit, dedi oportere ; Cic. de Invent. ii. 30. 
‘his anecdote differs from Livy’s account, because it supposes the consuls 
to have executed a treaty in due form, and with the slaughter of a pig; 
5 Livy, ix. 5. The variation does not however affect the substance of 
he obligation. The case stated by Cicero seems to be real, and not (as 
tiebuhr thinks, Hist. vol. iii. n. 374) an imaginary one. 
(105) The jugum or yoke was in the form of a gallows: two upright 
dears, and a third attached to them transversely. See Appian, Samn. 4; 
ion. Hal. iii. 22; Livy, iii. 28; Zon. vii.17. Passing under the yoke 
as the greatest humiliation which could be inflicted upon an army, but it 
as milder treatment than selling them as slaves. Thus Livy says, in 
“subsequent year (307 B.c.): ‘Deditio fieri cepta, et pacti, qui 
amnitium forent, ut cum singulis vestimentis emitterentur. Hi omnes 
ib jugum missi. Sociis Samnitium nihil cautum; ad septem millia sub 
pron veniere ;’ ix. 42. Again he relates that in 294 B.c., the consul 
‘ilius gained a victory over the Samnites, in which he lost 7200 of his 
wn iers, and took 7200 prisoners, who were passed under the yoke. 
Vhen he returned to Rome, he applied to be allowed a triumph; but his 
pplication was refused, ‘ et ob amissa tot millia militum, et quod captivos 
isine pactione sub jugum misisset;’ x. 36. In the case of Caudium, the 
amnites had made a pactio, but not an effectual one. 
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fecialis to the Samnite camp; but Pontius refuses to receive 
them, and sends them back to Rome; at the same time 18 
protests against the repudiation of the convention by the Re 
mans: he maintains that they cannot release themselves fron 
their obligation by the mere surrender of the sponsors, bu 
are bound to place their army in the position in which it wa 
when the convention was made.(!°°) 

The Romans, eager to efface the ignominy which thei 
army had sustained at Caudium, sent out two armies, om 
under each consul. The army of Publilius Philo attacked th 
Samnites near Caudium, and drove it into Apulia; Papiriv 
Cursor marched to Luceria, which he besieged and took, Here 
besides passing 7000 Samnites under the yoke (among whom 
according to some accounts, was the general Pontius), he 
captured all the standards and arms which the Romans ha 
surrendered at Caudium, and recovered the six hundred horse 
men who had been given up as hostages to the Samnites. Livy 
remarks, that his authorities left it in uncertainty whether thes 
great victories were gained by L. Cornelius, as dictator, witl 
Papirius Cursor as master of the horse, or by the cons Is 
Papirius Cursor and Publilius Philo. He likewise adds, thai 
in the following year, it is uncertain whether the consul with 
Q. Aulius Cerretanus was ἢ, Papirius Cursor or L. Papiriu 
Mugillanus (319 B.c.). (1 A similar doubt between L. Papiriu 1 
Cursor and L, Papirius Mugillanus also existed with respect # 
the year 326 8.0. ({08) | 

§ 31 Livy’s narrative of the Caudine disaster, and of 
consequences, is in the highest degree animated and picturesque 8 
and the accounts of Appian, Dio Cassius, and the others, thoug 
less circumstantial, agree with it in the material ἴω Μυο 


(106) Livy, ix. 1—11; Dion. ‘Hal, xvi. 3-5; Appian, Samn. 4; D 
Cass. xxxvi. 9—20 (the paragraphs 11 to 14 are tk rom the speech 
Herennius), Zon. vii. 26; Gell. xvii. 21, §36; Cic. de Off. iii. 30; Vi 
Max. v. 1, ext. ὃ 5, vii. 2, ext. ὃ 17; Flor. i. 16, §9; Eutrop. ii. 
Oros. iii. 15, 

(107) Livy, ix. 12-15; Dio Cass. xxxvi. 21-3; Flor. et Zon. ib. 

(108) Livy, viii. 23, 


σ΄... 
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the story is, however, involved in doubt and obscurity. Ac- 
wding to Livy, the false news by which Pontius enticed the 
jomans into the Caudine Pass, was a report that the Samnites 
ere besieging Luceria; and he assumed that they would lose no 
me in marching to the assistance of such good and faithful 
lies as the Lucerines; a step which they in fact took.(') 
tow Livy had stated that in 326 B.c. the Apulians, as well as 
he Lucanians, nations with which the Romans had hitherto 
ad no relations, offered to become their allies, and to furnish 
en and arms for war; and that a treaty was made with 
hem.(!°) In a subsequent year, however (323 B.c.), he states 
γα the consuls, C. Sulpicius and Q. Aimilius (or Q. Aulius, for 
nere was a doubt as to the name of the second consul,)(!") 
aarched separately against the Samnites and Apulians—some 
riters indeed described the consul as defending certain allies of 
16 Apulians against the Samnites; Livy however discredits 
his account, and thinks that the Apulians themselves were 
‘attacked.("*) He likewise mentions that some historians 
epresented Q. Fabius the consul as having invaded Apulia in 
e year before the Caudine surrender, and having collected 
auch plunder in it.(!%) It may be added that Fabius is 
ecorded in the Capitoline Fasti as having triumphed in that 
ear over the Samnites and Apulians.("™) After this account of 
he relations of Rome with Apulia, it seems strange that the 
tomans should be described as showing so much alacrity to 
Telieve the Lucerines ; for the consuls march to their relief by 
he most direct road, through a difficult, dangerous, and hostile 
juntry, without waiting to ascertain what obstacles lie in their 


᾿ po) The same statement occurs in Vict. de Vir. Ill. 30. 
110) Livy, viii. 25. ‘ ; 
‘(zt1) Aulium quidam annales habent, Livy says. According to Diod. 
iii. 18, the consuls are Οὐ. Sulpicius and C. A‘lius. 
Me viil. 37. 

113) Fabium etiam in Apuliam processisse, atque inde magnas predas 
isse (quidam auctores sunt); ib. ο. 39. 
(114) In Victor de Vir. Ill. 32, it is stated that Q. Fabius first 
iumphed ‘de Apulis et Nucerinis,’ where Lucerinis seems to be the 
preferable reading. 
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course. These ‘good and faithful allies’ had, according to Liv 5 
own account, first made a treaty with Rome only five year 
before ; since which time, they had broken the treaty, had 
been attacked by two consular armies, and were at this momer t 
actually in a state of hostility with the Romans. Either there-" 
fore the previous accounts of the relations of Rome and Luceria 
are inaccurate, or the stratagem by which Pontius drew the 
Romans into the Caudine Pass is falsely reported; the tw > 
cannot be reconciled. Nor does the subsequent history οἱ 
Luceria accord very well with the supposition that it was a 
town strongly attached to the Romans. Immediately after) 
the calamity at Caudium, it falls into the hands of the Samnites 
and they deposit in it, not only all the spoils taken on that occa 
sion, but the six hundred Roman hostages. It was captured in 
319 B.c., by Papirius,(!*) but five years later the Roman gar- 
rison was betrayed to the Samnites, and the place fell again 
into their power: the Romans soon recovered it, put all the 
Lucerines and Samnites to the sword, and, after doubting 
whether the town should not be demolished for its rebellious 
spirit, decided on occupying it with a colony of 2500 Rome a 
citizens (11°) | ΝΣ 

The situation of the town of Caudium is well ascertained ; 
but the position of the Caudine Pass cannot be clearly identified 
with any part of the neighbouring country. The valley οἱ 
Arpaia, which has been generally assumed to have been the 
scene of the Roman surrender, does not at all agree with 
Livy’s description : the valley of the Isclero has been proposed 
as fulfilling the conditions of the problem; but though it may 
be a narrow pass, it is not stated to consist of an open valle} 
lying between two defiles.27)  Livy’s description of the Rome 


(115) Ib. c. 12, 13, 15. All Apulia is stated to have been reduced i 
the following year; ο. 20. 


_ (116) Ib. c. 26. The colony to Luceria is also mentioned by Dioc 
xix. 72. Velieius, i. 14, places the colonizing of Luceria in 325 B.c. (seve 
years after 332 B.c.) According to Livy, the date is 314 8.c., a differen 
of eleven years. . 

(117) See Mr. Bunbury’s art. cited above; Blewitt’s Handbook 
Southern Italy, p. 501. ᾿ 
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my in the Caudine defiles would lead one to suppose that 
5 situation resembled that of the English army in the Khyber 
ss; but the nature of the country between Capua and Bene- 
entum forbids any such supposition. Cicero speaks in two 
laces of a battle having been fought at Caudium ;("*) and 
: has been inferred from an expression in Appian that he 
aeant to describe the surrender as having been preceded by 
ss of life on a large scale(') It is, however, uncertain 
ow far Cicero’s language is to he construed strictly: and 
\ppian’s narrative (which is perhaps borrowed from Diony- 
ius) (2) clearly excludes the idea of a battle having been 
ought; for he says that the Romans yielded to hunger, and 
nat 50,000 men laid down their arms. Livy’s detailed ac- 
ount supposes that the Romans: laid down their arms without 
blow being struck. He mentions no discordant version (as 
6 is in the habit of doing), according to which the capitula- 
lon was preceded by a battle: nor is it likely that the Roman 
istorians should have concealed a previous defeat, in order to 
iminish the disgraces of their country: for there was more 
lishonour in an army of 50,000 men submitting to the enemy 
ithout resistance, than in capitulating after a defeat in a 
vell-fought battle on unequal ground. The remains of the 
égions of Cannz are likewise described by Livy as saying, in 
eir address to Marcellus in 212 B.C, that the Roman army 
lid down its arms at Caudium without a struggle.(!*) 


(118) At vero T, Veturius and Sp. Postumius, cum iterum consules 
sent, quia, cum male pugnatum apud Caudium esset, legionibus nostris 
ib jugum missis, pacem cum Samnitibus fecerant, dediti sunt his; injussu 
im populi senatusque fecerant; De Off. iii. 30, Cum C. Pontio Samnite, 
tre ejus a quo Caudino prelio Sp. Postumius. T. Veturius, consules 
yerati sunt; De Sen. 12. 

(119) σύμπαντες boo μετὰ τοὺς διεφθαρμένους ἦρχον, Samn. 4. Niebuhr 
ir ty that it was not till pees frightful defeat that they were 
ut in, and obliged to capitulate ;’ Hist. vol. iti. p. 211. Dr. Arnold 
lopts the same view, vol.ii. p. 214. Arguments founded on the numbers 
‘the legions are too uncertain to have any weight. 

(120) Niebuhr says that Appian is here to be regarded as a mere 
ybreviator of Dionysius ; ib. p. 212. : 
(121) Ad Alliam prope omnis exercitus fugit: ad Furculas Caudinas, 
Te expertus quidem certamen, arma tradidit hosti; ut alias pudendas 
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The statement of Livy, that the names of the sponsors 0 
the treaty were extant in his time, implies the existence + : 
a record which he believed to be authentic, and probably, 
contemporary. ‘The account of the repudiation of the treaty 
has not only nothing improbable, but the circumstances are 
very characteristic of the Roman disposition and policy. A C= 
cording to the modern law of nations, a general has full powers, 
to conclude military conventions with the enemy, but he cannot 
bind the national faith for matters lying beyond this sphere, and | 
his government is not pledged by his acts if they exceed what is 
necessary for military purposes,(’*") The Roman consuls acted 
under similar rules; and the Senate and people were doubtless 
entitled to refuse their sanction to the treaty, if they desired te 
withhold it, without delivering up the soldiers who were included 


in the capitulation.(’*) If the fecial law of-the Romans require¢ 


clades exercituum taceam; Livy, xxv.6. Compare Livy’s account of ne , 
disaster of the consul Marcius, whose army was surrounded in a defile by 
the Ligurians, in 186 B,c.; Livy, xxxix. 20. ; 

(122) See Vatel’s Law of Nations, b. iii. § 237-8. 


(123) The conduct of the Romans with reference to the Caudine 
convention has been discussed by the principal writers on the Law of 
Nations: see Grotius de J. B. et P. τ. 15, 816; Puffendorf, Law of 
N. and N. viii. 9,§12; Vatel, Ὁ. i. § 209-212. The argument of the 
latter is luminous and satisfactory. ‘If (he remarks) the Samnites had 
only required of the Roman generals and army such engagements as the 
nature of their situation, and their commission, empowered them to ente 
into ; if they had obliged them to surrender themselves prisoners of war 
or, if from their inability to hold them all prisoners, they had dismissed 
them upon their promise not to bear arms against them for some years, in 
case Rome should refuse to ratify the peace, the agreement would haye 
been valid, as being made with sufficient powers, and the whole army 
would have been bound to observe it; for it is absolutely necessary thai 
the troops, or their officers, should have a power of entering into a contrac¢ 
on those occasions, and upon that footing;’ 8211. Thomasius, i 
a Dissertation ‘de Sponsione Romanorum Caudin4,’ cited by Barbeyrac o 
Grotius, controverts the opinion of Grotius, and maintains that the Roman 
were bound to ratify the treaty, or to restore things to the state in whic 
they were at the time when it was made. Mommsen, Rém. Gesel 
vol. i. p. 238, is of opinion that the conduct of the Roman Senate wit 
respect to the Caudine convention, does not deserve any blame. Niebul 
thinks that the repudiation of the Caudine treaty is ‘ the most detestab 
act in Roman history:’ he says that ‘the peace was broken in a me 
unprincipled manner,’ and that ‘this act forms a glaring contrast with t 
noble generosity of C. Pontius ;’ (Lect. vol. i. p. 366-368.) In his Histe 
he speaks of ‘the breach of the Caudine peace, which nothing 
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the sponsors to the treaty should be surrendered to the 
nemy, it required more than the international law of modern 
mes. The terms prescribed by the Samnite general, and 
sreed to by the Roman officers, were not harsh or unrea- 
jonable ;('**) and if the foreign policy of the Romans had been 
oderate, equitable, and unaggressive, the Senate and people 
ight have ratified the treaty; but it was clearly beyond the 
jompetence of the consuls in their capacity of military com- 
na nders. 

Livy states that two of the tribunes of the plebs were among 
16 sponsors, and that they protested against being delivered to 
he Samnites, on the ground that the surrender would not 
lease the people from their obligation, that they did not 
eserve punishment for an act which had saved the Roman 
my, and that their persons were sacred. These objections are 
mbated by Postumius, who suggests, that if they are not sur- 
mdered with the other sponsors, they should be surrendered 
t the expiration of their term of office, with the addition of a 
revious flogging in the Comitium, in order to compensate for 
18 time during which they remained in impunity. At length, 
16 two tribunes consent to resign their offices, and are surren- 


kcuse ;’ vol. iii. p. 266. This judgment is however founded on a Fete 
othesis of his own; which, as was shown above, is contradicte by the 
vidence. Dr. Arnold likewise a pears to take an unfavourable view of 
10 conduct of the Romans on this oceasion. After remarking that ‘the 
ironology and history of these events are alike so meagre or so wilfully 
sified, that it is scarcely possible to ascertain either the dates or the real 
laracter of the transactions which followed:’ he adds that ‘the Romans 
sre as regardless of their own individual feelings as of the laws of pau 
nd good faith, when either were set in the balance against national pride 
idambition ;’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 223-4, and lower down, he says that Pontius 
iad spared the lives and liberties of two Roman armies, and, unprovoked 
y the treachery of his enemies, had afterwards set at liberty the generals 
ho were given up into his power as a aera expiation of his country’s 
rfidy ;’ τὰ p- 365. Compare Mach. Disc. iii. 42. 

(124) The terms according to Livy were that the Romans should 
racuate the Samnite territory, and withdraw their colonies, and should 
ure them perfect independence, and the power of living under their own 
WS; ix.4. According to Appian, Samn. 4, the terms were to restore all 
ritory belonging to the Samnites, to withdraw the colonies, and the 
ipitulating army never to fight against the Samnites. Zonaras, vii. 26, 
ates the conditions to have been that the Romans should evacuate their 
rritory, and be their allies with equal rights. 
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dered with the others.(!°) Conjectural explanations of the pe 
ticipation of the tribunes in the treaty have been proposed ;(?) 
as to which no certainty can be attained. It is however certain, 
that the hypothesis of Niebuhr, who supposes that the treat a 
was ratified by a plebiscitum, and that the tribunes were surre a= 
dered as having been parties to this ordimance,('*’) is contrary 
to the express testimony on the subject. Livy’s narrative clearly 
indicates that the two tribunes were implicated because they 
had been among the sponsors. We must therefore suppose th at 
they were in the camp when the capitulation was made ;(2%). 
and that they must have joined in the treaty before they could 
have communicated with Rome. His account excludes the idea 
that the people and Senate differed as to the treaty, and that 
the former ratified it, while the latter repudiated it. Moreover, 
if the people had ratified the treaty, there is no reason why twt 
only of the tribunes should be mentioned, and why the others 
should be passed over in silence. Cicero likewise expressly 


(125) ix.8-10. The names stated by Livy are L. Livius and Q. Melius 
Cicero alludes to the same fact, but gives a different name to one of the 
tribunes. ‘At vero T. Veturius et Sp. Postumius, cum iterum consules 
essent, quia, cum male pugnatum apud Caudium esset, legionibus nostri 
sub jugum missis, pacem cum Samnitibus fecerant, dediti sunt his 
injussu enim populi senatusque fecerant. Kodemque tempore Ti. Numicius 
Q. Meelius, qui tum tribuni plebis erant, guod eorum auctoritate pax era 
facta, dediti sunt, ut pax Samnitium repudiaretur;’ De Off. ili. 30 
Cicero here says that the two tribunes were surrendered, because they ha 
authorized the making of the treaty, which agrees with Livy’s account 
He does not say that they were surrendered, because the people he 
ratified the treaty. It may be observed that Niebuhr in quoting thi 
passage, (vol. iii. n. 384) suppresses the important words, ‘ injussu enin 
poet senatusque fecerant,’ which contradict his own ypotl sis 

Jutropius, ii. 9, likewise says: ‘Pax tamen a senatu et populo soluta es 

(126) See Niebuhr, Hist. ib. n. 382. 

(127) Ib. p. 221; Lect. vol. i. p. 367. 

(128) It seems that tribunes of the plebs were at this time sometim 
sent on missions to the consuls in the field; a case is mentioned by Liv 
ix. 36, where five legates of the Senate, with two tribunes, go on a mi 
sion to Fabius in Etruria. Another remarkable case occurs in Liy 
xxix. 20, in 204.B.c. It appears that the Senate had not, in strictness, t 
power of controlling the actions of the consuls in the field; if therefo 
they wished to send out some field deputies, it was natural that so 
tribunes, as representing the popular interest, should be associated w 
the more immediate delegates of the Senate: though the proceeding y 
irregular. Compare Becker, ii. 2, p. 286, who explains the subject. 
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ates, that the consuls were surrendered because the treaty had 
sen made without the consent of the Senate and people. 

_ The subsequent successes of the Romans against the Sam- 
ites at Caudium and Luceria, the recovery of the lost standards 
and of the hostages, and the passing of 7000 Samnites, with 
heir general Pontius, under the yoke, are rejected by Niebuhr, 
sfigments of Roman vanity.(’) It is however a dangerous and 
neertain mode of criticism to insert defeats of the Romans, and 
Ὁ erase their victories, upon mere conjecture; when the general 
gurse of the history shows that, in the end, they must have been 
riumphant.(°) The retreat of the English army from Afghan- 
tan, through the Khyber Pass, was more disastrous than the 
toman capitulation at Caudium. If Niebuhr’s historical method 
ere adopted, some future historian might discredit the subse- 
nent campaign under generals Pollock and Nott, and the re- 
apture of Caubul, as fictions invented in order to cancel the 
sraces, and to flatter the national pride of the English. 

_ Niebubr further contrasts the magnanimity of Pontius, his 
‘ood faith, and the moderation of his demands, with the perfidy 
nd rapacity of the Romans. Now there is no part of the 
Jaudine story which has been related by a greater number of 


(129) Hist. vol. iii. 222-5; Lect. vol. i. p. 368. Niebuhr thinks that 
‘the hostages were either given back, or if they did not die in captivity, 
re ransomed one by one, when their death after all would have satisfied 
Bly a useless cruelty.’ Similar views are taken by Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. 
. 226-9. The recovery of the hostages is stated by Livy, and also by 
onaras. Dionysius, xvi. 3, likewise mentions the passing of Pontius and 
lis army under the yoke. The spokesman of the legions of Canna, in 
12 B.c., in Livy, xxv. 6, alludes to the Caudine legions as having obtained 
ir vengeance by passing their conquerors under the yoke. * Ut 
faudine: legiones, que sine armis redierant Romam, armate remiss® in 
amnium, eundem illum hostem sub jugum miserint, qui hie sud 
ominia letatus fuerat.’ 
(130) Dr. Arnold remarks that, at this time, ‘Rome was continually 
ecoming more powerful, and the various attempts made by several of the 
talian nations to check her growing supremacy, served only to set in 
clearer light the greatness of her resources.’ ‘ Northwards and south- 
‘ards, in the central Apennines, and on the coast of the Adriatic, the 
toman power was alike irresistible, and Rome towered above the nations 
sho were jointly or severally assailing her, like one of the heroes of the 
ee ms when beset by a multitude of common men;’ Hist. 
he i p- «4. i 
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ancient authors, than the advice of Herennius to his son Pontius 
to liberate the Romans without ignominious conditions, or, if he: 
did not adopt this course, to put them all to death; but to folloy | 
no middle line.(*") In this anecdote, which rests on the same) 
foundation as the other parts of the narrative, Herennius appears ᾿ 
superior to his son, both in magnanimity and wisdom. Τήν : 
expressly mentions that Herennius advised, as the best course 
that the Romans should all be liberated unhurt; and that he 
pointed out the inexpediency of irritating them by disgrace, 
while their power remained unimpaired.(**) The abstinence of 
Pontius from putting two consular armies to death, or selling | 
them as slaves, may as reasonably be attributed to fear as to 
clemency: he probably resorted to as severe a measure as he 
could venture to use. Nor does his restoration of the Roman 
sponsors imply any generosity on his part, for their detentior 
would have amounted to an admission that the Romans were 
justified in repudiating the treaty, which he is represented as 
denying. Whatever his merits may have been, they do not 
appear to have been recognised by his own countrymen; for 
after the Caudine convention, his name does not recur during 
the remaining seventeen years of the Second Samnite War, a 
struggle of remarkable pertinacity ;('°°) nor does he again appear 


| 
| 
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(131) The advice of Herennius is related by Livy, Valerius Maximus, 
Florus, Appian, and Dio Cassius. In his Lectures, Niebuhr says that 
C. Pontius is ‘one of the greatest men of antiquity ;’ (vol. i. p. 363); but 
he completely misrepresents the advice given by Hasan when he γι: 
that the first recommendation was to put all the Romans to death, an 
that when the son remonstrated against the inhumanity of such a course, 
he counselled their liberation without injury. (p. 365.) Livy and the other 
writers agree in stating that the first advice of Herennius was that the 
Romans should be dismissed unharmed; and that when his son rejectec 
this advice, (on account, we may presume, of its too great leniency,) he 
recommended that they should all be put to death. In his History 
Niebuhr does not invert the anecdote, but he discredits it: ‘ The words 
of the old man (he there says) had certainly another meaning in the 
tradition of the Samnites, from what the Romans pretended to see in 
them ;’ vol. iii. p. 215. Compare Machiavel, Disc. iii. 40, who recites the 
anecdote correctly. κ΄, 
_ (132) The conversation between the father and son, in Appian, agret 
in substance with that in Livy: as do the remains of the speech ὁ 
Herennius in Dio Cassius. 


(133) Livy does not in general name the Samnite commanders: bu 
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he stage until the close of the Third Samnite War, 292 πο, 
nty-nine years after the Caudine disaster, when he was taken 
mer by the Romans, and, after having been led in the 
nph of Q. Fabius Gurges, was beheaded,(*) according to 
inhuman practice of the Romans :(!*°) a measure which bears 
: stamp of vindictive cruelty, but which does not prove that, 
r his long inaction, the Romans considered him a formidable 
my.(***) 


Official notices and records of the Caudine convention (such 


ius Gellius is mentioned by him as a Samnite general in the Second 
Ὴ a 44,) Gellius Egnatius and Staius Minucius in the Third; 


(34) Niebuhr says: ‘The persecution of Hannibal is unworthy, the 
1 of Perseus horrible, that of Jugurtha cruel; but the greatest stain 
5 Roman annals is the execution of C. Pontius ;’ Hist. vol. iii. p. 217. 
is Lectures, he says: ‘Roman history has no greater stain than this ; 
fate of Pontius even at this day deserves our tears, and the conduct of 
@ towards her generous enemy, our curse ;’ vol. i. p. 404. ‘Such 
irder, committed or sanctioned by such a man as Q. Fabius, is 
iarly a national crime, and proves but too clearly that, in their 
gs with foreigners, the Romans had neither magnanimity, nor 
nity, nor justice ;’ Arnold, ib. p. 365. ‘The Romans, after all danger 
smselves was over, could murder in cold blood the Samnite general, 
mtius, to whom they owed not only the respect due to a brave enemy, 
ratitude for the generosity with which he had treated them in his 
Mf victory ;’ ib. p. 416. 
35) The remarks of Cicero, Verr. v. 30, show that the execution of 
s led in a Roman triumph, was considered a matter of course—so 
® execution of Pontius may not have had any peculiar reference 
> disgrace at Caudium. . 
(36) Cato is introduced by Cicero, in the work de Senectute, ¢. 12, 
claring that a dialogue took place in the consulship of L. Camillus 
ppius Claudius (349 B.c.), at Tarentum, between Plato, Archytas, 
ie father of C. Pontius, the Samnite general at the Caudine disaster: 
had heard this fact from a certain Nearchus who had entertained 
j Tarentum when he was a youth, and that Nearchus had learnt it 
ome of his seniors. A real dialogue is evidently intended; similar 
Ὁ mentioned in Athen. xii. 64; and not a fictitious composition, 
ing to the hypothesis of Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. n. 373; Lect. on 
dist. vol. iii. p. 148. It could not however have taken place at the 
ted, if Plato was present at it ; for Plato died very old in 347 B.c., 
is last visit to Sicily was about 361 3.c. The intercourse of Cato 
earchus took place (according to Plut. Cat. Maj. 2), after the capture 
mtum by Fabius Maximus in 209 3.c. Even if we take the date of 
, and suppose that the presence of Plato is a fable, the conversation 
rytas BA the father of Pontius must have preceded the time when 
onversed with Nearchus by 140 years. is interval does not 
of Nearchus having received the account from a person who was 
ut the time when the supposed dialogue took place. 
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as the list of sponsors mentioned by Livy) may have been, a1 i 
probably were, preserved in the Roman archives ;(37) but we 
have no reason for believing that any connected narrative of # ( 
transaction was written by a contemporary historian, or even ) 
a historian who derived his information directly from contem: 
poraries. All our positive testimony, indeed, directly negativel 
such an idea.(188) The grandfather of Fabius Pictor, the earlies) 
historian, is reported to have painted the Temple of Salus it 
450 u.c. (304 B.c.) ;(7°°) which was seventeen years after h 
Caudine treaty. The narrative must, apparently, have beei 
framed from traditionary recollections: but what the accura¢ 
or value of these may have been, we have no certain means ¢ 
judging. The Caudine disaster was calculated to leave deep trace 
on the national memory.(°) We may be entitled to conside 
the narrative, in its general outlines, as resting on a historic 
basis; but our knowledge is insufficient to enable us to judge ¢ 
its details, and still less are we entitled to accuse Livy of havin 
wilfully falsified the account.(4!) Whatever may have been t a 
materials from which the original narrative was constructed, 
doubtless have it in the form in which it was presented ἢ 


(137) See above, vol. i. p. 146. bi 
(133) See above, ch. 11. ὃ 1. Livy, viii. 40, speaking of the yea 
immediately preceding the Caudine capitulation, expressly says: ‘ Ne 
quisquam equalis temporibus illis scriptor extat, quo satis certo auctor 
stetur.’ ¥ 
(139) Plin. xxxv. 7; above, vol. i. p. 38, n. 94. Livy mentions th 
the contract for building this temple was given out by the censor i 
306 B.c. (ix. 43), and that the temple itself was dedicated in 302 8.0. x.1 


(140) Livy says that when Fabius was about to enter the Ciminia 
wood in 310 B.c., all the army thought of the Caudine surrender; ix. 3f 
The Samnites are represented as referring to it at the same time; ib. 38 
The Faucian curia is likewise stated to have been considered unlucky, 8 
having been the first in the year both of the Gallic capture of the cit 
and of the Caudine disaster—to which Licinius Macer added the Creme 
ib. 38. Reminiscences of the Caudine disgrace, during the Second Pux 
War, are mentioned by Livy, xxiii. 42, xxv. 6. Compare above, vol 
p- 118, n. 78. : 

(141) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 212-3, 221. In p. 222, he accu 
‘the annalists’ of having fabricated the story of the recovery of the Rom 
hostages and standards. In his Lectures, however, he says that ‘ Livy I 
corrupted and distorted the history of the whole of the year following, 
stating that in it the Romans, at the conquest of Luceria, recovered th 
hostages ;’ vol. i. p. 366. Dr. Arnold considers the account of the Cau¢ 
treaty to have been falsified by ‘the annalists ;’ vol. ii. p. 226. 
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bius and his successors, long before it was adopted and 
eated by Livy.(!**) 

ὃ 31 The history of the remainder of the Second Samnite 
ir, down to the year 304 B.C, is related by Livy with consi- 
rable detail. His narrative is indistinct and incoherent, and it 
fiers in many material points from the notices of Diodorus, 
lich recur at close intervals during this period, though as to 
e general course and chronology of the war, the accounts of 
e two historians agree. 

The war was continued in Campania: in 315 Bo, the 
omans obtained the town of Saticula, but lost Plestia and 
τὰ. (5) Soon afterwards the Samnites seem to have been vic- 
ious in a battle at Lautule (near Anxur), in which Q. Aulius, 
e master of the horse, was killed ;(**) but the Romans speedily 
gained the superiority, and in a few years had nearly brought 
e war to an end.('**) It may be remarked, that with regard to 


i 


᾿ 


(142) A senatus-consultum concerning the Tiburtines, published from 
brazen plate, now lost, is referred by Niebuhr to the Second Samnite 
ar, and to about the time of the Caudine treaty ; Hist. vol. iii. p. 265. 
sconti has referred it to the time of the Social War. The language 
ms to prove that it must be considerably later than the time indicated 
Niebuhr. See Klotz, Lat. Litt. p. 313. 
(143) Livy, ix. 21-3; Diod. xix. 72. 
(144) Livy, ib. 23, first says that the battle of Lautule ended without 
vantage to either army. He then adds: ‘Invenio apud_quosdam, 
ersam cam pugnam Romanis fuisse, atque in eA cecidisse Q. Aulium, 
agistrum equitum.’ He had already given a circumstantial account of 
e death of Aulius in an equestrian battle near Saticula. Diodorus, ib. 
scribes the Romans as completely routed at Lautu!e, and Aulius dying 
order to avoid the disgrace of fight. The Capitoline Fasti record the 
ath of Aulius in battle at this time. 
(145), See Livy, ix. 24-9, 31; Diod. xix. 76, 101, xx. 26. Cinna, a place 
ar which the 2 coon defeat the Samnites, in Diod. c. 76, is an unknown 
d probably corrupt or inaccurate name. The account, ib., of C. Meenius, 
tator, and M. Fulvius, master of the horse, being sent to inquire about 
revolt of the Campanians, also occurs in Livy, 6. 26. Livy calls the 
aster of the horse M. Foslius. Diod. xix. 2, likewise has Fulvius for 
slius, as one of the consuls for the year 318 B.c. The recovery of 
egelle is attributed by Diod. ὁ. 103 to Fabius; by Livy, ¢, 28, to 
etelius. Diod. ib. mentions the capture of Κελία and Nola in the same 
ar. Κελία appears to be a corruption or error for Calatia, which is 
mtioned at the same time by Livy, 6. 28. The colony to Pontie occurs 
Ἵν in Livy and Diodorus. Livy speaks of ‘ profligatum fere Samnitium 
lum ;’ c. 29. (313 B.c.) The narratives of Livy and Diodorus are quite 
Mconsistent with Niebuhr’s view that the defeat of Lautule inflicted 
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the capture of Nola, in 313 B.c., there was, according to Livy, , 
doubt similar to one which was mentioned above. Some his 
tories gave the credit of this achievement to the dictator Poete: 
lius; while others assigned it to the consul C. Junius, and repre 
sented Poetelius as having been appointed dictator merely f . 
the formal purpose of driving a nail into a temple in order [δ 
mitigate a pestilence.(!*) | 

The subsequent capture of Allifse, in the valley of the Vule 
turnus, by the consul Marcius, is mentioned both by Livy ar 
Diodorus.(7) He afterwards engages the Samnites with doubtfi 
success; and the Senate send to Fabius, the other consul, callix 
upon him to name Papirius Cursor dictator; an act which | 
does reluctantly, and in silence, on account of the treatmer 
formerly experienced from him, as his master of the hors 
In the battle subsequently gained by Papirius, the Samnit 
wore highly ornamented armour, and shields embossed with gol 
and silver. In his triumph, the gold shields were hung up im 
the silversmiths’ forum; and hence, according to Livy, th | 
custom for the ediles to ornament the forum for certain pro= 


νον σον -.... 


a deep wound upon Rome, and that ‘the situation of the republic was ΠΟ 
more threatening after the battle of Cannx ;’ Hist. vol. iii. p. 230. In hi 
Lectures, he says: ‘This victory produced a‘ mighty revolution ; for th 
Samnites now spread into Latium;’ vol. i. p. 370. No such advane 
however is mentioned either by Livy or Diodorus. Livy’s account (6. 51 
of the operations against the Samnites in the year of Junius an 
Aimilius (311 8.0.) differs altogether from that of Diodorus; xx. 26. See 
Niebuhr, ib. p. 244; Arnold, ib. p. 247. The latter remarks that ‘if we 
compare Livy’s account with that of Diodorus, no one would suspect tha 
~ both Sie: were describing the events of the same war and the same 
period.’ Γ 
(146) Livy, ix. 28. The Capitoline Fasti for this year state that 
C. Poetelius was dictator rei gerunde causd, and not clavi figendi causa, 
as is aflirmed by Niebuhr, ib. p. 236. *] 
(147) Livy, ix.38; Diod.xx.35. There is a direct conflict of testimony 
between Livy and Diodorus with respect to the Marsi in the consulship 
of Decius and Fabius, 308 s.c. Diod. xx. 44, states that the consuls 
assisted the Marsi who were attacked by the Samnites ; that they had the 
superiority in the battle, and killed many of the enemy. Livy, on the 
other hand, states that Decius alone went into Samnium, and that a battle 
which he fought with the Samnites was rendered memorable only by the 
fact that the Marsi fought in it for the first time against the Romans ; ix. 4 
Four ears later, the Marsi are described as suing for peace with Rome 
and ὁ eid a treaty; ib. 45. They are likewise defeated, and mulcte 
of a part of their territory, in 302 8.0. ; Livy, x. ὃ... 
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ions took its origin. It is added, that the Campanians, from 
tred of the Samnites, copied this armour for the gladiators, 
ἃ called it by their name.(‘*) Livy and Diodorus agree in 
scribing the Romans as gaining great advantages in the years 
6 and 305 B.c.,('”) and they both state that in the following 
the Samnites submitted to the treaty imposed upon them 
‘their victorious enemy.(*°) 

During the later years of this war, hostilities with the 
truscans, which had some years been intermitted,(*!) were 
newed. The campaign was begun by the Etruscans, who 
tacked Sutrium; but were defeated near it by the Romans. 
fier this victory, Q. Fabius crossed the Ciminian wood, which 


(148) Livy, ix. 38-40; Dio Cass. xxxvi. 26. These origins are con- 
dered as historical by Niebuhr, ib. p. 248. . 
(149) Livy, ix. 43-5 ; Diod. xx. 80,90, 101. The march of the consuls 
‘arcius and Oornelius into lapygia (B.c. 306), in Diod. 6. 80, seems to cor- 
spond with the campaign of the consul Volumnius, against the Sallentini, 
ivy, ὁ. 42. (B.c. 307.) The capture of Statius Gellius, the Samnite 
meral, and the recovery of the towns Sora, Arpinum, and Censennia are 
entioned by both historians (Livy, ὁ. 44; Diod. c. 90): the general is 
ulled ©. Gellius, and the two latter towns Harpina and Serennia by 
iodorus. Bola in Diodorus is likewise a manifest error for Bovianum, 
hose capture is mentioned in Livy. See Niebuhr, ib. p. 257. There 
rere discordant accounts concerning the early part of the campaign of 
05 B.c. ‘Alii haud dubie Samnites victos, ac viginti millia hominum 
apta tradunt; alii marte equo discessum, et Postumium, metum simulantem 
Nocturno itinere, clam in montes copias abduxisse ;’ Livy, c. 44. In the 
me place, Livy mentions that Piso had in his history omitted two pairs 
of consuls (Claudius and Volumnius, Cornelius and Marcius) at this period 
(807-6 B.c.), but whether from inadvertence, or intentionally, did not 
Dpear. 
- (150) Diod. xx. 101, says that the Romans and Samnites made peace 
th one another, after a war of twenty-two years and six months 
(826—304 B.c.). Livy, ix. 45, says: ‘Fodus antiquum Samnitibus 
redditum.’ By this he evidently understands an unequal treaty; for in 
the Caudine convention, the Samnites stipulated for an equal treaty 
above, p. 453, n. 124), and the convention was repudiated by the Romans. 
Dionysius represents the Romans, in the negotiations before the Third 
famnite War, as calling the Samnites their subjects. (xvi. 13.) Compare 
Niebuhr, ib. Ὁ. 259; Arnold, ib. p. 264. Zonaras, vil. 1, gives an 
iecount, which apparently refers to the latter part of the Second Samnite 
War, of a defeat of the , eee under the consul C. Junius (Bubulcus) 
near Averna. 

(151) Niebuhr attributes the pacific relations between Etruria and 
ome at this period to the danger from the Gauls, who kept the attention 
lof the Etruscans directed to their northern and eastern frontiers ; Hist. 
vol. iii. p. 275. Compare above, p. 298. 
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was at that time considered impassable by an army;('*) Ὁ 
with regard to the rest of the campaign, there were conflict 
accounts, Some said that the Etruscans again concentrated the 
forces near Sutrium, and that Fabius, having ravaged Upper 
Etruria, returned and defeated them: others, that he advanced 
as far as Perusia, and that his second victory over the Etrusca: 
was gained near that town.('**) The latter version is that followe 
by Diodorus.(**) Both historians agree in stating that treaties 
with Perusia, Cortona, and Arretium, were the result of this 
campaign. Livy describes, in a subsequent year, a campaig | 
under M. Valerius Maximus, against the Etruscans, in which 
they are defeated ; a war contribution is levied upon them, an 
they are glad to sue for peace; but the Romans only gran 
them a truce for two years. He adds, however, that, according 
to some accounts, the dictator fought no battle, and quie od 
Etruria by the mere arrangement of political parties.) There 
was further a discrepancy in Livy’s authorities as to the name 
of the master of the horse for this year: some stated that it wa 
M. Aimilius Paullus ; others, that it was Q. Fabius Maximus.(!°) 
The Capitoline Fasti differ from both these versions, for they 
make ᾧ. Fabius Maximus, and not M. Valerius Maximus, the 
dictator, and M. Aimilius Paullus the master of the horse. 

§ 32 An interval of only five years separated the second 
from the third Samnite war; so that the treaty by which the 


(152) Livy states that five envoys, with two tribunes of the plebs, were 
sent to Fabius, in order to prevent him from crossing the Ciminian wood, 
but that they luckily arrived too late; ix. 36. This incident shows that 
tribunes of the plebs sometimes were sent on missions to the armies at this 
time. See above, p. 454, n. 128. 

(153) Livy, ix. 32, 35-7; Frontin. i. 2, 2. 

(154) Diod. xx. 35. Niebuhr decides in favour of the latter account 
ib. p. 280, 282; Lect. vol. i. p. 381. 

(155) Habeo auctores sine ullo memorabili prelio pacatam ab dictatore 
Etruriam esse, seditionibus tantum Arretinorum compositis, et Cilnia 
genere cum plebe in gratiam reducto; x. 5. | 

(156) x. 3. It is difficult to see the force of Livy’s remark: ‘ Ceterum 
ex Maximi cognomine ortum errorem haud abnuerim.’ According to him 
the doubt lay between Aimilius and Fabius, not between Valerius an 
Fabius. If the question had been between the version of the Capitoline 
Fasti, and Livy’s version, the remark would be intelligible. | 
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mer war was terminated proved little more than a truce. 
at treaty was made in the year 304 Βα; in 298 Bc, the 
canians came to the Romans to ask assistance against the 
mnites. The request was granted. According to Livy, feciales 
re sent to require the Samnites to withdraw their army from 
le territory of the Lucanians; but they received on their way 
message informing them, that if they ventured to address any 
deral assembly of the Samnites, their persons would not be 
spected. As soon as this fact was known at Rome, the Senate 
ad people declared war against the Samnites.(7) Dionysius, 
the other hand, in an extant fragment, gives an entirely 
fferent account of the transaction. According to his version, 
ie Samnites received the communication of the Romans, and 
ated in answer, that the treaty did not prohibit them from 
aking war against a third power, without the consent of 
ome; and that the alliance of Rome with the Lucanians had 
een entered into since they were at war with the Samnites. 
he Romans replied that, by the late treaty, the Samnites had 
ecome the subjects of the Romans, and must now obey the 
ders of their superiors; if not, they must prepare for war. 
he Samnites, thinking the arrogance of this language into- 
erable, dismissed the ambassadors, and decreed war against 
tome. Such, adds Dionysius, was the patent and avowed cause 
f the war: the real, but unavowed cause was, the power of the 
Samnites, and the fear of its increase, in case they should succeed 
a reducing the Lucanians under their dominion.('**) 

_ The first campaign under the consuls L. Cornelius Scipio and 
wn. Fulvius (of which we have conflicting accounts), appears to 


_ (157) Livy, x. 11, 12. One of the consuls for the year 298 B.c. was 
u. Cornelius Scipio, ‘the first Roman (as Dr. Arnold remarks) of whom 
contemporary record has reached our times. Yet (he continues) such 
ire the perplexities of the uncertain history of these times, that no one 
ction recorded in Scipio’s epitaph is noticed by Livy, while no action 
hich Livy ascribes to him is mentioned in his epitaph;’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 325. 
e above, vol. i. p. 187. It has been remarked above, vol. i. p. 226, that 


here is no ground for supposing that this epitaph is composed in 
| Saturnian verse. 
(158) Dion. Hal. xvi. 11-4. Compare Thue. i. 23. 
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have been undecisive:('**) in the next year, the hostilities we 
conducted against the Samnites with great efficiency by the : 
consuls, Q. Fabius Maximus, the ablest and most experience 
general of the time, and P. Decius. They defeated the Sam 
nites, and also the Apulians in battle; they ravaged all the oper 
country; Livy mentions the precise statement, that Decius hat 
been encamped in forty-five, and Fabius in eighty-six distin 
places in Samnium, during the campaign. Under the su | 
ceeding consuls, L. Volumnius and Appius Claudius, the om 
mand of Fabius and Decius, in Samnium, was prolonged 
According to Livy, however, Decius alone remained in the field | 
and he so pressed the Samnites, that their army removed t 
Etruria, where they attempted to stimulate the Etruscans ἔς 
take up arms against Rome. Finding no enemy to offer hin 
battle, he proceeded to attack the Samnite towns; and sue 
ceeded in taking Murgantia, Romulea, and Ferentinum. Suet 
is the account preferred by Livy: he adds, however, that some 
of the histories represented Ferentinum and Romulea as taken 
by Fabius, and Murgantia alone as taken by Decius; others 
attributed the merit to the consuls for the year, Volumnius ¢ a6 
Claudius; others gave it to Volumnius alone, alleging tha 
Samnium had been allotted as his province.(!) : 4 

§ 33 In the meantime the Samnites, dislodged from then 
own country, had kindled a more dangerous war in central 
Italy. Nearly all the Etruscan cities had taken arms, and they 
were strengthened by some Umbrian allies, and by Gallic mer 
cenaries. Appius Claudius, who had to contend against this 
coalition, was an incompetent general, though an able speaker ; 
he met with a succession of reverses; and, after a time, hi 
colleague Volumnius came with his army from Samnium, statin 
that he had been sent for by Claudius. Volumnius declare 
that he had received despatches to this effect ; Claudius denie 


(159) Livy, x. 12-3. 
(160) Livy, x. 14-7. Dr. Arnold remarks that ‘the circumstant 
statement of the number of encampments in this campaign deservy 


credit; and the account of Fabius’ victory is moderate and probab 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 328. ᾿ 
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s he had sent them. Livy regrets that he cannot ascertain 
» truth with respect to this unseemly altercation: he states 
vever that three histories, which he had consulted, affirmed 
despatches to have been sent.('') Appius wishes to dismiss 
I anius, but he is detained, after a public dispute between 
» two colleagues, by the declared wishes of the soldiers: and 
fictory is speedily obtained over the combined forces of the 
ruscans and Samnites.(!®) Volumnius afterwards returns to 
province, and repels a Samnite incursion into Campania.(!®) 

The coalition effected by Gellius Egnatius in Etruria had not 
en dissolved by the victory of Volumnius and Claudius; four 
tions, the Etruscans, Samnites, Umbrians, and Gauls, were 
ported to be in arms against Rome. Volumnius warned the 
ople of their danger; and announced that if they were not 
epared to elect as consul the person who was, beyond all 
bt, their best general, he himself would at once name a 
etator. Hverybody knew that Fabius was indicated ; and the 
nturies were proceeding to elect this well-tried commander, 
hen he requested that, if at his advanced age he undertook the 
ity, he might be permitted to have the assistance of P. Decius 
his colleague. The request was thought reasonable, and 
lecius was elected with him(!) (295 B.c.). 

_ Livy proceeds to relate, that although Fabius selected Decius 
his colleague, a party-contest arose between them respecting 


(161) Literas ad collegam arcessendum ex Samnio missas, in trinis 
malibus invenio. Piget tamen incertum ponere, quum ea ipsa inter 
msules populi Romani, jam iterum eodem honore fungentes, discrepatio 
erit; x. 18. Niebuhr thinks it probable that both the versions stated 
Livy, (viz., that Volumnius was sent for by his colleague, and that he 
me voluntarily) were false. and that Volumnius was in fact ordered into 
ruria by the Senate; Hist. vol. iii. P: 371. No indication of this 
urse appears in the detailed narrative of Livy. 

162) Livy, x. 18-9. The quarrel between Appius and Volumnius, in 
lich the latter reproached the former with his ignorance of military 
airs, is mentioned by Dio Cass. xxxvi. 27; but the extant fragment 
ys nothing about the despatches. 

(163) Livy, x. 20. , 
(164) Ιάνγ,χ. 931-29, Fabius was curule edile in 331.5.0. (Livy, viii. 18), 
ἃ consul in 322. 3.c. He was probably born about 360 B.c., and he died 
out 290 B.c. 
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the division of the provinces. The patricians urged that Etruria 
should be assigned to Fabius; the plebeians required that the 
ordinary practice of determining the provinces by lot should be 
adhered to. As the influence of Fabius predominated in the 
Senate, the question was referred to the people; and the tw 
consuls argued their respective claims before a popular assembl} 
Fabius concluded his address by requesting that the recent re= 
port of the state of Etruria received from Appius Claudius, no 
preetor in that region, might be read before the vote was taken. 
He then left the comitium, and Etruria was assigned to him by 
a nearly unanimous decision. | 

Fabius now marched to his province, and dismissed Appi 9. 
the praetor from his command. In the spring, having stationed 
L. Scipio as pro-preetor with the second legion at Clusium, he 
returned to Rome, in order to make arrangements for the prose- 
cution of the war. According to the account preferred by Livy, 
he requested that Decius might come to his assistance in Etruria, 
and Decius assented to this proposition. Livy adds, howeve Ἷ 
that some of his authorities represented Fabius and Deving 
as marching at once into Etruria, without any mention of the 
dispute about the division of the provinces; while others spoke not 
only of this dispute, but also of charges made by Appius Clau- 
dius against Fabius in his absence, and a subsequent altercation 
between the consuls about their provinces;(!®) some said again 
that Fabius returned from Etruria of his own accord; others, 
that he was summoned by the Senate, and others again that his 
return was owing to charges made against him by Appius.("%) — 


(165) Invenio apud quosdam extemplo, consulatu inito, profectos in 
Etruriam Fabium Deciumque, sine ullé mentione sortis provinciarum 
certaminumque inter collegas, que exposui. Sunt quibus ne hee quidem 
certamina exponere satis fuerit: adjecerunt et Appii criminationes de 
Fabio absente ad populum, et pertinaciam adversus presentem consulem 
pretoris, contentionemque aliam inter collegas, tendente Decio, ut sua 
quisque provincie sortem tueretur. Constare res incipit ex eo tempore 
quo profecti ambo consules ad bellum sunt; Livy, x. 26. Niebuhr, upor 
conjectural grounds, discredits the story of the difference between the 
consuls; Hist. vol. iii. p. 376. 


_ (166) Ipse ad consultandum de bello rediit; sive ipse sponte sud. . 
sive senatus-consulto accitus; nam in utrumque auctores sunt. Ab Af 
Claudio pretore retractum quidam videri volunt; x. 25. 
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Before the consuls could reach Etruria, the legion under 
ipio at Clusium suffered a great blow. The accounts of this 
jastrophe differed; some said that the entire legion was cut off, 
id not a man left to carry the news of its fate. Others, that 
me foragers were surprised and killed, but that assistance was 
tained from the camp, and the victors defeated. Some said 
at the attack was made by the Gauls, others by Umbrians. (1°) 
_ The consuls soon crossed the Apennines, and marched into 
le country of Sentinum, in Umbria, not far from Ancona. 
ere, according to Livy, there were two allied armies; one 
wmed of the Samnites and Gauls, the other of the Etrus- 
ms and Umbrians. The latter army was drawn off by an 
tack made upon the Etruscan territory at Clusium by the 
o-pretors ; so that the consuls were engaged only with the 
amnites and Gauls. A great struggle took place; the battle 
as for a time doubtful, and Decius, following the example of 
is father at the battle of Veseris, devoted himself for the 
fomans. At length victory declared itself on the side of the 
iomans; Gellius Egnatius, the Samnite general, and the 
ganizer of the confederacy, was killed: the enemy lost 
wenty-five thousand men, and eight thousand prisoners. On 
he Roman side, seven thousand men are said to have been 
illed in the army of Decius, and one thousand two hundred 
o that of Fabius.(’) Other Roman accounts, however, men- 


(167) Livy, x. 26. Polybius, ii. 14, describes this as a regular engage- 
ent of the Romans with the Samnites and Gauls in the country of the 
‘amertians ; in whicha large number of Romans fell. See above, p. 406, 
. 134. As Livy mentions that Clusium was anciently called Camars, it 
eems probable that Polybius means the same place. Niebuhr however 
inks that Camerinum, on the borders of Umbria and Picenum is 
tended by Polybius; Hist. vol. iii. p. 377; Lect. vol. i. p. 398. He is 
llowed by Dr. Arnold, ib. p. 338. Dr. Arnold here makes a remark, 
hich is applicable to many parts of Livy’s historical narrative, especially 
ith reference to the events of different years. ‘ Exactly at this critical 
xint of the campaign (he says), Livy’s narrative fails us, and all that 
ssed between the destruction of the legion and the final battle at 
entinum, is a total blank: it is as much lost to us as a country travelled 
ver during the night ; we were in one sort of scenery yostendey: and we 
nd ourselves in another this morning: each is distinct in itself, but we 
ἴον not the connexion between them ;’ p. 339. 
f (168). Livy, x. 27-9. 
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tioned by Livy, described the Umbrians and Etruscans: 
have been also engaged in the action; some likewise statec 
that Volumnius with his troops, as pro-consul, was present «ἃ ) 
the Roman side; most of the historians gave the entire crec 
to the two consuls.(‘) Polybius agrees with Livy in stating 
that this battle was fought against the Samnites and Gauls, 
and that they were entirely routed.(!”) ἢ 

The fame of the battle οἵ Sentinum reached Greece: it w | 
mentioned by Duris of Samos, a contemporary historian, who 
wrote the history of Agathocles. He states that it was fought 
by the Romans under their consul Fabius against the Etruscans, 
Gauls, and Samnites, and their allies, and that the Romans 
killed one hundred thousand of the enemy: an exaggeration 
which shows that his account was derived from common 
rumour.(*7") | 

Notwithstanding their repeated reverses, and the length Ὁ 
time during which they had, with little intermission, carried ΟἹ 
the war with Rome, the Samnites still continued to bring fresh 
armies into the field.(") The conflict proceeded during the 
consulship of L. Postumius Megellus and M. Atilius Regulus 
but the events of their year were related with remarkable dis 
crepancies. Livy mentions three distinct accounts. The f 
is that of Fabius Pictor ; who stated that both consuls marched 
into Samnium, and fought a battle near Luceria, in whick 
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both sides suffered great losses, and a temple was vowed by one 
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(169) Livy, x. 30. The numbers in the passage of Livy, ‘ Superjecere 
quidam augendo fidem,’ &c., appear to be too small; but the conjectural 
alteration of Niebuhr is uncertain; Hist. vol. iii. n.647; Lect. vol.i. p. 402, 
a different conjecture is proposed by Alschefski ad loc. Niebuhr, Lect. ib. 
remarks that this campaign, ‘in regard to achievements, battles, and 
design, is the greatest known in the early history of Rome.’ 

(170) ii. 19. See above, § 13. 

(171) Ap. Diod. xxi. 13; Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 479, fr.40. It is 
not clear from the passage of Tzetzes, that the self-devotion of Decius wa: 
mentioned by Duris. 

(172) See the reflections of Livy, x. 31. He reckons forty-six yea: 
from the beginning of the First Samnite War to 295 8.0. According 
the chronology of Fischer (who interpolates two years) it is forty-eigl 
years: viz., from 343 B.c. 
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the consuls (as formerly by Romulus) (175) to Jupiter Stator, 
ae stayer of flight.’ He added, that the army was afterwards 
to Etruria, but by which consul he did not mention. The 
gond is that of Claudius Quadrigarius; who stated that Pos- 
mius, after having taken some Samnite towns, was utterly 
feated in Apulia, and was glad to find a refuge, wounded and 
tended by a few companions, in Luceria; that Atilius, the 
her consul, was successful in Etruria, and received the honour 
ἃ triumph. The third is that preferred by Livy himself. 
ecording to this version, Atilius invaded Samnium, where his 
mp was attacked by the enemy, and he was in considerable 
mger, until his colleague came to his relief. This gave the 
omans the superiority ; and the two armies separated. Pos- 
mius ravaged Samnium, and found several of the towns 
sserted by the inhabitants: Atilius was less successful in 
pulia. He suffered a reverse near Luceria; but a second 
ttle (of which the commencement was unfavourable, and 
| which he vowed a temple to Jupiter Stator) was converted 
to a victory; though with great loss to the Romans. The 
enate refuse him a triumph. Postumius, finding insufficient — 
cupation for his army in Samnium, marches to Etruria, 
ithout the consent of the Senate: he gains some advantages, 
ad compels the towns of Volsinii, Perusia, and Arretium, to 
ie for peace. The Senate refuse him a triumph, but he 
iumphs in defiance of their prohibition. THe is described by 
ivy as referring to the precedents of Horatius and Valerius in 
he year 449 B.c., and of C. Marcius Rutilus in the year 356 B.C., 
those son was at that time censor.(!*) To these must be added 
fourth version, which is implied in the record of the Capitoline 
‘asti, that both consuls triumphed, Postumius over the Samnites 
ad Etruscans, and Atilius over the Volsones and Samnites. The 


- (173) See above, vol. i. p. 426. τὰ : : 
(174) Livy, x. 32-7. Co mpare iii. 63, vil. 17. C. Marcius Rutilus 
'Censorinus, the person here alluded to, is mentioned by Livy as conducting 
1e census of the following ear, 293 B.c.; x. 47. This second censorship 
/Occurs in Val. Max. iv. 1, § 3; Plut. Cor.1. The victory of Atilius, after 
n unsuccessful beginning (as in Livy) is mentioned by Zon, viii, 1, 
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account of Claudius Quadrigarius, and that followed by Liv 
agree in representing Postumius as triumphing over the Εἰ τὺ 
cans; but none of the three versions gives Atilius a triump 
over the Samnites; of the Volsones, nothing is known.@7) ; 
should further be noted, that Dionysius represents Postumius ὃ 
having triumphed, in defiance of the Senate, in his subsequet 
consulship, in 291 Bc.(7) It seems highly improbable the 
such an event should have happened twice to the same perse 
within three years; so that Dionysius probably did not recogni 
the triumph of Postumius in 294 8.6. 

§ 34. In the following year, the Samnites made a great exe! 
tion, and called in the aid of religious ceremonies, for fortifying the 
courage of their soldiers, A legion of 16,000 men was distinguished 
by a peculiar armour and bya linen dress: an oath was also admi- 
nistered, in a solemn assembly, by which each soldier called dow 
a curse upon himself and his family, if he did not obey his com 
mander, if he fled from the ranks; or, if he did not put to death 
any other soldier who fled.('77) Papirius Cursor, however, attack 
the main Samnite army, including the sacred legion, and gains 
a great victory; 30,340 Samnites are stated to have been killed, 
and 8870 prisoners taken; while ninety-seven standards are 
reported to have been captured. At thesame time, Sp. Carvili κ' 
the other consul, took Cominium, and is said to have killed 
4380 Samnites, and taken 11,400 prisoners. The former pur- 
sued his advantages against the Samnites; the latter was called 
away to check some hostile movements in Etruria. Both cong Is 
received the honour of a triumph; the spoils obtained by 
Papirius Cursor, in Samnium, are described as immense.(%) 
It is however remarkable, that a large statue of Jupiter, or 
the Capitol, which is described as dedicated from the cuirasses 
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_(175) Concerning the divergent accounts of this year, see Niebuht 
Hist. ib. p. 388-90; Arnold, ib. p. 349-50. Livy, ο. 37, remarks: ‘E 
hujus anni parum constans memoria est.’ 

(176) Dion. Hal. xvi. 18. 

(177) Livy, x. 838; Dio Cass. xxxvi. 29. 
(1 ] 8) Livy, x. 39—46. In the Capitoline Fasti, both consuls 2 
recorded as triumphing over the Samnites. 
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eaves, and helmets, of the sacred Samnite band, is attributed 
7 Pliny to Carvilius, and not to Papirius ;(!”) whereas, accord- 
ig to Livy, the battle in which the sacred band was defeated, 
ras fought by Papirius.(!*°) 

_ The fame of these consuls and their successes was so great 
nd so enduring, that when Fabius Maximus and Marcellus 
rere elected consuls in the fifth year of the Second Punic War, 
14 Βα, their appointment is said to have reminded aged 
ersons of the consulship of Q. Fabius and Decius, in the year 


_ (179) Fecit et Sp. Carvilius Jovem, qui est in Capitolio, victis Samni- 
ibus sacrata lege pugnantibus, e pectoralibus eorum, ocreisque, et galeis. 
mplitudo tanta est, ut conspiciatur a Latiario Jove; H. N. xxxiv. 18. 
_ (180) With this year, the tenth book of Livy terminates: the election 
f the consuls for the ensuing year is mentioned in the last chapter. 
s00ks xi. to xx. inclusive are lost. Niebuhr, in his History, speaking of 
aivy’s tenth book, remarks that ‘with regard to the history, we might 
asily console ourselves for the loss of the subsequent books, if only one 
t the earlier works were left us, which he had before his eyes ;’ vol. iii. 
. 668. In his Lectures, he says: ‘The period from the third Samnite 
rar down to the time when Pyrrhus was called into Italy, though it 
mbraces scarcely ten years, is one of the most important in all ancient 
istory (?), whence it is to be greatly regretted that we have no accurate 
nowledge of it. In the sixteenth century, people are said to have 
P pret up spirits for the purpose of recovering the lost works of ancient 
wuthors ; if such a thing were possible, or if by any sacrifice a lost work 
sould be recovered, I should not hesitate, as far as information goes, to 
hoose the eleventh book of Livy, in preference to any other work ;’ 
fol. i. p. 409. Dr. Arnold takes a somewhat different view: ‘ We should 
be glad (he says) to possess the eleventh book, which contained the account 
of the secession to the Janiculum, and of the Hortensian laws; yet, on 
the whole, a careful study of the ninth and tenth books will dispose us to 
be more patient of the loss of those which followed them. How little does_ 
the tenth book tell us of the internal state of Rome, how uncertain are its 
accounts of the several wars! Its most valuable information consists in the 
miscellaneous notices with which Livy generally concludes his account of 
each year; such as his notice of the paving of a part of the Appian road, 
nd of the building of several temples ;’ vol. ii. p. 360. Criticisms such as 
his on the earlier books of Livy, assume that there was an authentic 
history of the time, in existence, to which he could have access, if he 
thought fit; an assumption for which there is no ground. Niebuhr 
ecurs elsewhere to the notion of evoking ancient spirits. Thus in his 
ectures on Roman History, he remarks: ‘ It is said that a philologer once 
tried to conjure up spirits, in order to obtain from them ancient books 
rhich were lost; and if such a thing were possible, the first ancient_work 
to be asked for would be the Origines of Cato;’ vol. 1, R xxxvi. In his 
Lectures on Ancient History, vol. i. p. 223, he says: ‘The grammatical 
seriod of Alexandria has much that is excellent ; and if I had the power 
) conjuring, I would summon an Alexandrian grammarian to appear 
before me.’ — 
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of Sentinum, and of the consulship of Papirius and Carvilius | 
in the Samnite war.('*!) q 

Even these victories, however, did not crush the indomitable : 
spirit of the Samnites. In the following year (292 Bc) they) 
defeated the consul Q. Fabius Gurges, the son of Fabius 
Maximus: the Senate were about to recal him, but his aged | 
father prevailed upon them to retain him in his command, by ; 
undertaking to accompany him as his lieutenant. The cam-) 
paign was renewed in substance between Fabius Maximus an d 
Pontius, the general who had passed the Romans under the | 
yoke at Caudium, twenty-nine years before. Fabius was vic | 
torious ; Pontius was taken prisoner, and was beheaded after the | 
consul’s triumph.('**) 

§ 35 It appears that Q. Fabius Gurges was continued 1 
Samnium by the Senate as pro-consul; but he was sent home 
by Postumius, one of the consuls for the next year, in defiance 
of the authority of the Senate. Postumius recovered Cominiur 
(which had, it seems, returned into the power of the Samnites), 
and likewise took Venusia, in the Apulian territory.() It was 


(181) Referebant senes, sic Maximum Rullum cum P. Decio ad 
bellum Gallicum, sic postea Papirium Carviliumque adversus Samnites, 
Bruttiosque, et Lucanum cum Tarentino populum, consules declaratos 
Livy, xxiv. 9. Concerning the reminiscences of old men in public affairs 
see above, vol. i. p. 118. The interval between 295 and 293 B.c. 
and 214 B.c., the year of Fabius Maximus and Marcellus, was however toc 
long for contemporary memory. 

(182) Livy, Epit. x1; Eutrop. ii. 9; Dio Cass. xxxvi. 30; Zon. viii. 1 
A notice of this transaction, extracted from some Greek compendium of 
Roman history, is given by Suidas in Φάβιος Μάξιμος. Orosius, iii. 22, tells 
the anecdote of Fabius going as his son’s lieutenant; but adds that he 
saved his son’s life in battle by his personal bravery: he further describes 
the Samnite loss at this battle as 20,000 killed, and 4000 prisoners 
(including their general) ; and he states that this victory put an end to th 
war. This is inconsistent with Livy, Epit. xi. Niebuhr says of thi 
campaign: ‘The two greatest generals of their age fought against on 
another ;’ Hist. vol. iii. p. 399. Compare above, p. 407. | 

(183) See Dion. Hal. xvi. 15-8, where there is an account of the thi 
consulship of Postumius. Suidas, in Ποστόμιος, cites his words, with som 
addition. Livy, Epit. xi., speaks of his employing his soldiers on his ow 
land, like Dionysius; and adds that he was condemned for it. T 
ἄλσους τομὴ is also alluded to by Dio Cass. xxxvi. 32. Velleius, i. 1: 
agrees with Dionysius, as to the dae of the colony to Venusia. He plac 
it four years after the consulship of Fabius and Decius, in 295 B.c. Con 
pare above, p. 388, n. 71. | 
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οὐ however till the following year, 290 3.c., that the consuls, 
ar ius Curius Dentatus and P. Cornelius Rufinus, put an end 
o the Third Samnite War. (**) 

§ 36 With the exception of a few scattered notices, the his- 
tory of the Third Samnite War is preserved exclusively in Livy, 
His narrative is detailed and minute, and bears those internal 
marks of truth, which are presented by the mention of small, but 
significant circumstances: it is likewise clear and coherent ; and 
the successive military operations are in general consistent with one 
| another.('*°) Whether the materials upon which it was founded 
were more authentic than the accounts of his predecessors re- 
specting the Second Samnite War, we are not in a condition to 
decide : we can only say, that the Third Samnite War was nearer 
than the second to the age of contemporary history. At the 
same time, the wide and frequent discrepancies of evidence 
sported by Livy—between which he is himself at a loss to 
lecide—prove that there was no authentic history of the times, 
in which such facts as the names of the consuls of the year,(1**) 
their respective provinces, the battles in which they commanded, 
r the part which they took in the Senate, were recorded with cer- 


_ (184) Eutrop. ii. 9; Livy, Epit. xi, says: ‘Pacem petentibus Samnitibus 
fcedus quarto renovatum est.’ Victor de Vir. Ill., c. 33, gives the following 
anecdote: ‘Manius Curius Dentatus primo de Samnitibus triumphavit, 
quos usque ad mare superum perpacavit. Regressus in concione ait: 
antum agri cepi, ut solitudo futura fuerit, nisi tantum hominum cepissem ; 
tantum porro hominum cepi, ut fame perituri fuerint, nisi tantum agri 
epissem.’ Cicero, de Sen. 16, mentions a triumph of Μ᾽, Curius Dentatus 
over the Samrites. A retrospect of the long struggle of the Samnites 
igainst the Romans, and of their subsequent hostility to Rome, is given 
in the speech of the Samnite envoys to Hannibal, in 215 B.c.; 
_ (185) See Niebuhr’s comments upon Livy’s account of the Third 
Samnite War; Hist. vol. iii. p. 357. 
_ (186) The following is an example of the uncertainties respecting the 
aames of high officers at this period, which even Livy could not settle. 
Under the year 299 Β.0. Licinius Macer and Tubero reported that 
Q. Fabius Maximus was curule edile with L. Papirius Cursor. Piso on 
the other hand stated that the ediles were C. Domitius Calvinus and 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus. Livy thinks that the surname Maximus produced 
the confusion: ‘Id credo cognomen errorem in edilibus fecisse, secutam- 
ue fabulam mixtam ex ediliciis et consularibus comitiis, convenientem 
rrori;’ x. 9. Compare above, p. 462, n. 156. 
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tainty.("87) That the Third Samnite War grew out of the assist- 
ance afforded by Rome to the Lucanians, both Livy and Diony-_ 
sius agree ; but in describing the communications which passed 
between Rome and the Samnites on this occasion, they diff or 
widely. In the account of the battle of Sentinum, Livy is con- 
firmed by Polybius: this great conflict was known to the con | 
temporary Greek writer, Duris of Samos, and was mentioned by 
him in a historical work; probably his history of Agathocles. 
Whether the story of the hind and wolf, related in connexion 
with this battle, is true, cannot be determined :('5§) similar stories 
of omens, however, are often mixed up with real events in the 
later Roman history. The devotion of Decius may be consi 
dered as historical ;(°) the act was doubtless suggested to hi 


(187) Dr. Arnold remarks upon the silence of Livy respecting 
Agathocles during the Samnite wars, and he then proceeds thus: ‘ But 
this is merely one of the consequences of the absence of all Roman 
historians contemporary with the fifth century. Livy did and could only 
copy the annalists of the seventh, or of the middle of the sixth cent 
and the very oldest of these, separated by an interval of a hundred yee 
from the Samnite wars, and having no original historian older than the n- 
selves, did but put together such memorials of the past as happened to be 
still floating on the stream of time, stories which had chanced to be pre 
served in particular families, or which had lived in the remembrance of 
men generally. Thus, as I have before observed, the military history 
of the Samnite wars is often utterly inexplicable: the detail of marches, 
the objects aimed at in each campaign, the combinations of the generals, 
and the exact amount of their success, are lost in oblivion; but particular 
events are sometimes given in great detail, and anecdotes of remarkable 
men have been preserved, while their connexion with each other has 
perished ;’ Hist. vol. ii, p. 417. In another place he thus speaks of the 
period 326—300 8.0. ‘In some of the transactions recorded im thi 
chapter, we seem almost to have emerged into the light of day, and to be 
able to trace events and their actors with much of the clearness of real 
history. But even in those which are in themselves most vivid, we find 
a darkness on either side, concealing from our view their causes and thei 
consequences ;’ ib. p. 306. 

(188) Livy, x. 27; Zon, viii. 1. Dr. Arnold remarks: ‘This story 
with some other circumstances related of the battle itself, are blende 
strangely with the perfectly historical substance of the general narrative 
vol. ii. p. 342. | : 

(189) Mommsen, Rém. Gesch. vol. i. p. 229, n. considers the deve 
tion of one Decius as a mere repetition of the devotion of the othe: 
but there seems no good ground for doubting the reality of both the 
events, which were calculated to make a deep impression on the popull 
memory, and being religious acts, were perhaps noted at the time by t 
pontifical scribes. P. Decius, in arguing for the plebeian priesthoc 
in 300 B.c., is said to have reminded many among his hearers of t 
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by the similar act of his father.(°) The ideas of a dark super- 
tition still lingered among the Italian nations; as we see from 
Livy’s account of the ceremonies by which the oath was imposed 
on the sacred legion of the Samnites :(91) ceremonies, more san- 
guinary than any that are mentioned as practised by the Romans 
at this time. 

§ 37 In the year 282 B.c., eight years after the termination 
of the Third Samnite War, an event occurred, which brought the 
Romans into collision with the Tarentines. Of this event we 
have two versions. According to Appian, ten Roman ships of 


appearance of his father, when he devoted himself as consul. ‘ Retulisse 
dicitur Decius parentis sui speciem, qualem eum multi, qui concione erant, 
yiderant, incinctum Gabino cultu, super telum stantem, quo se habitu pro 
populo ac legionibus Romanis devovisset;’ x. 7. As the devotion of 
Decius had taken place only forty years before, it was quite possible that 
it should have been witnessed by many persons then present. Niebuhr 
has recourse to the supposition of ‘ace Gi agency, in order to account 
for the effect eaaaeod be the deaths.of the Decii: ‘ He who does not (he 
ays) absolutely reject the reality of miracles in Roman history as nonsense, 
might console himself for the scorn of others with the opinion of Dante ; 
and the battles of Vesuvius and Sentinum are of such decisive importance 
for the history of the world, that the idea of attributing a miraculous 
yower to the expiatory death of the Decii, contains at least nothing 
unworthy ;’ Hist. vol. iii. n. 644. It is, however, impossible for us to 
estimate the effect really sn ag by these celebrated acts. See the 
passage of Dio Cassius cited above, p. 430, n. 52. 


— (190) ‘Cujus mors ita gloriosa fuit, ut eam concupisceret filius,’ says 
Cic. de Div. i. 24. Cicero speaks of a third Decius, the grandson of the 
first, and son of the second, having devoted himself in the war against 
Pyrrhus. After describing the act of the first Decius, he continues: 

uod quidem ejus factum nisi esset jure laudatum, non esset imitatus 
quarto consulatu filius; neque porro ex eo ratus, cum Pyrrho bellum 
gerens, consul cecidisset in prelio, seque e continenti genere tertiam 
victimam poe prebuisset ;’ De Fin. ii. 19. Elsewhere he says: 
‘Non cum Latinis decertans pater Decius, cum Etruscis filius, cum 
Pyrrho nepos se hostium telis objecissent ;’ Tusc. Disp. i. 37. The story 
of the self-immolation of the third Decius (whose consulship falls in 
79 B.c.) is discredited by Dr. Arnold, ib. p. 509. Compare Niebuhr, 
‘ol. iii. p. 505. The story may be fabulous; but its inconsistency with 
he notice in the inaccurate writer, De Vir. Ill. c. 36, is not a sufficient 
reason for rejecting it; especially as the statement of the latter is incon- 
istent with that of Florus, i. 21, and Zonaras; and it is considered 
rroneous by Arntzen ad loc. 
_ (tgt) Admovebatur altaribus miles, magis ut victima quam ut sacri 
articeps. ... Dein jurare cogebatur diro quodam carmine,in exsecrationem 
apitis familieque et stirpis composito. ... Id primo quidam abnuentes 
araturos se, obtruncati circa altaria sunt: jacentes deinde inter stragem 
‘ictimarum documento ceteris fuere ne abnuerent; x. 38. 
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war, under a certain Cornelius, were cruising along the coasts of © 
Magna Grecia, when a Tarentine demagogue, named Philo- 
charis, of dissolute habits, reminded the people of an ancient © 
treaty which restrained the Romans from sailing to the east of © 
the Lacinian promontory, and urged them to attack the Roman 
squadron. His advice was adopted; the Tarentines sank four 
of the ships, and took one with the crew.(') According to Dio 
Cassius, the Roman admiral in command of these ships was 
named L. Valerius. He sailed into the harbour of Tarentum 
without any hostile intention, but the people were in the theatre 
celebrating the Dionysia; and partly from a belief that he came 
as an enemy, and partly under the influence of wine, they 
attacked him before he suspected their purpose, and sank his 
ship and several of the others.('**) One of these accounts repre- 
sents the act of the Tarentines as the result of deliberation, the 
other as a sudden outbreak of fear and anger—in the substance, 
however, they agree; and they are further confirmed by the 
epitome of Livy.(%) 

Moreover, the Lucanians had recently besieged the town of 
Thurii, and the latter place had been assisted and defended by 
the Romans, who raised the siege, and left a garrison in the 
place.('*) The Tarentines now complained that the people of 


(192) Samn. 7. 

(193) Dio Cass. xxxix. 4, 5. The passage of Dio is repeated by 
Zon. viii. 2. A similar account is given by Orosius, who probably 
followed Livy, directly or indirectly: ‘Anno ab urbe condita cecelxiy. 
Tarentini Romanam classem forte pretereuntem, spectaculo theatri 
prospectam hostiliter invaserunt, quinque tantum navibus vix per fugam 
elapsis: cetera retracta in portum classis, et profligata est; preefecti 
navium trucidati, omnes bello utiles cesi, reliqui pretio venditi sunt;’ iy. 1. 
Florus likewise, who follows Livy, gives a similar account ; i. 18, § 4. 


(194) ‘Cum a Tarentinis classis Romana direpta esset, duumyiro qui 
preerat classi occiso, legati ad eos a senatu ut de his injuriis quererentt 
missi pulsati sunt. Ob id bellum eis indictum est ;’ Livy, Epit. xii. 


_ (195) The assistance of Thurii against the Lucanians is mentioned 
in Livy, Epit. xi. The relief of the place was effected by the const 
Fabricius, see Dion. Hal. xviii. 5,17; Val. Max. i. 8,6. The subjectic 
of Thurii to the Lucanians, and its recourse to Rome, are mentioned b 
Strabo, vi. 1, § 13. A story of the Romans being assisted on this occasic 
by a supernatural combatant, whom they believed to be the god Mars, 

told by Valerius Maximus, ib; similar to the appearance of 
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hurii, being Greeks, had applied to the Romans, instead of to 
1emselves, and had been the means of introducing them into 
he southern extremity of Italy. They proceeded to plunder 
he city, and to expel the principal citizens; they dismissed the 
toman garrison unharmed.(!*°) 

_ The Romans did not at once declare war against the Taren- 
anes, but sent ambassadors to demand redress. Their terms are 
tated to have been, that the Romans taken on board their 
wn ships should be liberated, that the citizens of Thurii who 
iad been expelled should be restored, that compensation should 
be afforded for the property plundered, and that the authors of 
he outrage should be surrendered to them. The scene which 
00k place when the Roman ambassadors appeared before the 
eople to deliver their message, conveys a forcible idea of the 
soarseness of manners which prevailed in a civilized Greek city 
f antiquity. Not only was their imperfect Greek and their 
eculiar dress made the subject of public ridicule, but Postumius, 
he leader of the embassy, was subjected to a more practical and 
naterial insult. He held up his toga to the people, and told 
hem that they might enjoy their laugh at present, but that the 
ains on his garment would be washed out with their blood.(‘%) 
s soon as the insult offered to the ambassadors was reported by 
1em to the people, Q. Aimilius, the consul, who was then with 
in army in Samnium, was ordered to march to Tarentum, and 
repeat the demands made by the ambassadors.(') The 


ioscuri at the battle of Regillus. This story is alluded to by Ammianus 
‘arcellinus, xxiv. 4. Existimabatur Mars ipse, si misceri hominibus 
umina majestatis jura permittunt, affuisse castra Lucanorum invadenti 
ascino. The people of Thurii erected a statue to Fabricius, for raising 
6 siege of their town; Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 15. 

(196) Appian, Samn. 7. 

(197) Dion. Hal. xvii. 7, 8; Appian, Samn. 7; Dio Cass. xxxix. 5; 
mn. viii. 2; Flor. i. 18, §5. Livy, Epit. xii., says that the ambassadors 
ere ‘ pulsati,’ driven away with blows. On the other hand, Valerius 
aximus says that after the ambassadors had been grossly insulted, they 
Ὗ ed in delivering their message, and abstained from all complaint ; 
2, § 5. 

(198) Dion. Hal. xvii. 9,10; Appian, ib. The former states that long 


Ly . 


sbates in the Senate preceded the decision for immediate war. Acco 
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Tarentines now hesitated as to the answer which they would give, | 
and opinions in the public assembly were almost equally divided, — 
when an orator remarked, that to surrender any of their citizens — 
was a mark of servitude; but to enter on a war without allies 
was perilous. ‘If we wish,’ he said, ‘to maintain our freedom, let ~ 
us call in the assistance of King Pyrrhus, and make him our © 
general,’() The party adverse to peace prevailed; envoys — 
were sent to Pyrrhus, requesting him to engage in the war, and © 
promising him large levies from the nations of southern Italy.?%) © 
Pyrrhus, the greatest warrior of his time, eager for enterprize, | 
and ambitious of making conquests in Italy and Sicily, acceded © 
to the request of the Tarentines, and in the year 281 B,c. landed © 
near Tarentum with a large army.(*°!) In his subsequent war 
with the Romans, the Roman annals (as we have previously © 
remarked) mix with the stream of contemporary Greek his- ~ 
tory. (2) | 

§ 38 Having now examined the narrative of the military © 
history of Rome from the beginning of the Samnite wars to the 
landing of Pyrrhus, it remains for us to notice such events of 
constitutional history, or other miscellaneous occurrences, “7 


to Dionysius, the ambassadors returned when Aimilius was entering on 
his consulship: he therefore conceives the embassy as having taken place 
in 283 B.c. 

(199) Appian, ib. See the singular anecdote of Meto, who attempted 
to prevent the war; Dion. Hal. xvii. 13, 14; Plut. Pyrrh. 13; Dio Cass. 
xxxix. 10. . 

(200) Plut. Pyrrh. 13. Plutarch speaks of those who were in favour 
of war, because they were afraid of being surrendered to the Romans in 
the event of peace; which agrees with the conditions stated by Appian. 

(201) Livy, Epit. xii; Plut. Pyrrh. 15; Justin. xviii. 1; Eutrop. ii. 11; 
Flor. i. 18. 

(202) Decius Magius, the Campanian, is described by Livy as referring 
in 216 B.c. to the oppressions exercised by Pyrrhus at Tarentum, in order 
to warn his countrymen against admitting Hannibal; xxii. 7. Hieronymus, 
the ruler of Syracuse, was reminded by his flatterers, in the Second Punic 
War, of Pyrrhus, his maternal grandfather ; ib. xxiv. 6. The envoys ὁ 
the Roman prisoners after Cannw, and of the remains of the legions 
of Canne, τοῖον to the Roman prisoners taken by rhus at Heraclea; 
ib. xxii. 59, xxv. 6. Other reminiscences of Pyrrhus are mentioned 
above, vol. i. p. 67, n. 196. It is said that elephants were first seen by the 
Italians in the war with Pyrrhus, and were called boves Luce, from 
having been seen in Lucania; Pliny, N. H. viii.6; Veget. de Re Mil. iii. 2¢ 
Varro de L. L. vii. 39, 40. 
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orc ed during this period, as throw light upon the nature of the 
istorical accounts which have been handed down to us. 

_ The account of the abolition of the law of nexum, in conse- 
uence of the ill usage practised by the creditor upon a youthful 
nsolvent debtor, bears internal marks of credibility, and may 
have been derived from some early reminiscence. The descrip- 
ion implies, that up to this time the insolvent debtor became 
the slave of the creditor, and the creditor had over him all the 
ights of a slave-master with respect to corporal coercion and 
sunishment. At the same time, the circumstances are delivered 
Ὁ us with so much diversity, as to forbid the idea that the event 
ould have been recorded by acontemporary scribe. Livy states 
that L. Papirius was the name of the creditor; that the insol- 
vent debtor was named C. Publilius; and that he gave himself 
up to his creditor on account of a debt due by his father. He 
her says that Publilius, when he had been ill used by his 
master, first appealed to the people in the forum, whence he 
went to the Senate-house; that the consuls immediately con- 
rened the Senate, and laid the case before them ; and that the 
Senate instructed them to propose to the people the abolition of 
he law of nexum, He places this event in the consulship of 
Poetelius and Papirius, 326 B.c., five years before the Caudine 
sapitulation.(?) Dionysius, on the other hand, states that the 
on of a certain Publius (the latter having been one of the mili- 
ary tribunes who had been parties to the Caudine surrender), 
ad borrowed money to defray the expense of his father’s 
funeral, expecting to be reimbursed by his kinsmen. He be- 
omes an insolvent debtor, is ill treated by his creditor, and 
yppeals to the people ; whereupon the creditor is prosecuted by 
he tribunes, and condemned to death. A law is afterwards 
assed abolishing slavery for debt.(°*) A third version is given 


, 


| 


(203) Livy, viii. 28; Livy evidently considers the change of law to 
we been inexpedient : he thinks that a valuable security for the payment 
f debts was lost through the outrageous conduct of one man: * Victum 
0 die ob impotentem injuriam unius ingens vinculum fidei.’ 
(204) xvi. 9. Compare above, p. 454, n. 125. 
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by Valerius Maximus. His account is that Τὶ Veturius, the son” 
of the consul who had been party to the Caudine treaty, was 
compelled, by domestic losses, and heavy debts, to become, 
while a youth, the slave of his creditor, P. Plotius. Being ill- 
treated by his creditor, he appealed to the consuls, who brought 
the matter before the Senate, and the Senate ordered Plotius to 
be thrown into prison.@°) The variations of name and time, 
as well as of other circumstances, are so great as to show that 
the story, though it may be substantially true, has, by oral 
tradition, acquired a legendary character. ἱ 

It is stated by Livy that in the year 323 Bc, a law was 
proposed by a tribune, to inflict punishment upon the people 
of Tusculum, for assisting and instigating some of the enemies of 
the Romans. The Tusculans, bringing with them their wives 
and children, and attired in garments of mourning, came to 
Rome, and implored the citizens to spare them. When the 
votes were taken, all the tribes, except the Pollian, rejected the 
law: but the Pollian tribe carried a resolution that the adult 
men should be flogged and beheaded, and the women and 
children sold as slaves.(?°*) ‘It is certain (Livy adds) that the 
Tusculans retained the memory of this cruel vote until the ᾿ 
time of our fathers, and that the Papirian tribe (into which the 
Tusculans were afterwards received) scarcely ever gave its vote 
in favour of a candidate from the Pollian tribe’?%) This 
anecdote implies that a clear and practical memory of the vote 
of the Pollian tribe was cherished by the Tusculans and their 
descendants for at least two hundred years. 7 


(205) Val. Max. vi. 1, 89. <A passage of Varro L. L. vii. § 105, refers 
to this event, but the text is so corrupt that its effect cannot be stated. 
Compare Arnold, vol. ii. p. 277. Niebuhr conjectures that the abolition 
of the law of nexum took place, not in the consulship of Poetelius (326 B.c. 
but in his dictatorship, (313 B.c.); Hist. vol. iii. p. 156, 293. He likewise 
suspects that the story of the youthful debtor is apocryphal ; ib. p. 157 
It is remarkable that two former movements relative to the law of dek 
are connected with personal anecdotes ; see Livy, ii. 23, vi. 14. 

(206) This was the original sentence of the Athenians upon th 
Mytileneans, Thue. iii. 36, and was the punishment actually inflicted 
the Melians; vy. 116. 


(207) Livy, viii. 87. The story is repeated by Val. Max. ix. 10, § 1. 
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The censorship of Appius Claudius Cxecus (which began in 
12 B.C.) is an important event at this period ; and the circum- 
ances connected with it appear to be substantially historical, 
j0ugh his public character is not clearly explained to us. That 
he Appian road, from Rome to Capua, and the Appian 
queduct, which brought a supply of water into Rome, were 
ue to his censorship, cannot be doubted. He is likewise 
lated to have revised the list of the Senate, and to have 
serted in it divers persons whose fathers had been freedmen, 
nd therefore had once been slaves; a lowering of the dignity 
the Senate, which was at this time without example.(®*) 
Vhen the consuls refused to recognise his list, he distributed 
e inferior class of town-citizens among all the tribes, and by 
ie number of their votes was able, it is stated, to increase his 
wn influence. As his measures had not been completed at the 
nd of the eighteen months, to which the Amilian law of 
34 5.0. (609) limited the censorship, he set the law at defiance, 
nd refused to resign: nor was P. Sempronius, one of the 
ibunes, who brought the question before the people, with the 
sistance of six of his colleagues, able to enforce it, and eject 
ppius from his office. Protected by the veto of three tribunes, 
@ maintained his ground, and held the censorship for five 
gars.() It is stated further that Cn. Flavius, a man of a 
wit, the son of a freedman, who had been scribe or 
iter to Appius, and likewise acted in a similar capacity for 
me of the public magistrates, had, at his instigation, carefully 
ted the days on which legal proceedings could be held, and 
us was able to publish the rules of the Calendar affecting 
tions at’ law.() Other accounts state that his publication 


‘ 


2 ry 


(208) The rule of excluding the sons of freedmen from the Senate 
s retained, with few exceptions, till the end of the republic; 
cker, 11.1, p. 196. Ἐ 

(209) See Livy, iv. 24; Becker, ii. 2, p. 195. Above, ch. xii. § 61. 
(210) Until the censorship of Valerius Maximus and J unius Bubuleus 
07 5.0.; Fast. Capit.; Compare Livy, ix.43. The writer de Vir. Ill. 34, 
5: ‘ Censuram solus omni quinquennio obtinuit.’ 

(211) Plin. N. H. xxxiii. 6. 


VOL. II. It 
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was confined not merely to rules respecting days, but 
included the forms of actions.(*!*) Pomponius, in the extra 
in the Digest, represents Appius himself as the compiler of 


stole the book from him, and gave it to the public. 
collection was, he says, called ‘Jus Civile. Flavianum.’(™) 
history of the origin of this ancient legal compilation is perhaq 
not altogether unmixed with fiction: it may be observed thé 
Atticus seems to have suggested to Cicero some difficult 
respecting the chronology of the received story:?™) the di 
closure, however, is related to have been considered by tl 
aristocratic party, as so great a detraction from their powe 
that they laid aside their rings for a time in token of grief.(?” 

Diodorus states that when the censorship of Appius ha 
expired, and he dreaded the displeasure of the Senate, — 
simulated blindness, and remained in his own house.(*!®) 
is however certain that when Appius, near the close of his li 
was led into the Senate-house by his sons to deliver his famox 
speech against the peace with Pyrrhus, his blindness was n¢ 
simulated but real.¢!”7) An entirely different cause for 


(212) Livy, ix. 46; Cic. de Orat.i.41; Pro Mur.11; Val. Max.ii.5, 8 2 
Macrob. Saturn, i. 15, § 9. The passage respecting Flavius, cited fro 
Calpurnius Piso, in Gell. vi. 9, is closely followed by Livy, ubisup. Liy 
adds that, according to Licinius Macer, Flavius had ceased to act 
a clerk before he was elected curule edile; for he had previously fille 
three offices inconsistent with that employment. 

(213) Dig. i. 2, 2, § 7. 

(214) Nam illud de Flavio et fastis, si secus est, commune erratum es 
et tu belle ἠπόρησας, et nos publicam prope opinionem secuti sumus, 
multa apud Greecos ; Epist. ad Att. vi. 1, § 14. 

(215) Quo facto δηθὰ senatus indignatione exarsit, ut annulos ab 
abjectos fuisse in antiquissimis reperiatur annalibus. ... Annulos quog 
depositos a nobilitate, in annales relatum est, non a senatu universo; P 
ib. Livy states that this mark of grief was caused by the election 
Flavius as curule edile, not by his publication of the fasti. ‘ Tantumga 
Flavii comitia indignitatis habuerunt, ut plerique nobilium annulos aur 
et phaleras deponerent ;’ ix. 46. ᾿ 

(216) Diod. xx. 36. . a 

(217) Appian, Samn. 10; Plut. Pyrrh. 18-9; Cic. Tuse. Quest. vy. 
Victor de Vie. Ill. 34; Dig. iii. 1,1, §5. Appius Claudius Ceeus ~ 
censor in 312 B.c.,and consul in 307 and 296. His speech against 
peace with Pyrrhus was delivered in 279. If he was forty years Ὁ 
the time of his censorship, he would have been seventy-three yee 
when he delivered this speech. aR 
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indness of Appius is assigned by Livy. His account is that 
ppius, during his censorship, authorized the Potitii, who had 
e performance of certain hereditary sacerdotal rites at the 
ra Maxima of Hercules, to delegate their functions to public 
aves. The result of this change was reported to have been 
ταῦ twelve families of the Potitii, containing thirty adult men, 
came extinct within the year, and that Appius himself, was, 
fithin a few years, smitten with blindness.(?!*) A different 
rsion of this religious legend has been preserved by Festus, (*!*) 
10 relates that Appius when censor induced the Potitii, by the 
uyment of 50,000 asses, to instruct certain public slaves in 
ne performance of their peculiar rites; whereupon the entire 
mily of the Potitii, which consisted of twelve persons, became 
ctinct within thirty days. It will be observed that the num- 
rs in this story are the same as in that of Livy: but that 
ey are differently applied. On the blindness of Appius, 
estus is silent: another writer, however, who speaks of the 
ption of the Potitii by Appius, makes the anger of the 
ods fall upon him, as well as on the Potitii.(*’) 

_ The measures of Appius with respect to the Senate and the 


(218) Livy, ix. 29; Val. Max.i. 1, § 17; Serv. Ain. viii. 179, gives the 
lowing account: ‘In sacris Herculis nec servi intererant, nec liberti ; 
eo ut Appius, qui sacra hee transtulit in libertos, velut quidam volunt, 
‘servos publicos, et caruerit oculis, et intra annum omnem familiam 
rdiderit Pinariorum.’ 

met) Que familia et posteri ejus non defuerunt decimantibus usque 
Ap. Claudium censorem, qui quinquaginta millia eris gravis his dedit, 
; Servos publicos edocerent ritum sacrificandi : quo facto Potitii, cum 
ent ex familia numero duodecim, omnes interierunt intra diem 
X.5 p- 237., 


(220) Potitios Herculis sacerdotes pretio corrupit, ut sacra Herculea 
rvos publicos edocerent; unde cxcatus est; gens Potitiorum funditus 
vii Victor de Vir. Ill. 34. Verum postea Appius Claudius accepta 
unié’ Potitios illexit, ut administrationem sacrorum Hereulis servos 
blicos edocerent, necnon etiam mulieres admitterent. Quo facto aiunt 
tra dies triginta omnem familiam Potitiorum, que prior in sacris 
bebatur, extinctam ; Script. de Orig. Gent. Rom. ὁ. 8. The story is 
s related by Lactantius: ‘Appius Claudius censor, cum adversus 
ponsum ad servos publicos sacra Herculis transtulisset, luminibus 
batus est; et Potitiorum gens, quae prodidit, intra unius anni tempus 
tincia est ; De Diy. Inst. ii. 7. Compare above, vol. i. p. 293. 
| | 113 
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tribes were highly popular in their tendency.(**") Nevertheless, 
Sempronius, in his speech against Appius for holding | 
censorship beyond the term fixed by law, treats him as a | 
adherent of the high patrician party, and as sharing the her 
ditary political opinions of his family.(*) He is likewise 
described by Livy as the leader of the patrician party in re 
sisting the proposal made by the two Ogulnii, in 300 B.c., for 
rendering plebeians eligible as pontiffs and augurs, and thus 
removing the last plebeian disqualification.?) | Hypotheses 
may be made for reconciling the apparent inconsistency in the 
political conduct of Appius ;(?4) but no light is thrown upon 
by Livy, or any of the ancient writers. 4 

The distribution of the inferior town voters among all th 
tribes, effected by Appius, produced, according to Livy, th 
result, that the people was divided imto two parts; the sour 
part of the citizens, and the faction of the forum. Whe 
however Q. Fabius and P. Decius became censors, the forme 
in order to diminish the influence of the lower class of voter 
threw them altogether into four tribes, which he called cit 
tribes. This measure was so well received by the people, the 
it earned for him his surname of Maximus, which his long serie 
of victories had not conferred upon him.(*”) What relatio 
these four tribes bore to the four city tribes said to have bee 
instituted by Servius,("*) is not explained. 


_ (221) Ceterum Flavium dixerat edilem forensis factio, Ap. 
censura vires nacta, qui senatum primus libertinorum filiis lect 
inquinaverat; et postquam eam lectionem nemo ratam habuit, nee 
curid adeptus erat quas petierat opes urbanas, humilibus per omnes tribu 
divisis, forum et campum corrupit ; Livy, ix. 46. 

(222) Livy, ix. 34. (223) Livy, x. 7. 

(224) See Niebuhr, Hist? vol. 111. p. 301-3; Lect. vol. i. p. 384— 
Arnold, vol. ii. p. 286. 

(225) Livy, ix. 46; Val. Max. ii. 2,§9. Compare Becker, ii. 1, Ὁ. 18 
Dr. Arnold discredits the account of the origin of the name Maximus ; 
thinks that it had reference originally to personal size rather than 
greatness of mind or exploits ; vol. ii. p. 297. Much uncertain hypothe 
is founded by Niebuhr upon the brief passage of Livy respecting | 
censorship of Fabius and Decius; Hist. vol. iii. p. 320-49. It is 
adopted by Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 297. 


(226) Above, vol. i. p. 487. 


Ὧν 


τω 
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The strange account in Livy, under the year 331 B.c., of an 
tensive system of poisoning established among the Roman 
at ons, is probably derived from an ancient, and perhaps from 
contemporary record. In consequence of secret information 
ven by a slave woman to Q. Fabius Maximus, who was then 
lile, Cornelia and Sergia, both of patrician families, were 
arged with the crime, and being required to drink their own 
ixture, died of its effects. Further investigation led to the 
mdemnation of one hundred and seventy matrons; the pre- 
lence of this atrocious crime was considered to amount to a 
0 igy, and to be the result rather of a divine seizure, than of 
tural pravity; and a dictator was appointed to drive a nail 
the temple, a religious ceremony which was held to be a 
per expiation for the calamity.(?*’) | 

The examples of the Neapolitan Tofana and of the Marquise 
: Brinvilliers, in modern times, show that women of a high social 
ndition are sometimes capable of engaging in a systematic 
arse of poisoning ; but it is incredible that one hundred and 
enty Roman matrons could have been really accomplices in 
sh acrime. It is however possible that the malicious reports 
slaves, combined with the fear of so secret and dangerous an 
ence, and the entire ignorance of toxicology which then 
evailed,(**) may have created a belief in their guilt. 

Notices of religious affairs—such as of the dedication of 
mples, of the punishment of an unchaste vestal, in 337 B.c.,(**) 
of the migration of the pipe-players, in 311 B.c.(***)—are likely 
have been derived from contemporary records. The accounts 


(227) Livy, viii. 18; Val. Max. ii. 5, ὃ 3; Orosius, iii. 10. The latter 
ies the number to 370. See above, p. 409. 

228) The account of the death of the Emperor Claudius, in Tacit. Ann. 
66-7, shows that even professional poisoners were not at that time very 
(229) Livy, viii. 15. : 

230) Livy, ix. 80. The tibicines refused to pipe at the sacrifices, and 
at ina body to Tibur, because the censors had deprived them of their 
vilege of taking their meals in the temple of Jupiter. The people of 
yur made them drunk at a festival, and sent them back to Rome in carts, 
ere their privilege was restored them. 
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of the sacred offerings of the curule ediles in 296 8.c., including 
the statue of the she-wolf, with Romulus and Remus,(**4) an | 
of the introduction of the Greek practice of giving palms to the 
conquerors at the Roman games, in 293 B.c.,(°) are likewis : 
probably authentic. | | 

Livy has no detailed mention of prodigies at this perio¢ 
In 296 Bc. he states, generally, that many prodigies occurre¢ 
and that a supplication of two days, with some other cere 
monies, was in consequence decreed by the Senate.(?33) 1 
the following -year, likewise, he relates that there had bee 
showers of earth, and that several persons in the army ¢ 
Appius Claudius had been struck by lightning.(4) Some pre 
digies recounted by Zonaras appear also to belong to this tim 
namely, that the altar of the Capitoline Jupiter distilled bloc 
for three days, and honey and milk on the two consecuti 
days; and that a statue of Victory in the forum fell from if 
pedestal.(’3°) It is mentioned by Livy, that in 293 B.C, in con 
sequence of the mortality caused by pestilence, the Sibyllin 
books were consulted ; and the response obtained was, tha 
Aisculapius should be brought from Epidaurus to Rome. Yo 
thing was done in this year, beyond the appointment of a day: 
supplication to Aisculapius ; but soon afterwards, envoys wer 
sent to Epidaurus to fetch a statue of the god to Rome. Whe 
the Romans reached Epidaurus, the sacred serpent descende 
from the temple, and embarked on board their ship: it went o 
land, and remained for a short time on a palm-tree near 
temple at Antium, and finally rested in the Insula Tiberin: 
where a fane was erected to Aisculapius.(**) 


(231) Livy, x. 23. _ (232) Ib. 6. 47. . 
(233) Ib. c. 23. Compare the remarks above, vol. i. p. 161—5. 
(234) Ib. c. 31. é‘ 


_ (235) Zon. viii. 1. Niebuhr, on conjecture, identifies these 
with those mentioned in Livy, x. 23; Hist. vol. ini. p. 374. 
Arnold, vol. ii. p. 335. 


‘ 
VOUS 


ee ὃ 


(236) See Livy, Kpit. xi. ; Val. Max. i. 8, § 2, whose account ; 
derived from the lost book of Livy ; Victor de Vir. Ill. 22; Ovid, Met. 
622—744; Orosius, iii. 22; Plut. Quest. Rom. 94: Plin. N. H. xxix, 
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_ Theophrastus, in his History of Plants, states that the trees 
the fir species in Latium were extremely fine, but, though supe- 
or to those of Southern Italy, were not comparable with those of 
ὃ rsica. He then adds, that, at some former time, the Romans 
eing desirous of founding a city in Corsica, sailed thither with 
wenty-five ships; but they found the island so thickly covered 
fith wood, that they abandoned their intention. He likewise 
lentions that some Romans who crossed over cut so large a 
uantity of timber in a small space, that they made of it a raft 
rhich required fifty sails: the raft however came to pieces in 
he sea.(87) This passage is remarkable as containing the 
arliest mention of the Romans, which occurs in any extant 
lassical work. It is conjectured by Niebuhr that the expe- 
ition to which Theophrastus refers was made near the end of 
he Second Samnite War, about 302 8.0 (23) Theophrastus 
owever seems to refer to some previous time; no mention of 
uch a colony occurs in any Roman writer.(*”) 


Yompare Becker, vol. i. p. 651: Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 408-9; Lect. vol. i. p. 406 ; 
irnold, vol. ii. p. 395. Niebuhr and Dr. Arnold agree in thinking that 
he Roman ambassadors really brought a tame snake to Rome. Tame 
nakes were kept in the temple of Ausculapius at Epidaurus; Paus. ii. 28, § 1. 
Jompare above, vol. i. p. 64. 

_ (237) Hist. Plant. v. 8, where οὐδὲν εἶναι πρὸς τὰ ἐν τῇ Κύρνῳ should be 
read with the best MSS. See vol.v. p. 44, ed. Schneider. 

(238) Hist. vol. iii. p. 241. 

_ (239) Theophrastus, Caus. Plant. i. 19, refers to the archonship of 
idorus (314 B.c.), and de Lapid. ho to the archonship of Praxibulus 
315 B.c.). These dates are cited by Pliny, H. N. iii. 9, xiii. 30, xxxiii. 37, 
who makes the year of Nicodorus correspond with 440 v.c., and the year 
of Praxibulus correspond with 439 v.c. Pliny says that Theophrastus 
wrote 390 years before his time. As Pliny died in the year 79, he appears 
Ὁ reckon 314+ 76 =390. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 39, remarks of the 
History of Plants, that ‘ Pliny places the composition of the whole work 
bout the year 440v.c.’ The mention of Nicodorus, to which Pliny refers, 
ccurs not in this work, but in the work on the Causes of Plants ; see 
Schneider, vol. iv. p. 585. Theophrastus, however, mentions the Athenian 
rchon Simonides, 311 z.c., in his History of Plants, vi. 3, and the expedition 
of Ophellas against Carthage, of 308 B.c.,in the same work; iv.2, Con- 
serning the dates mentioned in the writings of Theophrastus, see Clinton, 
F.H. vol. ii. p. 366, n. 9. 
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CHAPTER ΧΙΥ. 


GENERAL RESULTS OF THE PRECEDING INQUIR | 
COMPARISON WITH THE CORRESPONDING 
PERIOD OF GREEK HISTORY. ° | 


§ 1 ἡ hans entire ground of inquiry traced out in the intre 
ductory chapter, with respect both to the externa 
attestation and the internal character of the early Roman his 
tory, has now been travelled over.(1) We have found that the 
extant narrative of Roman affairs, for the first four hundrec 
and seventy-two years of the city, was not originally framed 
by contemporary historians; but was derived, by writers pos 
terior to the events related, though prior to the extant histo: 
rians, partly from oral traditions, and partly from writter 
documentary sources, the nature of which is imperfectly re 
ported. We have also seen that the historical narrative for the 
last two centuries of the Republic, rests on a wholly different 
basis, and was derived by the authors, in whose works we read it, 
from the writings of well-informed contemporary historians. We 
have further ascertained, by a detailed examination of the early 
historical narrative, in six successive periods,(*) that its internal 
character and texture exhibit on the whole such an appearance 
as its defective external attestation would lead one to expect. 
The results at which we have arrived, with respect to the ex- 
ternal attestation, corroborated by the internal evidence of the 
narrative, are on the whole unfavourable to the credibility of the 
Roman history down to the war with Pyrrhus, and are to ὃ 
great extent inconsistent with it. 
In estimating the weight of the various circumstances which 
have been successively pointed out, in the course of the pre 


(1) See above, vol. i. p. 15-18. 
(2) See above, vol. i. p. 264-6. 
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““ δὰ 


ng investigation, much will depend upon the general prin- 
es respecting traditionary historical evidence, which the 
der may be disposed to adopt. The discussion may therefore 
Ἢ incomplete, unless some attempt is made to reconcile the 
cordant opinions on this important subject. 

§ 2 All persons, to whatever school of historical criticism 
y may belong—from the extreme of the most incredulous 
yur, to that of the most credulous laxity—agree in holding 
ὁ a narrative, in order to be historical, must proceed ulti- 
ely from actual witnesses; from persons who had personal 
aizance of the facts. Every historical event must have fallen 
er the observation of some living persons, and if they had 
imparted to others the results of their observation, its occur- 
8. never could have been known. 

W hen therefore a narrative is presented to us from a time 
which there were no national contemporary historians, as of 
legislation of Solon, or of the siege of Veii, all agree in re- 
ing that it should be ultimately traceable to some contem- 
ry testimony, if it is to be received as historical. This 
emporary testimony may be embodied in an ancient poem, 
1 some ancient inscription or record, or in a family register ; 
; may have been preserved by a faithful oral tradition re- 
d into writing by a subsequent generation. But all concur 
lemanding, as a preliminary condition to belief, that the 
jory of the events should have been preserved from the 
unts of actual witnesses. It is indeed obvious that without 
e assumed personal attestation, as the highest link in the 
n of evidence, an alleged historical narrative would stand on 
8 vel of any tale of fiction. What is it, for example, that 
titutes the difference between a fiction which observes all 
se nons of probability (such as one of Defoe’s or Miss 
en's novels),(*) and a true narrative? It is that in the 


) Walter Scott, in his Life of Defoe, Prose works, vol. iv. p. 262, 
168 an excellent explanation of the ‘ unequalled dexterity with which 
has given an appearance of reality to the incidents which he 


UC Βι 
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former the events described are purely subjective; that the 
owed their origin exclusively to the mind of the novelist: 
whereas the events in the latter are real objective occurrence 
which were perceived and observed by the persons present whe 
they took place, and through their report became known ¢ ᾿ 
believed. | | 
The main difference, therefore, which subsists between th 
divergent schools of historical criticism, in reference to a narratiy | 
of this class, is as to the extent to which contemporary attestation 
may be presumed without direct and positive proof.(*) Those wh 
incline to admit the historical character of events long anterix 
to contemporary history, either assume the existence of anciel 
records, inscriptions, poems, and family memoirs, which are n 
expressly mentioned, but are understood to have formed th 
basis of the extant account, or they suppose that the memo 
of the events was handed down from the original witnesses, 
had personal knowledge of the facts, through certain in 8 
mediate links, to the writers who first rescued them from {ἢ 
unfixed state of oral repetition; or, they combine both thes 
hypotheses. But whatever may be the hypothesis, or combing 
tion of hypotheses, which they may adopt, they must assu mn 
that the events of which they assert the historical character vel 


zi 


hy 


(4) Mr. Grote, arguing against Mr. Clinton’s treatment of the ear 
period of Greek history, makes the following remark : ‘ The word tradit 
is an equivocal word, and begs the whole question ; for while in its obvic 
and literal meaning it implies only something handed down, whether tru 
or fiction, it is tacitly understood to imply a tale descriptive of some ΤῈ 
matter of fact, taking its rise at the time when that fact happened, ai 
originally accurate, but corrupted by subsequent oral transmission ;’ Hii 
of Gr. vol. ii. p. 68. This ‘tacit understanding’ is the keystone of 
whole argument; in order to invest a popular story respecting forr 
times with the historical character, it must be assumed to have been fa 
fully handed down to the present generation, through successive stag 
from the original eye-witnesses of the fact. On the other hand, Col. i 
speaking of events prior to the age of contemporary historians, remarks 
TE is obvious that in every such case, where, at the best, no positive 
torical proof is attainable, the balance of historical probability must ret 
itself very much to a reasonable indulgence to the weight of nationa 
viction, and a deference to the testimony of the earliest and most eri 
native authorities ;’ Hist. of the Lit. of Gr. vol. iii, p. 503. The ‘ rea 
able indulgence,’ of which Colonel Mure here speaks, necessarily im 
that the.‘ national conviction’ is ultimately traceable to the testimo; 
actual witnesses, 
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t mere ideas, but were real occurrences, the objects of external 
servation, which were known by the actors concerned, and 
seived by the senses of the persons present on each occasion. 
is view is equally entertained by those who hold with the 
eatest strictness the canon of contemporary written evidence, 
id those who give the widest latitude to the dominion of 
thentic oral tradition. Both assume the same mode of proving 
e occurrence of a historical fact; but the former refuse to infer 
6 existence of the proof from the existence of an oral tradi- 
yn; the latter consider that inference legitimate. The former 
y that the existence of a popular belief with respect to the 
st, derived from oral reports, raises a presumption that the 
ents narrated were, at the time of their supposed occurrence, 
ved by credible witnesses, and by them handed down 
posterity. The latter, on the other hand, hold that the 
istence of such a popular belief (combined perhaps with some 
cessary circumstances) authorizes the conclusion that the cur- 
nt story was derived from credible contemporary witnesses, 
d has descended from them in a substantially unfalsified state. 
r example, those who maintain that the account which has 
ached us, of the Doric invasion of Peloponnesus, and the 
turn of the Heraclidex, is historical, must assume that the 
svalent belief in the reality of this event, which Herodotus 
1 Thucydides found in existence, must have-had a legitimate 
gin, and have been derived, through a long series of re- 
ers, from the persons who had taken part in the expedition, 
had witnessed its effects; who had seen the ships which 
1 carried the invaders, and had witnessed the landing and 
rch of the Doric bands. They may further assume that this 
lef was confirmed by the allusions of early poets, whose verses 
. no longer extant, and by the preservation of the names of 
kings or chieftains of the invaders, in authentic contemporary 
isters, which were accessible to the historians of the fifth 
tu y, B.C. In like manner, a person who receives as historical 
- account of the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus and the 
lition of the royal government of Rome, as related by 
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Dionysius and Livy, must suppose that Fabius Pictor and t 
other historians, from whom they derived this narrative, found’ 
in existence an authentic oral tradition of the event, and 
in reducing it into writing they were assisted by some docus 
mentary materials which served to fix the outlines of the trans | 
action. | 

The difference between the opposite opinions on this subject 
is therefore a difference of degree, rather than of principle, 
Nobody asserts that all history must be taken directly from the 
reports of percipient witnesses. No historian applies the stric 
rule of judicial evidence, that all hearsay reports are to be dis 
carded. In treating of the period which precedes contempora 
history, all persons admit traditionary, secondary, or hearsa 
evidence up to a certain point. The question is, where the 
point ought to be fixed. On the other hand, no historical cano 
is so lax as to admit every traditionary story which is the subjec 
of popular belief. It will not now be maintained that becaus 
Eneas was believed by the Romans to have landed in Latium 
and because Julius Cesar was believed by them to be the de 
scendant of his son Iulus, therefore these were historical fac 
it will not be maintained that because the Athenians believed 
themselves to be a nation sprung from the earth, and though 
that their great hero Theseus slew the Cretan Minotaur, there 
fore these were real occurrences. The adherents of the opposit 
views concur in holding some intermediate opinion. They coneu 
in thinking that an event, unrecorded by contemporaries, mai 
be handed down to posterity by a substantially faithful oral tra 
dition. They believe that the memory of a time, of whic 
there is no contemporary historian, is not of necessity lost, b 
may be partially recovered from the oral traditions of the imm 
diately subsequent generations; especially if the tradition k 
fixed and assisted by official records, private documents, ar 
poems. They differ however as to the extent to which tl 
existence of a popular belief concerning a supposed matter of fe 
authorizes the inference that it grew out of authentic testime: 
assumed to have been handed down by a faithful oral traditi¢ 
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to have been derived from poems and records, long since lost, 
+ accessible to the ancient historians. 

Colonel Mure, who, in certain points, allows a considerable 
titude to the province of authentic tradition before the com- 
encement of contemporary history, thus defines his views-on the 
bject. ‘Oral testimony (he says) can rank as strictly authentic 
vidence only where the person from whom it is derived was 
meerned in or cognizant of the events which he attests, or 
here he was at least contemporaneous with them; the events 
emselves being of sufficient general notoriety to warrant the 
lief that an intelligent contemporary would possess a com- 
tent knowledge of them. In respect to transactions of remoter 
ite, such testimony loses its value in a degree commensurate 
ith the greater or less remoteness of the date. Where the 
rson affording it speaks not from contemporaneous knowledge 
information, but from reports transmitted from a previous 
neration, his evidence becomes Tradition; where the supposed 
poch of the events is still more remote, tradition degenerates 
to Legend or Mythology. If the stages through which tradi- 
n passes are few, and the organs of its transmission possess 
asonable claims to be considered trustworthy, it may be 
owed a share, however limited, of historical value; and a like 
dulgence may even, on valid grounds of speculative histo- 
probability, be extended in special cases to mythical 
end. ’(°) 


5) Hist. of Lit. of Gr. vol. iv. p. 297. He here promises a further ex- 
nation of ‘ speculative historical probability,’ which he subjoins in p. 318. 
‘The results of such speculative inquiry can never indeed (he says) possess 
‘same value as those founded on authentic written documents. They 
rarely amount to more than a fair presumption of the reality of the 
nts in question, as limited to their general substance, not as extendin 
their details. Nor can these consequently be expected in the minds o 
erent inquirers, any such unity regarding the precise degree of that 
lity as may frequently exist in respect to events attested by documentary 
lence.’ The principal grounds for admitting an element of truth in oral 
lition are, according to Col. Mure: 1. The comparative recency of the 
to which the tradition ascends. 2. The probability of the event, and 
existence of an apparent causation. 3. The use of writing at the time 
hich the event is referred, for checking the licence of oral rumour. 
1pare also the remarks, ib. p. 65. 
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§ 3 The principles which are to serve as guides in determin= 
ing this question have been incidentally illustrated in examining 
the evidences of Roman history, from the foundation of the city 
to the age of the kings, and during the two first centuries of the 
Republic. An attempt has been made to ascertain how far , 
narrative handed down to us as the true account of the affairs of 
Rome, for 472 years before the existence of contemporary his- 
torians, is deserving of our belief. Its constituent parts have, ; , 
far as possible, been dissected, with a view of discovering the 
foundations on which they severally rest, and of discriminatin 
between those stories which are merely legendary, and thos 
which are formed of more solid materials. The application ¢ 
the rules of evidence to this semi-historical and crepuscular perio 
—a period of which some knowledge has been preserved, thoug 
by imperfect means and in a deteriorated state—is however bese 
with difficulties, and in.general leads only to doubtful and unse 
tisfactory results. Any additional light which could be throw: 
upon the subject would therefore be welcome ; and some assistane 
would perhaps be derived from an application of the same prin 
ciples to a different set of facts. With this view, it will be ad 
visable, before this inquiry is concluded, to compare the co e 
sponding period of Greek history, with a view of examining 
what are the evidences which support the received narrative o 
so much of that history as is antecedent to the age of the cor 
temporary historians. If the principles which have been fo 
lowed in the preceding examination of the early Roman annal 
are sound, they must be equally sound when applied to those ¢ 
Greece. | 

§ 4 The age of contemporary Greek history may be co1 
sidered as dating from the commencement of the fifth cent 
before Christ, or about 250 years before the origin of nati 
contemporary history at Rome. Thucydides was born in 4% 
Herodotus in 484, Hellanicus in 496,(°) and Charon of Lampsact 


_ (6) These three dates are ahi by Pamphila ap. Gell. xv. 23. Pampl 
lived in the reign of Nero. Her dates for the births of Hellanicus 
Herodotus are disputed. See Mure, ib. vol. iy. Ῥ. 217, 308, 538. 
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rhaps about 510 B.c.(?) The latter appears to have been the 
rliest Greek historian who narrated the events of his own 
me ; and who recorded genuine historical accounts of a prior 
5, derived from monuments or oral traditions. The logo- 
raphers of an early date, such as Acusilaus of Argos,(®) and 
lecatzeus of Miletus (who was contemporary with the Ionic 
volt, and whose birth fell as early as about 550 B.c.),(°) did 
ot write the history of their own times, or even of the times 
nmediately preceding. Their genealogical works began with 
theogony; and from the gods were deduced the pedigrees of 
he heroes, whose exploits were afterwards recounted in fabulous 
egends ; but they did not descend to the historical times.(*”) 


thor of an ancient Life of Euripides says that Hellanicus was born on 
16 day of the battle of Salamis—that is, in 480 B.c.; Biogr. Gr. p. 134, ed. 
Jestermann. C. Miiller conjectures that Hellanicus was born in 482 B.c.; 
ragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. xxv. With respect to the birth of Herodotus, 
e above, p. 73, n. 230. 

(7) The birth of Charon is placed conjecturally by C. Miiller, ib. 
Xvii., in 512 B.c. 

_ (8) For an account of his writings, see Mure, ib. p. 164—70. Colonel 
ure says of Charon, that he ‘is the first prose author ascertained to have 
lected his subjects from historical times; and he also appears to have 
eated them in a rational and honest spirit. He may therefore, in regard 
‘the fundamental requisites of their common art, fairl compete with 
erodotus for the honourable title of Father of History.’ Dionysius speaks 
‘him as having occupied the ground subsequently travelled over by 
erodotus. Οὐ μὴν Ἡρόδοτός ye τοῦτ᾽ ἐποίησεν, ἀλλὰ, τῶν πρὸ αὐτοῦ ovy- 
᾿ἀφέων γενομένων Ἑλλανικοῦ τε καὶ Χάρωνος τὴν αὐτὴν ὑπόθεσιν προεκδεδω- 
των, οὐκ ἀπετράπετο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίστευσεν αὐτῶν κρεῖσσόν τι ἐξοίσειν" ὕπερ καὶ 
ποίηκε. Epist. ad Pomp. ο. 3, ὃ 7. 

(9) He is mentioned by Herodotus in connexion with public events of 
ie years 501 and 497 B.c. (v. 36, 125.) An anecdote of Hecatzus in 494 
c. is told by Diod. x. 59, ed. Bekker. Compare Mure, ib. vol. iv. p. 143. 
lere is no reason for supposing that these events in the life of Hecateus 
sre recorded in any of ts own writings, which did not touch upon con- 
porary history. The supposition of Mr. Grote that Hecateus may 
ve been with the Ionian fleet at the island of Lade (about 498 B.c.), and 
wwe described what he actually saw and heard (vol. iv. p. 406), is not 
pported by the extant accounts of the writings of this logographer. 


(10) ‘These early cultivators of the new style, Cadmus, Acusilaus, and 
eir contemporaries, far from directing their talents to any such useful 
ids, were content to borrow their subjects, as exclusively as the old 
trical genealogists, from the mythical ante-Dorian period. Their com- 
sitions were in fact little more than prose paraphrases of those antiquated 
rformances ;’ Mure, ib. p. 66. The enealogical work of Acusilaus 
ems to have been confined to purely fabulous matter ;’ ib. p. 134. The 
mealogies’ of Hecatzus narrated, like those of Acusilaus, the pedigrees 


| 


F 
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Strabo declares that the works of the early historians, such ; , 
Cadmus, Pherecydes, and Hecatzus, had the poetical characte | 
in everything except metre;('!) that is to say, their wri ings | 
were full of the marvellous legends and fictitious tales whi ᾽ 
formed the material of the early epic poetry. - 
Josephus, in his Discourse against Apion, contrasts the ant | 
quity of historical registration among the Egyptians, Babylonian 
Pheenicians, and Jews, and the stability of their traditions ¢ 
the past, with the recency of history among the Greeks, an 
the perishableness of their historical reminiscences. ‘The Greel 
populations,’ he says, ‘have been exposed to innumerable ca 1 
strophes and changes, which have obliterated the memory 0 
preceding times.(’*) Their knowledge of the art of writing i 
comparatively late: those who give it the earliest date, boasi 
that the Greeks learnt the art from Cadmus and the Pheoeni: 
cians; yet they are unable to show any extant record of th at 
time, in any sacred or civil depository. There has been much 
controversy whether the subsequent generation, who warre¢ 


and adventures of the heroes of the mythical age, and these two works 
appear, in all fundamental respects, to have resembled each other; i 
p. 158. It is highly doubtful whether the ancient Dionysius of Miletus 
wrote any work of genuine historical character ; ib. p. 164. The researches 
of Xanthus, in his Lydiaca, ‘ appear to have been chiefly confined to the 
mythical annals of his country τ᾿ ib. p. 172. A similar view is taken by 
Niebuhr, in his Lectures on Ancient History. He says that the Greek 
historians before Herodotus were logographers, in the true sense of the 
term—that is, collectors of traditions of the past. These traditions wer 
not history, but popular and poetical stories. Their works were written 
in prose, but either set out from theogonies, or contained the substance οἱ 
epic poems. They were altogether genealogical, and moved in a legendary 
world. It is, he adds, a complete misconception of the idea of history, to 
call Pherecydes of Syros and Acusilaus historians; vol. i. p. 168-9, ed, 
Schmitz. 

(11) πρώτιστα yap ἡ ποιητικὴ κατασκευὴ παρῆλθεν εἰς τὸ μέσον Kai εὐδὸ 
μήησεν" εἶτα ἐκείνην μιμούμενοι, λύσαντες τὸ μέτρον, τἄλλα δὲ φυλάξαντες 
ποιητικὰ, συνέγραψαν οἱ περὶ Κάδμον καὶ Φερεκύδη καὶ “Ἑκαταῖον, i. 2, § 6. 


(12) This appears to be taken from the dialogue between the Egyptia 
priest and Solon, reported in the Timeus of Plato. The priest says t 
Solon that the Greeks are always children, and that there is no aged Greel 
Being asked to explain his meaning, he proceeds thus: Νέοι ἐστὲ τὰς Wuyt 
πάντες" οὐδεμίαν yao ἐν αὐταῖς ἔχετε Ov ἀρχαίαν ἀκοὴν παλαιὰν δόξαν οὐ 
μάθημα χρόνῳ πολιὸν οὐδέν. τὸ δὲ τούτων αἴτιον τόδε. πολλαὶ καὶ κατὰ on 
φθοραὶ γεγόνασιν ἀνθρώπων καὶ ἔσονται, πυρὶ μὲν Kai ὕδατι μέγισται, μυρίοις 
ἄλλοις ἕτεραι βραχύτεραι, p. 22. 
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gainst Troy,() were acquainted with writing; and the pre- 
ailing opinion is, that they were ignorant of that art. It is 
ertain that the Greeks possess no written composition which is 
dmitted to be earlier than the poems of Homer. The time of 
Tomer was subsequent to the Trojan war; and it is said that 
ven his poems were not left by him in writing, but were after- 
wards collected from memory as they were sung in separate 
portions ; which mode of preservation has led to their numerous 
liscrepancies. Those who made the first essays of historical 
omposition in Greece, Cadmus of Miletus, Acusilaus of Argos, 
ind others of the same class, were only a little anterior to the 
Persian war. ’(!*) 

_ Josephus further adverts to the absence of all registration of 
events by public authority in Greece. ‘Not only (he remarks) 
vas the keeping of public annals neglected by the Greeks in 
yeneral, but even the Athenians, who are said to have been the 
boriginal inhabitants of their country, and to have cultivated 
jiterature, had no such institution: their earliest public docu- 
1ent is said to be the laws of Draco, only a little prior to the 
ime of Pisistratus.’(°) It has been observed, in a former 
hapter, that the Greek history had, from its outset, a spon- 
aneous and individual character, and grew out of the literary 
ustes of the nation; instead, like the Roman history, of taking 
$ origin from annals compiled by public officers under the 
1perintendence of the state.(*) 


5 (19) The Parian marble places Cadmus 310 years before the fall of Sts ae 
r. Clinton however (who treats Cadmus as a histdiieal personage) thinks 
ut 130 years is sufficient ; F. H. vol. i. p. 85. 

(14) Cont. Apion. 6. i. ὃ 2. (15) Ib. § 4. 

(16) Above, vol. i. p.97. The freedom of individual judgment which 
astitutes one of the great excellences of the Greek historiography stands 
remarkable contrast with the character of the oriental histories, the only 
orks of a historical nature which existed when the Greeks oy to write 
rratives of facts. ‘In the great monarchies of Asia (says Mr. Clinton) 
ental history has seldom been faithfully delivered by the orientals 
omselves. the ancient times, before the Greek kingdoms of Asia 
fused knowledge and information, it is not ett that history would be 
dertaken by private individuals. The habits of the people, and the form 
‘thei ernments, precluded all free inquiry aud any impartial investi- 
tion of the truth. The written histories of past transactions would be 


A 
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Dionysius οἵ Halicarnassus describes the early Greek his a 
torians, who preceded Thucydides, and lived before the Pelopo 1 | 
nesian war, as resembling one another in their choice of subjects 
and style of composition. ‘Some (he says) wrote histories of 
Greek, others of barbarous countries ; not combining them into a 
single narrative, but treating each separately. Their common object 
was to collect the memorials preserved in the different nations 
and cities, whether in sacred or civil depositories, and to publish: 
them for general information, in the form in which they were 
obtained, without addition or subtraction. Among these were 
fables which had been believed on account of their great anti- 
quity, and marvellous occurrences, which seem puerile to the 
present generation. The diction of these historians was for the 
most part moulded in the same type: it was perspicuous, pure, 
free from peculiarities of phrase, concise, and suited to the 
subject ; and there was no appearance of artificial elaboration. 
Nevertheless, their compositions possess a certain pleasing grace, 
some in a greater, some in a less degree; on which account the ͵ 
still meet with τϑαθυβ 7 Afterwards he adds, that much 
excuse is to be made for these writers, if they admitted fabulous 
stories into their works. For in all countries and cities, memo 
rials of such tales were carefully preserved, and handed down 
from father to son; and the possessors of such traditions required 
the historians to publish them in the precise form in which they 
had been received from the former generations.(!*) 

The account which Dionysius gives elsewhere of the early 
Roman historians deriving the events of their native history from 


‘ 


contained in the archives of the state; and these royal records, drawn u 
under the direction of the reigning despot, would deliver such a rep 
sentation of facts as the government of the day thought fit to give ; j ta 
much of the truth as it suited their purpose to communicate ;’ Fast. He 
vol. ii. p. 807. | 
(17) ἕνα καὶ τὸν αὐτὸν φυλάττοντες σκοπὸν, ὅσαι διεσώζοντο παρὰ Tol 
ἐπιχωρίοις μνῆμαι κατὰ ἔθνη τε καὶ κατὰ πόλεις, εἴτ᾽ ἐν ἱεροῖς, εἴτ᾽ ἐν βεβήλ o 
ἀποκείμεναι γραφαὶ, ταύτας εἰς τὴν κοινὴν ἁπάντων γνῶσιν ἐξενεγκεῖν ote 
παρέλαβον, μήτε προστιθέντες αὐταῖς τι μήτ᾽ ἀφαιροῦντες. De Thuc. Jud. e. 
Kriiger reads γραφαῖς for γραφαὶ upon conjecture ; but the text seems rig 
as it stands. of 


(18) Ib. e. 7. 


~ 
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nei ent traditions preserved in sacred registers,(!) is not unlike 
is description of the sources from which the Greek logographers 
ew the materials for their works. His characteristic of their 
iction is probably also applicable to the class of Roman his- 
orians, whom Cicero criticises with so much severity.() The 
narvellous stories collected by the Greek logographers are parti- 
ularly indicated by Dionysius, and the stories of early Roman 
uistory were not dissimilar; it may however be doubted whether, 
3. he supposes, the Greek logographers were reluctant instru- 
nents in their publication, and whether the historians did not 
hare the popular belief in the reality of the events which they 
ecounted.(*) 

_ The earliest Greek writer who was a contemporary historian 
n the strict sense of the word—who narrated events which 
ad occurred since he had reached the age of manhood—was 
Phucydides. His proper subject was the Peloponnesian war; 
πὸ he lived through the whole of it (as he himself informs us), 
m attentive observer of its events :; (55) having been forty years 
f age at its commencement, and sixty-seven at its termination. 
ie was not able to complete his history: the last book is unfi- 
ished ; and breaks off abruptly in 411 B.C., seven years before 
ne end of the war.(**) , 


_ (19) Above, vol. i. p. 89, n. 39. 
(20) Above, vol. i. p. 40-1. 
_ (21) See Kriiger, Dionysii Historiographica (Hal. Sax. 1823), p. 74. 
(22) v. 26. See above, p. 266, τ. 46. He mentions that he himself 
s one of the sufferers from the plague of Athens, in 430 B.c.; ii. 48. He 
so states that he lived in exile for twenty years after 424 B.c. (v. 26), that 
to say, until the end of the war. Marce inus, Vit. Thue. 19, 20, states 
at Thucydides married a Thracian wife, who was very wealthy, and pos- 
ssed mines in Thrace : and that he did not spend this income in luxurious 
‘ing, but from the beginning of the Peloponnesian war he gave money to 
henian and Lacedemonian soldiers, and others, to bring him intelligence 
‘the things done and said in different places. 
_ (23) Niebuhr, not considering Herodotus as roperly a contemporary 
storian, makes Thucydides the earliest Greek who wrote history, strictly 
yealled. ‘The first real and true historian (he says), according to our 
tion, was Thucydides ; as he is the most perfect historian among all that 
ve ever written, so he is at the same time the first : he is the Homer of 
storians ;’ Lect. on Anc. Hist. vol. i. P 169. In the following passage, 
bestows similar praise upon Thucydides, without however denying to 
KK2 
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Thucydides prefixes to his history, a digression, or intro- . 
ductory episode, containing an account of the affairs of Greece — 
between the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, in order | 
that he may explain the causes which led to the formation of | 
the Athenian empire. He describes himself as having inserted ~ 
this narrative, because all the previous writers had either relate 1 | 
the affairs of Greece before the Persian war, or had composed” 
the history of the Persian war itself, and none had descended to 
the subsequent period, except Hellanicus, who had treated it in 
his Attic history, but briefly, and without attention to chrono- 
logy.) The narrative which he thus introduces, comprehends 
the course of events from the battle of Mycale, in 479 B.c., to 
the surrender of Samos, in 440 B.c.(°°) As Thucydides was born 
in 471 B.c., the chief part of this period fell within his life; but 
there was only a small portion of which he could be considered 
as an intelligent witness, and his knowledge of it must have 
been principally derived from persons of the preceding genera- 
tion, within whose lifetime the whole interval was included. 


Herodotus the appellation of a historian. ‘The Peloponnesian war, which 
in some respects resembles that against Hannibal, isthe most immortal of 
all wars, because it is described by the greatest of all historians that ever 
lived. Thucydides has reached the highest attainable point in historio- 
graphy, both in regard to the positive historical certainty, and to the 
animated style of the work ;’ ib. vol. 11. p. 34. It is difficult to speak too 
highly of Thucydides, or to overrate his excellences as a historian: never- 
theless, it must be remembered that he wrote before the age of paper, 
printing, newspapers, maps, roads, a ta ΡΟΝ, shorthand writing, or a 
chronological notation ; and that all the speeches in his history (which form 
nearly a fourth part of the entire work), though stated to represent the 
general effect of what was really said, are avowedly composed by the auth 
himself. When it is affirmed that he stands before all other historians, 
with respect to ‘ positive historical certainty,’ the material disadvantages 
under which he necessarily laboured, as compared with a modern historian 
ought to be borne in suri | 
(24) ἔγραψα δὲ αὐτὰ καὶ τὴν ἐκβολὴν τοῦ λόγου ἐποιησάμην διὰ τόδ 
τοῖς πρὸ ἐμοῦ ἅπασιν ἐκλιπὲς τοῦτο ἦν τὸ χωρίον, καὶ ἢ τὰ πρὸ τῶν Μηὰ κῶ 
Ἑλληνικὰ ξυνετίθεσαν ἢ αὐτὰ τὰ Μηδικά" τούτων δὲ ὕσπερ καὶ ἥψατο ἐν τ 
᾿Αττικῇ ξυγγραφῇ Ἑλλάνικος βραχέως τε καὶ τοῖς χρόνοις οὐκ ἀκριβῶ 
ἐπεμνήσθη, 1. 97. ἢ 
(25) i. 88---117. Concerning this portion of the history of Thueydide 
see Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. app. ὁ. 8. detailed account of the treason ar 
death of Pausanias the Spartan (477 to about 470 B.c.), is also given 
ad as well as of the treason of Themistocles (466—449 B.c.) i 
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4 § 5 The continuous historical narrative of Grecian affairs, 
iven by Herodotus, may be considered as commencing with the 
axian war, and the revolt of the Ionians, in 501 B.c., and it is 
rought down to the surrender. of Sestos, in 478 B.c., where it 
erminates somewhat abruptly. As 484 B.c. is the earliest date 
signed for the birth of Herodotus, he was not a contemporary 
bserver of any portion of the period comprised within his history; 
16 was only six years old when the last event related in it took 
jlace.(**) The whole of this eventful period of twenty-three years 
fas however comprehended within the lives of the previous 
mneration. A man twenty-five years old at the battle of Mara- 
10n, would have only just passed sixty years, when Herodotus 
ad reached the age of thirty; a man twenty-five years old at 
16 Ionic revolt, would have just passed seventy years when 
ferodotus had reached the same age. It is undoubtedly true 
hat Herodotus would have had a fuller and more accurate 
nowledge of the Ionic revolt,(2”) if, like the historian Hecateus, 


(26) Pliny, after citing some statements of Herodotus concerning ivory, 
oceeds thus: ‘Tanta ebori auctoritas erat, urbis nostre trecentesimo 
scimo anno (= 444 B.c.): tune enim auctor ille historiam eam condidit 
huriis in Italia :᾿ N. H. xii. 8. Lucian, Herod. ὁ. 1, supposes him to 
ive composed his history at Halicarnassus, before he visited Greece. The 
ories of his recitations, in late Greek writers, imply the belief that parts 
j least of his work were in existence before he went to Thurii. The argu- 
ents of Dahlmann, Herodot. p. 38—52, only pert that. the composition 
‘his work, as we have it, was not completed until he was an old man: 
10 ape nothing as to the time when the materials for it were collected, 
d the composition was commenced. 

(27) Niebuhr exaggerates the interval between the time of the events 
1 the history δέ εν Πολού, and the time when he collected the evidence 
specting them, by assuming 420 B.c. as the year from which he reckons: 
420 5.0. Herodotus was sixty-four years old, and even if he composed 
8 history at this age (of which there is no proof), it does not follow that 
8 materials had not been previously obtained. ‘ When Herodotus wrote 
5 says), fifteen olympiads, that is, sixty years, had passed away since 

satiog of Xerxes, and seventy years since the battle of Marathon. 
ow if before him no important historical work was written upon these 
ents, pray consider what changes, during so long a period, may have 
ken fase in a tradition which was not fixed by writing, and how many 
yulous additions may have been made to it. It is well-known that the 
count of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt has already assumed, in the 
outh of the feria Arabs, such a fabulous Pe that it m‘ght 

m to have required a century to develop it ; and instances of the same 
nd occ : the mind 
id occur frequently. At a time when an occurrence engrosses & 
everybody, the account of it undergoes incredible changes; events are 
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he had taken part in the deliberations of the revolted Tonians ; | 
and of the Persian war, if, like Auschylus, he had fought at 
Marathon, Salamis, and Platza.(*) Nevertheless, many persons” 
who were contemporaries of these events were alive in his time, 
and he had access to the testimony of actual witnesses.) His 
account of the affairs of Greece, from the Ionic revolt dowr 
wards, may therefore be considered as resting on a basis ὦ 
authentic evidence. (50) ἢ 
Whether Hellanicus narrated the Ionic revolt and the Persian 
war with more copiousness, and chronological accuracy, than the 
period between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, we 8] 
ignorant :(*') but he stood to the history of that epoch in nearly 


transposed from an earlier to a later time, and vice versd ; we can scarcely 
form an idea of this vivacity and elasticity of traditions, because in out 
days everything is immediately put upon record;’ Lect. on Anc. Hist! 
vol. 1. p. 321. What the legendary accounts of Napoleon’s expedition to 
Egypt which are related by the Arabs may be, I am ignorant; but as- 
suming them to depart vidale from the truth of history, this example of 
an illiterate credulous oriental people is not applicable to Herodotus, a 
cultivated, intelligent Greek, who, though he might not be a very severe 
and critical judge of evidence, was nevertheless inquisitive, honest, and 
desirous of ascertaining the truth, and too judicious to be satisfied with 
mere popular rumours. 


(28) See the Life of /Eschylus in Westermann’s Biogr. Gr. p. 118. 
Paus. i. 14, § 5, mentions Marathon, Artemisium, and Salamis. Adschy us 
was born in 525 and died in 456 B.c.; he was therefore forty-one years 
older than Herodotus; and he died when Herodotus was twenty-eight 
years old. Pindar was born a few years after Aischylus. ἐν 


᾿ 
(20) Herodotus states that he himself received from a certain Ther- 
sander, of Orchomenos, an account of a banquet given by Attaginus, of 
Thebes, to Mardonius and fifty of the most distinguished Persians, and 
also to fifty Thebans, a short time before the battle of Platea. Thersander 
described himself as having been invited to this banqitet, and as haying 
conversed with the Persian who reclined on the same couch with himself, 
The Persian (who was able to speak Greek) expressed his fear that a gree 
catastrophe would befal the army of Mardonius, and his regret tha 
prudent counsels met with no attention, as the gods had determined οἱ 
their ruin. τὰ δὲ ἤδη τὰ ἐπίλοιπα (Herodotus says), ἤκουον Θερσάνδροι 
ἀνδρὸς μὲν Ὀρχομενίου, λογίμου δὲ ἐς τὰ πρῶτα ἐν ᾿Ορχομενῷ. Afterwa 18} 
adds: ταῦτα μὲν τοῦ ’Opyopueviov Θερσάνδρου ἤκουον" καὶ τάδε πρὸς τούτοισι, | 
αὐτὸς αὐτίκα λέγοι ταῦτα πρὸς ἀνθρώπους πρότερον ἢ γενέσθαι ἐν Τ]λαταιῇσι υ 
μάχην, ix. 16. Herodotus likewise intimates that the curious acco nt ¢ 
the negotiation of Aristagoras with Cleomenes, king of Sparta, was relate 
to him by Lacedeemonian informants ; v. 49. ) 
(30) Niebuhr considers the history of the Ionian revolt in Herodo 
as ‘ true and certain ;’ ib. p. 322. ᾿ 


(31) Only one fragment relative to this period is extant; fragm. 


“at 
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he same relation as Herodotus; inasmuch as he was only a 
youth of sixteen when the battles of Thermopyle and Salamis 
yere fought; and his account of the contest with Persia must 
ave been derived from the information of his seniors. Phry- 
nichus, however, whose active career on the tragic stage of 
Athens lasted from 511 to 476 B.c., wrote two historical dramas, 
lating to events of this period; one, The Capture of Miletus, 
which described the conquest of that city by the Persians, in 
94 B.c. ;(°*) the other, The Phcenissz, which described the defeat 
f Xerxes.(**) The Persians of Aischylus, the subject of which 
is stated to have been imitated from that of The Phcenissw of 
Phrynichus, likewise contains the testimony of a contemporary, 
not only to the defeat of Xerxes at Salamis, and his disastrous 
retreat through Thessaly and Thrace, but also to the bridge of 
yoats constructed across the Hellespont, and the subsequent 
attle of Platea.(**) Simonides of Ceos, who was born in 556 
and died in 467 B.c., and whose lifetime therefore extended over 
the entire period of the Persian war, likewise commemorated all 
the principal feats of Grecian heroism during that conflict, in 
spigrams, intended for various public monuments in different 
parts of Greece, as well as in other occasional poems.(*°) 

ΟΠ §6 So much of the relations of Greece and Persia as is 
subsequent to the Ionic revolt lay completely within the horizon 
of the generation who preceded Herodotus, and with whom he 
conversed. This can hardly be said of the earlier portion of the 
reign of Darius (521—502 B.c.): a man who was twenty-five 


see Mure, ib. p. 229. The great majority of the passages cited from 
Hellanicus relate to the py Gini period; see Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. 
p. 45—69. 

᾿ς (42) Herod. vi. 21. See Grote, vol. iv. p. 416. 

Ὁ (33) See Arg. ad Asch. Pers., where it is said of this play: εὐνοῦχός 
ἔστιν ἀγγέλλων ἐν ἀρχῇ τὴν τοῦ Ξέρξου ἧτταν arpwvvic τε θρόνους τινὰς τοῖς 
τῆς ἀρχῆς παρέδροις. See Blomfield, Pref. ad Pers. p. i; Wagner, Poet. 
‘Trag. Gr. Fragm. vol. iii. p. 8. 

_ (34) See Ausch. Pers. 65—71, 722 745-8, 803—20. The battle of 
Marathon is likewise mentioned in v. 475. The Perse of ZEschylus was 
acted in 472 8.0., eight years after the battle of Salamis. 

(45) See fragm. 58, 59, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 165, 166, 167, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 199, 200; ed. Schneidewin. 
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years old at the accession of Darius, would have passed the ag εἢ 
of eighty while Herodotus was still a youth. The series of the | 
Persian kings from Cyrus downwards must however have lain 
within the range of the contemporary Greek literature: Alschylus ~ 
was born during the reign of Cambyses, and was forty years Ὁ is 
at the accession of Xerxes. Atossa, who appears as a character © 
in his drama of The Persians, is. intimately related with all the © 
princes of the Persian line, during the time of which we are | 
speaking; for she is the daughter of Cyrus, the wife of her brother 
Cambyses, and afterwards of Smerdis the Magus; lastly, she 
becomes the wife of Darius, and the mother of Xerxes.(*®) 

The expedition of Darius into Scythia was in the early part 
of his reign, and has been placed conjecturally about 515 B.c. 
It has been supposed that as the whole of Western Asia had 
already been reduced under the dominion of the successors of 
Cyrus, he wished to make the Euxine a Persian lake :(°”) others 
have thought that his object was, not to conquer the country, 
but to weaken and humble the people.(**) Whatever may have 
been the aim of his expedition, he seems to have exhausted upon 
it all the resources of his vast empire: his army is computed at 
700,000 men, his fleet at 600 ships. He caused a list of the 
nations which he ruled, and which each of them furnished a 
contingent to this great armament, to be engraved on two 
columns of white marble, in Assyrian characters on one, and in 
Greek on the other; and he erected them near the Bosporus. 
Herodotus states that these columns were afterwards removed 
by the Byzantians to their city, and used for the altar of the 
Orthosian Diana, with the exception of one stone, which was 
left near the temple of Bacchus, covered with an Assyrian in- 


(36) See Herod. iii. 88. Aischylus speaks of her as advanced in years 
at the time of the battle of Salamis: 
ὦ ᾿βαθυζώνων ἄνασσα Περσίδων ὑ ὑπερτάτη, 
μῆτερ ἡ Ξέρξου γεραιὰ, χαῖρε, Δαρείου “γύναι, 
θεοῦ μὲν εὐνήτειρα Περσῶν, θεοῦ δὲ καὶ μήτηρ ἔφυς. 
Pers. 155—7. ef. 832. 
(37) Niebuhr, Lect. on Anc. Hist. vol. i. p. 140. 


(38) Thirlwall, Hist. of Gr. vol. ii. p. 198. 


A 
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iption. He seems to give this information from personal 
ection. (*”) 

Darius ordered that a bridge should be made across the 
racian Bosporus, and this work was executed by Mandrocles 
e Samian, who was richly rewarded for his success. In 
emory of this achievement, Mandrocles caused a painting of 
» bridge to be executed, with the army passing it, and 
rius sitting in his throne of state, which he dedicated in the 
mple of Juno, at his native town of Samos, with a comme- 
orative epigram, cited at length by Herodotus.(“) By this 
idge, Darius, with his enormous army, crossed into Thrace ; 
d he marched over Mount Hemus(*!) to the Danube, where 
6 Ionian fleet had already prepared a bridge for the passage 
the army into Scythia. On his way he remained three days 
the sources of the river Tearus, where he set up an inserip- 
n, the words of which are likewise adduced by Herodotus.(*) 
3 first ordered the Ionians to break up the bridge as soon 
his army had crossed, and to follow the expedition ; but on 
ing warned of the danger of this step, he made sixty knots in 
thong, and gave it to them, with an order to untie a knot 
ery day, and if at the end of sixty days he had not reappeared, 
return to their respective homes.(**) 


(39) Herod. iv. 87. : 

(40) Ib. ὁ. 88. See above, vol. i. p. 150, n. 65. Niebuhr, ib. p. 146, 
Siders the passage of the Bosporus by Darius, on a bridge of ships, as 
torical. Some verses from the description of the ΩΝ e of the Persian 
ny over the bridge of Darius were cited from Choerilus by Ephorus, 
ording to Strab. vii. 1, ὃ 9; but Naeke, Choerilus, p. 126—9, thinks 

‘it is a mistake of citation for the bridge of Xerxes. 

(41) Niebuhr thinks that Darius crossed the Hemus at its eastern ex- 
mity, on the line followed by Diebitsch and the Russians in 1828 ; ib. 


(42) Ib. ο. 90-1. 

(43) Ib. c. 97-8. Herodotus says that the bridge over the Danube 
smade at a distance of two days’ sail from the sea, just above the 
ision of its mouths, c. 89, of which, according to Herodotus, c. 47, there 
re five. Niebuhr says that the place was near Galatz, but below the 
ction of the Pruth, ib. p. 146. Darius crossed the Danube at the lower 
t of the island of Peuce, which is 120 stadia (fifteen miles) from the 
ith, according to Strab. vii. 3, § 15, who says that the Danube has 
en mouths. The Scythian expedition of Darius is deseribed by Ctesias, 
6-7, who recognises both the bridge over the Bosporus and that over 


eo) 
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The description of the march which follows is so strange 
and incoherent; it assumes such vast spaces of uncultivate 
country to be travelled over, and so many large rivers to Ὁ | 
crossed, by an enormous Persian army, that modern historiat 
concur in regarding it as fabulous, and abandon all attempt . 
extracting from it any true history.(“) Darius is represented a 
having marched in an easterly direction, and as having penetrat 
considerably beyond the Tanais, though without ever meetin, 
any large Scythian army. He is stated to have built eight large 


the Danube, as well as the army of 800,000 men. He states that Dariu 
destroyed the bridge over the Bosporus before his entire army had crossec 
and that 80,000 men, who were left behind, were killed by Scytharus, th 
Seythian king, who had pursued the Persians. This number agrees wit 
the number of men who, according to Herodotus, were left under tl 
command of Megabazus, in order to subdue Thrace. Ctesias adds tha 
when Darius had passed the Bosporus, he burnt the town of Chalcede 
because the Chalcedonians had attempted the destruction of the bridg 
over the Bosporus, and because they had removed an altar which he hat 
erected in memory of his first passage. He afterwards assigns the attemp 
of the Chalcedonians to destroy the bridge as one of the reasons for th 
subsequent invasion of Greece by Xerxes; 6. 21. Ctesias lived at the 
court of Persia during the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, who reigned fron 
405 to 362 B.c. Strabo, xiii. 1, § 22, says that Darius burnt γε εν. ATL 
other towns on the Propontis, and that his object was to prevent thesé 
towns assisting the Scythians in crossing the Bosporus to Europe, in order 
to avenge his invasion of Scythia. ‘This statement evidently alludes Τὶ 
the same fact as that mentioned by Ctesias. Εἰ 


bs | 
(44) ‘So far the proceedings of Darius are intelligible ; but his adven 
tures in Scythia elude every attempt to conceive their real nature ant 
connexion. The description Herodotus has left of them undoubtedl 
contains many genuine features, but can scarcely be trusted for a correct his 
torical outline ;’ Thirlwall, Hist. of Gr. vol. ii. p. 200. ‘The narrative 0 
Herodotus in regard to the Persian march north of the Ister seems desti 
tute of all the conditions of reality. . . . Here we re-enter the worl 
of reality at the north bank of the Danube, the place where we b for‘ 
quitted it; all that is reported to have passed in the interval, if tried Ὁ) 
the tests of historical matter of fact, can be received as nothing bet 
than a perplexing dream. . . . That Darius actually marched into th 
country, there can be no doubt: nothing else is certain, except his ign 
minious retreat out of it to the Danube ; for of the many different gue 86 
by which critics have attempted to cut down the gigantie sketch of Her 
dotus into a march with definite limits and direction, not one rests upé 
any positive grounds ;’ Grote, Hist. of Gr. vol. iv. p. 354—61. Niebuhi 
likewise, after analyzing the account of the march of Darius in Seyth 
rejects it as fabulous; ib. p. 157-8. ‘The expedition of Darius agair 
the Scythians (he observes) is a remarkable instance of the phenomen¢ 
that at an age so near to the historical times, so many things which 
impossible and inconceivable are related as facts by a man of the great 
intelligence and judgment.’ See also Mure, voi. iv. p. 411—5. 
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rts or castles, near a river fulling into the lake Mwotis, the 
ins of which were extant in the time of Herodotus(*) His 
guage seems to imply that he had seen, near the Sea of Azoff, 
me remains of fortifications, the construction of which was 
ttributed by the natives to Darius. 

_ The termination of this expedition is narrated by Herodotus 
s follows :—After the sixty days prescribed by Darius have ex- 
red, a body of Scythians come down to the Danube, and exhort 
ie Ionians to destroy the bridge, telling them that this step will 
asure the entire ruin of the Persian army, and achieve their 
wn independence. Miltiades is in favour of adopting this 
dvice, but Histizeus of Miletus reminds his brother despots that 
ieir power rests on Persian support, and that if the Greek 
owns of Asia become independent, the people will at the same 
ime take the government into their own hands.(**) They there- 
re decide’ only to break off a portion of the bridge on the 
cythian side of the river, while they retain the chief part unim- 
aired ; and they induce the Scythians to go in search of the 
ersian army. Shortly afterwards, Darius, having abandoned 
he weaker part of his army to their fate, arrives at the bridge, 
nd crosses the Danube in safety. He himself returns by the 
Sosporus; but leaves Megabazus with 80,000 men to reduce 
brace.(*7) 


(45) τῶν ἔτι ἐς ἐμὲ τὰ ἐρείπια σῶα ἣν, iv. 124. Strabo says that the 
rmy of Darius would have perished from thirst in the desert between the 
ster and the Tyras (the Dniester), if he had not turned back ; vii. 3, § 14. 
fe therefore supposes it to have gone only a short distance to the east. 
_ (46) The names and countries of these despots are fully stated by 
srodotus, ο. 138. 
47) Herod. iv. 134—44. According to Herodotus, the Scythians said 
‘the Ionians, that, looking at them as freemen, they were the most das- 
idly of mankind ; looking at them as slaves, there were none imbued 
th so servile a spirit: ἀνδράποδα φιλοδέσποτα φασὶ εἶναι καὶ ἄδρηστα 
λιστα, 6. 142. hoever was the author of this saying, 1t faithfully 
presses a Greek feeling. A Greek who loved political slavery was the 
ject of the bitterest contempt. Compare the verses of Theognis :— 
a Λὰξ ἐπίβα δήμῳ κενεόφρονι, τύπτε δὲ κέντρῳ 

ὀξέϊ, καὶ ζεύγλην δύσλοφον ἀμφιτίθει. 
οὐ γὰρ ἔθ᾽ εὑρήσεις δῆμον φιλοδέσποτον ὧδε 

ἀνθρώπων, ὁπόσους ἠέλιος καθορᾷ. saa 

v. 845—8. 


Herodotus states elsewhere, that the Scythians, desirous of revenging 


‘an 


oe 
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Although Hecatzus of Miletus was a contemporary observ ‘ 
of the Scythian expedition of Darius, there is no reason to 588] 
pose that he included a narrative of it in any of his writings.(# 
We may however assume that Herodotus was able to obtain an 
authentic account of these transactions, so far as they had fallen 
under the direct observation of the Ionians. Their person | 
knowledge was indeed bounded by the Danube. That part « 
the expedition which consisted of marches in Scythia must hay 
been related to the Ionians either by Persians or Scythians, an 
was imbued with the fabulous colour which it was likely to 
receive from such informants. This expedition is properly an 
example of mythico-historical narrative ; the fabulous part bei ng 
that derived from barbarian, the historical part being that ¢ le- 
rived from Greek witnesses. There is no reason for supposing 
that Herodotus himself fabricated the account of the advent re . 
of Darius in Scythia. His account was doubtless received fron 
Tonians, and their account was probably received, in substance, 
from Persians or Scythians. , ὴ 

8. 7 When we ascend the Athenian history to the stage 
next above the Persian war, we arrive at the Pisistratic period, 


themselves upon Darius, sent ambassadors to Sparta, in the time of Cleo- 
menes, to propose a joint expedition against the Persian king. The plan 
was that the Seythians should land near the Phasis, and the Lacedeemo- | 
nians near Ephesus, and should afterwards meet. Cleomenes is related 
to have had many interviews with these ambassadors; vi. 84. Alexander 
the Great said that Darius made himself the laughing-stock of the Sey-_ 
thians; Arrian, Anab. iv. 4. : 


(48) Speaking of ‘the decision of the Ionians to preserve the bridge, 
Mr. Grote says: ‘ We may remark that the real character of this im-_ 
pelling motive, as well as the deliberation accompanying it, may be assumed 
as resting on very good evidence, since we are now arrived within the 
peraonil ἘΚ Ὁ ge of the Milesian historian Hecateus, who took an active 
pant in the Ionic revolt a few years afterwards, and who may perhaps 

ave been personally engaged in this expedition ;’ ib. vol. iv. p. 366. 
Afterwards he adds: ‘I have already observed that the historian Hecataus 
must have possessed personal knowledge of all the relations between the 
Jonians and Darius, and that he very probably may have been ey en 
present at the bridge: all the information given bs Hecatzeus upon th se 
janes would be open to the inquiries of Herodotus ;’ ib. p. 368. There is 
1owever nothing to make it probable that Hecateus wrote any contempo 
rary history ; or that the circumstances in his life mentioned by Herodotu 
were derived from his writings. 
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ich fills just one-half of the century preceding the battle of 
rathon. The despotism of Pisistratus and his son Hippias, 
ends, with certain intervals of exile, from 560 to 510 Βο "ἢ 
the first of those years, Pisistratus obtained a bodyguard by 
wellknown stratagem of self-wounding, which imposed upon 
; countrymen, and with the assistance of his bodyguard he 
srwards seized the Acropolis.(*°) At a later date he recovered 
» Supreme power by the equally successful stratagem of the 
rsonation of Minerva;(*') he died in 527 Bc, and his eldest 
n Hippias succeeded to his power. In 514 B.c, the celebrated 
empt of Harmodiusand Aristogiton took place, which resulted 
the death of Hipparchus, the younger brother of Hippias ; 
510 B.c. Hippias was ejected by the Lacedemonians, and 
e Pisistratic dynasty came to an end. The ten years which 
sued between the expulsion of the Pisistratide, and the com- 
encement of the Ionic revolt, were marked by the party con- 
is of Clisthenes and Isagoras, the remodelling of the Athenian 
ibes by Clisthenes, the interference of Cleomenes at Athens, 
the instigation of Isagoras, and its defeat by the popular 
rty; the demand of Cleomenes for the banishment of the 
lemzeonidee, as being under a curse ; his subsequent expedition 
ainst Athens, and its failure; and the Peloponnesian congress 
sembled at Sparta to decide upon the restoration of Hippias.(**) 
_ The whole of this period is within eighty years before the 
th of Herodotus, and we may reasonably assume that he 
uld have been able, at Athens, to collect oral traditions con- 
ring it which rested on a historical basis. The transactions 


at 
“oe 


(49) ‘Obscure as is the history of Pisistratus, I still believe that we 
ly assume the chronological dates of his reign and that of his sons to be 
tain, while the details of his history are problematical. . . . The 
story of the Pisistratids is very much like many portions of Roman 
tory, where the most minute narrative sare for the most part unhisto- 
Υ 4 while the indefinite statements are more correct ;’ Niebuhr, ib. 


(50) Herod. i. 59. Solon is supposed to have said that this act of 
sistratus was owing to Thespis, who had set the bad example of scenic 
resentation; Diog. Laert. i. § 60. 

(51) Herod. ib. 60. (52) Herod. v. 66—91. 


᾿ 
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subsequent to the expulsion of Hippias were comparative : 
recent, and no doubt need be entertained as to the narrative 
them in Herodotus being substantially veracious. His accou 
of the rule of Pisistratus is brief, as the memory of it ἢ 7 
doubtless grown faint in his time; but the two contrivances 1 
which Pisistratus had acquired and recovered his power ha 
doubtless, from their singularity, retained a hold on the pub 
memory, and been in the main faithfully handed down by ora | 
tradition. 

A detailed account of the conspiracy of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, which ended only in the assassination of Hipparchus, 
at the cost of their own lives, is introduced as an episode by 
Thucydides, on the occasion of the alarm caused by the mutila- 
tion of the Mercuries, in 415 Bc. ‘The people (he says) 
knowing by tradition that the despotism of Pisistratus and nig 
sons had been severe at its conclusion, and moreover that it had 
been overthrown, not by themselves and Harmodius, but by th 8 
Lacedzemonians, were in a state of constant fear, and view 
everything with suspicion.’(*) This narrative is principally in- 
troduced for the purpose of correcting a popular error which had 
gained prevalence among the Athenians; namely, that Hippar- 
chus, and not Hippias, was the eldest son of Pisistratus, and th at 
he was despot at the time when he was slain by Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. Thucydides affirms that he knew the truth on this 
matter from accurate information.(**) The celebrated attempt of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton preceded his own birth by forty-thre 8 
years, and therefore it was barely within the memory of the pre- 
ceding generation. Hermippus, a biographical writer, who flo ι- 
rished about 205 B.c., stated that Thucydides was connected with 
the family of Pisistratus ;(°°) if this statement was true, he may 


(53) vi. 53. . 4 
(54) ὅτι δὲ πρεσβύτατος GP Ἱππίας ἤρξεν, εἰδὼς μὲν καὶ ἀκοῇ ἀκριβέστερο: 
ἄλλων ἰσχυρίζομαι, vi. 55. He here expressly asserts that his inform: 
tion was oral. This testiniony of Thucydides respecting the seniority ¢ 
Hippias is rejected upon insufficient grounds by Meursius, Pisistratu 
6. 11. Concerning the passage of Heraclides, which appears to agree wi 
Thucydides, see Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 208. ? 
(55) Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 48. Marcellinus, in the extant li 


_ * 
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e been assisted in his researches by family traditions. The 
| of time was not sufficient to prevent his ascertaining 
e truth, and his account is confirmed by Herodotus, who de- 
nates Hippias as the despot, at the time his brother was 
in, and says that he continued to hold the supreme power for 
ir years after that event.(°°) 

The celebrity of the assassination of Hipparchus gave rise (as 
yucydides remarks) to the belief that he, and not his brother, 
s the despot at the time of the event.(°7) The popular scolion 
the Athenians even represented the government of the Pisis- 
utidze to have been overthrown, and the democracy restored, by 
armodius and Aristogiton.(**) It is remarkable that not only 
at 0,(°°) but Aristotle, the persistent enemy of popular errors, 
opts this view ;(°°) whence it would seem to follow, that they 


7s that Thucydides was the son of Olorus, who was named from a king 
‘Thrace, and Hegesipyle, and that he was a descendant of Miltiades. 
2 connexion with tb Pisistratide is indicated. Suidas, in v., states 
at Thucydides was descended from Miltiades on the father’s side, and 
τὰ Olorus, king of the Thracians, on the mother’s. 


(56) Herod. v. 55, 62. Hippias is called the successor of Pisistratus, 
Athen. xiii. p. 609 D. 

(57) Ἱππάρχῳ δὲ ξυνέβη τοῦ πάθους τῇ δυστυχίᾳ ὀνομασθέντα καὶ τὴν δόξαν 
; τυραννίδος ἐς τὰ ἔπειτα προσλαβεῖν, νι. 55. 

(58) Ap. Athen. xv. p. 695 A. See Schneidewin, Delec. Poes. Gr. 
456. nhis song (which is older than Aristophanes, Lysist. 632), dis- 
actly says that Hipparchus was a despot, and that Athens was restored 
} freedom. The epigram of Simonides, fragm. 187, ed. Schneidewin, 
wnnot be understood as meaning that the Pisistratide were expelled by 
» act of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Simonides was not only a con- 
mporary, but he was patronized by Hipparchus, and was his associate. 
se Plat. Hipparch. § 4, cited by A®lian, V. H. viii. 2. He must there- 
re have known the truth. Schneidewin supposes that this epigram was 
scribed under statues erected in honour of the tyrannicides; which is 
Ὁ improbable. 

(59) ἔργῳ δὲ τοῦτο ἔμαθον καὶ οἱ ἐνθάδε τύραννοι" ὁ γὰρ ᾿Αριστογείτονος 
ve καὶ are φιλία βέβαιος γενομένη κατέλυσεν αὐτῶν τὴν ἀρχήν, 
(60) μάλιστα δὲ συμβαίνει τοῖς θυμοῖς ἀκολουθεῖν διὰ τὴν ὕβριν, be ἣν 
iav ἥ τε τῶν Πεισιστρατιδῶν κατελύθη τυραννὶς καὶ πολλαὶ τῶν ἄλλων, 
I. v.10. Above, in the same chapter, he describes the motives of Har- 
odius and Aristogiton consistently with the account in Thucydides. 
llisthenes, being asked by Philotas, whom the Athenians honoured most, 
swered, Harmodius and Aristogiton, ὅτι τὸν ἕτερον τοῖν τυράννοιν ἔκτειναν, 
i τυραννίδα ὅτι κατέλυσαν, Arrian, Anab. iv. 10. Callisthenes was a kins- 


in and disciple of Aristotle. 


a 


᾿ 
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were both unacquainted with the history of Thucydides“) TT | 
error which Thucydides attributes to the Athenians of his day do | 
not go to this extent. He describes them as merely supposing th 
Hipparchus was the eldest son and successor of Pisistratus, ai 10 
that, after the act of the tyrannicides, he was succeeded by Hip vig } 
The author of the Platonic Dialogue of Hipparchus (which was 
at least a production of the Socratic school), says that Hippa 
chus was the eldest son of Pisistratus, that Hippias ruled afte 
his death for three years, and that the despotism was during th 
latter time harsh and oppressive, whereas it had previously been 
distinguished by its mildness.() The belief that the despotism 
of the Pisistratidee fell with Hipparchus implies not only an ana- 
chronism of four years, but also an ignorance of the series Οἱ 
transactions connected with the expulsion of Hippias by | 
Lacedemonians, and the subsequent congress at Sparta, when 
the Lacedsemonians had repented of their act, and wished te 
bring about his restoration.(®) The error, however, of supposin : 
that Hipparchus was the eldest son of Pisistratus, and that th 
rule of Hippias did not begin until his death (which is all tha ; 
Thucydides seems to attribute to the Athenians),() is not very 
serious, when we consider that their knowledge of the events 
was not derived from books; and moreover, when we bear in min ' 
that neither Pisistratus nor his sons assumed any official title or 


" 


(61) Aristotle mentions Herodotus in the Rhetoric and Poetic, and 
rectifies one of his physiological errors, in Hist. An. iii. 22; Gen. Αἱ 
li. 2. (Ἡρόδωρος ὁ μυθολόγος is restored for Ἡρόδοτος ὁ μυθολόγος, in Ge n. 
An. iii. 5, by C. Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 32); but he never 
alludes to Thucydides. | 
_ (62) Hipparch. ὃ 4. Socrates says: πάντων ὃν τῶν παλαιῶν ἤκουσας br 
ταῦτα μόνον τὰ ἔτη τυραννὶς ἐγένετο ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, τὸν δ᾽ ἄλλον χρόνον ἐγγύς 
ἔζων ᾿Αθηναῖοι ὥσπερ ἐπὶ Κρόνου βασιλεύοντος. . 
(63) See Herod. v. 91-3; Thue. i. 18, vi. ὅθ. In the Lysistrata o 
Aristophanes (acted 411 B.c.), the Lacedeemonians boast that they liberate 
the Athenians from the yoke of Hippias; v. 1150—6. * 
(64) See i. 20, vi. 54. In vi. 53, he distinctly says that the Athenia: 
»eople were aware that the despotism of the Pisistratide was overthro: ν 
Ey the Lacedemonians and not by Harmodius. Thucydides does ne 
state what Dio Chrysostom attributes to him, that the Athenians gave t 
highest honours to Harmodius and Aristogiton, for having liberated 
city and killed the despot; Orat. xi. § 146, ed. Emper. 
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ysignia, and that Hipparchus probably exercised a considerable 
ower, notwithstanding his brother’s seniority. (65) 

_ An authentic reminiscence of the deed of Harmodius and 
Lristogiton was preserved in their statues which were erected 
n the Agora at Athens, after the expulsion of Hippias. These 
statues were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, thirty years afterwards, 
md were ultimately recovered and restored to the Athenians by 
Alexander the Great.(°) 

_ The burning of the temple of Delphi, in 548 B.c., is an event 
hich undoubtedly rests on good testimony. It appears to have 
een the result of accident, though it was also attributed to the 
isistratide ; the Delphians collected funds for rebuilding the 
emple from all Greece, and Amasis, king of Egypt, even gave a 
wntribution ; but the Alemzonide furnished important assistance 
ΥΥ̓ the sumptuous manner in which they executed the contract 
or its reconstruction. (67) 

ὃ 8 If we cast our eyes over the corresponding period of 
acedemonian history, we find that Anaxandrides and Ariston 
re the joint kings about 560 B.c., and that a war with Tegea 
s said to be brought in their time to a successful termination, 
wing to the transportation of the bones of Orestes to Sparta, 
a fulfilment of an oracle, of which a strange story is told by 
Jerodotus.() This war had been begun in the time of the 


_ (6) Thue. vi. 54, states that they did not disturb the existing laws, but 
ey took care that one of their family held one of the principal offices. 
erod. y. 62-3, speaks of the Pisistratide as a body, after the death of 
lipparchus. The Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 502, says: κοινῶς δὲ πάντες οἱ 
[εισιστρατίδαι τύραννοι ἐλέγοντο. Diod. x. 39, says that Thessalus, the son 
f Pisistratus, declined all share in the despotism, and lived on terms 
‘equality with the citizens: οἱ δὲ ἄλλοι, Ἵππαρχος καὶ Ἱππίας, βίωι, καὶ 
αλεποὶ καθεστῶτες ἐτυράννουν τῆς πόλεως. Herod. vii. 6, describes ἣν 
archus as expelling Onomacritus from Athens, for forging a prophecy ὁ 

useus, as if he did it by his own authority. The story of Harmodius 
nd Aristogiton is transferred to Phalaris, in Sicily, and its circumstances 
re Ene pay Hygin. Fab. 257. 

ee above, p. 319. 
ute Paus. x. δ 13; Herod. i. 50, ii. 180, v. 62; Philochor. fragm. 
ud 2 Miiller. Compare Grote, vol. iv. p. 160. od th 

(68) i. 67-8. When Cimon took the island of Scyros, he remov δι - 
mes of Theseus to Athens, in obedience to the Delphic oracle ; toy . 
hes. 36; Cimon, 8; Paus. iii. 3, § 7. This war, according to A 
mton, had been concluded in 554 B.c. 
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previous kings, Leon and Hegesicles; the Lacedzemonians, 
misled by an ambiguous oracle, marched against the Tegeates 
with chains destined for their prisoners. They were however 
defeated, and it became their lot to work as slaves on the p | 
of Tegea in the chains which they had themselves brought. 
Herodotus believed that he saw these identical chains, hung 
round a temple of Minerva at Tegea.(°) 4 

The celebrated combat of the Lacedemonian and Argive 
champions, three hundred on each side, for the possession of th 
territory of Thyrea, is the next remarkable event in Sparte 
history. According to Herodotus, they fought until only 
Alcenor and Chromius remained alive on the Argive side, an 
only Othryades on the Lacedzmonian. Instead, however, 6 
the combat being concluded by a final contest between the 5 Ir 
viving champions (as in the Roman battle of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, where the remaining Roman kills the two remaini 
Albans), the two Argives leave the field, as if they had con- 
quered ; while Othryades remains upon it, and strips the dead 
bodies of the enemy. The combat of the three hundred ther . 
fore decides nothing; but by a subsequent battle with the 
Argives the Lacedzmonians acquire the territory. Ὶ 

Othryades is related to have killed himself out of shame at 
being the sole survivor ;() but if he had slain all the Argives 
who were opposed to him, without the loss of his own life, anc 
if he alone remained to claim the victory, it seems as if he, like 
the surviving Horatius, ought to have returned in triumph ; i 


(69) αἱ δὲ πέδαι αὗται, ἐν τῇσι ἐδεδέατο, ἔτι καὶ ἐς ἐμὲ ἔσαν σῶαι ἐν Τεγξῃ 
περὶ τὸν νηὸν τῆς ᾿Αλέης ᾿Αθηναίης κρεμάμεναι, Herod. i. 66. This tempk 
is mentioned by Paus. vii. 9, ἃ 6. Some chains, which had bee 
used for confining Chalcidean prisoners, were suspended by the Athenian 
in the acropolis, about 506 B.c., and are described by Herodotus, ν. 77. 

(70) Herod. i. 82. A similar account is given by Paus. ii. 38, § 
The epigram on this combat in Anth. Pol. vii. 431, appears to be not Ὁ 
Simonides, but of later date ; see Simonid. fragm. ed. Schneidewin, p 22 
and compare ib, vil. 244, 430, 482, 720. Strabo, viii. 6, § 17, speaks 
Othryades as the commander of the Spartan band. The statement 
Herodotus that both sides claimed the victory is confirmed by Thuey 
v.41: ὥσπερ καὶ πρότερόν ποτε, bre αὐτοὶ ἑκάτεροι ἠξίωσαν viKgy. Isoe 
Archid. § 115, speaks of the 300 Spartans at Thyre gaining the viet 
over the Argives. 
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pe ta.(™) The version of the story related by Herodotus 
ems not to have been admitted by the Argives; for Pausanias 
w at Argosa statue of Perilaus, the son of Alcenor, killing 
Mthryades the Spartan.() Sosibius the Laconian, an Alex- 
mdrine grammarian, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
lelphus, stated, in his work on Lacedemonian Sacrifices, that 
the leaders of the choruses in the Gymnopeedia wore certain 
haplets in memory of the victory at Thyrea.(78) According to 
Terodotus, the Lacedemonian custom of wearing long hair had 
$ origin in the acquisition of Thyrea; whereas the loss of it 
aused the Argive men not only to shave their heads, but also 
aused the Argive women to abandon the use of gold orna- 
nents.(*) 

_ ‘The combat of the three hundred champions for Thyrea is 
laced by Herodotus a short time before the capture of Sardis 
by Cyrus, which event took place in 546 B.c. This date may pro- 
ably be relied on, notwithstanding some divergent statements of 
ater writers ;(’°) and hence the national recognition of this re- 
aarkable battle, by both Argos and Sparta, in the Peloponnesian 
ar, must be considered as removing all reasonable doubt as to 
ts historical character. 

We are informed by Thucydides that, on the occasion of a 
reaty concluded between Sparta and Argos, in 420 B.c., the 
Argives proposed a stipulation that, when both countries were 
ree from pestilence and war, either might challenge the other 
Ὁ a combat, similar to the former one, for the possession of the 


_ (71) Livy says: Romani ovantes ac gratulantes Horatium accipiunt ; 
) Majore cum gaudio, quo prope metum res fuerat; i. 25. Compare the 
vigram of Nicander, Anth. Pal. vii. 526. 

(72) ii. 20, § 7. 
- (73) These chaplets were called Θυρεατικοί, Athen. xv. p. 678 B. See 
ragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 626. 
4) Ib. Compare the account in Herod. vii. 208, of the Spartans 
mbing their hair before the battle of Thermopyle. The Roman matrons 
stained from wearing their golden ornaments, when they were in 
iourning ; Livy, xxxiv. 7; Dion. Hal. v. 48. 
(75) Paus. iii. 7, § 5, refers this battle to the reign of Theopompus, in 
e eighth century B.c. Eusebius says that the Gymnopedia were insti- 
ted in the early part of the seventh century, in memory of it. 
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debatable land of Thyrea. The historian states that the Lace | 
demonians considered this proposal an absurdity, but that they 
accepted it, because they were desirous at that moment of bemg 


| 


on friendly terms with Argos.(”°) The agreement led to πὸ 
practical result. If this combat had been referred to thi fi 
mythical ages, its public recognition by the two states concerned © 
would not have proved its reality more than the belief of 
Pyrrhus that he, as an Afacid, ought to make war against t 
Romans the descendants of the Trojans,(77) proved that Achilles 
was the author of his lineage, and that Aineas settled in Latium; 
or than the privileges conferred by the Romans upon the Acar- 
nanians for not having taken part in the Trojan war,("*) proved 
that the Trojan war and the Trojan origin of Rome were his- 
torical. But inasmuch as its date only preceded the treaty in 
question by about one hundred and twenty-seven years, we may 
fairly assume that a correct outline of the event had been 
preserved during that time. The reminiscences of the Athenian 
in 415 B.c., with respect to the oppressive government of Pisis 
tratus and his sons, described by Thucydides, went back for 
more than a century; and the interval between the referen ce 
of the Spartans to the hereditary curse of the Alemzonide in 
432 B.c,, and the murder of Cylon, was not less than one hun- 
dred and ninety years.(’*) 


(76) Thue. v. 41. Compare the remarks of Mr. Grote upon this 
transaction, vol. 11. p. 594; vol. vil. p. 38. : 


(77) Above, vol. i. p. 341. (78) Above, vol. i. p. 314. | 


(79) Above, vol. i. p. 100. Colonel Mure, Hist. of Lit. of Gr. vol. iv: 
p- 328, 338, considers the details of this battle as fabulous. He conceives 
it impossible that 597 out of 600 could have been killed on the ground 
He adds however that ‘there seems no reason to doubt the primary fact 
that in a war between the Spartans and the Argives in support of thei 
respective claims to the disputed frontier district of Thyrea, a drawn 
battle was fought between nearly equal armies of the two republics.’ I 
may be observed that this reduced version of the story is inconsistent witl 
the belief recorded by Thucydides. Niebuhr has the following remarks 
on this combat : ‘ We find, in the account of Othryades, the mere traditio: 
without historical credibility. . . . Othryades, who remains on th 
field of battle and erects trophies, is as little historical as Horatius, th 
conqueror of Alba. I will not on that account deny his personal existence 
but the account of him lies beyond the domain of history ;’ ib. p. 26 
Niebuhr thinks that the number of three hundred on each side is mere 
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The reign of Cleomenes the First, the successor of Anax- 
adrides, which lasted from about 519 to 491 B.c., is on the 
hole a historical period, though some of the events in it appear 
) have been modified by oral tradition. Demaratus, who 
ucceeded Ariston, was king in 510 Bc., at the expulsion of 
he Pisistratide, and was deposed through the influence of 
Jleomenes. He withdrew to the court of Persia, and accom- 
anied Xerxes to Greece: in the lifetime of Xenophon, his de- 
eendants still remained in possession of towns granted to him 
y Xerxes.(*°) His deposition was effected, in 491 B.c., on the 
round of his illegitimacy, and his illegitimacy was proved by 
ae evidence of persons who had sat as ephors with his supposed 
ather king Ariston, at the time of his birth, and had heard 
triston say that the child born could not be his son.(*!) Assuming 
his testimony to be correctly reported, it relates to an event 
vhich must have taken place about 530 Βα (89 

_ The account given by Herodotus of the invasion of Argolis 
Ὑ Cleomenes, about 496 B.c., and the burning of the grove of 
16 hero Argus, together with his subsequent defence against 
e charge of corruption, has much in it which seems strange 
nd improbable. The substance of it may however be consi- 
ered as historical, and it is free from a story of a defence of 
he town by the Argive women, and the slaves, under the com- 
aand of the poetess Telesilla, which a later generation seems to 
ave engrafted upon an obscure oracle cited by Herodotus. 
‘he same story likewise served as an explanation of an Argive 
stival, in which the men were dressed in female, and the 
omen in male attire. It was further added, that the battle 
ith Cleomenes was fought on the 7th of the month, and that 


mbolical of the three Doric tribes: in like manner, he considers the 
ree Horatii and Curiatii typical of the three tribes at Rome and Alba ; 
Jove, vol. i. p. 455, n. 149. 

(80) Xen. Hell. iii. § 6; Anab. vii. 8, § 17. 

(81) Herod. vi. 65. ΕΒ 
(82) Demaratus was grown up at his accession, and he was still livin 
465 B.c. (Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 208); if he was born in 530 B.c., an 

d seventy years, he would have died in 460 8.0. 
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the number of Argives who fell in it was 7777.(8 The εἰ 
fabulous accretions upon an event which occurred about twelve 
years before the birth of Herodotus are worthy of ἀροῦν and 
show how easily the early history of the Roman republic may 
have been intermixed with fictitious legends. κα 

Cleomenes, who destroyed himself in a state of inse nity 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Leonidas, who died ¢ 
Thermopylae, αὖ the head of the three hundred Spartans. 
death of Leonidas is, according to Mr. Clinton, the first date ἢ 
the series of the Spartan kings, which is established with pre 
cision upon good evidence. (*) 

δ 9 The dominion of Polycrates at Samos, and the 5 
sequent calamities of that island, which are related in ο κε. 
detail by Herodotus, belong to the period which we are ex : 
mining, and they present the same character, of a histori 
substratum, with legendary embellishments. Polycrates appee 
to have obtained the supreme power with his two brothers about 
532 B.c., and to have held it until 522 B.c., when he was put t 
death by the satrap Orctes.(*) His great prosperity gave rise te 
the story of the correspondence with Amasis and of the ring: 
‘A well-known story (says Mr. Grote), interesting as ovideacil 


. 4 


(83) Paus. ii. 20, § 8; Socrates Argivus, ap. Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i 

Ῥ. 496; Polyen. viii. 33. Compare Miiller, Dor. i. 8, ὃ 6; Grote, vol. i 
432. The story about the Argive women was doubtless in part suggested 
48 the statement of Herodotus, that Argos was so denuded of men, th ᾿ 
the government fell into the hands of the slaves; vi. 88. Mr. Grote, 
p. 435, remarks that there seems no reason for mistrusting the account ¢ 
the defence of Cleomenes. Concerning the symmetrical number, compan 
above, vol. i. p. 367, n. 46. Ξ 
(84) ‘In Leonidas we arrive at an exact chronology, which we fia 
radually approached in the two preceding reigns. We can determine th 
Coming of the reign of Anaxandrides, within a very few years, by 
incidents of the Tegean war, and the reign of Croesus ; we can fix the 
of Cleomenes perhaps within a year; but the actual period of the death a 
Leonidas is determined with precision ; and this is, properly Mished “apo 
first epoch in this series of rei ns, the date of which is established u D0 
good evidence ;’ Fast. Hell. vol. ii. p. 209. 

(85) Herod. iii. 120, says that the death of Pol lycrates occurred at ti 
time of the madness of Cambyses. In writing to Polycrates, rae 
that he is threatened with death by Cambyses; ib. 122. The | 
Oretes himself, however, which followed soon after the death of Po 
crates, took place during the reign of Darius; ib. c. 126—8. T hueydi¢ 
says that Poly ycrates was contemporary wie Cambyses ; 31.13, 
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cient belief, and not less to be noted as showing the power of 
at belief to beget fictitious details out of real characters.’ () 

_ Herodotus informs us, that when Cambyses was collecting 
roops for his expedition into Egypt, Polycrates filled forty 
iremes with those citizens whom he considered most hostile to 
imself, and sent them to Cambyses, with an injunction to bim 
οὐ to allow them to return. He then proceeds to say, that 
he subsequent adventures of these Samians were related in 
hree different ways. First, it was said that they never reached 
Egypt, but that when they arrived at the island of Car- 
pathus,(*”) they agreed to go no further: secondly, it was said 
hat they arrived in Egypt, and finding that they were kept 
nder guard they contrived to escape, and returned to Samos, 
thence, after a defeat in a battle with Polycrates, they sailed to 
Lacedemon : thirdly, it was said that when they returned from 
Egypt, they defeated Polycrates, and were not defeated by him. 
The latter version is rejected by Herodotus, on grounds of 
mternal probability.(**) This account resembles some of the 
ses of discrepancy of evidence which occur in the later books 
of the first decad of Livy; where the event is substantially 
historical, but it is represented with wide variances, and without 
any clue as to the comparative value of the testimonies by 
which the several versions are supported. 

The Lacedemonians and Corinthians, at the instigation of 
the Samian exiles, afterwards besieged Samos; but their attack 
was ineffectual, and after forty days, they returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus. On one occasion the Lacedemonians gained the 
: dvantage in an encounter with the Samians, and repulsed them 
into the town. ‘Now, if (says Herodotus) the other Lacede- 
monians who had a part in that conflict, had been equal to 
Archias and Lycopas, Samos would have been taken. These 
two Spartans alone followed the Samians into the town, where 


7 


| Vol. 1v. p. 323. 
peareeiies,) is ho last of the Greek islands, in the direct course 


(88) iii, er 
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they were surrounded and slain. I myself (he adds) once con- 
versed with another Archias, the grandson of this Archias, at” 
Pitana, near Sparta, of which place he was an inhabitant. His 
father. was named Samius, from the exploit of his grandfather at — 
Samos; and he was peculiarly hospitable to Samian visitors, be- | 
cause, as he said, his grandfather had received a public funeral” 
from the Samians.’(*°) This is an example of a detailed account — 
of a historical event being handed down in a family through two © 
generations, and being communicated to Herodotus. We may | 
reasonably suppose that much authentic information was ob-_ 
tained by him from the period of the grandfathers, as well as 
of the fathers, of the existing generation, upon other events 
besides the siege of Samos. Herodotus further states that, 
according to one story, Polycrates bribed the Lacedeemonians 
to depart by giving them money, which appeared to be gold, 
but was in reality only gilded lead—this however he considers | 
as an idle tale.(®) Εἰ 

The generous offer of Meandrius after the death of Poly- 
crates, which met with so unwise a reception from some of the 
leading citizens:(*) the singular accident by which Syloson ΐ 
became the benefactor of Darius ;(95) the subsequent desolation 
of the island by the Persians,(**) and the establishment of the 
dominion of Syloson by their aid, may be considered as well- 
authenticated history.(*) It should be observed, that Herodotus — 


/ 


D 
<4 
, 


“ 
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(89) iii. 55. It is not obvious why the Samians should have σίνος 
Archias a public funeral. The Samian exiles cannot be meant. Compare 
Plut. de Herod. Malign. 22. , 

(90) Ib. c. 56. 

(91) Concerning the difficulty of resigning despotic power, see Bayle, 
Dict. art. Periander, note F. 

(92) ἡ Συλοσῶντος χλαμὺς became proverbial; Diogenian. vy. 14; Apos- 
tol. xviii. 27. ; 

(93) ἕκητι Συλοσῶντος εὐρυχωρίη, was a proverbial iambic senarius, 
in the Ionie dialect, which alluded to this calamity ; Strab. xiv. 1, § 17; 
Heraclid. Pont. Pol. c. 10, § 6; Zenob. iii. 90. These writers agree in 
cemepa ting the depopulation to the oppressive government of Syloson 

imself. 

(94) Herod. iii. 139—149. Meeandrius, after his expulsion from Samos, 
mise te Cleomenes at Sparta for assistance, when he was king—probably 
about B.C, . 
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esided for a time during the early part of his life at Samos, (*) 
nd that he had an opportunity of collecting on the spot the 
aditions of its recent events. 

§ 10 An account of an interesting chapter in the history 
of Cumz in Italy, which belongs to the latter part of the sixth 
ἶ sntury Β.Ο., has been already referred to, in connexion with 
ome events in Roman history ;(°°) but though it is doubtless 
ounded on fact, the narratives which have descended to us 
have not the same character of authenticity which belongs to 
the narratives of Herodotus for the same period. According 
to Dionysius, Cumz was attacked, in the year 524 B.c., by the 
Etruscans, Umbrians, Daunians, and other Italian nations, with 
an army consisting of 500,000 foot and 18,000 horse.(”) The 
Cumans, with a force of only 4500 foot and 600 horse, repulsed 
and defeated this great host. In this defence, Aristodemus, the 
son of Aristocrates, (who either from his effeminacy or from the 
mildness of his disposition, was surnamed Malacus,) greatly dis- 
inguished himself; he even slew the general of the enemy with 
his own hand.(**) The constitution of Cumz was aristocratic, 
ind when the prize of valour was to be awarded, the nobles 
favoured Hippomenes, the rival candidate. Aristodemus was 
1owever supported by the people, and the dominant party were 
"Ὁ mpelled to assign equal prizes to both competitors. Hence 
Aristodemus became a popular leader, and hateful to the 
nobles. Twenty years after these events, Aricine ambassadors 
same to Cume to ask for assistance against the Etruscans under 
Aruns Porsena, the son of the king of Clusium. The aristo- 
sratic Senate promise succour ; they fill ten rotten ships with 
their political enemies, and appoint Aristodemus the com- 
mander of the expedition ; intending (like Polycrates in sending 


(95) Suidas in Ἡρόδοτος. (96) Above, p. 20, 44. 
ΗΝ (97) In Dion. Hal. vii. 3, in the words Τυρρηνῶν δὲ οἱ περὶ τὸν ᾿Ιόνιον 
ὄλπον κατοικοῦντες, where the Vat. MS. reads Τυρρηνῶν οἱ δὲ, the sense 
quires Τυρρηνῶν οἱ περὶ, without the particle δέ. . : 
— (98) This, according to the account of Dionysius himself in v. 36, 
᾿ ought to be Aruns Porsena. 
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succours to Amasis) that the ships should founder at. sea, or th / 
the men should be cut to pieces by the Etruscans. Aristodemus- | 
however lands his troops safely at Aricia; a battle soon i 
place, in which the Aricines fly, but Aristodemus with hisif 
Cumans recovers the day; he kills the Etruscan general with 
his own hand, and gains a great victory. Having ingratiated 
himself with his army by a distribution of plunder, he offers, on 
his return to Cuma, to make a report of his proceedings to the — 
Senate. On the appointed day, he introduces conspirators with 
swords concealed under their clothes into the assembly, w 
murder the senators. On the following day, he addresses th 
people; and by promising them a division of the lands of the 
rich, and a remission of debts, he induces them to appoint him 5 
perpetual dictator. At the same time, he forms a bodyguarc " 
2000 in number, of the poorest citizens, slaves, and foreigners ; 
he also persuades the people to deposit their arms in the 
temples, where he immediately seizes them. In order to con- 
solidate his power, he puts many of the chief citizens to death ; 
encourages the slaves to kill their masters ; and sends the sor nf 
of freemen to live in the country without any liberal education. 
He abolishes all manly training for the youths who remained in 
the town, and orders them to be brought up with the dress and 
habits of women, and to frequent only the teachers of dancing 
and music. 4 
When his despotism had lasted for many years, and he had 
become an old man, he was overthrown by a conspiracy of the 
sons of the citizens whom he had murdered. By a stratagem, 
similar to that of Zopyrus at Babylon and Sextus Tarquin at 
Gabii, they entice his army out of the town: they then issue 
at night from their ambush near Avernum, penetrate unseen 
to the palace of Aristodemus, and put him, his family and 
adherents to death, after having previously subjected them to 
torture. In the morning, they assemble the people, lay dowr 
their arms, and re-establish the old constitution. (9) Ἕ 


| 


1 13 
a 


(99) Dion. Hal. vii. 2—11. He places the victory of the Cumans unde 
Aristodemus at Aricia in the consulship of Saag and Herminius, v. ὃ 
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_ Such is the account of Dionysius, which in its general out- 
line is not improbable, as the story of the rise and fall of a 
Greek despot. A narrative of the same events, given by Plu- 
arch, differs from it however in many material circumstances. 
According to Plutarch, Aristodemus is sent to assist the Romans, 
not the Aricines, against the Etruscans, and the campaign, im- 
stead of being terminated in a single battle, is of considerable 
length. The overthrow of Aristodemus is attributed to the 
heroism of two women ; of whom there is not the smallest trace 
in the narrative of Dionysius. One of these, whose name is not 
given, reproaches the men with their pusillanimity: the other, 
named Xenocrite, who is compelled to become his wife, admits 
the conspirators into his palace. It is added that Xenocrite 
declines all honours and rewards, and only asks for permission 
to bury the body of Aristodemus: the permission was granted, 
and she was also appointed the priestess of Ceres.() 

_ The discrepancy between these two accounts is such as to 
show that the details have been derived from uncertain oral 
traditions. We know nothing of the time when they were first 
mbodied in writing, but it cannot be supposed that they were 
collected when the memory of Aristodemus and his oppressions 
was recent. The story of his compelling the young men to 
wear female dress, and to follow female pursuits (in which 
both Dionysius and Plutarch agree) is evidently not less fabu- 
lous than a similar story told by Herodotus, of the measure 
adopted by Cyrus for breaking the spirit of the Lydians.(’") His 


that is, in 506 B.c.; which however, in vii. 5, he reckons as only twenty 
years after Olymp. 64—524 B.c. The Roman embassy to Sicily is referred 
to the icsmulshin of Geganius and Minucius, in the fourteenth year of 
‘Aristodemus, vii. 12; 7. e. in 492 B.c., which agrees with the latter date. 
The death of Aristodemus may be placed conjecturally about 485 B.c. 
The account of Dionysius is abbreviated by Suidas in ᾿Αριστόδημος. 

J (100) De Mul. Virt. art. Xenocrité. In order to make the story 
intelligible, it is necessary in p. 262 B. to supply with Wyttenbach some 
such words as the following: ᾿ Ἔν τούτοις δὲ καὶ γυνή τις], ὡς εἶδεν ἐπιόντα. 
A short account of the usurpation of Aristodemus is given in Diod. vii. 9, 
where however he is only called Malacus. 
tor) See Herod. i. 155-6; Polyan. vii. 5, § 4; Justin. i 7, A 
similar measure with respect to the Egyptians is attributed to Sesostris by 
Nymphodorus of Syracuse, in a work of νόμιμα βαρβαρικά, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. vol. ii. p. 380. 
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slaughter of the general of the hostile army with his own hand . 
in two different battles, is likewise incredible. The opima spolia _ 
occur only thrice in the entire Roman history. Ἵ 

§ 11 The reigns of Cyrus, king of Persia, Crossus, king of © 
Lydia, and Amasis, king of Egypt, as well as the rule of Pisis- ο 
tratus, fall within the period-which we are now examining.(*) 
They are nearly coincident in time, and the principal events of ) 


them, so far as they came under the personal knowledge of the © 
Greeks, may be considered as having descended, in an unfalsified 
state, to the age of Herodotus. During this period, the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, having previously been independent, were 
subjugated by the kings of Lydia and Persia; a change which 
was likely to leave a deep impression on the memory of the 
next generations. The kings of Lydia, beginning with Gyges, 
about 700 B.c., made war upon Miletus and other of the Ionic 
cities, but the last king, Croesus, completed the conquest of the 
Asiatic Greeks. After the capture of Sardis, and the dethrone- 
ment of Croesus by Cyrus-in 546 B.c., the Ionians were reduced 
by the officers of Cyrus, and became Persian instead of Lydian 
subjects. The reluctant submission of the Asiatic Greeks, ἴο. 
the Persian dominion, combined with the occasional assistance — 
which they received from their brethren in Europe, gave rise to . 
the Persian invasion of Greece; out of the Persian war sprang 
the Athenian maritime empire, and protectorate of the insular 
Greeks, and the Athenian empire gave rise to the Peloponnesian 


(102) The reigns of these three princes were as follows :— 


Sita! el Gooey 559—529 B.c. 
Croesus ......... 560—546 ,, 
Améasis τ 569—526 ,, 


The dominion of Pisistratus extended (with certain intervals) from 560 
to 527 B.c. Cyrus, Amasis, and Pisistratus died within three years of each 
other. Croesus was dethroned by Cyrus in 546 B.c., but he lived into the 
reign of Cambyses (Herod. iii. 14, 34, 36) and probably died only a few 

ears later than the others, as he was born in 595 B.c. The accounts in 

erodotus of presents made by Amasis to Greeks appear to be historical. 
Thus his present of a thorax to the Spartans, iii. 47 ; gifts to Cyrene, 
Lindos, sn Samos, ii. 182; a gift of 1000 talents’ weight of alum, as ὃ 
subscription to the rebuilding of the temple of Delphi, ii. 180. Ladice 
the Greek wife of Amasis, gave a statue of herself to Cyrene, which He 
dotus saw, ib. 181. 


. 
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‘It is thus (Mr. Grote remarks) that most of the splendid 
phenomena of Grecian history grew, directly or indirectly, out 
the reluctant dependence in which the Asiatic Greeks were 
1614 by the*inland barbaric powers, beginning with Croesus.’(!®) 
_ Two wise counsels are recorded by Herodotus as having 
een given to the Ionians at this period, which were doubtless 
reserved in the native traditions. One was given before the 
nin of Ionia, the other after its second subjugation by Cyrus. 
‘he former was the advice of Thales of Miletus, that they should 
orm a federal council, and act together in self-defence: the 
ther was that of Bias of Priene, that they should migrate in 
, body to Sardinia, and colonize that island.(*) 

No reasonable doubt can exist as to the alliance between 
Croesus and the Lacedemonians in the reigns of Anaxandrides 
and Aristo, or as to his subsequent demand for assistance when 
he was engaged in war with Cyrus, or as to their preparation to 
end troops, when they received the intelligence that Sardis had 
been taken.(%) His communications with Delphi and other 
reek prophetic shrines are likewise to be considered historical, 
hough the oracular responses recited by Herodotus bear for the 
nost part indubitable marks of subsequent fabrication. 

δ 12 The life of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
monarchy,(!°°) was used by Xenophon as the means of embody- 


(103) Vol. iii. p. 351. 

(104) Herod. i. 170. Thales is stated to have been born in 639 B.c., 
and his advice must therefore have been given when he was very old, as 
the reign of Cresus only began in 560 B.c. The advice of Bias must have 
een given soon after 546 B.c. The justice of Bias is praised by Hipponax 
fragm. 51, Schneidewin), who flourished about 546—539 B.c.;_ See Clin- 
on, ad ann. Bias composed a poem on the political state of Ionia in 2000 
xameter verses: Ἐποίησε δὲ περὶ Iwviag, τίνα μάλιστα ἂν τρόπον εὐδαιμο- 
οἴη, εἰς ἔπη δισχίλια. Diog. Laert. i. 85. Mr. Grote, vol. iv. p. 126, note, 
hinks that Herodotus may have become acquainted with the counsel of 
ias through this poem. 

᾿ς (105) Herod. i. 69, 70, 77, 83. 

(106) Aeschylus, who was born in the reign of Cambyses, does not 
scognise Cyrus as founder of the Persian monarchy. He makes Medus 
ne first in the line of Persian kings—a mere personification of the nation, 
ce Hellen or Danaus. After Medus follows his son, whose name 18 not 
entioned. Cyrus is the third in the line of succession ; he is described 
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ing the idea of a perfect ruler, which he had imbibed from: ne 
discourses of Socrates. His work—written nearly two centuries | 
after the time of Cyrus—was regarded by the ancients them-_ 
selves as a political romance, and not as a history :(%) but the — 
plan upon which parts of it are composed, has caused many 
modern writers to mistake it for a history of real events. There 
were certain political institutions, certain usages, or local pe cu / 
liarities which he found existing in the Persian empire in his 
own day; and to which his attention had doubtless been partly | 
directed during his march into Babylonia with the ten thousane¢ 
Greeks. These he interwove into his fiction, either by tracing 
them to imaginary incidents in the life of Cyrus, or by assigning 
the reasons for them, in the form of motives which had actuated 
him in their establishment. Thus Larissa and Cyllene near 
Cyme, still called the cities of the Egyptians, are stated to have 
been given to the Egyptian troops by Cyrus as a reward for 
their fidelity at the battle of Thymbrara before Sardis.(!) The 
armour of the Persian horsemen is said to be still the same as 
it was organized by Cyrus for the same battle, in which they 
greatly distinguished themselves.(') The scythebearing chariots, 
also devised by him, were very effective in the same battle, and 


not as a founder, but merely as the conqueror of Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Tonia :— 
τρίτος 0 an’ αὐτοῦ Κῦρος, εὐδαίμων ἀνὴρ, 
ἄρξας ἔθηκε πᾶσιν εἰρήνην φίλοις" 
Λυδῶν δὲ λαὸν καὶ Φρυγῶν ἐκτήσατο, 
Ἰωνίαν τε πάσαν ἤλασεν Bia. 
θεὸς γὰρ οὐκ ἤχθῃρεν, ὡς εὔφρων ἔφυ. 
κεν Ἢ : : Pers. 768-72. 
Although Aéschylus does not represent Cyrus as the founder of the 
monarchy, yet his two predecessors are an eponymous king, and a king 
without aname. According to Strabo, xi. 13, § 10, Medus, king of th 
Medes, is the son of Medea, who had been queen of the country. This i 
a mere etymological fiction. A similar statement occurs in Cephalion 
Fragm. Het. Gr. vol, ili. p. 626. Thucydides states that Cyrus was thi 
first king of the Persians ; and also that he defeated Croesus and reduce 
the lonians of the mainland ; i. 13, 16. 
(107) Cyrus ille a Xenophonte, non ad historiw fidem scriptus, sed ὃ 
effigiem justi imperii; Cic. ad Quint. Frat. i. 1, ὃ 8. 
(108) Cyrop. vii. 1, ὃ 45. 
(109) Ib. § 46; ef. viii. 5, § 23. 
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he king of Persia still uses this sort of chariot.(") The fidelity 
f the Cilicians and Cyprians to Cyrus, is given as a reason why 
hey were not governed by a satrap, but retained their own 
kings.(*"?) Cyrus established a garrison in Babylon, and required 
the inhabitants to furnish their pay ; with the view of impover- 
shing the city,and thus making it weak and tractable. This 
astitution subsists up to the present day.(!!*) The institution 
of eunuchs, as guards of the Persian king’s person, is referred to 
| 8, and his reasons for the institution are stated at length,("*) 
This is certainly an ancient Oriental practice—as we learn from 
the sculptures on the Nineveh marbles—anterior to Cyrus, and 
Jot peculiar to Persia.(!*) 

A similar remark applies to some of the other customs whose 
brigin is similarly traced to Cyrus. The origin of the custom 
or the Persian grandees to stand about the doors of the king’s 
palace, in order to pay their court to him, and guard him by 
their presence, is dramatized by Xenophon, and the reasons for 
stablishing it are assigned. It is stated to be the constant 
ractice of the court.(5) Cyrus established the practice, which 
ill continues, for certain magi to be appointed to preside over 
he court-worship: the king sings a hymn to the gods at day- 
break, and sacrifices to the gods whom the magi point out.(*!®) 
great procession of Cyrus is described as actually taking 
lace ; and this procession is declared to be the model of the 
existing processions of the Persian kings; only the victims do 
not form part of it, when the king does not sacrifice.("7) The 


_ (110) Tb. ὃ 47; vi. 1, § 30. Xenophon had seen these chariots at the 
vattle of Cunaxa; Anab. i. 8, § 10. There were said to be 200 in the army 
f the king of Persia; ib. i. 7, § 11. Chariots of the same sort were after- 
ards used at the battle of Arbela. 

(111) vii. 4, : 2. (112) vii. 5, § 70. 

(113) vii. 5, ἃ 60—65. ν 
>» 14) Josephus describes Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, as selectin 
6 noblest Jewish youths, defraying the costs of their education, an 
ausing some of them to be made eunuchs; Ant. Jud. x. 10,81. The 
ign oe Nebuchadnezzar is placed at 604—561 3.c., and therefore precedes 
1at oO 5. 

Βυΐτιρ) Sits 1, § 6,7. The custom of the Persian nobles sitting at the 
ing’s = is alluded to by Herod. iii. 120. 

- (116) viii. 1, ὃ 24. (117) viii. 3, § 34. 
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subsisting practice for the king and his companions to hunt, πο 
order to harden and exercise the body, is attributed to Cyrus.(“8)_ 
Certain contrivances to which the Persian rulers resorted, in 
order to conceal their bodily defects or smallness of stature, and 
to render themselves objects of greater awe in the eyes of the 
people, are said to have been devised by Cyrus.(%) The use of - 
the Median dress by the Persians is derived from an act of | 
Cyrus.(”°) Certain rules about the precedence of sitting at the 
king’s table, still observed at the Persian court, are traced te 
Cyrus. His reasons for establishing them are stated in detail. 
The custom of sending presents of food from the king’s table te 
certain persons, as a mark of honour, is stated to have originated 
with Cyrus. The rationale of this custom is given at length.(? 
The origin of the practice of the Persian kings to make numerous 
honorary gifts is referred to Cyrus ;('*%) especially of thei 
practice to make presents to the Persians of both sexes, on 
entering Persia Proper.(’*) The privileges of Persia Proper as 
compared with the other provinces, and its greater attachmer 
to the king, are represented under the form of a compaci 
between Cyrus and the Persians, suggested by Cambyses his 
supposed father, and confirmed by common -sacrifices.(%) The 
institution of satraps, and other peculiarities of provincial 
government in the Persian empire, are traced to Cyrus; all of 
which are declared to be still in existence. The maintenance o 
garrisons in the fortresses, with commanders independent of the 
satraps; an itinerant inspector, with an army, to curb the 
powerful, and assist the weak satraps; and an establishment of 


(118) vii. 1, ὃ 36. 

(119) viii. 1, ὃ 40-2; ef. viii. 8, ὃ 8. 

(120) vil. 3, § 1; ef. viii. 1, ὃ 40. Strabo says that the Persiar 
derived their dress, their attention to archery and horsemanship, the stat: 
of the king, and the court ceremonial, from the Medes, without any men 
tion of Cyrus; xi. 13, ὃ 9. On the other hand, Arrian, following tk 
example of Xenophon, traces the practice of prostration before the orient 
kings to Cyrus; Anab. iv. 11. 

(121) viii. 4, ὃ 5. 

(122) viii. 2, ὃ 4. Timagoras, the Athenian, is stated to have receiv 
some presents from the king’s table; Athen. ii. p. 48 Τὶ. 

(123) viii. 2, § 8, (124) viii. 5, § 21. (125) viii. 5, § 2 
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nounted couriers to communicate with the provinces, are 
icularly specified. ("Ὁ 

As Cyrus was the founder of the Persian monarchy, it is by 
10 means unlikely that some of the institutions and customs 
described in the Cyropedia may have really originated with 
him. Many of them however (like the use of eunuchs about the 
ourt, and the provincial government by satraps), were probably 
iental usages, not peculiar to the Persian kingdom; and it 
s certain that the testimony of Xenophon does not authorize us 
in deriving any of them from Cyrus. These explanations, in order 
Ὁ be correctly. understood, must all be read backwards. The 
ibsisting custom is the starting-point, and the origin is an illus- 
rative story, invented by Xenophon himself. The account given 
yy Herodotus of the means by which Deioces made himself 
cing of the Medes, and founded the city of Ecbatana, is likewise 
ν political romance, framed, like the Cyropzedia, without refer- 

ence to historical truth.('*’) 

| §13 We now mount a higher platform in the ascent of 
yreek history, and arrive at the period immediately preceding 
he age of Pisistratus and Cyrus. The distance from the contem- 
orary historians now becomes greater; the traditions are accord- 
ngly less distinct and certain, and contain a larger admixture 
f fable. We have no such accounts as Thucydides was able to 
ollect respecting the last years of Hippias; or as Herodotus 
btained respecting the subjugation of Ionia by Croesus and 
yrus, or its revolt against Darius. 

- Solon was born about 638 B.c. His legislation is placed at 
194 B.c., just a century before the birth of Hellanicus, and he 
ied a few years after the usurpation of Pisistratus, which com- 
anced in 560 B.c.2%) The laws of Solon were originally in- 


(126) viii. 6, ὃ 9, 14, 16, 17. 

(127) Herod. i. 96—100. Compare the remarks of Mr. Grote, vol. iii. 
307-9. 
_ (128) Niebuhr remarks, that ‘before the time of Solon, a deep dark- 
ess hangs over the constitution of Athens; nay, over the time of Solon 
mself, although he is a real historical personage, and not by any means 
ythical ;’ ib. p. 282. 
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extant in the time of Plutarch;(**) his laws were preserved to a : 
late date, and are cited by Plutarch in his Life. Solon likewise” 
composed many short poems, in elegiac and iambic verse, in 
which he described his own position and feelings, with respect | 
to his public measures. They were all accessible to the ancient — 
writers, and served, together with his laws, as a solid and | 
authentic foundation for the accounts of his political acts. It” 
is, however, difficult for us to judge how these supplementary 
accounts were obtained, for Herodotus only mentions the legis- 


scribed on wooden rollers, some fragments of which were still 


lation of Solon as having been undertaken in obedience to the 
wish of the Athenians, who had bound themselves by solemr 
oaths not to alter his laws for ten years without his consent ;(?*°) 
and Thucydides never speaks of Solon or his legislation. No 
writers earlier than Heraclides Ponticus, Theophrastus, Her- 
mippus, Androtion, and Demetrius Phalereus, are cited by 
Plutarch, in his Life ;(*') and in their time, no trustworthy oral 
accounts of the early part of the sixth century B.c., could ha 2 
been extant. The laws and poems doubtless served as points of 
attachment for certain authentic traditions, and helped to float 
them safely down the stream of time; but we know, from many 
examples, that Solon, like Romulus, sustained the part of a 
mythical founder, and that many institutions were called after 
his name, which in fact originated with other and later authors 
Mr. Grote remarks, that the Attic orators sometimes confounc 
Solonian and post-Solonian Athens. ‘ Demosthenes and Aischimes 
(he says) employ the name of Solon in a very loose manner, anc 
treat him as the author of institutions belonging evidently to 


(129) Sol. 25. Concerning the manner in which Solon’s laws were pre 
served in writing, see Mure, Hist. of Gr. Lit. vol. iii. p. 416. 


(130) Herod. i. 29. 


(131) See Heeren de Font. Vit. Plut. p. 26—30. Aristotle, in ἢ 
Politics, ii. 12, couples Lycurgus and Solon as the authors of a constituti¢ 
as well as of a code of civil laws. He proceeds to make some detail 
remarks on the political changes introduced by Solon, with which 
assumes his readers to be familiar. Heraclides Ponticus ascribes t 
Seisachtheia, or general remission of debts, to Solon, Pol. i. § 5, whi 
Androtion denied ; see above, p. 86, n. 266. 
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ater age; for example, the striking and characteristic oath of 
he Heliastic jurors, which Demosthenes ascribes to Solon, pro- 
aims itself in many ways as belonging to the age after Cleis- 
henes, especially by the mention of the Senate of five hundred, 
ind not of four hundred. Among the citizens who served as 
jurors or dicasts, Solon was venerated generally as the author of 
jhe Athenian laws; and the orator therefore might well employ 
his name for the purpose of emphasis, without provoking any 
ritical inquiry whether the particular institution which he hap- 
ened to be then impressing upon his audience, belonged really 
Ὁ Solon himself, or to the subsequent periods.’ (!8*) 

Solon, not only as a lawgiver, was decorated with institutions 
which belonged to others, but, as a sage and a moralist, was 
aade the subject of dramatic apologues, in which an ethical 
esson was conveyed. The celebrated colloquy with Creesus, nar- 
rated by Herodotus,(!**) beautiful as a fiction, cannot, for chrono- 
gical reasons, hold its ground as history: Croesus belongs to 
he generation next after Solon.(**) Solon appears, from extant 


(132) Vol. iii. p. 162-4. (133) 1. 30-3, cf. 6. 86. 
(134) Plutarch states that some of the ancients had rejected Solon’s 
isit to Croesus on chronological grounds : τὴν δὲ πρὸς Κροῖσον ἔντευξιν αὐτοῦ 
κοῦσιν ἔνιοι τοῖς χρόνοις ὡς πεπλασμένην ἐλέγχειν, SOl. 27. See Grote, vol.i1. 
. 51, 199; Niebuhr, Lect. on Anc. Hist. vol. i. p. 283. Col. Mure treats 
16 story of the visit of Solon to Creesus as ‘a fabulous legend ;’ vol. iv. 
. 395. It is also rejected by Dr. W. Smith, Hist. of Gr. p. 100. The 
iternal improbability of this story is equal to its chronological inconsis- 
ency. What could an Asiatic despot at Sardis have known of the wisdom 
nd travels of Solon; or how could such a conversation as that described 
ave been carried on between Croesus, who could not speak Greek, and 
olon, who could not speak Lydian? The advice said to have been given 
y Pittacus to Creesus, in Herod. i. 27, must also be fabulous, as well as 
5 refusal of the gifts of Croesus, his saying, and his letter to Croesus, in 
iog. Laert. i. 75, 77, 81; Plut. de Frat. Am. 12, because Pittacus died 
569 B.c., and Croesus only began to reign in 560 B.c. Moreover, if 

op died in 564 B.c. (see Clinton, ad ann.), he could not have been sent 
r to Sardis by Croesus, according to Plut. Sol. 28, nor could he have 
me from Croesus to Periander, according to Plut. Sept. Sap. 4, if Peri- 
ider died in 585 8.6. (Clinton, ad ann.), twenty-five years before the 
cession of Creesus. The statement of Herod. τ. 134, that AZsop was 
» fellow-slave of Rhodopis, who was in her beauty in the reign of Amasis, 
1 hardly be reconciled with the death of sop in 564 B.c, Amasis 
ened from 569 to 526 B.c. The emancipation of Rhodopis by the 
other of the poetess Sappho, is likewise, as Mr. Clinton remarks, incon- 
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fragments of his poems,(!**) to have sailed to Cyprus an¢ “"" 
Egypt: but his visit to Amasis, mentioned by Herodotus,(™) | 
must, like his visit to Croesus, be a fiction; for the reign ©: 
Amasis did not begin till 569 B.c., twenty-five years after the 1; 
legislation of Solon. He, like Croesus, belongs to the next | 
generation. | ᾷ 
The criminal laws of Draco, which are referred to 621 BC, 
twenty-seven years before the legislation of Solon, were pre 
served in later times; but little appears to have been know 
respecting them or their author, beyond what could be inferred 
from their contents. Zaleucus, the legislator of thedipizephy 
Locrians, in the south of Italy, is said to have been the earliest 
author of written laws in a Greek state. His legislation is placed 
in 662 Bc. The laws attributed to him are spurious, and the 
accounts of him in ancient writers appear in general to be 
fabulous. If indeed Timeeus, a Sicilian writer, could venture 
to deny his existence,(437) we cannot suppose that any clear or 
authentic memorials of him had been preserved. : 
The unsuccessful attempt of Cylon to make himself despeo 
of Athens, which is dated at 620 B.c., is undoubtedly a histor 
fact. Its memory was preserved on account of the heredita 
taint which it left in the powerful family of the Alemesonidll 
and the practical effects which this taint continued to produce, 
nearly two centuries after the act in which it originated | 
Although the tradition of the main fact was faithfully continued, 
the details were differently related: for the brief notice οἱ 
Herodotus differs in two material points from the full narrative 


sistent with the reign of Amasis. Sappho is placed at 611 and 595 B.( 
Other anachronisms of the ancients with respect to Sappho are pointe 
out by Mr. Grote, vol. iv. p. 104, note. 
(135) Plut. Sol. 26. Plutarch, ib., says that Solon stayed some t Ἢ 
with Psenophis of Heliopolis, and Sonchis of Sais, two learned p iests 
but he mentions no visit to Amasis. Compare Plat. Tim. § 5. 
(136) i. 80. The anecdote of Pittacus and Amasis, in Procl. ad E 
Op. 717, is also doubtless fabulous, as Pittacus died in the year in } whi 
Amasis began to reign. 
(137) Fragm. 69, ed. Didot. The spuriousness of the extant laws 
Zaleucus is proved by Bentley on Phalaris, Ρ. 274—89, ed. 1816. 
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ἢ Thucydides. The former states that Cylon failed in seizing 
he Acropolis ; that he became a suppliant in a temple, from 
which he was removed; and that he was then put to death.('*) 
Nhe latter, on the other hand, states that Cylon seized the 
Acropolis, and was besieged in it for some time by the Athenians; 
hat Cylon and his brother escaped; but that his companions, 
educed by hunger and thirst, became suppliants at the altars, 
nd were afterwards slain by the besiegers.('**) 

§ 14 A tolerably full account of the history of Corinth, 
luring the despotic dynasty which governed that city for 
seventy-four years from the middle of the seventh century B.C., 
s introduced by Herodotus in a speech delivered by Sosicles, 
, Corinthian, at the congress assembled at Lacedzemonr to decide 
m the restoration of Hippias.(') After the Doric conquest of 
eloponnesus, Corinth was governed by the Heraclide clan 
f the Bacchiade, who are reported to have been 200 in number, 
nd to have retained their power for 200 years.('!) Cypselus, 
he son of Eetion and Labda, is described as overthrowing the 
ominion of the Bacchiade about 655 B.c., and acquiring the 
wpreme power. The account in Herodotus of the ten Bacchiade 
tho went to kill Cypselus when an infant, of his smiling on his 
jurderers, and their taking pity on the innocent child—of their 
hange of intention, and his concealment in a chest (κυψέλη), 
a legend, invented in explanation of his name; not more 
istorical than the story of the marvellous preservation of 
omulus and Remus.() Respecting the conduct and character 


_ (138) Herod. v. 71. 

(139) Thue. i. 126. This account is followed by Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 
eraclid. Pont. Pol. i, states that the companions of Cylon, who 

idtaken refuge at the altar of Minerva, were put to death by Megacles ; 

t Cylon himself. 

(140) v. 92. Further details respecting Periander are given in i. 20, 

-4; 11. 48—53. 

(141) Diod. vii. 7; Strab. viii. 6, § 20. Compare Clinton, ad ann. 

4. Mr. Grote remarks that ‘the Bacchiad oligarchy is unquestionably 

storical ;’ vol. iv. p. 409. 

ΩΣ The story is repeated, with some variation, by Nicol. Damase. 

3, in Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 391. The chest of Cypselus, covered 

ith sculptures, was preserved at Olympia, and was seen by Pausanias, 


᾿! 
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of Cypselus, we have two directly opposite accounts. The — 
Yorinthian orator in Herodotus says that he drove many | 
Corinthians into banishment, deprived many of their property, — 
and many more of their lives. Aristotle, however, in his 
Politics, accounts fur the long duration of the rule of the ~ 
Cypselide, by saying that Cypselus was a popular leader, and 
abstained from the use of a bodyguard; while Periander (he 
adds), though despotic in his habits, was warlike.() According 
to Herodotus, therefore, Cypselus was a harsh and cruel ruler ; 
according to Aristotle, his government was mild and popular, 
Ephorus('*) and Heraclides Ponticus('*) agree with Aristotle 


who considers it to be the identical chest in which Cypselus was concealed 
by his mother; v.17, §5. Compare above, vol. i. p. 478. Concerning 
the chest of Cypselus, see Mure, Hist. of Gr. Lit. vol. iii. p. 425. Miiller, 
Arch. der Kunst, § 57. 


(143) Pol. v.12. The numbers in the passage of Aristotle are incon 
sistent; and different emendations have been proposed. It seems to me 
that the words Ψαμμήτιχος δ᾽ ὁ Τορδίου τρία ἔτη are an interpolation, and ought 
to be expunged. In characterizing the Cypselide in the following se "ἢ 

: 


| 
a0 ῖ 


A 
tence, Aristotle only mentions Cypselus and Periander, and is silent about 
a 


a 


Psammetichus. The oracle in Herodotus limits the Cypselide to tw 
generations: αὐτὸς καὶ παῖδες, παίδων ye μὲν οὐκέτι παῖδες ; and Strabo, ubi 
sup., has the same meaning, when he says that μέχρι τριγονίας ὃ οἶκος αὐτοῦ, 
συνέμεινε. According to the detailed account in- Nicol. Damase. 60, 
ib. p. 393, Periander had four sons, Euagoras, Lycophron, Gorgus, and 
Nicolaus, all of whom died before him. He gave Corcyra to his nephew 
Psammetichus, the son of Gorgus; and he left Corinth to Cypselus, 
another son of Gorgus, who was put to death by the Corinthians after a 
short reign. Psammetichus, the son of Gorgus, who is here described as 
despot of Corcyra, is evidently the same person as Psammetichus, the son 
of ὅμως who is called the successor of Periander in the text of Aristotle. 
Gorgias, a brother of Periander, is mentioned in Plut. Sept. Sap. Conviy. 
17. Ambracia is stated to have been founded by Gorgus, the son of 
Cypselus, in Strab. vii. 7, § 6. Compare x. 2, § 8, where the name is 
corrupt. In Antonin. Liberal. ¢. 4, Gorgus, the founder of Ambracia, is 
called the brother of Cypselus. Herod. iii. 50-3, says that Periander had 
two sons, the younger of whom, named Lycophron, he destined for his 
successor, but he was put to death by the people of Corcyra. ‘The eldes 
is called Cypselus in Dae Laert. i. 94. Nicolaus Damascenus transfers t¢ 
Nicolaus the story which Herodotus tells of Lycophron. { 


(144) According to Diog. Laert. i. 98. Ephorus and Aristotle state: 
that Periander first used a bodyguard, and changed the government δὴ 


a despotism, and also expelled some persons from the city. This implie 
that the rule of Cypselus had been popular. = 


(145) A similar account of the change of government effected by Per 
ander is given by Heraclid, Pont. Pol. 5; Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 21 
ferodotus, on the other hand, says: ὅσα Κύψελος ἀπέλιπε κτείνων τὲ 
διώκων, Περίανδρός σφεα ἀπετέλεσε, V. 92. 


ἢ, 
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in representing Cypselus as a mild ruler ; and the same view is 
; ound in a newly-recovered excerpt of Nicolaus Damascenus, a 
historian of the Augustan age.() The later writers seem to 
concur in assigning to the rule of Cypselus, characteristics the 
very opposite of those which he receives from Herodotus, the 
most ancient authority on the subject. It may therefore be 
‘inferred that no certain knowledge respecting his government 
had reached the age of the historians. 

Periander belongs to a somewhat later period. His reign 
extends from about 625 to 585 B.c.,() and therefore ends 


(146) Κύψελος δὲ Κορίνθου πράως ἤρχεν, οὔτε δορυφόρους ἔχων, οὔτ᾽ ἀπρο- 
θύμιος ὧν Κορινθίοις, Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 392. 
_ (147) This is Mr. Clinton’s computation; see his Fasti ad ann. 625, 
685. According to Aristotle’s text, as it now stands, the rule of Periander 
lasted forty-four, not forty years. If however we follow the chronology 
of Herodotus, Periander must be placed at a much later date. Herodotus 
‘says that the 300 Corcyrean youths whom Periander sent to Alyattes, at 
Sardis, were saved by the Samians one generation before the Lacede- 
-monian and Corinthian expedition to Samos in the time of Polycrates. 
This expedition was in 525 B.c., and a generation before this time would 
be about 555 zs.c. Herodotus further states that the sending of the 
Corcyrean youths was contemporary with the sending of a brazen crater 
from the Lacedzmonians to Croesus, and of a linen thorax from Amasis to 
the Lacedemonians, both of which were plundered by the Samians; 
ii. 47-8. It appears further from the account in i. 70, that the plunder of 
the crater took place about the same time as the capture of Sardis. This 
fixes the sending of the Coreyrzan youths to 546 B.c., and yet Herodotus 
says that they were sent to Alyattes, who was the father and predecessor 
of Croesus, and whose death is placed in 560 B.c. Thracybulus, despot of 
Miletus, with whom Periander was connected by ties of hospitality, and 
who gave him the famous advice by cutting off the heads of the tallest ears 
of corn, is described by Herodotus as contemporary with Alyattes ; i. 20— 
22, v.92. The account. of Herodotus is therefore inconsistent with itself ; 
but if we suppose that Periander was alive one generation before the Lace- 
dremonian expedition to Samos, we must lengthen his life beyond the received 
date by at least thirty years. If we suppose him to have been alive at the 
capture of Sardis, we must lengthen his life by as much as forty years. 
_ The emendation of Panofka, in Herod. iii. 48: [τρίτῳ] yevey πρότερον τοῦ 
στρατεύματος τούτου, is approved by Miiller, Dor. i. 8, § 4, note, and it is 
81 pported by Plut. de Herod. Malign. 22, who either found it thus written 
n his copy, or tacitly corrected what he considered an error of the his- 
torian. Three generations before 525 B.c. would be 615 B.c., which falls 
within the reign of Periander according to the received chronology. But 
this alteration is quite inconsistent with the statement which follows those 
words—that the sending of the Corcyrean youths was contemporary with 
the plunder of the crater ; the plunder of the crater being fixed to the time 
of the capture of Sardis, 546 B.c., which is less than one complete genera- 
tion before 525 3.c. We must therefore suppose that the present text of 
Herodotus, with all its chronological inconsistencies, is correct. 
_ Diog. Laert. i. 95, represents the sending of the Corcyrean youths as 
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about a century before the birth of Herodotus. His history 
appears to be better ascertained than that of his father Cypselus; _ 
but the accounts of him are largely alloyed with fable.(*) Weare ~ 
told that he murdered his beautiful wife Melissa, during her preg- | 
nancy, by an act of brutal violence, in a fit of jealousy produced | 
by false stories which he had heard from some of his concubines; 
and that when he afterwards discovered the truth, he caused his Ε 
informants to be burnt to death.() The murder of his wife 
gives occasion to a story told by Herodotus, of his sending ~ 
messengers to consult a necromantic oracle near the river 
Acheron, in Thesprotia, concerning a deposit of money made 
with him by a friend, the place of which was known to her, 
When his wife’s spirit is evoked, she refuses to give the informa-_ 
tion ; she says that she is cold and shivering, because her clothes é 
were not burnt with her. As soon as Periander receives this — 
message, he convenes all the Corinthian women to the temple οὗ. 
Juno. They appear in their best attire, as for a festival; — 
whereupon he orders his bodyguards to strip them, free and — 
servile alike, of their clothes; and the clothes are forthwith — 
burnt in a trench to Melissa. Her shade is satisfied by this — 


occurring at the close of Periander’s life. He states moreover that Peri- — 
ander flourished about the thirty-eighth olympiad, 628—5 B.c., ib. 98, 
which is wholly irreconcilable with the chronology of Herodotus. | 

(148) ‘ Though the general features of his character, his cruel tyrannig 
no less than his vigour and ability, may be sufficiently relied on, yet the 
particular incidents connected with his name are all extremely dubious ;’ — 
Grote, vol. iii. p. 56. See also Mure, vol. iii. p. 381—8; iv. p. 391—4; 
and Bayle Dict. in v. Many of the received maxims and practices of © 
Greek despotism were traced to Periander, according to Aristot. Pol. v. 11. 
He seems to have been an ideal τύραννος ; clever, bold, unscrupulous, mer- 
ciless, and successful; and hence he became a sort of mythical founder for 
the principles of the system; like Tarquinius Superbus, who was reported 
to have invented chains, prisons, rods, and other instruments of torture and 
methods of punishment; see Joannes Antiochenus, in Fragm. Hist. Gr, 
vol. iv. p. 553, and other writers cited by Schwegler, vol. i. p. 781. There 
appears to be no authority for the statement of Niebuhr, ib, p. 275, that 
the government of Periander was popular at its commencement. Aristotle, 
Pol. v. 12, says that he was τυραννικὸς, ἀλλὰ πολεμικός. Heraclid. 
Pont. 5, describes him as governing on despotic principles, though with 
moderation. 


(149) Diog. Laert. i. 94. Herod. iii. 50, simply mentions his murder 
of his wife. Concerning her beauty, see Pythenetus, ap. Athen. xiii. 
p- 589 F. Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 487. 
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ffering, and on a second message to the oracle, discloses the 
lace where she had concealed the deposit.('°) This story 
eappears in a wholly different form, in the version of it adopted 
y Ephorus. According to this version, Periander made a vow 
that he would dedicate a statue of gold, if he gained the victory 
n the chariot-race at Olympia. Having been successful, he was 
in want of gold for the sacred offering; and he procured it, by 
tripping the women of their golden ornaments, when they were 
assembled at a festival.(°") Another account of the origin of 
the golden statue of the Cypselide is cited from the work 
of a certain Agaclytus, upon Olympia. This writer stated that 
it was dedicated by Cypselus, who defrayed the expenses of it 
by a property-tax of ten. per cent. continued for ten years. 
Didymus however affirmed that it was dedicated by Peri- 
ander, ποὺ by Cypselus; and that his object was to check 
the luxury and repress the self-reliance of the Corinthians. 
These variations of the same story, mixed up with the explana- 
tion of a celebrated sacred offering, are infallible marks of a 
legendary origin. The marvellous story of Arion and the 
Dolphin is likewise connected with Periander. Arion is 
described as having passed the chief part of his life at the court 
of Periander, and as having returned to him from Tznarum 
fter his miraculous preservation by the dolphin.(*) 10 can 
scarcely be doubted that this story was suggested by a statue of 

man sitting on a dolphin which was dedicated by Arion 
ut, Tzonarum. (158) 


(150) Herod. v. 92. (151) Diog. Laert. i. 96. 
᾿ς (152) Photius and Suidas in Κυψελιδῶν ἀνάθημα. It is stated that under 
this statue there was inscribed the following couplet, which we must 
juppose to have been placed there after the fall of the Cypselide :— 
4 αὐτὸς ἐγὼ χρυσοῦς σφυρήλατός εἶμι κολοσσός" 

ἐξωλὴς εἴη Κυψελιδῶν γενεά. 

See Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 288. 
he story of Cypselus levying a property-tax of ten per cent. for ten years, 
and thus fulfilling a vow that, if he became despot of Corinth, he would 
eonsecrate the entire property of the people to Jupiter, is also told in 
Pseud-Aristot. Oecon. il. 2, but without reference to the golden statue or 
to any other offering. A treasury of Cypselus at Delphi is mentioned by 
derod. i. 14. 

_ (153) Herod. i. 24, describes this as the offering of Arion, but he does 


᾿ 
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The despotic dynasty of the Orthagoride at Sicyon was _ 
nearly contemporary with that of the Cypselide at Corinth, © 
It lasted from about 670 to 570 B.c.,and consisted of three | 
rulers, Orthagoras, Myron, and Cleisthenes. Of the two fi st, | ) 
no detailed accounts are preserved ;(*“) of the last some stories” 
are related by Herodotus, illustrative of his enmity to Argos 
The narrative of his proceeding respecting the Sicyonian tribes, 
and of his imposing opprobrious names upon three of them, | 
derived from the swine and the ass, may be founded on fact; 
but all such stories explanatory of proper names are suspicious, 
unless they can be traced to contemporary testimony.(!®*) 


not say that Arion is himself represented : καὶ ᾿Αρίονός ἐστι ἀνάθημα χαλκέον 
οὐ μέγα ἐπὶ Ταινάρῳ, ἐπὶ δελφῖνος ἐπεὼν ἄνθρωπος.. Paus. ill. 25, § 7, speaks of 
it as the brazen statue of Arion on ἃ dolphin. Compare A¢lian, Hist. An. 
xii. 45. Gellius, xvi. 19, repeats the story of Herodotus. Bianor, a Greek 
poet of the age of Augustus, makes the dolphin bring Arion, not to Tena- 
rum, but to Corinth; Anth. Pal. ix. 308; See Lorentz, de Orig. Vet. 
Tarent. p. 16—21. (Berlin, 1827.) J 
Col. ἥξως remarks that ‘if Herodotus did think fit to devote any con- 
siderable share of his text to the affairs of Corinth, we had a right to 
expect that he would givea preference to those possessing real importance. 
But instead of this, while a very liberal allowance of his text has been” 
given to the history of Corinth, or rather of Periander, it has been allotted” 
all but exclusively to popular and for the most part scandalous and fabu. ὁ 
lous anecdotes ;’ Hist. of Gr. Lit; vol. iv. iP 392. Periander died in 
585 B.c., just a century before the birth of Herodotus, after having been 
master of Corinth, according to Aristoile, for forty-four years. It is by 
no means certain that in his lifetime the memory of the genuine history of 
Corinth during the years 629—585 B.c. was preserved, or that the stories 
then current concerning that period were not all of the same legendary 
character as those which he has reported. Herodotus has preserved 
scarcely any authentic history for the same period at Athens and Sparta. 
Col. Mure afterwards says that ‘the historian’s notices of Periander of 
Corinth present anomalies justifying the belief that it embodies, not so 
much the result of his own impartial research as the calumnies of the then 
— party in the Corinthian state, in whose traditions he had been led 
rom whatever cause, to repose too implicit a confidence τ᾿ ib. p- 497. I 
seems however more probable that they were stories which had been 
besa by popular tradition, without any determinate political in 
uence. 


(154) An anachronism in Pausanias respecting Tartessian brass in the 
thesaurus of Myron at Olympia is pointed out by Mr. Grote, vol. ii 
p. 44, note. © 

(155) Herod. ν. 67, cf. vi. 126. Herodotus states that the names im 
posed by Cleisthenes remained in use for sixty Phony after his death, whe 
the Sicyonians changed them to the names of the Doric tribes, Hylle 
Pamphyli, and Dymanate. If the names had been considered insultin 
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Aristotle gives to the Orthagoride generally the character of 
popular rulers; he says that they observed the laws of their 
ountry, and made themselves beloved by personal attentions 
to the citizens. He mentions an anecdote of Cleisthenes having 
rewarded a person who decided against him in.some disputed 
question as to a victory at public games; this story was, it 
seems, connected with a sitting statue extant in his time in the 
market-place at Sicyon.(*) We are quite ignorant as to 
Aristotle’s means of information respecting the history of Sicyon 
during this early period. 

ὃ 15 We find no detailed accounts in Lacedeemonian his- 
tory above the kings Leon and Hegesicles, who lived about 
600 Bc., until we reach the time of the Messenian wars. Of 
these ancient wars there is no mention in Herodotus,('*7) and 
they are not alluded to by Thucydides. The earliest extant 
writer who speaks of the war by which Sparta subjugated 
Γ N essenia, is Isocrates, who in his Archidamus, composed soon 
after the battle of Leuctra, and the restoration of the Messe- 
nians by Epaminondas, represents it in the following manner.('**) 
His account is, that the Messenians assassinated their king and 
founder, Cresphontes, the Heraclid; that his sons came to 
Sparta, as suppliants, offering their country as the price of 
assistance ; that the Spartans consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
which advised them to accept the gift and avenge the wrongs of 
the sons of the:murdered king ; and that they thereupon laid 
si ege to Messene, and, after a long contest, succeeded in con- 


they would probably have been changed as soon as the despotism was 
overthrown. According to this statement, the suppression of the Cleis- 
thenean names took place about 510 B.c. 

(156) Pol. v. 12. 

(157) The only mention of a Messenian war in Herodotus is the cur- 
sory allusion in ix. 35, which is to the war called the Third Messenian 
War. (464—454 B.c.) Here πρὸς Ἰσθμῷ for πρὸς ᾿Ιθώμῃ is probably an 
meient corruption ; see Miiller, Dor. i. 9, § 10, note. It has been already 
remarked that the ancient MSS. more often err in proper names than in 
other parts of the text. 

_ (158) See Archidam. ὃ 23-4, 33-4, ed. Bekker. The Archidamus was 
completed in 366 n.c. The battle of Leuctra was in 371, and the restoration 
f Messenia in 369 B.c. 
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quering the country.() According to this view of the conquest — 
of Messenia, it must have taken place soon after the return οἱ i | 
the Heraclide, in 1104 Bc. Aristotle likewise speaks of the © 
Messenian war as prior to Lycurgus:(!) he probably conceiv od 
it as falling under the early kings. Ephorus, however, the con= ~ 
temporary of Isocrates, who appears to have related this war in ~ 
his history, placed its commencement at the time which was” 
assumed by later writers; namely, soon after the reign of 
Teleclus, the eighth king of Sparta from Eurysthenes,() and 
therefore nine generations after the date supposed by Isocrates. 

A detailed narrative of the wars by which Sparta subjugated 
Messenia is extant in the work of Pausanias, who wrote in the 
time of the Antonines. According to his statement, there were 
two Messenian wars: the first of which lasted twenty years, 
from 743 to 723 B.c.; while the second, which was intended to 
repress an attempt at independence, began after an interval of 
thirty-eight years, and lasted seventeen years from 685 to 
668 B.c.(/) Pausanias describes himself as having derived his” 
narrative from two principal sources; the prose history of the 
first war, by Myron of Priene, and the epic poem of Rhianus of 


᾿ 


(159) Archidamus proceeds to say that their title to the Messenian. 

territory is as good as their title to the Laconian territory; namely, the 

ift of the Heraclide, the declaration of the Delphic oracle, and conquest ; 
§ 25-6, 35-7. According to Pausan. iv. 3, § 4, 5, iv. 5, § 1, Cresphontes 
courted the people, and was in consequence put to death, together with 
his sons, by the aristocratic party. His son A‘pytus, who was in Arcadia, 
alone escaped, and was ἐγ τα τοῆς ἢ restored to the throne by the Arcadians, 
by the Lacedzemonians under Eurysthenes and Procles, and by the Argives 
under Simus the son of Temenus. Apollod. ii. 8, § 5, says that Cresphontes 
and two of his sons were killed by the Messenians, but he represents 
Aupytus as returning secretly, and recovering his kingdom by the murder 
of the usurper Poly phontes. 

(160) Pol. ii. 9. Mr. Clinton’s alteration of this ace in order to 
make it harmonize with Pausanias, is not admissible; F. H. vol. i. p. 143, 
note. ᾿ 

(161) Fragm. 53, ed. Didot. Niebuhr, ib. p. 172, thinks that Kphorus 
gave a true, though perhaps a brief, history of the Messenian wars. 1 
does not however appear that Ephorus could have had access to any m 
terials from which a true history of these wars could be written. 

(162) Concerning the chronology of the Messenian wars, see Clintor 
F. H. vol. i. p. 250—7. Some accounts made an interval of eighty ὁ 
ninety years between the two wars. ΠῚ 
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Crete, on the second.(!%) Rhianus is stated to have lived 
7 the end of the third century, B.c., and Myron probably 
selonged to the same age.('*) These writers doubtless com- 
posed their works under the influence of the feelings produced 
by the restoration of Messenia. After the Messenians had 
recovered their independence, the ancient wars in which they 
had been subjugated by Sparta were invested with a halo of 
patriotism, and became a theme for authors who wished to 
strike upon this new chord of sympathy. When Herodotus 
wrote, their history had been forgotten, and there was no na- 
tional feeling to create a legendary interest in their favour; but 
after the time of Epaminondas, a new Messenian sentiment had 

grown up, and the revival of Messenian independence produced the 
same demand for an account of the Messenian wars, as the great- 
ness of Rome produced for a history of the period of its kings, and 
Ὁ f the first-centuries of the Republic. The narrative of Pausanias 
shows out of how small a stock of authentic information the 
ancients were able to fabricate a detailed history. The Mes- 
senian wars, however early their time, must indeed be considered 
as historical; for the poems of Tyrtzus, in which they were 
mentioned, were extant in antiquity, and Tyrtzus was contem- 
porary with the second war, and was divided only by a generation 
f om the first. He describes the first war as having been carried 
on by the grandfathers of the living generation ;(‘°) a period 
quite within accurate memory. A few allusions in Tyrteus, and 
some popular stories, floating among the Messenians, were pro- 
bably the entire materials from which the works, followed by 
Pausanias, were constructed. His narrative of the Messenian 
wars is a mere political romance, composed of imaginary 


a. 


2 (163) iv.6. The Messenian wars appear to have been fully related in 
the lost seventh book of Diodorus ; see vii. 7, 8, 12—14. 
_ (164) See Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 460. 
(165) apo’ αὐτὴν δ᾽ ἐμαχοντ᾽ ἐννεακαίδεκ᾽ ἔτη 
te eee αἰεὶ ταλασίφρονα θυμὸν ἔχοντες, 
. αἰχμηταὶ, πατέρων ἡμετέρων πατέρες. ' 
; ers 4 Fragm. 4, Schneidewin. 
The city of Messene, besieged by the Spartans, is signified in these 


re] ses. 
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events.(**) So little was ascertained respecting them, that | 
Aristomenes, the great champion of Messenian independence, — 
was placed by Myron in the first war, whereas Rhianus ple 


Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, is placed before the Mes= 
senian wars; but there is a wide discrepancy as to his da οἷ 
Thucydides fixes the constitutional reform of Lacedeemon, which 
may be considered as synonymous with the legislation of 
Lycurgus, at a little more than four hundred years before the 
end of the Peloponnesian war: that is, about 810 B.c.(1%) The 
date of Eratosthenes places him at 884 B.c.; another date, 
mentioned by Clemens of Alexandria, at 926 8.6.9). The 
majority of writers describe Lycurgus as the guardian of Chari- 
laus, of the Proclid line; but Herodotus states that, according 
to the account of the Lacedemonians themselves, Lycurgus 
remodelled their constitution when he was guardian of his 
nephew Labotas, who was of the Agid line.@”) According to 


ἡ 


the received chronology, Labotas began to reign about 995 B.c. 


(166) See Miiller, Dor. i. 7, ὃ 8—11; Grote, vol. ii. p. 555—568. 
Niebuhr, in his Lectures on Ancient History, thus expresses himself 
respecting the Messenian wars: ‘Down to the time of Croesus, a thick 
darkness envelops the affairs of Greece Proper; we can discern only some 
isolated points, such as the supremacy of Pheidon in Peloponnesus, but it 
is utterly impossible to fix them chronologically. An event of a similar 
nature is the subjugation of Messene by the Spartans ; the fact itself is as 
certain as all the reported details about it are undeserving of credit. . . . 
We cannot believe that he [Myron] invented the whole; his account is 
probably based upon Messenian traditions, but no man can say how far 
they are trustworthy. . . . In the romance of Myron, king Theo- 
pompus is slain. What was the fate of the several leaders, Euphaés, 
Androcles, and Antiochus, and how Ithome was defended—all these are 
points which it is impossible to relate; they are as little historical as the 
accounts of Romulus and Numa;;’ ib. p. 262, 265. | ' 

(167) Paus. iv. 6, ὃ 2. ‘ Aristomenes is not an invention of Rhianus ; 
he is a mythical personage, who certainly once did exist, but is so com 

letely disguised by popular tradition, that nothing, or only very little of 
is history is authentic ;’ Niebuhr, ib. p. 266. 

(168) i. 18. 

(169) See Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 140—5, on the date of Lycurgus. 

(170) 1. 65. 
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Xenophon ascends to a still higher date ; for he makes Lycurgus 
ontemporary with the return of the Heraclide.('') The ac 

ounts concerning his life and his legislation were, according to 
Plutarch, not less discordant than those concerning his time.('”) 
Hellanicus indeed was silent respecting his legislation, and attri- 
buted the Spartan constitution to Eurysthenes and Procles.(!”*) 
The tradition of his own countrymen, and the general voice 
of antiquity, regarded him as the author of the constitution of 
Sparta, as it existed in the historical age; but no certain 
knowledge of his actions seems to have been preserved. His 
ife by Plutarch is nothing but a series of fictions, intended to 
account for the institutions of which he is assumed to be the 
wuthor.(') It resembles the history of Romulus, who, like him, 
performs the part of a universal founder ;(!”*) and it is equally 
the result of late fiction unassisted by authentic traditionary 
x aterials. 


: (71) ee Lae. 10, ὃ 8, cited by Plut. Lye. i. Timeus, ap. Plut. ib., 

and Cicero, Rep. ii. 10, Brut. 10, resort to the contrivance of supposing 
that there were two Lycurguses; see Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 202. 
ompare Mure, vol. iv. p. 88. ‘The method of doubling or trebling the 
game person (says Niebuhr) leads to most perverse proceedings; but is 
nevertheless a very common expedient, which is constantly resorted to, 
vhich was unfortunately too often applied by the later among the ancient 
srammarians, and has been eagerly seized upon by the modern scholars of 
he seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for the purpose of reconciling the 
nost different accounts and traditions ;’ Lect. on Anc. Hist. vol. i. p. 194. 
This expedient is also disapproved of by Col. Mure, vol. iv. p. 89. 
ta Plut. Lye. i. (173) Fragm. 91, ed. Didot: 
(174) See Miiller, Dor. i. 7, 8 6. ‘The whole history of Lycurgus, 
hich we read in Plutarch, is no more historical than the life of Numa, 
Which Plutarch has drawn up as a parallel to it; but I have still more 
faith in the historical existence of Lycurgus than in that of Numa. .... 
We will not doubt that Lycurgus was a law-giver, who came forward 
mder the sanction of the Delphic oracle; but the accounts of his life are 
ut least highly doubtful, and the extent of his legislation is as doubtful as 
lis personal history ;’ Niebuhr, ib. p. 258-9. Again, in p. 186, he remarks: 
Tf there had been a traditional history of Sparta, it could assuredly not 
ave left the Spartan lawgiver in vague uncertainty ; but, as matters now 
ire, there exist the most different stories about him.’ In p. 187 he 
‘emarks that the uncertainty respecting the time and actions of Lycurgus 
such, that he cannot be considered as belonging to history. 
_ (175) He is thus regarded by Xenophon, in his Essay on the Lacede- 
nonian Constitution. Haase, in his edition, p. 155, remarks: ‘ Xenophon, 
qui, ut est alienus ab illustranda et perscrutanda veteris memoriz obscu- 
‘itate, non quem queque lex auctorem, sed quem usum haberet quasivit, 


mnes pariter Lycurgt tribuens sapientia.’ 
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The ephors, a magistracy peculiarly characteristic of the Ἴ: 
Spartan state, are ascribed by Herodotus and Xenophon to the 
institution of Lycurgus.(’*) Aristotle however and Plutarch 
attribute them to king Theopompus; and represent his act t ἡ 
have been dictated by a long-sighted desire of rendering the 
royal office more durable by diminishing its: power.('””) a 

The helots, as the slaves of the Lacedzmonians were called, ο 
are stated to have derived their name from the town Helos, 
which rebelled in the time of Agis, the next king after Eurys 
thenes, and whose inhabitants were in consequence reduced 
slavery.(/*) This story, however, is probably a mere etyme 
logical legend, not founded on any trustworthy historical 
evidence. 

It is to be observed that, as the Spartans discouraged lite- 
rature, they had no native historians: nearly all the writers or 
Sparta were foreigners:('”°) Diceearchus, whose work on the 
Spartan constitution was annually read to the youths in the 
office of the ephors, was a native of the Sicilian Messene. (189) 
If there had been a class of native writers, who occupied them- 
selves with the early history of their country, they would pro- 
bably have elaborated the stories and legends respecting the 
early kings, in the same manner that the Roman historians, 
from Fabius downwards, constructed a history for their seven 
kings, and the first centuries of the republic, full of events, and 
explanations of the origins of institutions. If Sparta had pos 
sessed a literary class, we might have had an early Lace dee- 


“or 


(176) τοὺς ἐφόρους καὶ γέροντας ἔστησε Λυκοῦργος, Herod. i. 65. He is 
followed by Xenophon, Plato, and others ; see Οηιδα, vol. i, p. 888. 
( 77) Pol. v.11; Lye. 7. The same story is alluded to by Cie. Leg 
iii. 7; Rep. ii. 33. The existence of the office of ephor is traced by cles 
evidence up to the time of king Ariston. The ephors who had bee 
sitting with him when the news of the birth of his son Demaratus wa 
brought to him, were produced as witnesses in the investigation concernir 
the legitimacy of the latter, about 491 B.c.; Herod. vi. 65. 

(178) Ephor. fragm. 18. See Miiller, Dor. iii. 3, § 1; Niebuhr, il 
᾿ 236; Grote, vol. ἢ. p. 496, who all reject the derivation of eA 
rom Ἕλος. 

(179) Miiller, Dor. iv. 8, § 1. Manso, Sparta, vol. i. part ii. p. 70. 


(180) Fragm. 21, ap. Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 241. | 
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monian history, written under the influence of Lacedwemonian 
f eeling, not less copious and minute, than the history of the 
Messenian wars, which, after the restoration of Messenia, was 
yritten under the influence of Messenian feeling. 

§ 16 Phidon, king of Argos, who is reported to have 
extended both his power and his kingdom, and to have caused 
his influence to be felt over a large part of Greece, has, like 
Lycurgus, two dates, divided by a long interval from each other. 
He is placed at 895 and also at 748 B.C, a difference of 147 
years.('*') He was celebrated as the author of the scale of 
weights and measures used in the Peloponnesus ;('*) but 
whether this is more historical than many other origins of 
useful inventions must, with respect to so ancient a name, re- 
main undetermined. 

The time when the names of Spartan kings, and the 
years of their reigns, were first noted by contemporary registra- 
ion, cannot be determined with certainty. 'Theopompus, who 
lived in the Second Messenian War, is mentioned by Tyrteus ; 
which of his predecessors up to Eurysthenes and Procles are real 
men, and which are fictitious names, inserted in order to make 
@ continuous genealogy ascending to Hercules, is doubtful.(*) 
The variations in the names and succession of the early kings 
show, however, that no list of paramount authority was received 


(181) See Clinton, vol. i. p. 247. 
(182) Herod. vi. 127 ; Strab. viii. 3, § 33; Plin. H. N. vii. 57 ; Miiller, 
Aiginetica, p. 56. Compare above, vol.i. p. 452, n. 138, p. 509, n. 105, 
where the introduction of coined money is ascribed to Numa, and also to 
Servius. The establishment of weights and measures is also attributed to 
Servius. Mr. Grote says of Phidon: ‘The few facts which we learn 
especting this prince exhibit to us, for the first time, something like a 
as position of parties in the Peloponnesus, wherein the actual conflict of 
ing, historical men and cities comes out in tolerable distinctness ;’ vol. 
i. p. 419. Niebuhr considers Phidon as historical, and his personal his- 
tory as quite certain; he likewise credits the statement that Phidon 
established common weights and measures for the whole of Peloponnesus ; 
ib. p. 260. 
_ (183) The views of O. Miiller i sig the registers of the early 
Spartan kings are fully explained by him, in a review of Mr. Clinton's 
irst volume, in the Géttingische gel. Anzeigen, 1837, vol. ii. LF 893—6. 
Speaking of the lists of the Spartan kings, and the catalogue of the 
riestesses of Juno at Argos, he says: ‘It is certain that these documents 
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in antiquity ;(*) although Charon of Lampsacus, a historian” 
anterior to Herodotus, composed a chronological work on the 
kings of Sparta ;('8*) which was probably founded on native | 
accounts. The quadriennial register of Olympic victors seems | 


were proportionably old, since the most skilful inquirers—Hellanicus for 
the Argive and Eratosthenes for the Spartan lists—considered them sufli- 
ciently authentic, to serve as the basis of the chronology of entire periods. | 
Nevertheless, we are compelled to assume that at the time when writing | 
cau be clearly proved to have been used in Greece—that is, in the eighth, 
or at the earliest the ninth century B.c.—these registers were compilec 
from the recollections of the oldest persons, by Spartans versed in their 
native history, and from various traces and conjectures by priests of Argos, © 
who felt a pride in the antiquity of their temple. There were many such 
registers in temples; such as the lists of the kings and priests of Apollc 
at Sicyon, cited by the chronographers, the genealogy of the Butadz in 
the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, the interesting and important 
catalogue of the priests of Neptune, of the family of Antheade, at Hali 
carnassus, which has recently been brought to light. (Corp. Inscript. Gr 
No. 2655.) If however all these names had been sebdedeilt at the times t 
which they relate, or even. from the Return of the Heraclidz, there must 
have existed a practice in the art of writing, and a zeal for the preservatio 
of remarkable facts, which cannot be reconciled with the meagreness and 
uncertainty of the Greek history in these centuries. We must, in the 
case, suppose the Greek history, at this early period, to have possessed 
contemporary annals, like Rome from the commencement of the republic 
It is also certain that the Argive, as well as the Halicarnassian list 
(Boeckh, ib. vol. ii. p. 450) was full of unhistorical statements.’ 

O. Miiller contests the view of Mr. Clinton that the lists of the early 
Spartan kings may have contained names alone, without numbers. 
admits, however, the force of the objection that the descents in both the 
royal houses for all the early kings cannot have been from father to son 
as they are represented, especially as collateral descents begin as soon as 
we arrive at the age of sasien porary history. He remarks that in other 
lists of hereditary rulers in early times a similar direct descent occurs, as 
in the kings of Arcadia and the Bacchiade of Corinth. Hence he supposes 
that the lists of the names were without any statement of the genealogi 
relations, and that it was taken for granted that the descent was always 
from father to son, except in one case, when Zeuxidamus the Eurypontic 
followed immediately after his grandfather Theopompus, the conqueror © 
Messenia; a circumstance which may have been mentioned in the poems ὁ 
Tyrtzus. This construction of the lists of the Spartan kings, is (he adds 
at all events older than Herodotus; see vii. 204, vii. 131. 

According to Niebuhr, Eratosthenes made up the lists of Sparta 
kings from traditionary names, but the dates which he added were fic 
titious; ib. p. 187. See also p. 257, where the lists of Spartan king 
made by Eratosthenes are treated as unworthy of confidence. In p. 2% 
he says that the authentic history begins with the kings Eurypon apr 
Agis. Compare p. 236. 

(184) See Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 144. 

(185) πρυτάνεις ἢ ἄρχοντες οἱ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων" ἔστι δὲ χρονικά. Suid 
in Χάρων. See Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. xviii. No fragment of it 15} 
served. Compare Mure, vol. iv. p. 76, 168. 
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5 have been kept with regularity from the year 776 B.c. ;(1%) 
ut it was a mere instrument of chronological notation; it 
forded no historical information. 

§ 17 That the Dorians at some early period settled in the 
eloponnesus, and reduced the previous population to subjec- 
ion, cannot be doubted ; but the detailed account of this event, 
nder the denomination of the Return of the Heraclide, in 
104 B.c., eighty years after the capture of Troy, belongs to 
sgend, and not to history. We do not know that either the 
ersons or the events are real; no contemporary poet makes 
yention of it; and the time is too remote for a faithful- oral 
adition to have descended to the age of the historians.(1*’) 

_ Mx. Grote says that, at the Return of the Heraclide, ‘we 
ass, as if touched by the wand of a magician, from mythical 
) historical Greece.’(#**) Colonel Mure likewise speaks of the 
orian revolution as forming a marked line between mythical 
nd real in the annals of Greece.(®) It seems however im- 


(186) Col. Mure rejects the statements which distinguish the olympiad 
‘Tphitus from that of Corcebus, and supposes that there was a series of 
recorded victors before Corcebus; vol. iv. p. 78—90. Mr. Clinton does 
δὲ agree with Clavier in assuming that there were three persons named 
jhitus, but he thinks that there were two; Εἰ, H. vol.i. p. 142. Varro 
vided time into three periods ; the first he called the uncertain period, 
e second the mythical, and the third the historical period. He reckoned 
ie historical period from the first olympiad ; Censorin. de die nat. ὁ. 21. 


(87) Niebuhr considers all the details connected with the Return of 
5 Heraclide as fabulous. ‘My decided opinion (he says) is, that we do 
i possess the slightest historical knowledge of the circumstances accom- 
lying the conquest. All the stories about it, as those of the fights of 
samenus, the son of Orestes, with the Dorians, of the Achzans throwing 
emselves upon the Ionians, of the emigration of the latter, and the like, 
} quite irreconcilable with the traditions of the preceding period; the 
ple account does not possess a shadow of historical truth. . . . . 
ie instinctive desire of man to fill up what is deficient, led men to 
nt and record the story of an immigration. When this is once done, 
rything, according to a natural paralogism, is credulously taken for 
e tradition ; and posterity forgets that the things recorded many cen- 
ies after the event, though the record itself may be centuries old, has 
more authenticity than if the story were now written down for the 
it time ;’ ib. p. 228-30. 

(188) Hist. vol. ii. p. 7. 

(189) Hist. of Gr. Lit. vol. iv. p.71. Niebuhr makes the historical 
iod commence with the Doric migration; but he remarks that though 
previous period is mythical, the subsequent period is not altogether 
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possible to fix any one period for the commencement of authenti¢ 
history in all the different Greek states. It is probable, tha: 
for reasons of which we are now ignorant, the traditions o 
certain states may have’ mounted higher than others, or ma 
have been registered at an earlier date. We cannot suppos | 
the illumination to have been simultaneous and universal : : 
few bright spots probably appeared in different places, as pre= 
cursors of the full light of history, which after a time overspread 
the entire country. Thus the history of Athens, for 794 years 
during the reign of sixteen kings from Cecrops I. to Codrus, 
thirteen perpetual archons from Medon to Alcmzon,(!”) ax 
also under seven decennial archons from Charops in 752 t 
Eryxias in 684 B.c., and under the annual archons from Cree 
in 683 8,6. to the time of Cylon, is a complete blank, except s 
far as it is decorated with fabulous legends attached to th 
names of Theseus and Codrus.(**) Various accounts were give 
of the death of Codrus, who was supposed to have sacrifice 
himself by a stratagem for the safety of his country.(”) H 
was said to be the last Athenian king, and it was supposed the 


after him the royalty was abolished in order to do him 


he 


historical ; ib. p. 184. Diodorus states that Ephorus passed over 1 
ancient mythical period in silence, on account of its obscurity and unce 
tainty, and began his history with the Return of the Heraclide ; iv. 1. 


(190) See Meursius, de Reg. Athen. iii. 16; Clinton, vol. i. p. 59, 12 
131. Concerning the beginning of the annual archons, see Clinton, i 
. 182. Niebuhr says: ‘It is not impossible that at Athens there me 
fewva been records even of the last kings and of the archons for life ; the 
names at least do not appear to be fictitious, hke those which strike us ¢ 
once in so many myths ;’ ib. p. 183. In p. 225 he remarks that the yea 
of the archons for life have as little authenticity as those of Theseus ar 
Erechtheus. 

(191) Niebuhr considers the accounts of the kings and perpeti 
archons of Attica as fabulous: at the most, he thinks that some of t 
names of the real kings have been preserved; ib. p. 224-5. Afterwat 
he remarks that‘ we know absolutely nothing of the history of Att 
under the government of the archons for life, and those who held th 
office for ten years, until we approach the time of Solon. We possess t 
lists, but do not know a single fact, if we except the mention of the ὁ 
Κυλώνειον and the legislation of Draco ;’ p. 260, Coypare Grote, yo 
p- 262—298; vol. iii. p. 65-7, who says that ‘all our historical knowle 
of Athens is confined to the period of the annual archons.’ 


(192) See Meursius, de Reg. Athen. iii. 12, 13. 
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mour.(!%*) His successor, Medon, is however sometimes called 
ing.(‘*) According to another story the royalty was abolished 
ἢ account of the effeminacy of the kings.(%) A topographical 
egend, explanatory of a singular name of a place in Athens, 
vas related of Hippomenes, one of the perpetual archons ; but 
he story is told anonymously by Aischines, and it seems to 
ave been transferred to him on account of his name.(!°) 

The accounts of the primitive state of Attica, which describe 
welve cities as founded by Cecrops, and afterwards consoli- 
ated by Theseus ;(1*7) and which speak of provincial kings in 
ttica,('°*) contain no historical material; all attempts to illus- 
ate the four ancient tribes, the Hopletes, Geleontes, Argadeis, 
nd Aigicoreis,(') are moreover as fruitless as the similar at- 


_ (193) Post Codrum nemo Athenis regnavit, quod memorie nominis 
jus tributum est; Justin, i. 7. Compare Syncellus, vol. i. p. 335. 


. (194) Paus. vii. 2, § 1; Aélian, V. H. viii. 5. Homer was entertained 
yy Medon, king of Athens, according to Hesiod. et Hom. Certam. p. 252, 
d. Goettling. 

(195) Heraclid. Pont. Pol. i. § 3, ἀπὸ δὲ Κοδριδῶν οὐκέτι βασιλεῖς ὑροῦντο, 
ua τὸ δοκεῖν τρυφᾷν, Kai μαλακοὺς γεγονέναι. 

(196) Heraclid. ib.; Diod. viii. 27. Suidas in Ἱππομένης and παρ᾽ ἵππον, 
hotius in παρ᾽ ἵππον, Diogenian, iii. 1, with the note of the Gottingen 
ditors. Compare A®schin. Timarch. p. 26, who refers the story to ἀνὴρ 
is τῶν πολιτῶν. The story is that Hippomenes, in order to punish his 
laughter for her unchastity, shut her up with a horse, and the horse, 
ressed by hunger, destroyed her; hence the place was called παρ᾽ ἵππον 
αὶ κόραν, down to the time of AZschines. The name Ἱππομένης evidently 
mggested this fable. Hippomenes is called one of the life archons in 
aus. iv. 13, § 7. Some of the accounts describe him as the last king. 


(197) See Philochor. fragm. 11, ed. Didot; Steph. Byz. and Etymol. 
‘ag. in ἐπάκρια. Plut. Thes. 24; Thue. ii. 15-6. Attius, the Roman 
vic poet, called Athens quadrurbis, because it was formed of four 
wns; viz., Brauron, Eleusis, Pireeus, and Sunium ; Trag. Lat. Rel. p. 189. 
. Ribbeck. 

(198) The inhabitants of the Attic demus of Athmone said that their 
ΤΙ of Venus Urania was built by Porphyrion, who was king before 
steus; Paus. i. 14, § 7. In like manner, the inhabitants of Myrrinus 
id that Colenis, to whom a temple of theirs was dedicated, derived her 
ame from Colszenus, a king anterior to Cecrops; ib. i. 31,85. The 
lace of Crocon, an ancient king of Eleusis, who married Sesara, a 
ighter of Celeus, was shown near the river Rheiti; ib. i. 38, 81, 2. 


(199) ‘The four tribes lof Attica] and the four names, allowing for some 
riations of reading, are historically verified ; but neither the time of their 
troduction nor their primitive import are ascertainable matters, nor can 
ny faith be put in the various constructions of the legends of Ion, 
lrechtheus, and Cecrops, by modern commentators ;’ Grote, vol. iii. p. 70. 
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tempts to explain the three ancient tribes of Rome, the Ram- 
nenses, Titienses, and Luceres,(*°) | 

The Ionic migration from Attica to Asia Minor is placed in 
the time of Medon, the successor of Codrus, and at an interva 
of sixty years after the Return of the Heraclide ; that is 
1044 B.c., according to the chronology of Eratosthenes. Th : 
Aolic migration from Beeotia to the Troad, and other parts 
Asia Minor, is referred to an earlier period: it is supposed t 
have occurred twenty years before the Return of the Heraclida 
and sixty years after the taking of Troy, 1124 Bo?) The 
affinities of the Greek cities ; their race, gods, heroes, religiou 
rites, and dialect, appear to have been preserved by faithfu 
traditions; but there is nothing to show that any historica 
knowledge of real events at this early period was retained unti 
the literary age.(?) A long series of dates, in the seventh anc 
eighth centuries B.c., from the beginning of the olympiads, is 
also given for the foundations of Greek colonies. How far these 
dates are authentic, we have little means of judging; but he 
colonial legends connected with the early foundations are for 
the most part fabulous.(*°%) Thus the story of the Laceda- 
monian Parthenize who founded Tarentum at the time of the 
Messenian wars, is destitute of all claim to be conside 2d 
historical.(*"*) 


(200) See above, vol.i. p. 412. te | 
(201) Concerning the Holic migration, see Clinton, vol. i. p. 102—6 
and concerning the se migration, p. 112—23. Ps 
(202) ‘The emigrations of the Athenians into Asia, that under Neleus 
as well as under Penthilus, cannot be regarded as historical. All these 
traditions and stories have an unmistakeable origin; and in several ὁ 
them we can say with incontrovertible evidence, why they were inventec 
and where this is not possible, we may conjecture it with great probabilit 
from analogous cases :᾿ Niebuhr, ib. p. 188, and compare p. 213, 225. M 
Grote considers the accounts of the σις and Ionic migrations as legenc 
ary, and not historical; vol. iii. p. 229, 256. 
(203) Compare Niebuhr, ib. p. 239: ‘ The history of the foundation « 
all the Greek colonies is obscure, although it belongs to the period subs: 
uent to the commencement of the olympiads. The common accounts 
the establishment of the colonies are altogether untrustworthy.’ ἊΣ 
(204) Ephor. fragm. 54; Antiochus, fragm. 14; Diod. vii. 26; Dic 
Hal. xvii. 1, 2; and see Lorentz, de Origine Veterum T'arentinorum, ὃ 
An oracle similar to that described by Diodorus and Dionysius as havi 
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§ 18 Our researches into the period of Greece which is 
nterior to the age of contemporary history lead us therefore to 
he conclusion that a connected account of the affairs of the prin- 
cipal Greek states begins about a century before the birth of Hero- 
dotus ; and that a continuous narrative of the principal transac- 
jons is carried on from the time of Croesus and Cyrus, when 
the Ionic Greeks first became subject to the Lydian and Persian 
kings. As soon as we ascend beyond the memory of the gene- 
ration which preceded Herodotus and his contemporaries, we find 

ne chronology uncertain, the order of events confused, and the 
narrative interspersed with legend and fable. As we mount 
higher, the uncertainty increases, until at last the light of history 
s almost quenched, and we find ourselves in nearly total dark- 
ness. The accounts of Periander, the celebrated despot. of 
Corinth, whose rule lasted from about 625 to 585 B.c., may be 
compared with much of what we find in the history of Rome, 
| during the reign of the last Tarquin and the first two centuries 
of the Republic ; while the accounts of Lycurgus and his legis- 
ation resemble those which are delivered to us as the history of 
Romulus, Numa, and Servius ; and the detailed narrative of the 
lessenian wars in Pausanias offers a counterpart to the relation 
of the Alban war, the war with Porsena, and other early wars, 
which we meet with in the Roman history.(?”) 


been given to the Lacedemonians with respect to the foundation of Ta- 
rentum is stated, by Paus. iv. 20, ὃ 1, to have been given to the Messe- 
uians with respect to the event of their war with Sparta. It turns on the 
mbiguity of the word τράγος, which meant both a goat and a wild fig- 


᾿ς (205) On the history of Greece, before the Persian war, Niebuhr 
nakes the following remarks: ‘ All that Thucydides says about the Pisis- 
atids, about the κτίσεις, &c., about the nations that sent out colonies, and 
the time at which they were sent, is authentic; if we add to this a few 
fragments from Ephorus and other trustworthy sources, these are all the 
zenuine historical data that have reached us. Whatever we read else- 
where, even in Herodotus, about the earlier times, the Pisistratids, the 
tories of Solon, Lycurgus, Cleisthenes of Sicyon, all these, whatever may 
6 said to the contrary, are nothing but oral traditions and tales of no 
more historical value than the Roman stories of Coriolanus, Camillus, and 
the like, They are tales concerning real personages, in which there is a 
groundwork of genuine history, but which has been disfigured in the pro- 
ess of continuous oral tradition; it matters not whether we suppose that 
. 
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There is however one remarkable difference between Οτθοῖς 
and Roman history, during the ages immediately preceding the | 
period of the earliest historians. For the first five centuries after _ 
the foundation of the city, Rome had no literature, either in verse 
or prose. In Greece however it was otherwise. Here there was 
a long series of poets, beginning with Homer and Hesiod, whose i 
poems descended from an undated antiquity, and proceeding © 


, | 


through Arctinus, Callinus, and Archilochus, who are placed in 
the eighth century B.c., to Simonides of Amorgus, Tyrtzeus, 
Alcman, Mimnermus, Sappho, Alczus, Stesichorus, Solon, Ana- 
creon, Simonides of Ceos, Hipponax and Theognis, who lived in 
the seventh and sixth centuries. There is no good reason for sup- 
posing that the poems of Homer and the other early epic poets 
contain any historical matter, or that they narrate events which 
really happened ;2%) but the works of the elegiac and lyric 
poets, though not designedly historical, include allusions to con- 
temporary men and events, which preserved their memory, and 
served as an incentive to perpetuate such oral traditions as 
would explain the allusions. Thus Gyges, the first Mermnad 
king of Lydia, who reigned from about 715 to 680 B.c., was” 
mentioned by Archilochus, his contemporary :(7°7) and Mimnermus 
composed an elegy upon the battle of the Smyrnzans against 


they were propagated in the form of poetry, or became the common pro- 
perty of the people as mere prose narratives, like fairy tales. All the 
traditions of the early times, as that of Othryades, and a great many 
others, are of this description; all those graceful and beautiful stories can 
claim no higher value than the Roman ones ;’ ib. p. 190. 

(206) Niebuhr considers the war of Troy as belonging entirely to the 
mythic or heroic period; to the region of fable, so that we cannot select 
any one of its incidents as more or less probable than the rest ; Lect. on 
Anc. Hist. vol. i. p. 192; Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 180. Nevertheless he 
thinks that the Greeks really went to Troy, and that the Atride were 
real kings; Lect. p. 165; Hist. ib. Col. Mure treats the Homeric account 
of the Trojan war as typical of the AZolian migration from Greece to the 
‘Troad ; vol. ii. p. 211-8. On the other hand, Niebuhr considers the fall 
of Troy as a symbol of the fall of the Pelasgians ; Hist. vol. i. p. 177. 

(207) Γύγης, τοῦ καὶ ᾿Αρχίλοχος ὁ Πάριος κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν χρόνον γενόμενος. 
ἐν ἰάμβῳ τριμέτρῳ ἐπεμνήσθη, Herod. i. 22. The verse referred to has bee 
preserved: ob μοι τὰ Τύγεω τοῦ πολυχρύσου μέλει, fragm. 10, ed. Gaisford 
Lhe Mermnad dynasty, consisting of Gyges, Ardys, Sadyattes, Alyatte: 
and Croesus, appears to be entirely historical. See Grote, vol. iii. p. 279 
Clinton, vol. ii. p. 296. 
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Gyges and the Lydians.(*) The references of Tyrtzus to the 
Messenian wars, and of Solon to his own legislation, have been 
| already described. Alcwus mentioned Melanchrus the despot, 
and Pittacus the dictator of Mytilene:(*®) he alluded to his 
brother Antimenidas fighting in the Babylonian army, and 
slaying a gigantic champion of the enemy ;(*!°) he likewise sang 
of the arms, which the Athenians took from him in battle, and. 
hung up in the temple of Minerva at Sigeum.(*") All these 
events were long anterior to contemporary history, and were 
unrecorded at the time of their occurrence, by any prose writer ; 
and hence the history of literature precedes political history in 
Greece.(?”) The seven wise men, moreover, marked an era in 
the progress of Greece, anterior to coeval history, but subsequent 
to the growth of a sense of admiration for social and political 
prudence, as well as for poetical excellence. (315) 

᾿ς § 19 In proportion as the uncertainty of the history, in- 
creasing as it recedes from the age of contemporary authors, is 
‘perceived and acknowledged, there seems to arise a desire of 
supplying the want of sound and credible evidence by conjecture, 
and of framing hypotheses, which shall remove inconsistencies, 
‘diminish improbabilities, and introduce coherence in the tradi- 
tionary accounts. To some inquirers indeed this uncertain period 
of history presents greater attractions than a period of com- 
parative certainty, lying within the observation of contemporary 
historical writers.(?) Such a preference of the uncertain to the 
certain period; of the period of conjecture to the period of 


(208) as ge HS δὲ ἐλεγεῖα ἐς τὴν μάχην ποιήσας THY Σμυρναίων πρὸς 
Téynv τε καὶ Λυδοὺς, φησὶν ἐν τῷ προοιμίῳ, &c.; Paus. ix. 29, ὃ 4. The 
campaign of Gyges against Smyrna is mentioned by Herod. i. 14. 

(209) Fragm. 13, 30, ed. Schneidewin. The life of Pittacus is placed 
αὖ 651—569 8.6. ; Clinton, ad ann. 

᾿ς (210) Fragm. 25-6. (211) Fragm. 24; Herod. v. 95. 

(212) Compare vol. 1. p. 237. 
᾿ς (213) See Grote, vol. iv. p. 126-30. 

(214) Niebuhr alludes, in his Lectures on Roman History, to this 
erroneous tendency. ‘ We must not (he says) believe that Roman history 
ceases to have any interest, where we have contemporary authorities, 
and that only those parts are interesting which must be made up by con- 
ectures and combination ;’ vol. 1, p. xe. 
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proof; of the period of imagination to that of the reason, is © 
founded on a misconception of the ends of history. If the past ὦ 
is to furnish instruction, and to serve as a beacon for the future, ο 
history must be a well-authenticated narrative of facts; it must | 
not be a vague and indistinct sketch, formed by doubtful con- — 
jectures. Such a preference for the dim and indefinite portions 
of history likewise generally implies a sacrifice of the interests of 
the reader to the reputation of the writer. In proportion as the 
materials are confused, obscure, and imperfect, there is scope for 
the ingenuity of the historian; for bold theories, novel combi- ὦ 
nations, startlimg hypotheses, brilliant fancies. The historian ~ 
who contents himself with the less aspiring but more difficult © 
task of collecting, digesting, weighing, and interpreting evidence 
is, in comparison with a writer of the former class, regarded as a 
mere drudge or pioneer of literature. His fidelity to facts is 
taken as the mark of a barren and uninventive mind. But a — 
historian who emancipates himself from a close adherence to 
authentic testimony may be able, perhaps with little cost of 
labour, to exhibit himself in a favourable light, and to dazzle his 
readers by the appearance of important discoveries; though in 
fact he has produced nothing but arbitrary fiction under the garb 
of history, and has furnished no solid material for the instruction 
and profit of the student. Learned writers, moreover, are not 
always exempt from a desire of imposing upon the unwary ~ 
public by a cultivation of obscure and difficult subjects, which 
are essentially indeterminate, and can never yield any: useful 
result. 

If the conclusions arrived at in the preceding examination of 
the early Roman annals are sound, and well-established, no 
reasonable certainty, with respect to the accounts which were 
preserved by the ancient writers, and have descended to us in 
their extant works, is attainable. Professors of speculative his- 
tory can make this period the subject of hypotheses, which may 
be more or less ingenious and attractive ; but their theories 
must be all equally unsusceptible of proof; and our knowledge 
of the first five centuries of the city will receive no increase, 
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We must, however, guard ourselves against the error of sup- 
posing that the uncertainty of the early Roman history fur- 
nishes a reason why the later history should not be cultivated. 
The obscurity of the ancient period ought not to deter us from 
attempting to illustrate and revive the truly historical period. 
In some important respects, indeed, the history of Greece pos- 
sesses a superiority over the history of Rome. The Greeks first 
raised mankind out of the oriental state of despotism and poly- 
_gamy to freedom of public and private life; they were pre-emi- 
nent in literature, art, and science ; they first created philosophy, 
history, and oratory ; they first taught men to reason, to speak, 
and to write. They have this imperishable fame, which no other 
nation can share with them. But the history of Rome is not 
without its peculiar interest and attractions for the modern 
world. The Romans were the great masters of civil government, 
jurisprudence, military organization, and war in antiquity. By 
their efficiency as soldiers they conquered the ancient world ; by 
their skill as rulers they held it in permanent subjection. Hence 
(as Niebuhr has truly remarked), the history of all nations in 
the ancient world ends in that of Rome, and that of all modern 
nations has grown out of that of Rome.(*!°) Modern Europe is 
connected by a thousand different threads with the ancient 
Roman empire ; all the origins of its civilization, of its political 
institutions, law, literature, science, and languages, are traceable 
to Rome. The great recollections of antiquity made the Bishop 
of Rome the head of the Western Church. The modern Greeks 
even call their language Romaic, and look to Constantinople as 
their capital. So intimate and manifest is the connexion of 
modern Europe with ancient Rome, that Roman history must 
continue to be studied and cultivated in Europe and America, 
while man remains a historical animal, and occupies himself 


(215) Lect. vol. 1, Ὁ. xcvi. He also observes that ‘in modern history the 


as the Romans; and in a cosmopolitan point of view, therefore, the history 
of these two nations must always be the most important ;’ ib. p. u. 
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All the historical labour bestowed upon the early centuries 
of Rome will, in general, be wasted. The history of this period, 
viewed as a series of picturesque narratives, will be read to the 
greatest advantage in the original writers, and will be deterio- 
rated by reproduction in a modern dress. If we regard a his- ~ 
torical painting merely as a work of art, the accounts of the | 
ancients can only suffer from being retouched by the pencil of ὁ 
the modern restorer. On the other hand, all attempts to reduce 
them to a purely historical form, by conjectural omissions, addi- 
tions, alterations, and transpositions, must be nugatory. The 
workers on this historical treadmill may continue to grind the © 
air, but they will never produce any valuable result. 

Those who are disposed to labour in the field of Roman 
history will find a worthier reward for their toils, if they employ 
themselves upon the time subsequent to the Italian expedition 
of Pyrrhus. At this epoch, the Romans, though a formidable, 3 
were not a predominant power; their rule was still confined to 
a part of Italy; they had not yet begun to run their course of 
universal empire, and they had only given obscure indications 
of the prodigious energy, and overwhelming ascendancy, which 
they afterwards exhibited. Their old republican constitution, 
moreover, which was now fully developed with respect to the 
Roman community itself, and its relations to a few municipia 
and colonies, continued in a substantially unchanged state, for 
nearly two centuries; during which period its character and 
operation are fully displayed. For the whole of this time, an 
authentic history, proof against all reasonable doubt, can be 
recovered. It is indeed subject to the imperfections which beset 
a large part of the annals of antiquity. The original contemporary 
authors, unassisted by the use of printing, and by the numerous 
mechanical contrivances which. facilitate the researches and 
widen the horizon of the modern historian, were limited in their 
means of obtaining trustworthy intelligence. Their works are_ 
moreover lost, and our knowledge of the facts is, to a. great 
extent, derived only from secondary compilations. 

But, even under these disadvantages, it is possible to con= 
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struct an authentic narrative, which would show how Rome, from 
a republic whose power included only a portion of central Italy, 
extended her conquests so that she became mistress of all the 
countries surrounding the Mediterranean ; how her free repub- 
lican constitution, originally calculated for a single city and its 
community of citizens, found itself converted into the central point 
of an enormous empire of dependencies ; and how that constitution, 
being unfitted for the government of a vast body of provincial 
subjects, and unable to overcome the dangers which it created, 
was strangled by the powers which her military successes had 
called into being; until the Roman world, exhausted by civil 
wars, sank into repose under the mild dominion of the dictator 
Cesar, and of his nephew, the wise Augustus. In this history 
much must remain incomplete, uncertain, unknown; but the 
great outlines are as firmly marked as in a modern history, com- 
posed with brighter lights and from ampler materials; and the 
historical inquirer will meet with a richer return for his labours, 
than if he bewildered himself with vain attempts to distinguish 
between fact and fiction, in the accounts of the foundation of 
Rome, the constitution of Servius, the expulsion of Tarquin, the 
war with Porsena, the creation of the dictatorship and tribunate, 
the decemyiral legislation, the siege of Veii, and the capture of 
Rome by the Gauls; or even the Licinian rogations, and the 
- Samnite wars. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. _ i 


chenus, § 44, Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p.555; but it is placed in the 
sixth year of the Republic, in the consulship of Cassius and Sulpicius. — 
According to Dionysius, it occurred in the ninth year of the Republic, in — 
the consulship of Cominius and Larcius ; but he makes Sp. Cassius one of Ἵ 


succeeding year; above, p. 53. 


P. 25, note 87. With the passage of Suidas compare Joann. Asti 
§ 45, ib. 5 


P. 28, n. 96. Compare Joann. Antioch. ubi sup. his has Mougdton 
P. 91, line 14, for punishment, read banishment. 

P. 216, 1. 5, for Appius, read Oppius. 

P. 244, n. 221, last line but one, for Appius, read Oppius. . 
P. 363, 1. 8, after Dionysius, insert ‘ some excerpts of Appian’  — 


P. 436, n. 70. Aristotle, in his δικαιώματα πόλεων, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
vol. 11. p. 180, fr. 255, stated that Alexander the Molossian, upon the invi- 
tation of the Tarentines, sailed to assist them in the war against the | 
barbarians with fifteen ships and other transports. Aristotle ona 
Alexander about nine years. 


P. 468, n. 170. The battle between Narses and Totila, in 552 a.p., 
was fought near a place called Busta Gallorum in the Umbrian territory ; _ 
Procop. Bell. Goth. iv. 29. Procopius derives the name from a defeat of — 
the Gauls by Camillus. Gibbon, c. 43, refers it to the battle of Sentinal : 
at which Gauls were engaged. ei 


P. 475, n. 190, line 6, for ratus read natus. 


P. 526, n. 107. Cyrus is classed with Lycurgus, as a type of political 
excellence, in Plat. Epist. iv. 


P. 425, n. 35, for writer, read writers. 
P. 482, 1. 1, for confined not merely, read not confined. 
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ABERRIGINES, i. 395. 
Aborigines, their arse in Italy, i. 272; they expel the Siceli from 
Latium, ib.; they change their name to Latins, i. 273; they expel the 

Siceli from Italy, ἐδ. ; meaning and etymology of the name, i. 279 ; 

primitive inhabitants of Italy, 1. 280; their kings, i. 299. 

Acca Larentia, i. 385. 

Accius, his poem of ‘ Annales,’ i. 55. 

Acesta, i. 318. 

Acestes, i. 318. 

Acheron, a river in Italy, ii. 437. 

Acron, king of Cenina, i. 421, ii. 277. 

Actium, temple at, founded by A®neas, i. 312. 

Acusilaus of Argos, an early logographer, ii. 495. 

T. AAbutius, a Roman master of the horse, ii. 30. 

Aidiles, two plebeian conceded, ii. 72; election of, transferred from the 

__ eurize to the tribes, ii. 153; two curule ediles to be elected from the 

patricians, 11, 377. 

Aigesta, its foundation, i. 317. 

#eestus, son of Numitor, i. 366. 

1. Aimilius defeats the Etruscans, ii. 145. 

Mamercus Aimilius, a Roman dictator, defeats the Veientes, ii. 275 ; 
ain dictator, reduces the term of the censorship, ii. 279 ; a third time 

dictator, ii. 284. 

). AAmilius, a consul, ii. 477. 

Mnaria, named from A®neas, i. 325. 

Enea, in Macedonia, derived from Aineas, i. 308. 

Hneas, legend of, treated by Bochart, i. 5 ; time of his landing in Latium, 
i. 298; his celebrity, i. 303; his parentage, 7b.; his reign in Troy, 
i. 304; his treachery to the Trojans, i. 305; his flight from Troy, 

ΠΣ, 305-73 tare respecting his voyages, 1. 307; names of his wives, 
ib., n. 33; he founds Alnus in Thrace, i. 308; and Alnea in Mace- 
donia, 2b.; he visits Delos, i. 309 5 and Cythera, ἐδ. ; he founds 
Pergamum, in Crete, i. 310; he visits Zacynthus, i. 310 ; legends con- 
necting him with Arcadia, i. 311; he visits Leucas, i. 312; Actium, id.; 
Ambracia, ἐδ. ; Buthrotum, i.; Dodona, 7b.; Anchiasmus, or 
Onchesmus, i. 313; reaches Italy at the Castrum Minerva, i. 314; 
routes by which he reaches Drepanum, i. 315; his diversion to Car- 
thage, 7b.; he returns to Eryx, 1. 317; his ship —— as a relic, 
i. 322; hisship fabricated by Mercury, ἐδ. ; he sails by the promontory 
οἰ Palinuras, 1. 323; he passes the island of Leucosia, 1. 324; Misenum, 
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ib.; the island of Prochyta, i4.; he lands at Laurentum, in Latium, © 
i. 326, 331; he founds Lavinium, i. 335; he marries Lavinia, i. 831’ ᾿ 
339 } his death, i. 889: and apotheosis, ἐδ. ; his tombs, i. 340; his” 
irth from the goddess Venus, i. 348; monuments of his presence, — 

i. 349; he founds Rome, i. 396. | 

J®neas Silvius, king of Alba, 1. 362. 

JEneas, the tactician, his work ‘On the Defence of Towns,’ ii. 310. 

/Enus in Thrace, derived from Aineas, i. 308. 

AXHolie migration, the, ii. 550. | 

quians, the, their hostilities with the Romans, ii. 108, 127, 140, 145, 157) 
175, 187, 203, 254, 284-6, 363. | 

/Equimelium, ii. 272. | 

ZErarium, place of deposit for senatus-consulta, i. 142; on the Capitol, 
i. 148; its destruction by fire, 7b.; its remains, i. 149. 

Jschylus, his ‘ Perse,’ ii. 503. 

Aisculapius, his statue brought to Rome, 11. 486. 

J#symneteia, a Greek office, 11. 26, 229. 

Africa, visited by Greek and Trojan heroes i. 316. 

Agaclytus, citation from, i. 537. 

Agathocles, on the foundation of Rome, i. 398, 399. 

Agathocles, master of Sicily, ii. 440. 

Agrarian laws, Roman, the first proposed, ii. 129; discussions, &c. relating 
to it, 136—139; agrarian law proposed, or again brought forward 
ii. 151; agrarian laws, isidivictubd character of each, ii. 158 (294); ὃ 
agrarian law of a novel character carried, 11. 182 ; delayed agrarian lay 
again brought forward, ii. 184; agrarian system, importance of, in 
Rome, compared with the Greek states, il. 293; agrarian rogation of 
Licinius, 11. 374, 384, το. 

Agriculture encouraged at Rome, i. 418. | 

Menenius Agrippa, his apologue of the Belly and Limbs, i. 257; ii. 66, 
71, 80; his death, and his funeral at the public expense, ii. 85. 

Agrippa, king of Alba, 1. 365. 

Ahala, origin of the name, 11. 271. 

Ahenobarbus, origin of the name, ii. 32, ”. 105. 

Aius Locutius, temple built to, ii. 339. 

Alba Longa, the metropolis of Rome, i. 267, 373; founded by Ascanius 
i. 3533 105 wars with Rome, i. 454; its demolition by the Romans 
1. 459- 

Alba, an Alban king, i. 364. 

Alban kingdom, its duration, i. 367; the accounts of it unhistorical, i. 369 

Alban kings, their reigns, i. 358. 

Alban ae ee eras swelling of, ii. 300, 301; the story examined 
ii. 311, Ke. 

L. Albinius conveys the Vestal Virgins, &c. to Cxre, on the taking ς 
Rome by the Gauls, ti. 327. 

Albula, primitive name of the Tiber, i. 364. 

Album, a whitened board, i. 155, 2. 80. 

Alceeus, il. 552, 553. 

Alcenor, an Argive champion, ii. 514. 

Alcimus, on the foundation of Rome, i. 400. 
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-Alemeonide, ii. 513, 532. 

Alexander of Epirus, his expedition to Italy, i. 58; ii. 435—4309. 

Alexander the Great, the supposed embassy of the Romans to him, i. 60; 
his complaint about the Italian pirates, i. 62. 

Alexander Polyhistor, on the Alban kings, i. 372. 

_ Alfius, his history of the Punic war, i. 39, ., 99. 

Algidus, Mount, ii. 175. 

-Alienus, L., a plebeian edile, ii. τοι. 

Allia, battle of, ii. 324; its topography, ii. 342. 

Alliensis dies, i. 101; ii. 325, 351. 

Allife, capture of, ii. 460. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, ii. 513, 518. 

Ambracia, its memorials of Aineas, i. 312. 

Amulius, king of Alba, i. 366 ; he usurps his mother’s throne, i. 377. 

Anarchy at Rome for five years, consequent on proposition of the Licinian 

rogations, ii. 374; account of it examined, il. 378—380. 

_ Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, ii. 513. 

_Anchiasmos visited by A®neas, i. 313. 

Anchises, his tombs, i. 340. 

Anchisia, Mount, in the territory of Mantinea, i. 311. 

Anius, king of Delos, i. 309. 

Anna, sister of Dido, i. 317. 

Annales, meaning of the term, i. go, gt. 

Annales pontificum, i. 90, 155 ; also called Annales Maximi, i. 155 ; si, μὰ 
of their name, i. 156; divided into 80 books, i+. ; kept by the Pontifex 

Maximus, ἐδ. ; their contents, i. 157; contained mention of ecli ses, 

᾿ 159 § citation from, in Gellius, i. 166 ; their destruction in the allic 

_ conflagration, i. 168; contained a statement on the Silvii, 1. 370. 

Annalis lex, i. 90. 

_Annalistic style, contrasted with legendary, ii. 360. 

Annalists, Roman, i. 90; meaning of the term in Niebuhr, i. 92. 

Annius, L., his demands on behalf of the Latins, ii. 422. 

Annone prefectus, ii. 269. 

_Antenor, his treachery, i. 305. 

Antias, Q. Valerius, his history of Rome, i. 25; his knowledge of the early 

period, i. 88. 

Antiates, the, defeated by Cominius, ii. 84. 

Antigonus, his probable time, i. 94; he treated the early Roman history, 

| εὖ. ; his account of the foundation of Rome, i. 401. 

Antiochus, his statement respecting the Ausones and Opici, i. 129, 275, 276. 

Antipater, L. Clius, his Roman history, beginning with the Punic wars, 

1. 28; his account of the founder of Capua, i. 325. 

Antium, stipulated for by Rome in a treaty with Carthage, ii. 3; repaired 

_ to (being then the chief city of the Volscians) by Coriolanus, il. 105 ; 

capture of by the Romans, 1]. 157. 

Antonius, one of the decemviri, ii. 209. 

xur, capture of, ii. 289; recovered by the Volscians, and recaptured, 

ii. 299. 

Aphrodisias, origin of its name, i. 310. 
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Apollo, his oracle at Delphi consulted by the Romans, ii. 300, 301 ; colossal ~ 
statue of, sent by the Carthaginians to Tyre, ii. 319. 
Apollodorus, on the foundation of Rome, i. 398. - Fi 

Appian, his treatment of early Roman history, i. 74; on the Alban kings, 

i. 361; his account of the ancient Licinian law and its revival, 11. 388— 
399. 

Appian aqueduct, ii. 481; Appian road, 7d. a 

Apulians, the, an alliance with them formed for the first time by the 
Romans, 11. 443. “a 

Aquillius, consul, defeats the Hernicans, ii. 128. 

Ara Maxima, its origin, i. 289. : 

Arcadians, their colony to Latium, i. 283. | 

Archias communicates to Herodotus information respecting the siege of © 
Samos, li. 520. | 

Archidamus III., his expedition to Tarentum, i. 58; ii. 434. 

Archilochus, a Greek poet, mentions Gyges, king of Lydia, ii. 552. 

Archo, the wife of Poris, i. 220. : 

Archons of Athens, ii. 548. 

Ardea, besieged by Tarquinius Superbus, i. 516; refers a dispute with 
Aricia to the arbitration of Rome, ii. 267—269; place of refuge to 
Camillus, 11. 321. a 

Aremulus, king of Alba, i. 365; his death, ἐδ. ; his subaqueous palace, 
i. 375. = 

Argives and Lacedemonians, combat between 300 champions on each 
side, il. 514, 515. i 

Argo, its course by the western coast of Italy, i. 331. 

Argolis, invasion of, by Cleomenes, ii. 517. 

Argus, the hero, burning of his grove, ii. 517. 

Aricia, its foundation, i. 363; refers a dispute with Ardea to the arbitra-— 
tion of Rome, 11. 267—269. | ἢ 

Arion and the Dolphin, ii. 537. ‘ 

Aristodemus Malacus, history of, i. 198; he shelters Tarquinius Superbus, 
il. 33; further notices of him, ii. 44, 93, 521, 523- 

Aristogiton, see Harmodius. 

Ariston, king of Sparta, ii. 513. ‘ 

Aristotle, his account of the capture of Rome by the Gauls, i. 59; the 
work of marvellous stories attributed to him, contains many notices 
of Italy, i. 95; his account of the burning of the ships by the Trojan 
women, 1. 320; his account of the usual mode of the rise of the Greek 
despots, 11. 230; an observation of his respecting revolutions, ii. 236; 
his statement that Rome was taken by the Celts, ii. 350. 

Aristus mentions a Roman embassy to Alexander the Great, i. 60, 61. 

Arnold, Dr., his History of Rome, i. 12; his censure of Polybius for 
ἡ ὐεμάνανος of geography, i. 130; his opinion on the authenticity of 
the numbers of the early census, i. 175; considers the early Roman 
history to have been formed from family traditions and fune 
orations, i. 195; his view of the narrative of the dictatorship of Cin 
cinnatus, ii. 177; on the fall of Veii and the exploits of Camillus 
ii. 320, 348; his opinion of Manlius, ii. 370. 

Arrian, his account of the embassies from the western nations to Alexan 


π᾿ Great, i. 60; his remarks on the supposed embassy of the Rom: 
i. 61. 


ae 
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Arsia, battle of, ii. 11, and ». 37. 
runs, of Clusium, ii. 322. 
: val Brothers, i. 386. 
Ascanius, the son of Auneas, i. 307, 352; his reign, i. 353. 
As aa mentions a Roman embassy to Alexander the Great, i. 60, 
ῖς 


Asellio, P. Sempronius, his history of his own time, i. 27; his views upon 
causes in history, i. 50. 

Asylum of Romulus, i. 267, 2. 3, i. 419. 
Aternian law, ii. 193, 194. 
Athenian history, notices of, ii. 508, &c., 548; &c. 
Atinius, his dream, ii. 104. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, ii. 504. 
Atrium Caci, i. 240. 
Atrium Regium at Rome, i. 111. 
Τὶ Pomponius Atticus, his chronological work, i. 174; his account of the 
great Roman families, i. 191. 
Atys, an Alban kiny, i. 364. 
Aufidius, Cn., his Roman history, in the Greek language, i. 26. 
Augurs, their records, i. 169. , 
Augury at the foundation of Rome, i. 390. 
Q. Aulius, master of the horse, killed in-the second Samnite war, ii. 459. 
Aurunci, the, defeated by Servilius, ii. 60. 
Ayentine hill, fortified by Ancus Marcius, i. 466; its addition to the city, 
i. 544; division of, among plebeians, ii. 182, 183; occupied by the 
army 1n insurrection, 11. 212. 
Aventinus, king of Alba, i. 366. 
Bachofen, see Gerlach. 
Baiz, its name connected with Aineas, i. 325. 
Bail, first instance at Rome of a person accused of a public crime being 
admitted to it, ii. 164, . 4. 
Banier, Abbé, on the interpretation of mythology, i. 345. 
Beaufort, Louis de, his Dissertation on the uncertainty of the early Roman 
History, i. 6; considers the early Roman history to have been chiefly 
_ derived from the memoirs of the great families, i. 195; his view of 
__ the supposed victory of Camillus, ii. 348. 
Becker, his work on Roman Antiquities, i. 12; thinks that the laws 
of on Twelve Tables were destroyed at the Gallic conflagration, 
i. 158. 
36 ah and Sigovesus, their migration in the time of Tarquinius 
᾿ς Priscus, i. 479. 
Bias of Priene, his advice to the Ionians, ii. 525. 
Bochart, on the legend of Auneas, i. 5. 
Bole, capture of, ii. 294. 
Bosporus, Thracian, bridge made across it by order of Darius, ii. 505. 
Brazen statue, the earliest made at Rome, ii. 135. 
Brennus, king of the Gauls, at the capture of Rome, his reported excla- 
mation of Ve victis ! ii. 333, 346. 
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L. Junius Brutus, his statue on the Capitol, i. 107; his relationship to the ~ 
Tarquins, i. 517; his visit to Delphi, i. 518; he induces the people to 
banish the Tarquins, i. 519; he is created consul, ἐδ. ; condemns, and 
witnesses the execution of, his two sons, for conspiring to restore the 
Tarquins, ii. 6; his death in single combat with Aruns Tarquin, his 
body honourably carried to Rome, a funeral oration delivered over it 
by ἴω colleague, and a year’s mourning of matrons for him, ii. 11. 

Buildings, subaqueous, i. 365. 

Bulla aurea, its origin, i. 473. | 
Burial, intramural, allowed to Valerius Publicola and his descendants, 
contrary to usual Roman practice, 11. 22. 
Burning of the ships by the Trojan women, i. 319. 

Burning of nine tribunes, ii. 139. 

Busta Gallica, origin of the name, 11. 332. 

Buthrotum, visited by Aineas, i. 312. 


Cacius, i. 240. 

Cacus, his slaughter by Hercules, i. 289, 290. 

Cecilius, his comedy, i. 232. 

Cedicius and the Romans in Veii appoint Camillus dictator, ii. 330. 

Ceelian hill, i. 428; its addition to Rome, i. 544. 

Ceelius comes to Rome in the time of Romulus, i. 422; or in the time of 
Servius Tullius, i. 508. 

Cere, place of refuge to the Vestal Virgins on the capture of Rome, ii. 
327. Cerite franchise, 11. 337. 

Cesar, C. Julius, his historical works, i. 20; his statue placed near those 
of the kings, i. 107; wore the dress of the Alban kings, i. 374. 

Cesar, C. Augustus, his autobiography, i. 43 ; he called Livy a Pompeian, 
1. 44. ' 

Caieta, the scene of the burning of the Trojan ships, i. 322; named from 
the nurse of Aineas, i. 326; from the Argo, i. 331. 

Callias, on the foundation of Rome, i. 397. 

Callimachus, on the foundation of Alnus, i. 309. 

Cambyses, ii. 519. 

Camers, the ancient name of Clusium, ii. 406.. 

Camillus, L. Furius, appointed dictator, ii. 202; his vow of a tenth of the 
spoils of Veii to Apollo, ii. 303; his triumph for the taking of Veii 
ii. 304; his vow, how performed, ii. 304, 305; his treatment of the 
treacherous schoolmaster of Falerii, 11. 306; his exile, ii. 317, 321; 
examination of his history as so far related, ii. 316—318 ; is appointe 
dictator on the capture of Rome by the Gauls, ii. 330; he defeats thé 
Gauls, ii. 333, &c.; after destroying them, attends to reparation o 
temples, &c., ii. 339; receives the title of second founder of Rom 
from his share in the rebuilding of the city, ii. 340; observations o 
this part of his history, ii. 344, 346—349; 15 again appointed dictator 
and defeats the Volscians, ii. 363, 365; is appointed dictator on th 
disturbance connected with the Licinian rogations, but soon abdicates 
ii. 3] 5; is again appointed dictator on account of an invasion of t 
Gauls, ii. 376 (whom he defeats, 400) ; his death, ii. 399. εἰ 

Campanians, the, take Cume from the Greeks, ii, 283; put themselve 


under the protection of Rome when hard pressed by the Samnit 
ii. 411. 
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Campus Martius, ii. 7, 10. 

Canuleius, a tribune, proposes a law permitting the intermarriages of patri- 

cians and plebeians, 11, 255. 

Capenates, the, send succours to Veii, ii, 299. 

Capetus, king of Alba, i. 364. 

Caphyre, founded by Aineas, i. 311. 

Capitol, place of deposit for archives, i. 146, 148; struck by lightning, 
i. 150; its siege by the Gauls, i. 151; 11. 324, &c.; occupied by the 
army of Hercules, i. 288; seizure of, by Herdonius, ii. 173, 174. 

Capua, founded by Capys, i. 325; its foundation legends, id.; is taken by 
the Samnites from the Etruscans, ii. 283. 

Capys, king of Alba, i. 364. 

Carmen, sometimes means a form of words, i. 224. 

Carmenta, the mother of Evander, i. 284. 

Carthage, visited by A®neas, i. 315; first treaty between Carthage and 

Rome, ii. 3 ; some other treaties between them, ii. 409. 

Carthaginians, the, first sent an army to Sicily, 431 B.c., ii. 282. 

Sp. Carvilius, a consul, triumphs for victory over the Samnites, ii. 470. 

Casa Romuli, i. 238, 239; ii. 355. 

Casci, origin of the name, i. 280, ». 43. . 

Sp. Cassius, his treaty with the Latin cities, i. 145; inscription on his 

ο΄ Statue, i. 147; 1s master of the horse to the first dictator, ii. 26 ; elected 

a consul by the people at the time of the first secession, ii. 67; dedi- 
cates a temple to Ceres, Liber, and Libera, ii. 85 ; concludes a treaty 
with the Latins, ἐδ. ; in a subsequent consulship proposes the first 
agrarian law, ii. 129; is accused of aiming at regi power, and put to 
death, ἢ. 132—135. 

astrum Minerve, in Iapygia, visited by Aineas, i. 314. 

Cato, M. Porcius, his ‘ Origines,’ i. 34; his orations, i. 48; he first wrote 

ο΄ ahistory of Rome in Latin, i. 86; his study of Greek literature, id., 

m. 35; his means of knowledge respecting early Roman history, i. 87 ; 

how far his ‘ Origines’ contained an account of ancient Italian ethno- 

logy, i. 128 ; his account of the contents of the Pontifical annals, i. 157 ; 
his account of the Roman custom of singing the praises of celebrated 
men at banquets, i. 203; his account of Troy, founded by Aineas, 

i. 332; of the wars of Auneas in Latium, i. 338. 

Catrou and Rouillé, their Roman history, i. 3. 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius, his work on his own consulship, i. 23. 

Caudine Pass, the, disastrous surrender of a Roman army at, il. 445—447 5 

examination of history of the disaster, and of its consequences, 1]. 

448—458. 

Caudine surrender, memory of it, i. 118; ii. 458. 

Jecrops I., king of Athens, ii. 548. 

Celer, he slays Remus, i. 391. 

Celeres, the body-guard of Romulus, i. 414. 

Censors, their official documents, i. 136; records of the census, their 

destruction by fire, i. 150; their registers, carefully preserved, i. 174; 

extract from the censorial records in Varro, i. 175; creation of the 

censorship, ii. 265; the term of it reduced, ii. 279; a law providing 

that one of the censors at least should be a plebeian, ii. 433. 

Census of king Servius, i. 175; census, according to the Servian law, insti- 

tuted by Valerius and Lucretius, consuls, ii. 13; Servian census 
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enforced by Larcius, dictator, ii. 26; the due holding of the census © 
the cause for the appointment of censors, 11. 265. : 

Centuries, voting by, gives preponderance to the wealthier citizens ; tribes, | 
voting by, to a simple majority of the people, 1. 100. 

Centurion, aged, oppressed by a merciless creditor, story of an, ii. 59. . 

Cephalon of Gergis, his account of the migration of Afneas to Thrace, i. 308; ο 

_ on the foundation of Rome, i. 399. 7 

Cethegus, M. Cornelius, the earliest Roman distinguished for eloquence, 
i. 48. 

Chariot of clay, ominous swelling of a, ii. 16. 

Charisius, his fragment on the Saturnian metre, i. 242. | 

Charon of Lampsacus, appears to have been the first Greek writer of con- — 
temporary history, 11. 494, 495; his chronological work on the kings | 
of Sparta, ii. 546. 

Charondas, the lawgiver of Catana in Sicily, ii. 222. ' 

Chief magistrates, discrepancies concerning their identity show want οὗ 
contemporary records, 11. 280. . 

Chromius, an Argive champion, li. 514. 

Chronicles of foreign states, as sources of Roman history, i. 197. 

Cicero, C. Claudius, a tribune of the plebs, ii. 191. | 

Cicero, M. Tullius, his writings illustrative of contemporary Roman his- | 
tory, i. 21; his writings on early Roman history, i. 75; his alleged 
ignorance of the ancient constitution, i. 132; his account of the early 
Roman historians, i. 40, 97; his account of the Pontifical annals, 
i. 157; his account of an eclipse mentioned by Ennius, i. 159; on the 
mendacity of funeral panegyrics, i. 188; his views on the imitation of 
Greek models, i. 234; and on the early Roman literature, 7b.; on the 
election of Servius Tullius, i. 487; on the classes of Servius, i. 491 ; 
his dialogue ‘ De Claris Oratoribus,’ ii. 80; he distinguishes between 
the tables of the first, and those of the second, decemvirs, ii. 202, 
221, 240. 

Cineethium, in Laconia, named after a companion of Aineas, i. 309. 

Cincinnatus, L. Quinctius, called to the dictatorship while at plough, i. 
176 ; conquers the Aiquians, triumphs, and abdicates, 7b.; the eredi- Ὁ 
bility of the narrative considered, 11, 177, &c.; appointed dictator at 
eighty years of age, on occasion of the alleged treason of Meelius, | 
li. 270. | : 

Cincinnatus, T. Quinctius, dictator, subdues the Prenestines, 11. 372. 

L. Cincius Alimentus, his Roman history, i. 36; his family and life, i. 78; 
he wrote in Greek, i. 79, 82; the object of his history, 7b.; his share 
in public affairs, i. 81; his diligence, i. 85; his account of the pre- 
eminence of Alba, i. 131; on Tarpeia, i. 423; his version of the story 
of the death of Meelius, ii. 271. Ξ 

Cineas, his conversation with Pyrrhus, i. 66. 

Circe, placed on the coast of Latium, & 328. , 

Circeii, its foundation, i. 515; stipulated for, in treaty with Carthage, by 

me, lil. 3; submits to Coriolanus, ii. 107. 

Claudian house, origin of, ii. 21. 

Appius Claudius the first, dedicated shields with portraits of his ancestors, 
i. 183, ἢ. 18; originally a Sabine, named Attus Clausus, ii. 21. 


Appius Claudius, son of the preceding, his death, difficulties attending th , 
account of it, ii. 155, a 
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Appius Claudius, grandson of Appius Claudius the first, one of the first 
decemvirate, 11. 197; of the second, ii. 200; his attempt upon the 
chastity of Virginia, and the consequences ; the fall of the decemvirate, 
and his own death, ii. 207—216; examination of the account given us 
of his person and conduct, ii. 224—229, 237, 238. 

Ὁ. Claudius, uncle of the decemvir, ii. 204, 224, 256, 257. 
M. Claudius, a client of the decemvir, employed by him in his attempt 
_ upon Virginia, ii. 207, &c. 
Appius Claudius Cecus, his speech on the embassy of Cineas, i. 179; 
inscription to his memory, i. 187; his important censorship, li. 451 ; 
his blindness, 11. 482, 483. 
Claudius, the emperor, his speech preserved at Lyons, i. 201. 
Cleomenes I., king of Sparta, ii. 517. 
Cleonymus, his expedition to Italy, i. 58; ii. 439. 
Cleopatra, her suicide, i. 220. 

- Cleopatra, daughter of Philip of Macedon, ii. 436. 
Clinias, on the foundation of Rome, i. 400. 
Clisthenes, of Athens, reforms of, ii. 221. 


Clitarchus, his account of the embassy of the Romans to Alexander the 
Great, i. 60, 61. 


_ Clodius, his work on chronology, i. 152. ἡ 
Cleelia, swims across the Tiber, ii. 19. 
Ὁ. Cleelius, consul, declares his colleague dictator, 11. 25. 
Cluilius, king, or dictator, of Alba, i. 454. 
_ Clusium, attacked by the Gauls, ii. 323; desertion of, by the other 
Etruscan cities, and embassy from, to Rome, ἐδ. this account examined, 
li. 341. 
_ Cluverius, his views on early Roman history, i. 4. 
_ Clypei, Roman, whence derived, when given up for scuta, ii. 432. 
- Cocalus, his daughters killed Minos, i. 276, x. 
Horatius Cocles, his statue, i. 166; his celebrated exploit, ii. 14. 
Codrus, last king of Athens, ii. 548. 
Collatia, its capture by the Romans, i. 473. 
L. Tarquinius Collatinus, one of the first two consuls, accused of sympathy 
with the Tarquinian cause, his exile, 11. 6, 7, 8. 
Colonial system of Rome, its origin, i. 415. 
Colonies ea secessione, ii. 65; Roman colonia, in the technical sense, what 
distinctively, 7b., n. 207. ) 
Columna rostrata, overthrown by lightning, i. 151. 
Cominius, Pontius, bringing a message to the Romans besieged in the 
Capitol, swims the Ther, ii. 330. 
P. Cominius, a consul, takes Corioli, ii. 84. 
Comitia curiata, and comitia tributa, 11. 152, 215. 
Comitium, origin of the name, 1. 427. 
Commentarii censorum, i. 136; pontificum, i. 169; meaning of the word 
commentarius, i. 169, 2. 124. 
Compitalia, instituted by Servius Tullius, i. 487. 
Concord, temple of, ii. 377. 
Consualia, festival of, identified with an Arcadian festival, i. 287; its 
origin, i. 420; its institution ascribed to Romulus, ἐδ. 
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Consuls, establishment of their office, ii. 2; eligibility of plebeians for the 
consulship proposed, ii. 255; first plebeian consul appointed, 366 B.c., 
li. 262, 376. . 

Corinth, a portion of the history of, ii. 533—537- 

Coriolanus, C. Marcius, his first military service, ii. 30, ». 104; distin- — 
guishes himself at the taking of Corioli, ii. 84; sustains a repulse for 
the consulship, advocates the keeping up the price of corn, popular 
indignation and proceedings against him, his exile, 11, 97—103; ex- — 
cites the Volscians against Rome, and is made, with Tullus for his | 
colleague, general of the Volscian army, ii. 1o5—107; his hostilities 
against the Romans, ii..107—109; raises the siege of Rome at the 
entreaties of an embassy of Roman matrons headed by his mother and 
wife, ii. 110, 111; is put to death at the instigation of Tullus, 11. 111; 
comparison of different accounts of various particulars respecting him, 
11. 113—116; review of his history, 1. 116—129. 

Corn, scarcities of, at Rome, ii. 15, 92, 269. 

Cornelia, a matron guilty of poisoning, ii. 485. 

A. Cornelius Cossus, military tribune, or consul? kills Tolumnius, king of 
the Veientes, thus gaining the second spolia opima, 11. 275—278. 

C. Cornelius Arvina, a dictator, in the second Samnite war, il. 445. 

M. Cornelius, a decemvir, ii. 205. 

Corsica, ; Roman expedition to, with the purpose of founding a city, 
ii. 487. 

M. Valerius Corvus, his cognomen, how obtained, ii. 402, 407; he defeats 
the Samnites, ii. 412; appointed dictator, quells a mutiny, ii. 417. 

Corssen, on the songs at Roman banquets, i. 205. 

M. Crassus takes 2000 pounds of gold from the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, 11. 336, 352. | 

Crater, golden, sent by the Romans as an offering to Delphi, ii. 305. 

Cremera, the, catastrophe at, ii. 146. 

Croesus, king of Lydia, ii. 524. | 

Crustumerium, its foundation, i. 363. 

Cume, histories of, i. 198, 396; the place of refuge of the Tarquins, ii. 93; 
interesting chapter in its history, 11. 521—523 (referred to, ii. 20, 44,). 

Curia Hostilia, i. 110. 

Curiatii, the three, i. 455; their combat with the Horatii, 2d. 

Curtian lake, different accounts of the origin of its name, i. 425; ii. 410. 

Cylon, memory of his attempt, i. 100; ii. 532. 

Cypselus, his time, i. 470; origin of his name, i. 478; 11. 533. 

Cyrus, king of Persia, ii. 515, 524; his life by Xenophon, a political 
romance, ii. 525—529. 


Damastes mentions the Trojan matron Romé, i. 63. 

Darius, king of Persia, ii. 503; his Scythian expedition, ii. 504—508. 

Debts, disturbances, &c., in relation to, at Rome, ii. 57, 64, 85, &c.; 372, 
374, &e.; 479. 

Debts, general remission of, at Athens, by Solon, ii. 86. 

Decemviral laws, their preservation, i. 112. 

Decemviri, election of the first Decemvirate, ii. τού, 197; they exercise 
their power with sobriety and moderation, ii. 198, 199; election of — 
the second Decemvirate, 199—201; their arbitrary and tyrannical 
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government, 201, &c.; their final overthrow, 213, 214; examination 

of the extant account of the Decemvirate, 216—252.—See also Appius 

Claudius, Siccius, Twelve Tables, Virginius. 

Decius the younger, devotes himself to death at the battle of Sentinum, 
li. 403, 404. 

P. Decius Mus, devotes himself to death at the battle of Veseris, ii. 425. 

_Deioces, account by Herodotus of his making himself king of the Medes, a 
political romance, ii. 529. 

Delphi, oracle at, consulted by the Romans, ii. 300, 301 ; temple at, burn- 
ing and rebuilding of, ii. 513; oracle at, consulted by Croesus, li. 525. 

Demaratus, his migration from Corinth to Tarquinii, i. 470. 

Demaratus, king of Sparta, is deposed, and withdraws to the court of 
Persia, ii. 517. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, his message to the Romans, i. 58. 

Manius Curius Dentatus, consul, with his colleague P. Cornelius Rufinus, 
ends the third Samnite war, ii. 473. 

Dicearchus, his work on the Spartan constitution, ii. 544. 

Dictator, first appointment of a, at Rome, ii. 25; origin and nature of his 
office considered, ii. 46—49 ; first plebeian dictator appointed, 356 B.c., 
li. 397. 

Dido, visit of Alneas to, i. 315 ; unknown to the Greek writers, id. 

Dio Cassius, on the freedom of history under the republic, i. 53, . 137; 

his treatment of early Roman history, i. 74; his knowledge of the 
ancient constitution, i. 122; on the Ties kings, i. 361. 

Diocles of Peparethus, unknown to Dionysius, i. 96; his date and his 
account οἱ the foundation of Rome, i. 408. 

Diodorus, mentions the embassies of the Western nations to Alexander the 
Great, i. 61; his authorities for Sicilian history, i. 69; his notices of 
Roman history, i. 73; his knowledge of the Latin language, i. 74; his 
date of the foundation of Rome, 1. 367; the catastrophe of Cremera 
the first event in Roman history after the time of the kings noticed 
by him, ii. 147; his narrative of the capture of Rome by the Gauls 
unusually copious, ii. 347. 

Dionysius of Chalcis, on the foundation of Rome, i. 400. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, his character of the early Roman historians, 

1. 42; plan and contents of his history, i. 71; he continues the history 

of Polybius, i. 72; his remarks on the Roman funeral orations, i. 182 ; 

his account of the songs relative to Romulus and Remus, i. 210; dis- 
tribution of his history, i. 245; groundwork of his narrative, ἐδ. ; his 
speeches, i. 246; his account of the Aborigines, i. 279; on the dis- 

a of the Pelasgians, i. 281; on the Tyrrhenians, i. 282; on 

upercal and the Lupercalia, i. 287; on the expedition of Hercules to 
the West, i. 288; his account of the burning of the ships by the 

Trojan women, i. 321; on the tombs of Alneas, i. 340; on the ex- 

edition of Afneas to Latium, i. 344; his date of the foundation of 
me, i, 367; on the Roman religion, i. 416; on the classes of Servius 

Tullius, i. 489; his view of the regal form of government, i. 541; 

summaries of the accounts given by him and by Livy of the first 

fourteen years of the Roman commonwealth, ii. 52—54; the dis- 
crepancies in which show the absence of authentic annals, ii 54; he 

earefully marks the synchronism of Roman and Greek history, ii. 55 3 

is in general much aller than Livy, ii. 61; his copious narrative of 

the secession to the Mons Sacer could not have been written from 
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authentic materials, ii. 73—84; his notice of mistakes of some Roman 
historians concerning the period of the despotism of Dionysius the _ 
elder, i. 94, 95; summary of chronological discrepancies between him 
and Livy relating to the history of Coriolanus, inconsistent with the 
preservation of authentic Fasti, ii. 116; his copious narrative of the Ὁ 
events of 455 B.C., li. 184—191; what dependence to be placed on it? 
li. 192, 193; his description of the early Greek historians, ii. 498; his ~ 
account of the early Roman historians not unlike it in regard to the | 
sources of their materials, ἐδ. and 499 (i. 89, ἡ. 39,). " 

Dioscuri, the, apparition of, at the battle of the lake Regillus, ii. 20, 31; | 
belief as to their appearance at battles, of Grecian origin, ii. 49. . 

Dius Fidius, a temple consecrated to him on the Quirinal hill, ii. τότ. 

Dodona, visited by Aineas, i. 312. 

Doliola, ii. 327, 328. 

Dorians, settlement of, in the Peloponnesus, ii. 547. 

Draco, the Athenian legislator, ii. 532. 

Drusus, Claudius, aimed at royalty, i. 106, 2. 24. 

Duilian inscription, i. 148. 

Duilius, a tribune of the people, his moderation and firmness, ii. 253. 

Duris, of Samos, his history of Agathocles, ii. 468. — 


Eagles, near Rome, i. 516. 

Eating of their tables by the Trojans, i. 332. 

Kchard, Lawrence, on early Roman history, i. 2. 

Eclipses, registered in the Annales Maximi, i. 159; their importance as 
omens, 2b., ἢ. 94. 

Egeria, i. 110; her colloquies with Numa, i. 447. 

Egeria Vallis, i. 110. : 

Aruns Tarquinius Egerius, i. 473. 

Gellius Egnatius, the Samnite general, killed at the battle of Sen- 
tinum, ii. 467. 

Elyma, its foundation, i. 317. 

Elymi, their migration to Sicily, i. 274. 

Ennius, his Annales, i. 54; his account of an eclipse in 350 U.C., i. 159; 


his reference to the poem of Nevius on the first Punic war, i. 207; 
his poetical character, i. 232. 


Ephors, a Spartan magistracy, ii. 544. 

Ephorus, his history, ii. 540. 

Epicadus, completed the memoirs of Sylla, i. 23. 

Epicharmus, his prose discourse to Antenor, i. 64, ”. 177. 

Epirus, kings of, ii. 435, ἢ. 70. 

Eratosthenes, on the foundation of Rome, i. 400. 

Eryx, visited by Aineas, i. 317. 

Eryx, a son of Venus, i. 317. 

Esquiline hill, its addition to the city, i. 544. 

Ethnology, Italian, how far preserved by tradition, i. 127; its un- 
certainty, i. 294. ! 

Etis, origin of its name, i. 310. 


Etruscans, their literature, i. 199; their histories, i. 200; their nation al 
origin, 1. 282, 
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_ Etruscan soothsayers, claimed a peculiar skill in the interpretation of 
lightning, ii. 143. 

Euphorion, on the foundation of Alnus, i. 309. 

_ Europe, modern, intimate connexion of, with ancient Rome, ii. 555. 

_ Euryleon, son of Aineas, i. 352. 

Eutropius, his Roman history, i. 73. 

_ Evander, the leader of a colony from Arcadia to Italy, i. 283 ; his mythical 
character, i. 286. 

Evidence, external, its importance in history, i. 13—18. 


Fabii, their derivation from Hercules, i. 293, ». 93. Fabii, the, 300; 
their expedition to the Cremera, and ἐλ δῖ ἐξ li. 144—147; the 
narrative how far to be considered historical P il. 147—149. 

Fabius Maximus, Cunctator, his funeral oration on his son, i. 179. | 

M. Fabius, Pontifex Maximus, devotes the aged senators to death on the 
capture of Rome by the Gauls, ii. 328. 

_ ©. Fabius Dorso, goes forth from the capitol besieged by the Gauls, and 
offers a family sacrifice, ii. 329. 

M. Fabius Ambustus, story of the two Fabie, his daughters, in its alleged 
connexion with the bringing forward of the Licinian rogations, ii. 373, 
374; credibility of it examined, ii. 377, 378. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, master of the horse to L. Papirius Cursor, 
dictator, condemned by him for fighting without orders, but rescued 
by the soldiers, ii. 443 ; his victory over the Samnites at the battle of 
Sentinum, ii. 467 ; acts as lieutenant to his son, and defeats C. Pontius, 
the Samnite commander, ii. 472 ; his censorship, in which he gains the 
surname of Maximus, ii. 484. 

Q. Fabius Gurges, son of the preceding, defeated by the Samnites, ii. 472, 

Fall of stones, in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, i. 164. 

Fannius, C., his Roman history, i. 29. 

Fasces, derived from the kings, an emblem of supreme power, i. 104; 
division of them between the consuls variously represented, ii. 2 ; 
lowered to an assembly of the people by Valerius, ii. 12; custom 
introduced by him that the consu should take the axes out of them 
in the city, 7b.; the axes resumed by Larcius, dictator, ii. 26; the 
fasces borne in turns before the members of the first decemvirate, 
ii. 198; but before the members of the second simultaneously, ii. 201. 

Fasti Capitolini, i. 173. 

_ Fasti compiled by M. Fulvius Nobilior, i. 173. 

_ Fatua, wife of Faunus, i. 209. 

Fauns, their verses, i. 207; they were native Italian deities, i. 208. 

_ Faunus, his oracle, i. 208 ; king of the Aborigines, i. 284, 298. 

Faustulus, i. 384, 385, 387, 388; his death, i. 201. 

Februarius, singular story of, intended to explain the shortness of the 
month February, li. 399, ”. 105. 

Feciales, their institution, i. 466. 

Ferguson, his Roman history, 1. 9. 

 Ferie Latine, a third day added to the, in commemoration of the return 
of the plebs after the secession to the Mons Sacer, ii. 72. 

Ficus Ruminalis, i. 382, ». 89. 
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Fidenz, a Roman colony, revolts to the Veientes, ii. 275; is taken by 
A. Servilius, ii. 278. 

L. Tarutius Firmanus, cast the horoscope of Rome, i. 393. 

C. Valerius Flaccus, his claim to sit in the senate, i. 117. 

Flamen of Quirinus, the, and the Vestal Virgins, bury some of the sacred — 
objects on the capture of Rome by the Gauls, ii. 327. 

Flavius, Cn., published the calendar of days for legal proceedings, i. 135, 
171; il. 481, 482; his inscription on a chapel near the comitium, 
1, 177, ”. 158. 

Florus, his Roman history, i. 72. 

Fortuna Muliebris, a temple built to, at the public expense, ii. 112. 


Fortune, worshipped by the Romans under a great variety of epithets, 
ii. 123. 

Fossa Cluilia, i. 454. 

Fossa Quiritium, i. 467. 

Fregelle, establishment of a Roman colony at, complained of by the 
Samnites, 11. 442. 

Frontinus, his military anecdotes on early Roman history, i. 75. 

Fucine lake, ii. 313. Ἵ 

Mettius Fuffetius, his election as dictator of Alba, i. 454; his treachery 
and death, i. 458. ; 


Funeral orations at Athens, i. 180; at Rome, i. 181; on Roman matrons, 
their origin, i. 183 ; ii. 305. 


Gabii, its foundation, i. 363; the place in which Romulus and Remus were 
educated, 1. 386 ; it is besieged by Tarquinius Superbus, i. 513; it is 
taken by the stratagem of Sextus Tarquinius, 7b.; its treaty with 
Rome, inscribed on a wooden shield, i. 143, 514. 

Gaia Cecilia, her statue, i. 108, 2. 32. 

Gallic wars, ii. 399—403 ; examination of accounts of, ii. 404—408. 

Gallic twmults, much dreaded at Rome, ii. 400, and ». 107. 

Gaul, Trojan settlers in, i. 327. 

Gauls, their migrations in the time of Tarquinius Priscus, i. 479—481 ; 
their first war with the Romans, their capture and conflagration of 
Rome, (i. 1 81.) il. 322—339 ; examination of extant accounts of this 
part of the history, 340—356. 

Gegania, second wife of Tarquinius Priscus, i. 485. 

L. Geganius, sent as one of the envoys to Sicily to procure corn, ii. 94. 

Geese, sacred, of Juno, their alarm of the garrison in the capitol, ii. 331 ; 
recognised by the belief of later times, ii. 345; customs in comme- 
moration of it, 7b. 

Gellius, Cn., his Roman history, i. 28; his knowledge of the early period, 
i. 88; on the rape of the Sabines, i. 420. 

Gellius, Aulus, mentions a memoir of the Porcian family, i. 101. 

Gelon, Sicilian despot, i. 94. 

Genucius, a tribune of the people, proposes (or revives the question of) an 
agrarian law, ii. 151; his death, ae 

T. Genucius, a decemvir, ii. 197. 

Georgius Syncellus, on the Alban kings, i. 361. 

Gerlach and Bachofen, their history of Rome, i. 12; their view of the 
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statement of Cincius respecting Alba, i. 131; on the historical cha- 

racter of the accounts of the Alban kingdom, i. 370. 

_ Geryones, oxen of, i. 289—292. 

Glabrio, C. Acilius, his history of Rome in Greek, i. 33. 

Governments, constant tendencies in forms of, not to be inferred from 
single instances, ii. 57, (and m. 185,) 58. 

Governments, mixed, the doctrine of, probably originated in the school of 
Plato, ii. 100, ἢ. 25. 

Tib. Gracchus, procures re-enactment of the agrarian law of Licinius, ii. 388. 

Greeks, their ignorance of Rome in early times, i. 59, 63, 64. 

Greek fleet on the coast of Campania, i. 63 ; ii. 408. 

Greek history, memory of certain events in, kept up by adventures which 
befel works of art connected with them, ii. 319 ; commencement of 
age of contemporary Greek history, ii. 494; difference between the 
origins of Greek and of Roman history, i. 97 ; ii. 497 ; commencement 
of a connected account of the affairs of the principal Greek states, 

ii. 551. 

Greek laws, embassy from Rome to inquire concerning, ii. 195, 196. 
Greek despots, rise of, ii. 230. 

Greek expeditions to Italy, ii. 434—441. 

_ Greeks, Asiatic, the, subjugated by the kings of Lydia and Persia, ii. 524. 

_ Greek colonies, little means of judging concerning the authenticity of the 

dates given for their foundation, ii. 550; their foundation legends 

mostly fabulous, ἐδ. 

_ Greek poets, a long series of, antecedent to the commencement of Roman 

literature, ii. 552. 

_ Gregory the Great, i. 264, ἡ. 47. 

Goettling thinks that the Annales Maximi were not preserved for the period 

before the burning of the city, i. 158. 

Grote, Mr., on the Trojan war, i. gor ; remarks the connexion of most of the 
δὴν θῶ phenomena of Grecian history with the dependence in which 
the Asiatic Greeks were held by the inland barbaric powers, ii. 525 ; 
remarks that the Attic orators sometimes confound Solonian and post- 
Solonian Athens, ii. 530, 531; notes the return of the Heraclidz as 
the epoch of transition from mythical to historical Greece, ii. 547. 


Gyges, king of Lydia, ii. 524. 


_ Hadrian, the emperor, his remark on the difficulty of proof of treason, 
ii. 371. 

‘Hannibal, his knowledge of Greek, i. 78, ἡ. τό. 

_ Harmodius and Aristogiton, statues of, carried off by Xerxes, and sent 

back by Alexander, ii. 319; their celebrated attempt, ii. 509. 

-Hecateus, his mention of towns in Italy, i. 63; notice of his writings, 

1. 405. 

 ἩΡΟΒΙΡΡΒ, his account of the migration of Aineas to Thrace, i. 308. 

Helenus, his meeting with Atneas, i. 313. 

Hellanicus, mentions the Trojan matron Romé, i. 63; his account of 
Italian expeditions to Sicily, i. 274; his explanation of the name 
Italy, i. 278 ; his account of the flight of A°neas from Troy to Pallene, 
i. 306; his account of the foundation of Rome, i. 314, 330, 396 ; wrote 
near the commencement of contemporary Greek history, i. 494 ; his 
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relation to the history of the epoch of the Ionic revolt and the Persian 7 
war, ll. 502. : 

Helots, alleged derivation of their name, ii. 544. 

Hemina, L. Cassius, his Roman history, i. 30; his knowledge of the early 
period, i. 88. j 

Heraclide; return of the, ii. 547. ; 

Heraclides Ponticus, his mention of the capture of Rome by the Gauls, — 

1.593 ll. 350. 

Heraclides Lembus, on the burning of the Trojan ships, i. 321; on the — 
foundation of Rome, i. 397. | 

Hercules, his expedition to the West, i. 288; his settlement near the 
Palatine hill, ἐδ. ; different versions of the story of his passage through 
Italy, i. 289. 

Turnus Herdonius, i. 511. 

Herdonius, a Sabine, seizes the capitol, ii. 173, 174. 

Herennius, his advice to his son Pontius, the Samnite general, ii. 456. 

Hermippus, a biographical writer, 11. 510. 

Hermodorus of Ephesus, said to have advised the decemvirs in the enact- 
ment of the elve Tables, ii. 222. 

Herodotus, wrote near the commencement of Greek contemporary history, 


ii. 4943; six years old when the last event related in his history took 
place, ii. 501. | 


Hernicans, the, mulcted of part.of their territory, ii. 128. 

Hersilia, i. 420, 426, 452. 

Hesiod, verse of, translated in the Annales Maximi, i. 167. 

Hieronymus of Cardia, his account of the Italian campaign of Pyrrhus, 
i. 65; his treatment of the early Roman history, i. 94. 

Hipparchus, younger brother of Hippias, his death, ii. βου. 

Hippias, despot of Athens, his ejection, ii. 509. ἷ 

Historians, early, of Rome, their dry and jejune style, i. 40; their suffi- 
ciency as historical witnesses, i. 42, 50; their high social ition, 
i. 43 ; they took notice of prodigies, i. 50; they framed the history of 
the first four and a half centuries of Rome, i. 94. 

Historiography, Roman, had originally an official character, i. 97 ; Greek, 
originated with private writers, id. 

History, constitutional, its propagation by oral tradition, i. 113—127 ; its 
connexion with events, 1. 126; ii. 282. 

Hooke, his Roman history, i. 3 ; he controverts the views of Beaufort, i. 9; 
his account of the derivation of the early Roman history from family 
memorials and funeral orations, i. 193, 194; makes no mention of 
poems among the sources of early Roman history, i. 202; on the 
settlement of Atneas in Latium, i. 4p: his view of the death of Sp. 
Cassius, ii. 136; of the account of Keso Quinctius, ii. 168; of the 
case of Manlius, and of his relation to Camillus, ii. 369. 

Horace, his allusion to the custom of singing the exploits of brave men at 
banquets, i. 204. 

Horatia, slain by her brother, i. 456; her tomb, 7d. 

Horatii, the three, i. 455; their combat with the Curiatii, ἐδ. 

M. Horatius, an opponent of the decemvirs, ii. 204, 213. | 

Tullus Hostilius, third king of Rome, his election, i. 453; his war with 
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Alba, i. 454; his demolition of Alba, i. 458; his war with the Latins, 
i. 460; his death, ἐδ. ; character of the history of his reign, i. 461. 
Hostius, his poem on the Istrian war, i. 55. 

L. Hostius, the first parricide at Rome, i. 418. 

Howel, Dr., on early Roman history, i. 2. 

Human sacrifices, ii. 430, ». 53. | ‘ 


Icilius, the betrothed husband of Virginia, ii. 208, 212, 215. 

Ilia, daughter of Numitor, i. 366. 

Tlienses, in Sardinia, i. 327. 

Indian history, its sources, i. 244. 

Inscription on a linen breast-plate, in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 

i. 147; inscription commemorative of the victory of T. Quintius 
incinnatus, i. 148; Duilian inscription, ἐδ. 

Insignia of Roman kings, their origin, i. 472. 

Instauratitius dies, ii. 105. 

Institutional legends, ii. 46. 

Insula Tiberina, ii. 10; a fane erected in it to Aesculapius, ii. 486. 

Interest on money, alleged prohibition of, ii. 417. 

Interregnum, after the death of Romulus, i. 442. 

Interrex, Roman, a reminiscence of the regal period, i. 102; nature of the 

institution under the kings, 1. 442. 

Tonic revolt, ii. jor. 

Tonic migration, ii. 550. 

Iphigenia, sacrifice of, ii. 243. 

Isocrates, his ‘ Archidamus,’ ii. 539. 

Italia, extension of the name, i. 272; various origins of the name, i. 278. 

Ttalus, king of the (notri, i. 276; other accounts respecting him, i. 278; 

he is supposed to migrate from Sicily to Italy, i. 279. 

Tulus, the son of Aineas, i. 352; the son of Ascanius, i. 357. 


Janiculum, fortified by Ancus Marcius, i. 467, 545; occupied by the 

Veientes, ii. 150; and recovered, id. 

Johannes Lydus, his allusions to early Roman history, i. 76. 

Johannes Malalas, on the Alban kingdom, i. 368. 

Josephus, his remarks on the recency of history, and absence of authori- 

tative public registration, in Greece, ii. 496, 497. 

Juba, his Roman history, i. 31. 

C. Julius, a decemvir, accuses a patrician before the people, ii. 198. 

. Junius, (assuming the additional name of Brutus,) leader of the seces- 
sion to the Mons Sacer, ii. 69, &c.; appointed one of the first tribunes 
of the people, ii. 72. 

Juno, statue of, transported from Veii to Rome, ii. 304; temple to Juno 

Regina founded by Camillus, ἐδ. 

Juno Moneta, temple of, built on the site of the house of Manlius, ii. 367, 

Ε΄ 410. 

Jupiter Capitolinus, temple of, its foundation legend, i. 474; its erection 

by Tarquinius Superbus, i. 512; its dedication by the consul Horatius, 

ii. 13. 
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Jupiter Stator, his temple, i. 426; a temple vowed to him by Atilius, 
li. 469. 

J upiter of Terrors, memorial altar erected to him on the Mons Sacer, 
ii. 72. 

Jupiter Feretrius, temple of, ii. 276. 

Jupiter Pistor, and Jupiter Soter, altars of, why so named, ii. 332. - 

Jupiter Imperator, statue of, brought from Preneste to Rome, ii. 372. 

Jupiter, a large statue of, on the Capitol, described as dedicated from the 
cuirasses, &c., of the sacred Samnite band, 11. 470. 

Jus civile Flavianum, 11. 482. 

Jus civile Papirianum, i. 142. 


Keso Fabius, accuses Sp. Cassius, (of aiming at royalty,) 11. 132; con- 
sequently unpopular, and not supported by his army, ii. 142; leader 
(according to Livy) of the Fabii to the Cremera, ii. 144. Ψ 

Keso Quinctius, son of L. Q. Cincinnatus, falsely accused of a brutal 
homicide, goes into exile, 11. 167. 

King of the sacrifices, i. 105. : 

King, institution of a, by the Veientes, disliked by the other Etruscans ? | 


li. 297. ; 
Kings, Roman, memory of them, i. 102; their insignia transferred to the 
high Roman magistrates, 1. 103; hatred of kings under the republic, 
i. 106; ii. 5; statues of the Seven kings in the Capitol, i. 107; their 
insignia, i. 472; character of their history, i. 526; their names, i. 530; 
form of their government, i. 531; proceedings in their election, i. 532; 
traces of a hereditary right of succession, i. 533; their limited powers, 
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Lacedeemonians, their custom of wearing long hair, origin of, ii. 515; 
alliance between them and Croesus, ii. 525 ; they discouraged literature, 
therefore had no native historians, u. 544; their kings, beginning of 
contemporary registration of their names and length of their reigns, 
not to be certainly determined, ii. 545. 

Lestrygones, placed at Formia, i. 328. 

M. Letorius, a centurion, appointed by the people to dedicate a temple of 
Mercury, ii. 61. | 

Landowners of Syracuse, expulsion of, by their serfs, ii. 67. 

Lands, public, of Rome, management of, a most important grievance of 
the plebeians, ii. 291, &e. 

T. Larcius, first Roman dictator, ii. 25. 

Larentalia, i. 385. 

Latins, war of Tullus Hostilius against them, i. 460; they assist the Tar 

uinian cause, ii. 23; are defeated by the Romans at the lake Regillus 
il. 29, 30; the Romans renew a former treaty with them, ii. 32; 
Latin revolt, ii. 353; they abandon their alliance with Rome, ὩΣ w 
ensues, ii. 422, 423; they are defeated in the battle of Veseris, ii. 425 
final reduction of Latium by the Romans, ii. 426; examination o 
accounts of it, li. 427—432. 

Latinus, king of the Aborigines, i. 298; his parentage, i. 300; his war wit 
the Rutuli, i. 334; a founder of Rome, 1. 396. 

Latinus Silvius, king of Alba, i. 362. 

Launa, daughter of Anius, i. 309, 335. 
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Laurentum, origin of the name, i. 331. 
_Lausus, son of Numitor, i. 366. 
Lavici conquered, and its territory divided among Roman settlers, ii. 202. 
Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, i. 335; she is married to Alneas, i. 337; her 
son by Alneas, i. 352. 
Lavinium, founded by Aineas, i. 335. 
Laws engraved on brass, i. 138; laws attributed to the kings, i.139; their 
destruction by fire, i. 150; the Romans had no written laws in early 
times, 1. 171. 
Laws, written, possession of, and decisions according to, considered by the 
Greeks as democratic, ii. 219. 
Leclere, on the Pontifical annals, i. 169, 2. 124. 
Lectisternium, i. 163 ; when first resorted to, ii. 357. 
Legends, of early Roman history, their different sorts, i. 432. 
Legendary style, the characteristics of, ii. 360. 
_Leges regis, i. 139, 140, 433, 526. 
Leonidas, king of Sparta, his death at Thermopyle, ii. 518. 
Leucas, visited by Adneas, i. 312. 
Leucosia, island of, visited by Auneas, i. 324. 
Levesque, his views on the early Roman history, i. 10, 2. 25. 
Libri lintei, i. 172; ii. 258, 276, 279. 
C. Licinius Stolo, leader of the plebeian party in a great constitutional 
struggle, ii. 373.—See following art. 
Licinian rogations, proposed, and after much difficulty, carried, ii. 374376; 
rogation 1, concerning debts, ii. 374, 382, 383, 397, 398; rogation 2, 
agrarian, (i. 113,) ii. 374, 383—392; Licinius fined for a breach of it, 
᾿ (i. 113,) 11. 387; rogation 3, ΤΙ ΌΤΙ consular tribunes, and requir- 
ing at least one of the consuls to be a plebeian, ii. 374, 392—307; 
examination of account of this political struggle, ii. 380—g2. (An 
additional proposition by Licinius for the increase of the curators of 
sacred things, some of thea to be plebeians, ii. 374, 375.) 
Lictors, derived from the kings, i. 103. 
ights on the Roman spears, in 503 B.C., i. 165. 
Ligyes, their migration to Sicily, i. 275. g 
ipare, islands, piracy carried on by the inhabitants of, ii. 305, 306. 
iterature, lateness of its cultivation at Rome, i. 155, 237; ii. 552. 
Livius Andronicus, his life and poetry, i. 231. 
ivy, on a reading in Epit. 53, i. 34; his principal object was to write 
_ contemporary history, i. 44; analysis of the contents of his history, 
i. 45; his mention of prodigies, i. 51; his account of the knowledge of 
the Romans respecting Alexander the Great, i. 61; contents of his 
first eleven books, i. 71; his statement respecting the destruction of 
records before the burning of Rome, i. 152, ii. 240; he rarely men- 
tions prodigies in the first decad, i. 161; his account of prodigies 
_ in the Second Punic War, i. 162; on the mendacity of funeral pan- 
egyrics and ancestorial inscriptions, i. 188, 189, 11. 445; is supposed 
by Niebuhr to cite a fragment of a poem on the trial of Horatius, 
i. 224; the main object of his history, i. 247; his narrative of the 
early Roman history derived from the preceding historians, i. 248 ; 
his views on historical evidence, i. 249; his preface, i. 249, . 13; he 
rationalizes marvellous incidents, i. 250 ; his later books, i. 252, . 21, 
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writers whom he chiefly followed, i. 255; his treatment of prodigies, 
i. 255; his speeches, i. 256, 259; on the supposed destruction of his 
works by Gregory the Great, i. 264, ἢ. 47; on the aborigines, i. 280; 
his account of Troy in Latium, i. 332; on the voyage of Afneas to 
Latium, i. 344; on the duration of Alba, i. 367; on the classes of 
Servius Tullius, i. 489; he remarks the fitness of the time at which 
the change from regal to consular government took place at Rome, 
ii. 3; comparison of his accounts and those of Dionysius, of the first 
fourteen years of the Roman commonwealth, 11. 52, 54 [see Diony- 
sius|; his narrative of the period containing the institution of tribunes 
of the people, compared with that of Dionysius, ii. 62—84 [see Diony- 
sius|; chronological discrepancies between him and Dionysius relat- ἢ 
ing to the history of Coriolanus, ii. 116 [see Dionysius]; he deseribes 
a method by which the consuls often cheated the soldiers of their 
booty, ii. 141; his statement of the Terentillian rogation, 11. 166; his 
account of the events of the year 455 B.C., inconsistent with the copious 
narrative of them by Dionysius, 11. 184, 191 [see Dionysius]; his 
notice of the first sending of an army to Sicily by the Carthaginians, 
ii. 282; his account of the grounds of the Veientine war, ii. 287; his 
belief that Alexander the Great, if he had turned his arms against 
Rome, would have found in her a successful opponent, 1]. 362; he 
notes his wonder on reading the account of the perpetual renewal of 
the Volscian and Ai%quian armies in the historians nearer to [not con- 
temporary with] the time, ii. 365; his view of the agrarian law of 
Licinius, 11. 391. 

Lucanians, the Romans first form an alliance with them, ii. 443. 

L. Lucceius, his Roman history, i. 27. 

Luceres, one of the Roman tribes, i. 412. 

Lucretia, wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, her rape, i. 516; she kills her- 
self, 1. 517, 523. 

Lucullus, his Greek history of the Marsic War, i. 27. 

Lucumo, an Etruscan grandee, 11. 322. 

Ludus Trojex, i. 323. 

Lupa, its ambiguous meaning, i. 250. 

Lupercal cave, the, i. 109, 238, 287. 

Lupercalia, identified with an Arcadian festival, i. 287. 

Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, ii. 542. 


Macaulay, Mr., on the poetical character of events in the early Roman 
history, i. 217; on a passage of Fabius Pictor, i. 238. 

Macer, C. Licinius, his Roman history, i. 24; considered the Roman dic- 
tatorship to have been imitated from Alba, ii. 26. : 

Machiavel, his view of the early Roman history, i. 2; did not fully com- 
prehend the true character of the Roman agrarian laws, li. 137, 2 
143; his mode of accounting for the establishment of the decemvirate, 
ii. 233; ”. TOT. | | 

Sp. Melius, distributes corn among poor plebeians, ii. 270; is accused ὁ 
aiming at royalty, 2b.; and killed, ἐδ. and 271; our information no 
such as to enable us to judge of his character, 11. 273, 274. 

Meenius, a tribune, proposer of an agrarian law, ii. 295. 

Magister populi, used for dictator, i. 170. 

Magistrates, lists of, i. 173. 

Mallet, on the duration of tradition, i. 98. 
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Octavius Mamilius, i. 511. 

Mandrocles executes a bridge over the Bosporus for Darius, ii. sos. 

M. Manlius saves the Capitol, ii. 331; is accused of treasonable designs, 
ii. 365, 366 ; condemned and executed, ii. 366, 367 ; a different version 
by Zonaras of his treason, ii. 367 ; satisfactory means of judging of his 
guilt not presented to us by ancient writers, ii. 371, 372. 

T. Manlius, exploit by which he obtains the surname of Torquatus, ii. 401 ; 
causes his son to be executed for engaging in a combat contrary to 
orders, ii. 424; hence the expression, Manliana imperia, ib. 

M. Claudius Marcellus, his funeral oration on his father, i. 179. 

-Marcius calls the Romans Trojugena, i. 342. 

Ancus Marcius, fourth king of Rome, his election, i. 465 ; he institutes the 
feciales, i. 466; his wars, ἐδ. ; his public works, i. 467; he establishes 
Latin settlers at Rome, i. 468 ; his two sons, i. 471; they murder Tar- 
quinius Priscus, i. 477. 

Marquardt, his continuation of the work of Becker on Roman Antiquities, 

33: 

Marriages of the gods, i. 348, n. 207. 

Marriages, mixed, between the Romans and Latins, ii. 28. 

Mars, his intercourse with Rhea Silvia, i. 379. 

Massilia, its foundation, i. 480, 481. ; 

Massilian chronicles, their existence supposed by Niebuhr, i. 202. 

Master of the horse, appointment of a, by the first dictator, ii. 26. 

Matrons, Roman, origin of their privileges, i. 428 ; and of additional privi- 

ο΄ leges granted to them, ii. 305. 

Matronalia, festival of, its origin, i. 428. 

Massaliots, treasury of, at Delphi, ii. 306. 

Megara, compulsory repayment of interest enacted at, ii. 383. 

“Melissa, wife of Periander, ii. 536. 

~Memnon, his account of the message sent by Alexander the Great to the 

Romans, i. 62. 

Merchants, brought news in antiquity, i. 95, 2. 61. 

Messala, his work on the great Roman families, i. 191. 

-Messenian wars, ii. 539—542.- 

LL. Cecilius Metellus, his advice to the Romans to abandon Italy after the 
battle of Cann, i. 79, . 18. 

Q. Cecilius Metellus, his funeral oration upon his father, i. 179. 

Geminius Metius, a distinguished Tusculan, killed by T. Manlius, son of 

' the consul, M. Manlius Torquatus, in single combat, i. 424. 

Mezentius, king of the Etruscans, i. 353. 

imnermus, his elegy on the battle of the Smyrnxans against Gyges, ii. 

. 2, 883: 

Mines Veii taken by means of one, ii. 302, 303; notices of some mines in 

ancient warfare, ii. 310. 

L. Minucius appointed prefect of the annona, ii. 269. 

Misenum, passed by neas, i. 324. 

Morges, i. 277. 

Morgetes, a tribe in Sicily, i. 277. 

Mons Sacer, ii. 66, 214 [see Secession]. 

᾿ onuments, evidence derivable from, ii. 462, ; 

rr? 
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Mucins, his celebrated exploit, ii. 17; he is rewarded with a grant of land, 
ii. IQ. . 

Miller, K. O., on the migration of the Siceli to Sicily from Italy, i. 274; 
on the overthrow of the Tarquins, i. 526; on the meaning of the name 
of the Tarquins, i. 530, 539. ! 

Mure, Colonel, his views on tradition, 11. 493; he speaks of the Dorian 
revolution as forming a marked line between the mythical and real in 
the Grecian annals, 11. 547. . : 

Mutiny of a Roman cohort, soon joined in by a large body of other 
soldiers, ii. 416; amicably quelled, ii. 417; accounts of it, examined, — 
11. 417—421. . 

Myron of Priene, his history of the first Messenian War, ii. 540. 


Nevius, his date, 56, 232; his poem on the First Punic War, ἐὖ.; it 15. 
referred to by Ennius, i. 207; his poetical character, i. 232; mentions 
the visit of Amneas to Dido, i. 316. 

Neenia, i. 211. 

Nail, fixing a, in a temple, i. 142, 176; it becomes a religious ceremony, 
1.177; li. 409, 460, 485. . 

Napoleon, his strategetical criticism on Virgil’s account of the capture of 
Troy, iil. 177, 2. 35, 190. 

Miter Nautius described as a descendant of a companion of Aineas, 
li. 68. 

Attus Navius, the augur, cuts the whetstone, i. 476. 

Neapolis, a treaty between it and Rome, mentioned by Livy as extant, 


ll. 443. 

Nemesis, theory of, repeatedly recognised in the Roman history, ii. 342. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, on the duration of tradition, i. 98. 

Nexum, account of abolition of law of, bears internal marks of credibility, 
1. 479. ; 

Nicostrata, the mother of Evander, i. 284. 

Niebuhr, B. G., his remarks on Beaufort, i. 9, ἡ. 23; on Hooke, 7b.; his 
Roman History, its importance, i. το; his treatment of the subject, 7d. ; 
his use of the terms ‘ annals’ and ‘annalists,’ i. g2—4; his opimion 
on the propagation of constitutional history by oral tradition examined, 
i. 114-27 ; his interpretation of the word ‘ populus,’ i. 123; his view 
of the period of the kings, i. 125, . 101; his opinion on the accounts 
of early Italian ethnology, i. 128 ; his view of the statement of Livy 
respecting the destruction of records in the Gallic conflagration, 1. 153 ; 
his interpretation of the eclipse mentioned by Ennius, i. 160; his view 
of the antiquity of the Roman funeral orations, i. 186 ; on the histories 
of the great Roman families, i. 191 ; ona history of the Fabian family, 
i. 192; on the existence ot contemporary histories during the Samnite 
wars, i. 195; on the Etruscan writers cited by the emperor Claudius, 
i. 201 ; his hypothesis neeperinn one derivation of Roman history from 

opular poems, i. 202, 235; on the songs at Roman banquets, 1. 205 ; 
hia account of the supposed poems from which the early Roman history 
was derived, i. 212; date of the supposed poems, i. 214; their sup- 
pression by Ennius, 7b. ; he discovers traces of metre in passages 0 
prose, i. 224, 225; he supposes Piso to have introduced the rationalis 
interpretation into Roman history, i. 250; he supposes Livy to hay 
treated the early history in an ironical spirit, i. 251; his view of Li 
as a painter, i. 252; he considers Livy and Dionysius to have be 
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ignorant of the constitution of Rome, i. 261 ; he thinks that the truth 
can be restored from the expressions which they misunderstood, i. 262 ; 
on the investigation of primitive ethnology, i, 268 ; on the interchange 
of mythical names, i. 270 ;.0n the migration of the Siceli from Italy to 
Sicily, i. 274; on the forgery of the list of the Alban kings, i. 372; on 
the division of Rome between the Romans and Sabines, 1. 437; on the 
destruction of Alba, i. 463; on the origin of the Roman plebs, i. 468 ; 
on the curiae, i. 498; on the difference between the reigns of the first 
two and last five Roman kings, i. 529; on the gradual extinction of 
the powers of the Roman kings, i. 538 ; his view of the primitive Roman 
constitution, i. 542; his inference as to decline of Rome shortly after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, from treaty between Rome and Car- 
thage, ii. 3, 4; he thinks that from the first secession a true narrative 
of events in Roman history may, by conjectural combination, be reco- 
vered from the extant accounts, ii. go ; his treatment of the story of 
Coriolanus, ii. 124—126 ; his great merits in explaining and illustrating 
the agrarian system of Rome, 11. 137, 2. 143; his strange hypothesis 
with regard to the Fabian occupation of the Cremera, ii. 149; he con- 
siders aes narrative of the first dictatorship of Cincinnatus improbable, 
and originating in a poem, ii. 177; he conjectures that the account of 
the first eight years of the war of Veii is derived from the annals, but 
of the last two from a poem containing the exploits of Camillus, 
ii. 320; his view of the supposed victory of Camillus over the Gauls, 
ii. 349 ;. his view of the character of M. Manlius, ii. 37° ; he reforms 
the story of the First Samnite War, according to his own views of 
internal probability, ii. 414; his indignation at the execution of C. 
᾿ς Pontius, li. 457, 2. 134. 
‘None Caprotine, the name of a festival, i. 431, 11. 364. 
Norba, a Roman colony sent to, ii. 96. 
Nostoi, of the heroes, i. 201. 
Numa Pompilius, his meetings with Egeria, i. 110; discovery of his sacred 
_ books, i. 111, 167; his law respecting patria potestas, i. 139; other 
laws of Numa, i. 140; his regulations on sacred things, i. 141; his 
birthplace, age, and election, 1. 445 ; his pacific character, 1. 446; his 
religious institutes, i. 447; his colloquies with Egeria, 7b.; his death, 
i. 448; character of his reign, ἐδ. ; he was believed to have been the 
scholar of Pythagoras, i. 449; he was said to have introduced metallic 
money at Rome, 1. 452; his wife and children, i. 453. 
Numitor, king of Alba, i. 366; he is deposed by Amulius, i. 378; he 
exposes Romulus and Remus, i. 382. 
Numitoria, the mother of Virginia, 11. 207. 
Numitorius, maternal uncle of Virginia, ii. 208, 212, 215. 


Ocresia, the mother of Servius Tullius, i. 482. 

Ogulnii, the two, their proposal for rendering plebeians eligible as pontiffs 
and augurs, 11. 484. 

Old men, their memory of public events in antiquity, i. 118. 

Olympic victors, register of, ii. 546, 547. 

Olympias, the wife of Philip of Macedon, ii. 436. 

Onchesmus visited by Afneas, i. 313. 

Onomarchus, his confiscation of the treasures of Delphi, ii. 306. 

Orations, Roman, from the Punic wars to the end of the Republic, i. 47. 

Orbinia, a Vestal virgin, executed for unchastity, ii. 152. 
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Orestes, his bones transported to Sparta, ii. 513. 

“De Origine Gentis Romane,’ see Victor. 

Orosius, his Universal History, i. 73. 

Orthagoride, dynasty of the, at Sicyon, ii. 538. 

Ortiagon, his wife, i. 220. 

Othryades, a Lacedeemonian champion, ii. 514. 

Ovation, the, origin of, ii. 22. 

Ovid, his allusions to early Roman history, i. 75 ; his account of the burn- 
ing of the temple of Fortune, i. 108; his account of the Rustica 
Vinalia, i. 353; his account of the Fabian expedition to the Cremera, 
ii. 144, and η. 165. . 


“Oxen, the speaking of, a common Roman prodigy, ii. 162, 2. 217. 


Pacuvius, his poetry, i. 232. 

Palzpolis, possession of it gained by the Romans, ii. 443. 

Palanto, i. 287. . 

Palatine hill, various origins of its name, i. 285, 286; the seat of the original 
foundation of Rome, i. 390, 543. . 

Palilia, institution of the festival, i. 392. 

Palinurus, promontory of, approached by Aineas, i. 323; receives its name 
from the pilot of Auneas, id. 

Pallantia, i. 287. 

Pallantium, in Arcadia, the town of Evander, i. 283; nearthe Tiber, i. 285. 

Pallas, the founder of Pallantium, in Arcadia, i. 285 ; the son of Evander, 
Ὁ. ; a son of Hercules and Launa, i. 286. 

_ Palm tree, its growth in Italy, i. 515; the serpent of A®sculapius said to 
climb up one at Antium, i. 515, ”. 127; ii. 486. 

Papirius, Caius, i. 141. 

Papirius, Manius, i. 141. 

Papirius, Sextus, i. 141. 

L. Papirius Cursor, dictator, his severity toward his master of the horse, 
il. 443, 4443; his great victories (as master of the horse, or as consul P) 
over the Samnites, ii. 448 ; again dictator, conquers the Samnites, and 
triumphs, 11. 460. 

Parentalia, derived from Aineas, i. 340. 

Patres conscripti, ii. 9. 

Patricians, their origin, i. 413; generally described in early Roman history 
as the war-party, while the plebeians are described as desirous of 
peace, ii. 57; Coriolanus, the first patrician condemned by the people, 
li. 102; a struggle between the patricians and plebeians as to th 
choice of consuls, ii. 141; a violent conflict between them caused b 
the proposals of Volero, ii. 152—154; riotous proceedings of patricia 
in preventing the people from voting, ii. 186; contests between th 
patricians and plebeians proceed notwithstanding supposed settlemen 
effected by the decemviral code, ii. 254; great constitutional str 
between the patricians and plebeians, ending in the passing of t 
Licinian laws, ii. 373, &e. 

Patron of Thyrium, i. 313. 

Pausanias, narrative of the Messenian wars in his history of Greece, ii. 54 

Peculium of Sp. Cassius, ii. 134. ) 
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Pelasgi, their migration from Greece to Italy, i. 273; their dispersion 
from Italy, i. 281; are said to have founded Rome, i. 395. 

Penates, brought by Auneas from Troy to Italy, i. 340. 

Pergamum, in Crete, stories of its foundation, i. 310. 

Periander, despot of Corinth, ii. 534—537. 

Perizonius, on the evidences of early Roman history, i. 5; his conjecture 
respecting the poetical origin of the early Roman history, i. 202. 
Persian customs, &c., interwoven by Xenophon in his Cyropzedia, ii. 526 

“820. 

Phalaris, bull of, ii. 310. 

Phidon, king of Argos, ii. 545. | 

Philinus, his history of the First Punic War, i. 38, 39, 198; his account 
of the early treaties between Rome and Carthage, i. 144. 

Philip of Macedon, ii. 436. : 

Phrynichus, his two historical dramas, ii. 503. . 

_ Pictor, Q. Fabius, his Roman history, i. 37; his age, ib.; his family and 

life, i. 78; he wrote in Greek, 1. 79; object of his history, ib.; his 

share in public affairs, i. 81; his reasons for writing in Greek, i. 82; 

his treatment of the early period of Rome, i. 83; he is the earliest 

Roman historian, i. 80; his knowledge of the ancient constitution, 

i. 122; on the legend of Romulus and Remus, i. 238; on Tarpeia, 

i. 423; may have been induced by hereditary feelings to collect all 

extant [not, however, to be accounted authentic] accounts of the 

Fabian expedition to the Cremera, ii. 148. 

_ Picus, a king of the Aborigines, i. 298. 

_ Pila Horatia, i. 457. 


Pilgrim fathers, in New England, instance of a colony ex secessione, ii. 65. 

Pilitus, L. Otacilius, his memoirs of Pompeius, i. 24. 

Pinarii, i. 289, 293. 

Pinarius, i. 395. 

_ Pipe-players, the, migration of, ii. 485. 

Pisistratic period at Athens, ii. 5o08—s 13. 

_ Piso, L. Calpurnius, his early Roman history, i. 30; his knowledge of the 
early period, i. 88; he is considered by Niebuhr as the author of the 
rationalist system of interpretation in Roman history, i. 250; on Tar- 
peia, i. 423; his version of the story of Sp. Melius, his authority for 
it not to be now discovered, ii. 271. 

Plague, or pestilence, the, several occurrences of, at Rome, ii. 151, 161, 
296, 357, 369, 399, 486 (those at pp. 161, 296, described as if from 
contemporary registration). 

Platonic Dialogue of Hipparchus (at least a production of the Socratic 

| school), ii. 512. 

- Plautus, his comedy, i. 232. 

Plebeians, their origin, i. 413, 468 [in vol. ii. see many particulars relating 

to the plebeians under Agrarian laws, Debt, Licinian rogations, 

| Patricians, Tribunes, &c.). 

Plebiscita, enactment declaring them binding on the whole community 

(existing accounts of this enactment irreconcilable), ii. 215, 432. 

Pliny, on the populi Albenses, i. 315: n. 69 ; he incidentally mentions his 
| ving read a treaty granted by Porsena to the Romans, ii. 39; on 

the scarcity of gold at Rome in early times, ii. 336. 
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Plutarch, his five lives of early Roman history, i. 74; his allusions to early _ 
Roman. history, i. 76; on the destruction of ancient records in the — 
Gallic conflagration, i. 152; his account of the contents of Etruscan — 
histories, i. 201; on the interpretation of a passage in his ‘ Life of © 
Romulus,’ i. 240; on the foundation of Rome, i. 377; on the rape οὖ 
the Sabines, i. 420; his account of the agrarian law of Licinius, ii. 390; — 
he states that some of the ancients had rejected Solon’s visit to Cresus — 
on chronological grounds, ii. 531, ”. 134. 

Poem, a, if contemporary, more trustworthy than a traditional prose nar- 
rative, 11. 320. 

Poetry, early Roman, copied from Greek models, i. 233. 

Poisoning, by Roman matrons, strange account of, ii. 485. 

Pollian tribe, memory of a cruel vote of theirs against the Tusculans long 
preserved, ii. 480. 

Polyenus, his military anecdotes om early Roman history, i. 75. 

Polybius, his Universal History, i. 32; his views upon the religion of 
the Romans, i. 51; his allusions to early Roman history, i. 76, 94 ; 
his doctrine respecting tradition, i. 98; his statement respecting the 
Ausones and Opici, 1. 130; his account of the treaties between Car- 
thage and Rome, i. 144; his account of the Roman funeral orations, 
i. 182; his account of Roman ancestorial portraits, i. 183; on the 
voyage of Alneas, i. 347; he furnishes our most ancient chronological 
comparison of Roman with Greek history, ii. 55; his account (greatly 
differing from that of Livy and the other historians) of the Gallic 
wars of the period following the capture of Rome, ii. 404, &e. 

Polycrates, despot of Samos, ii. 518, 519. 

Pomerium of Romulus, i. 109. 

Pompilius, see Muma. 

Pomptine territory, divided by appointment of the senate, ii. 384. 

Pons Sublicius, i. 467. : 

Pontifex Maximus, the, solemnly devotes to voluntary death, ii. 328, 425. 

Pontiffs, their records, i. 169; their books perished in the Gallic confla- 
gration, 1. 171. | 

Pontifical annals, i. 158. 

C. Pontius, general of the Samnites, defeats the Romans at the Caudine 
Pass, and causes them to pass under the yoke, ii. 445—447; he is van- 
quished by Fabius Maximus, and beheaded after being led im triumph, 

il. 472. 

M. Popilius Leenas fines Licinius for a breach of his own agrarian law, ii. 
387. 

Populifugia, festival of, its origin, i. 430, ii. 364. 

Porsena, his treaty with Rome, i. 146; he assists the Tarquins against 
Rome, ii. 14, 15; is induced by the exploit of Mucius to treat with 
the Romans, ii. 17, 18; makes peace with them, and abandons the 
cause of the Tarquins, ii. 1g—21; sale (fictitious) of the goods of 
Porsena, a singular custom at Rome, ii, 20. 

Porta Pandana, i, 425. 

Porta Scelerata, ii. 145. 

Portraits, ancestorial, of Roman families, i. 183. 

Posidonius, his continuation of Polybius, i. 31. 

Posidonius, his history of Perseus, i. 36. 
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‘Postumia, a Vestal virgin, acquitted of a charge of incontinence, but cau- 

: tioned, ii. 296. 

Postumius, Roman dictator, wounds the dethroned king Tarquin at the 

battle of Regillus, ii. 29. 

A. Postumius Tubertus, dictator, vanquishes the Volscians and A®quians, 
ii. 282; is said to have put his son to death after the battle, for a 
breach of discipline, <b. 

Sp. Postumius, consul, vanquished by C. Pontius at the Caudine Pass, ii. 
446; Caudine convention, to which he is a sponsor, his advice, and 
the consequent proceedings, in respect to that convention, ii. 446—448. 

L. Postumius Megellus, twice consul in third Samnite war, is victorious, 
triumphs in defiance of the senate, ii. 468—470; recovers Cominium 
from the Samnites, ii. 472. 

Potitii, i. 289, 293; ii. 483. 

Pouilly, M. de, on the uncertainty of the early Roman history, i. 5. 

Preneste, mythical account of its foundation, i. 198, 363; reduction of it 

Ὶ by T. Quinctius Cincinnatus, ii. 372. 

Preetexta, its origin, i. 473. 

Pretor, creation of the office, ii. 377, 396. 

Prata Quinctia, ii. 176. 

Precedents, cited by the Romans, i. 83, 117, 125. 

‘Prisci Latini, their towns, i. 362. 

Privernates, memorable answer of their envoy to the Roman Senate, ii. 
441, 442. 

Procas, king of Alba, i. 366. 

Prochyta, island of, passed by A®neas, i. 324. 

Procopius, his account of the ship of Auneas, i. 322. 

P odigies, their treatment by the Roman historians, i. 51; rarely men- 

tioned in the first decad of Livy, i. 161, 164; were registered in the 

Annales Maximi, i. 162; prodigies in 464, 436, and 309, B.c., i. 164; 

in the Second Punic War, 1. 165 ; prodigies expiated by the punishment 

of a Vestal virgin for unchastity, 11. 141 ; oa again, li. 152; prodigy 
before a battle with the Etruscans, ii. 143; prodigies in 464, 461, and 

458, B.C., li. 161, 162; at the siege of Veii, ii. 300; in the period 

eye the Gallic conflagration, 11. 409, 410, in 296, &c., B.C., 1]. 

486. 

omathion, on the foundation of Rome, i. 401. 

opertius, on the subjects of the Annales of Ennius, i. 54, ἢ. 140. 

Property-tax, a general, at Rome, ii. 290. 

ovince of Etruria assigned to Fabius, an exception to the ordinary prac- 

tice of determining the consuls’ provinces by lot, ii. 466. 

Ῥ pow appears to have treated the history of Pyrrhus in his ‘ Epirotica,’ 

i. 65. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, his embassy to Rome, i. 57. 

Publicity of business at Rome, i. 259. 

Q. Publilius Philo, his dictatorship, three laws passed in it highly favour- 

able to the plebs, ii. 433. 

hus, his invasion of Italy, i. 57, li. 478; his opinion of the Romans, 

1.66, 

muir belief that he was the teacher of Numa, i. 449; his date, i. 451, 

n. 136. 
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Quadrigarius, Q. Claudius, his history, beginning with the capture of 
Rome, and probably ending with the death of Sylla, i. 25; his know- 
ledge of the early period, i. 88. : 

Questors, two, first appointed, ii. 13; two more added, to be chosen pro- 
miscuously from patricians and plebeians (the latter not having before 
been uate), li. 284, 285. 5 

Quintilian, his comparison of Greek and Roman historians, i. 42; his 
account of Livy’s speeches, i. 256. 5 

Quirinal, one of the seven hills of Rome, i. 428; its addition to the city, 
1. 544. 


Ralegh, Sir Walter, on early Roman history, i. 2. 

Ramnenses, one of the Roman tribes, i. 412. 

Records, official, were taken away by the magistrates at the expiration 
their term of office, i. 137; record of the grant of Roman citizenship 
to the Campanian knights, i. 146; record of the sponsors at the 
Caudine surrender, i. 146, ii. 447; records of the census, their de- 
struction by fire, i. 150; record of the pontiffs in the reign of Romulus, 
i. 166; records of the pontiffs, i. 169. ᾿ 

Regia, i. 111; twice destroyed by fire, i. 151. 

Regifugium, the, i. 102, 2. 9, i. 525. 

Regillus, the lake, battle of, ii. 29, 30. 

Regina, the wife of the king of the sacrifices, i. 105. 

Register of annual Roman magistrates, i. 49. : 

Regulus, M. Atilius, ἃ consul, engaged in the Third Samnite War, 1ϊ.468,.470. 

Relics, their multiplication, i. 239. ᾿ 

Religion of Rome, its moral tendency, i. 416. 

Remoria, i. 390. 

Remulus, king of Alba, i. 365. 

Remus, his augury, i. 390; his death, i. 391.. 

Republic of Rome, the, commencement of, an era to which the origins ὁ 
various institutions were assigned, li. 35. 

Returns of the heroes from Troy, i. gor. 

Rhea Silvia, i. 378; her pregnancy, i. 379; her twin sons, i. 281. 

Rhianus of Crete, his epic poem on the Second Messenian War, ii. 540. 

Roma quadrata, i. 111, 392. 

Romans, their mission to Epidaurus, i. 64, ii. 486; earliest mention o 
them in any extant classical work, ii. 487. ' 

Roman history, its periods, i. 266; history of the incorporation of th 
seven hills in the city, i. 543; most ancient chronological compariso 
of Roman with Greek history, ii. 55; Roman history is peculiarl 
characterized by a plain-spoken acknowledgment of reverses in wa 
and inglorious events, ii. 179; earliest native Roman historians as lat 
as the Second Punic War, il. 240; views respecting the agency of th 
gods entertained by writers of the history of the Roman republi 
11, 314, 316; general results of the inquiry into the credibility of 
early Roman history (including comparison with the correspondit 
period of Greek history, ii. 494—553), ii. 488—557- 

Roman games, the, celebration of, ii. 103. 

Roman civilization, its inferiority to that of Greece, at the period of Deei 
shown by his self-immolation, ii. 431. 

Roman embassy, a, insulted by the Tarentines, ii. 477. 
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Romé, gives her name to Rome, i. 396, 397. 

Rome, termination of the republican period, i. 19; its capture by the 
Gauls, i. 59, ii. 326, &c.; sources of its history during the last two 
centuries of the republic, i. 1g—69; the history of the first five cen- 
turies, as related by Livy and Dionysius, was believed by the Romans, 
i. 76; it was derived from the works of earlier historians, i. 77; Rome 
possessed no ancient historian, i. 88 ; law against kings, i. 106; Rome, 
its ancient wall, i. r11; its destruction by fire, i. 151; its original 

opulation, i. 267; its foundation legend, i. 376 ; motives of its foun- 

ation, i. 389; its horoscope, i. 393; other foundation legends, i. 395— 
401; a colony of Alba, i. 405; origin of the name, i. 406; character 
of its foundation legend, ἐδ. ; its native origin, i. 409; its rebuilding 
after the Gallic conflagration, ii. 339, 340; commencement of a second 
career of Rome from that event, 11. 362. . 

Romilius, consul, his treacherous attempt to procure the death of Siccius, 
ji. 187; for which he is fined, ii. 188; declines (according to Diony- 

sius) to receive remission of the fine from Siccius, ii. 195. 

Romulus, king of Alba, i. 365. 

Romulus and Remus, with the wolf, their statue, i. 108, ii. 486; songs 
relative to Romulus and Remus, i. 210; their birth, i. 381; their 
exposure, i. 382; their education, i. 356; their attacks upon Amulius, 
i. 387; as founders of Rome, i. 396—401. 

Romulus, his hut, i. 109; his pomerium, ἐδ. ; his augural erook, ib. ; his 

augury of the vultures, 1. 390; he marks out the town of Rome, 

i. 392; he is elected king of Gass i. 411; his division of the Roman 

people into tribes and curie, i. 412; and into patricians and plebeians, 

1. 413; he establishes the military and colonial systems of Rome, 

i. 415; its religious institutes, i. 416; and its system of private law, 

i. 417; discourages trade and encourages agriculture, i. 418; he 

attacks Cenina and other towns, i. 421; he institutes the triumph, 

i. 422; his other wars, i. 429; his death, ἐδ. ; his age, i. 431; character 

of the history of his reign, 2b. 

Rostra, origin of the name, ii. 432; probably historical, ii. 433. 

Rouillé, see Catrou. 

Rubino, his opinion on the propagation of constitutional history by oral 

tradition, 1. 113, 116, 263. 

Rufus, P. Rutilius, his memoirs of his own life, i. 24. 

Ruminal fig-tree, i. 109. 

Rustica Vinalia, i. 353. 


Sabines their native histories, i. 198 ; their supposed derivation from the 
Lacedemonians, 1. 435; hostilities between them and the Romans, 
li. 21, 60, 157, 203. 

Sabine women, rape of, i. 420; they interpose between the Romans and 

Sabines, i. 426. 

Sacra via, origin of its name, i. 109, 427. 

Sacred books, i. 172. 

‘Salius gave his name to the Salian dance, i. 311, 313, ἢ. 65. 

Sallier, Abbé, on the certainty of the early Roman history, i. 6. 

Sallust, his historical works, i. 22; his character of the preceding Roman 

. historians, i. 41; he selected obsolete words from Cato, i. 87, π᾿; his 

alleged knowledge of the ancient constitution, i. 131; on the abori- 

gines of Italy, i. 280; on the foundation of Rome, 1. 397; he speaks 
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of the marvellous growth of Rome on the acquisition of liberty, ii. 3; 
his account of Catiline as aspiring to royalty, ii. 5. 7 

Samnites, their first war with the Romans, ii. 411—421; they are allied © 
with the Romans against the Latins and Campanians, ii. 423; their 
second war against the Romans, 1]. 442—461; their third war against 
them, 11, 462—473. : 

Samos, a portion of its history related in great detail by Herodotus, ii. 518. 

Sardinia, a Trojan colony in, i. 327. 

Sardis, capture of, by Cyrus, ii. 515. 

Saturn, an early king of Italy, i. 298. 

Saturnius, the original name of the Capitoline hill, i. 288. 

Saturnian metre, i. 207; its laws, i. 241; its irregularity, i. 242. 

Scevola, origin of the name, ii. 17. 

Scaptius, an old Roman, his testimony concerning a district contended for 
by Ardea and Aricia, that it belongs to Rome, ii. 267. 

Scaurus, M. Amilius, his autobiography, i. 24. 

Schwegler, his Roman History, i. 12; on the reign of Romulus, i. 437; 
on the name Tarquin, 1. 531. 

Scipio, Africanus the First, his letter to Philip, i. 36. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, his memoirs on the war with Perseus, i. 36. 

Scipio, P. Cornelius Africanus, his history, i. 36. 

L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, inscription to his memory, i. 187. 

Scribes, or clerks, Roman, i. 134; their respectability, i. 138. 

Scuta, substituted by the Romans for clypei, ii. 432. ¢ 

Scythian expedition of Darius, 11. 504—508. 

Secession, the first, to the Mons Sacer, and consequent appointment of 
tribunes of the people, ii. 65—72 ; review of the narrative, ii. 73—91; _ 
secession the second (the army first occupying the Aventine, the © 
plebeians afterwards leaving the Aventine for the Mons Sacer,) 
resulting in the fall of the decemvirate, 11. 212—216. 

Seisachtheia of Solon, the, ii. 58. 

Senate, privacy of its sittings, i. 258; use of interpreters in addressing it, 
i, 259, 2. 38; its institution by Romulus, i. 413 ; its increase apes the 
incorporation of the Sabines, 1. 414; its increase by Tarquinius cus, 
i. 475; its increase under the first consuls, ii. 7, 9; beginning of 
interference of the poopy with its decrees, ii. 323 ; law requiring the 
senate to give a preliminary consent to laws put to the vote in the 
comitia centuriata, 11. 433. 

Senators, the aged, slaughter of, by the Gauls, ii. 328; the story not pro- 
bable, ii. 343. 

Senatus-consulta, preserved in the temple of Ceres, i. 142; and in the 
Zfrarium, ib. ; 

Seneca, the rhetorician, on the burning of histories, i. 52. 

Sentinum, battle of, ii. 403, 467. ‘ 

Septem pagi, a district conquered by Romulus, i. 429; it is ceded by the 
Romans, and restored is Porsena, ii. 18, 21. 

Sergia, a patrician matron, guilty of poisoning, li. 485. 

Servilius, consul, promises protection against creditors to his soldiers 
defeats the Volscians, ii. 59 ; and triumphs in spite of the refusal 
the senate, 11. 60. 

Servius Tullius, see Tullius, Servius. 
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Seven hills of Rome, i. 543. 

* Sexagenarios de ponte,’ ii. 365. 

. Sextius, a tribune of the people, a strong supporter of Licinius, ii. 374. 

Showers, prodigious, ii, 162, ». 217, 410, 486. 

Sibyls, connexion of Gergithian and Cuman, i. 343; story of the Sibyl and 
Tarquinius Superbus, i. 514. 

Sibylline verses, were composed in Greek, i. 64; their destruction by fire, 
i. 149; their origin, i. 514. 

Sibylline books, the, consulted by command of the senate, ii. 357, 486. 

L. Siccius Dentatus, a veteran, complains of unjust treatment, ii. 185; is 
ordered by Romilius, the consul, on a desperate service, with the 
intention of procuring his death, ii. 187; is treacherously killed by 
the procurement of the decemvirate, li. 206; which is one of the 
causes assigned for their overthrow, ii. 236; his story considered, ii. 
189—193, 236. 

Siceli, the earliest inhabitants of Italy, i. 272; are expelled by the Abori- 
gines, i. 273; they migrate to Sicily, ἐὖ., 275; they dwelt in Italy in 
the historical age, i. 277. 

Sicelus, king of the Ausonians, i. 274; leader of the Ligyes, i. 275; a 

: fugitive from Rome to Sicily, i. 277. 

Sicily, enginally called Sicania, i. 273; the succession of its population, 

1. 275, v. 20; an army first sent thither by the Carthaginians, ii. 282. 

‘Sicinius Bellutus, leader of the seceding soldiers in the first secession, ii. 

66; one of the first appointed tribunes of the people, ii. 72. 

Sicyon, under the Orthagoride, ii. 538. 

Sidicines, the, obtain the assistance of the Campanians against the Sam- 

_ nites, ii. 411; their offered cession of their country to Rome refused, 

ji. 421. 

Signia, its foundation, i. 515. 

Sigovesus, see Bellovesus. 

Silenus, his history of the wars of Hannibal, i. 39; his treatment of early 

- Roman history, i. 94. 

Silva Malitiosa, i. 460. 

Silvius, king of Alba, his reign, i. 356; predominance of the name in the 
line of Alban kings, 1. 374. 

Simonides, of Ceos, his epigrams, and other poems, li. 503. 

Simylus, on Tarpeia, i. 425. 

Sisenna, L. Cornelius, his history from the Marsic war to the war of Sylla 

and Marius, i. 26. 

Snow, extraordinary fall of, at Rome, 400 B.c., ii. 356, 357. 

Soldiers, division of booty among the, a popular act, ii. 290. 

Soldiers, serving, a decree that they should receive pay, ii. 290. 

Solinus, his account of the foundation of Preeneste, i. 198. 

Solon, his laws to be transcribed for the purposes of the decemvirate, ii 195 ; 
his legislation, date of, ii. 529 ; he composed many short poems, ii. 530. 

Sororium tigillum, i. 457. 

Sosibius, the Laconian, his work on Lacedemonian sacrifices, ii. 515. 

Sosilus, his history of the wars of Hannibal, i. 30. 

Sow, and thirty pigs, omen of, i. 333; their brazen statues, i. 334; body 

of the sow preserved in pickle, 2. 

Speeches, how reported in Rome, i. 179; of Cato, id. 
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Spolia opima, 11. 276, 277. 
Licinius Stolo, see Licinius, and Licinian rogations. Ἢ 
Strabo, his continuation of the history of Polybius, i. 31 ; on the existence — 
of truth of Homer, i. 347; his date of the foundation of Rome, i. 367; 
his character of the works of the early Greek historians, 11. 496. » 
Suessa Pometia, its capture by Tarquinius Superbus, i. 512; its capture by 
 Servilius, i. 59. 4 
C. Sulpicius, dictator, dedicates in the Capitol gold taken from the Gauls, | 
ii. 402. ee? . 
Ὁ. Cornelius Sylla, his memoirs, i. 23. 


‘ 


Tabule publice, or tabularia, i. 137. 
Tacitus, on the historians of the republic, i. 52; his incidental account of 
the history of the questorship, 11. 285. 

Talassio, cry of, its origin, 421. 

Tanaquil, her statue in the temple of Sancus, i. 108; her prediction of 
Patgiin’s greatness, i. 471 ; she shuts the palace on the death of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, i. 483; her age, i. 484, 505. 

Tarentum, in Italy, an ancient Lacedemonian colony, ii. 434. 

Tarentines, the, apply for assistance to Sparta, ii. 434; to Alexander of 
Epirus, ii. 435; to Sparta, ii. 439; come into collision with the 
Romans, ii. 475; and call in the aid of Pyrrhus, ii. 478. 

Tarpeia gave her name to the Tarpeian rock, i. 109; she betrays Rome to 
the Sabines, i. 423. 

L. Tarquinius Priscus, his son Aruns, date of his death, i. 166; his birth 
at Tarquinii, i. 470; his migration to Rome, i. 471; his election as 
king, ἐδ. ; his wars, ἐδ. and 473; his public works, 1. 474. 

L. Tarquinius Superbus, becomes king of Rome, i. 510; his despotic acts, 
ἐδ. he founds the Ferie Latina, i. 511; his banishment from Rome, 
i. 519; attempts to restore him, ii. 6; the Tarquinians and Veientes 
make an expedition against Rome, ii. 11; Tarquin takes refuge with 
Porsena, who leads an army against Rome in his behalf, ii. 14; 
Porsena gives up his cause, and he takes refuge at Tusculum, ii. 21; 
Tarquin is wounded at the battle of the Lake Regillus, ii. 29; takes 
refuge at Cume, and dies there, ii. 33. 

Aruns Tarquinius, i. 524; his death, ii. 11. 

Sextus Tarquinius, his rape of Lucretia, i. 516; his death at Gabii, i. 519. 

Tatius, Titus, king of Cures, i. 423; he becomes joint king with Romulus, 
i. 427; his death, i. 428. | 

Taxation at Rome in the beginning of the republic, notices of, ii. 15, and 
N. 59. 

Tegeates, the, defeat the Lacedzemonians, ii. 514. 

Telegonus, the founder of Tusculum, i. 329, 363. 

Temple of Saturn declared the treasury, 11. 13. 

Terence, his comedy, 1. 232. | 

C. Terentillus, tribune, his rogation for a code of written laws, ii. 165 
(leading eventually to the decemvirate legislation, ii. 218;) a differen 
account of it given by Livy, ii. 166; it is strenuously opposed by th 
patricians; 2. ΠΗ, 

_ Teutonic tribes, their history before their invasion of the Roman empi 

1. 244- ; 

Thales of Miletus, his advice to the Ionians, il. 525. 
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Theogonies of early Greek logographers, ii. 495. 

‘Themis, the mother of Evander, i. 284. 

heophanes of Mytilene, his memoirs of Pompey, i. 21. 

Theophrastus, his account of the Romans, i. 62; his mention of a Roman 
expedition to Corsica, ii. 487. 

‘Theopompus, the historian, mentioned the capture of Rome by the Gauls, 

_ 1, 60; ii. 351. 

Thermopyle, ii. 518. 

Theseus, ii. 513, ». 68, 548. 

‘Thirty tyrants, the, at Athens, contrasted with the decemvirs at Rome, 
ll. 234—236, and n. 206, 248. 

Thucydides, his account of the tradition of Pisistratus among the Athe- 
nians, 1. 99; he states that the Siceli migrated from Italy into Sicily, 
i. 275; his accounts of mythical events, i. 296; the earliest strict 
contemporary Greek historian, ii. 499; his proper subject the Pelo- 

onnesian war, 7).; digression prefixed by him to his history, contain- 
ing an account of the affairs of Greece between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars, ii. 500. 

Thyrea, combat between Lacedemonian and Argive champions for its ter- 
ritory, 514. 7 

Thyrium, a town of Acarnania, i. 313. 

Tiber, river, origin of its name, i. 364. 

Timeeus, his work on the wars of Pyrrhus, i. 65; his treatment of early 
Roman history, i. 94; his account of Trojan relics at Lavinium, i. 342; 
he Seeds Berrios Tullius, i. 509; he denies the existence of Za- 
leucus, ii. 582. 

Timasitheus, chief magistrate of the islands of Lipare, ii. 306. 

Titienses, one of the Roman tribes, i. 412. 

Tolumnius, king of the Veientes, killed in battle by A. Cornelius 

Cossus, ii. 275. 

Torquatus, origin of the name, ii. 401, 407. 

ἌΣ of Servius Tullius with the Latin cities, i. 143; of Tarquinius 

uperbus with Gabii, 7b. ; treaties between Rome and Carthage, 1. 144; 
of δεεῖηε with Latium, i. 145; of Rome and Ardea, i. 146; of Por- 
sena with Rome, i. 146; Roman treaties preserved in the Capitol, 
i. 146; treaty between Rome and Carthage in the year of the first 
consuls, ii. 3; between Rome and the Latins, ii. 85; between Sparta 
and Argos, li. 515. | 

Tribes, three ancient, of Rome, i. 412; of Servius Tullius, i. 487; inferior 

town voters distributed among all the tribes by Appius Claudius Cecus, 

censor, ii. 481 ; thrown into four tribes, called city tribes, by Q. Fabius, 

censor (hence surnamed Maximus), ii. 484. 

ibunes, military, substituted for consuls, 444 B.c., li. 256, &c.; half of 

whom might be plebeians, ii. 256; first plebeian consular tribune not 

elected till 400 B.c., ii. 285, 299; the office (substituted interrupted] 
for that of consuls, and more frequently during its latter period) 
abrogated by the third Licinian rogation, ii. 392; not heard of after 

367 B.c., ll. 396. 

Tribunes of the people, appointment of, ii. 72; number of them increased 
from five to ten, ii. 180; they attempt to obtain the power of conven- 
ing the senate, as well as the popular assembly, ii. 181; sanctity and 
perpetual renewal of the tribunes provided for by law, ii. 215. 

Ῥ. Lucretius Tricipitinus, i. 517. 
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Triumph, Roman, its origin, i. 422 ; triumph refused to the consuls Valerius” 
and Horatius by the senate, but granted by a vote of the people (first 
instance ἢ), 11. 254; triumph, very pomp of Camillus, ii. 3043 
triumph of Postumius, consul, in defiance of the prohibition of the 
senate, il. 469. 

Troy, war of, its mythical character, i. 301, ii. 552; relics of, 1. 349; in- 
ference as to its historical character, from the practice among the — 
Romans of not continuing any siege through the winter, until the 
year 405 B.C., li. 298, 5. 6. 

Troy, a place so called near Laurentum, 1. 332. 

Tuditanus, C. Sempronius, his Roman history, i. 29; his knowledge of the 
early period, 1. 88. 

Tullia, the wife of Tarquin, i. 504; she takes part in the murder of her 
father, i. 506. 

Tullianum, i. 110. 

Tullius, Servius, sixth Roman king, his statue, i. 107 ; his laws, 1, 140; his 
portentous generation, i. 164; his census, i. 175; his birth, i. 482; he 
marries the daughter of Tarquinius Priscus, i. 483; he acquires the 
regal power by irregular means, i. 483, 485; his popular measures, 
i. 486; his census, 1. 488; his division of classes, i. 489; he makes a 
league with the Latin classes, i. 502 ; he founds two temples of For- 
tune, ἐδ. ; his victories over the Etruscans, i. 503; his death, i. 506; 
origin of the name Servius, i. 507; his other name, Mastarna, 1. 508 ; 
his fortification of Rome, i. 545. 

Tullus, Attius, receives Coriolanus, and aids him against Rome, ii. 107, &e.; 
causes him to be killed by his partisans, 11. 111. 

Tusculum, its foundation, i. 363. 

Tutula, or Philotis, story of her exploit, ii. 364. See None Caprotine. 

Twelve Tables, mentioned poetry, i. 235; ten tables of laws originally set 
forth by the first decemvirs, ii. 198; two new tables added, by the 
second decemvirs, 11. 202; the twelve tables engraved on brass, 70.; 
the first ten tables equitable and wise, the additional two unjust, 
according to Cicero, il. 202, 221, 249; alleged Greek origin of the 
twelve tables, improbable, ii. 221, 222; story of another form of Greek 
origin of them, 11. 222 ; our knowledge of them confined to fragments 
in quotations, ii. 219; they were not a constitutional code, 1]. 220; 
the twelve tables themselves difficult to be reconciled with the account 
of their composition and enactment, 11. 249—251. 

Tyrteus, his poems, 11. 541. 

Tyrrhenians, i. 282. 


Ulysses, his name connected with Italy and Sicily, i. 327, 329. 
Unciarium fenus, 11. 397, 398. 


‘Ve victis !’ ii. 333, 356. 

Valentia, i. 395. | , 

Valerius Maximus, his anecdotes on early Roman history, i. 75; his 
account of Roman ancestorial portraits, 1. 184; his account of the 
Roman custom of singing the praises of celebrated men at banquets 
i. 203. 

P, Valerius Publicola chosen consul, ii. 7; gains the surname Publicola, 
ll. 12; Valerian laws, 7b., and ». 41; pronounced the first fune 
oration, 1. 182; his funeral at the public expense, i. 185, il. 22. 
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Manius Valerius, ii. 63, 67, 68, 80. 

ΟΜ. Valerius Corvus, ii. 402, 407, 412, 417. 

_ Varro, his extract from the censorial records, i. 175 ; on Etruscan histories, 
i. 200; on the custom of boys singing ancient poems at banquets, 

“1. 204. 

Vates, their verses, i. 207, 210. 

Veientes, hostilities between them and the Romans, ii. 11, 140, &e.; 275, 

) &e.; 286, &e. 

Veii, siege of, ii. 298; its capture, by Camillus, ii. 303; review of the 
account of the siege, ii. 309—321. 

Velitra, a colony to, decreed by the senate, ii. 96. 

Velleius, identifies the agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus with that of 
Licinius, ii. 390. 

Veneti, the, irruption of into Cisalpine Gaul draws off the Gauls from 
Rome, according to Polybius, ii. 335. 

Verrugo, a Roman garrison in, cut off by the Volscians, ii. 289. 

Vertot, his work on the Revolutions of Rome, i. 3. 

Veseris, battle of, ii. 424. 

Vestal virgins, their origin, i. 417, 447; punishments of Vestal virgins for 
ai pl ς ii. 141, 152, 485; a Vestal accused, but acquitted, and 
cautioned, ii. 296; care of the sacred things taken by the Vestal 
virgins at the capture of Rome by the Gauls, ii. 327. 

-Veturia and Volumnia, their embassy to Coriolanus, ii. 110. 

Victor, 8. Aurelius, his work, De Origine Gentis Romane, i. 73; his 
work, De Viris Ilustribus Urbis Rome, 7d. 

Vicus Sceleratus, i. 506. 

Vicus Tuscus, ii. 21. 

Viminal hill, its addition to the city, i. 544. 

Vindicius, gives information of a conspiracy for the restoration of the 
Tarquins, ii. 6; his manumission, ii. 10. 

Virgil, his allusions to early Roman history, i. 75 ; his account of the voyage 
of Aneas to Italy, i. 307; his account of the course of Auneas from 
Macedonia to Sicily, 1. 309—315; he takes Auneas to Carthage, i. 315 ; 
describes him as returning to Sicily, i. 317; his account of the burning 
of the Trojan ships, i. 321, 322; his account of games and of the 
Ludus Troje, i. 322; on the Alban kings, i. 361; on the duration of 
the Alban kingdom, i. 367. 

Virginia, attempt of Appius Claudius, decemvir, to gain possession of her, 
ii. 207, 211; she is Killed by Virginius her father, ii. 211; the attempt 
on her, and the murder of Siccius, the immediate causes assigned for 
the overthrow of the decemvirs, ii. 236. 

Virginius, L. (see preceding art.), raises an insurrection against Appius, 
ii. 212, &c.; examination of the story of Virginia and her father, 1]. 
237. 244. 

Sp. Virginius, ii. 188. 

‘Viridomarus, king of the Gauls, killed by Marcellus, ii. 277. 

‘De Viris Llustribus Urbis Rome,’ see Victor. 

Volero Publilius, important political movement originated by, ii. 151—153. 

Volscians, hostilities between them and the Romans, ii. 58, 84, 107, &e., 

140, 145, 157, 254, 286, 363. 

M. Volscius Fictor, his false evidence against Keso Quinctius, ii. 167. 
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Tonnes his account of a record of the pontiffs in the reign of Romulus, ὶ 
i. Ἢ 


Vultures, augury of, at the foundation of Rome, i. 390, 407; do not occur 
near Rome, i. 516, 


Wise men of Greece, the seven, ii. 553. 

Wolf of Romulus, i. 377, 383, 385. 

Wolves, ominous appearances of, ii. 163, and ἡ. 218. 
Writing, use of, at Rome, i. 153. 


Xenophon, his Cyropedia, ii. 525—529. 
Yoke, or jugum, passing under it, 11. 447, 2. 105. 


Zacynthus, visited by Aineas, i. 310. 
Zaleucus, a legislator of the Locrians in Italy, ii. 532. 
Zeno, his history of the expedition of Pyrrhus to Ttaly and Sicily, 1. fie 
Zonaras, a follower of Dio Cassius and Plutarch, i. 75; his treatment of 
rie Roman history, 7d.; his version of the treason of M. Manlius, 
397: 


THE END. 
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